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DRAGON MOWTHPHOOLE DECIDES. 

BIRTH, LITHE, AJSTD DEATH OH 1 STONK-SQXJARKR’S 

LODGE. 

IN THREE PARTS — BY BOB. MORRIS, G. M. OF KY. 

$art <£i r*i— Sirtfe. 


“Now eff this don’t make the ole man chaw his ’backy fine, I’m a 
guinea hen ! He’s done fowt the Masons ever sense we’ve been to- 
gether, now gwain on forty year ; and to have the drotted things now 
stuck here right under his nose ! — ’t will be the death of him, sure as 
shootin’.” 

These words, portentous of evil speedy and vast, were addressed by 
old Mrs. Mowthphoole, to her grand-daughter, Hepsibah Truck, who 
had just brought her the startling tidings, by way of neighbor Serks’s, 
that u the Masons 'had done detarmed to start a lodge, and set their 
masontry mill a grindin’, next Saturday come three weeks P 
vol. rv. 2 7 
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Mrs M. was a finished specimen from the old-fashioned anti-masonic 
trestle-board : one of a class, fast passing away, who did the evil-speak- 
ing, and dirty work generally of their grand master, Satan, until the 
year 1826, when a political party took it out of their hands. This lady 
was a member of a church — that class invariably is — which approaches 
nearest in doctrine to pure fanaticism. There is no institution that so 
plainly inculcates the duty of works in evidence of faith as Masonry ; 
therefore none is so obnoxious to fatalists in general. 

In her apparel, Mrs M. was peculiar as the freemasons themselves. 
She wore the covering, and adorned herself with ornaments, similar to 
those which had served her ancestors generations before. Her gown 
was homespun and home-made, but alas ! the skill of the widow’s son 
was visible neither in the web, nor in the cut, nor in the make. The 
pattern was the same to which nature cuts all her coverings, that is, 
the frame itself ; and with curious fidelity did the garment follow the 
curves and angles, the hills and valleys, for which the steel had pre- 
pared it. As this old dame was reduced in flesh, her dress, suggest- 
ive of the jewel it inclosed, forcibly reminded you of the bark on a 
cherry tree, and you irresistibly yearned to pull out your knife and cut 
it open, that the imprisoned body may be released. Her shoes were 
of— they were, in fact, out of sight ; for the weather was too warm for 
— horseskih. Her head, naturally rejoicing in a sandy mat for a cov- 
ering, was now enfolded in the additional envelop of a red flannel cap. 
A string of purple glass beads and a cob pipe, completed both her at- 
tire and adornments. 

The reader will see our motive in describing so particularly this ven- 
erable dame, when we apprize him that in that vicinity there were sev- 
eral other old women who also wore red woolen caps, incased them- 
selves in cherry bark frocks, were wealthy in glass beads, smoked cob 
pipes, locked up their horseskin in sultry weather, belonged to the 
Mohammedan style of church membership, and were ardent anti-ma- 
sons. One word as to Mrs M.’s house, and we will get along faster. 
Of course it was log, earth-daubed, etc. — many an excellent mason 
lives in no better, ana we once had no better for us and ours ; but the 
tenement of Mrs M. was of the meanest description. The census-tar 
ker thus described it for us : 44 The mud, it was put in in frosty wea- 
ther, and was always failin’ out ; while the bark from the poles, they 
being cut in summer, it was always failin’ in ! ” Around the room 
hung four Hartford lithographs — Washington, Clay, Jackson, and 
one that was labeled 44 Banviewrin,” which latter, from the fact of its 
having no topknot, was probably intended for the ex-president from 
Kinderkook. The facial resemblances borne by the first-named three 
were by no means flattering, as the originals would freely approbate. 
Finally the room was furnished with some three-legged stools and a 
broken-back chair, upon the latter of which Miss Hepsibah was seated. 
And now let us hear something further from Mrs M., as she murmurs 
through her cob pipe. 

44 Fu be dogged eff it don’t kill the old varmint ” — she meant her 
husband — 44 plumb dead -fee-ee-ee ” — this last sound is the murmur of 
the pipe — 44 the minute he hears it. And whose the no-’counts that ’s 
gettin’ it up ? Parson Ellyphant, did you say ? Fee-ee-ee ! Til be 
bound he’s one. Yes fee-ee-ee — tall assurance. His fingers oilers 
’minds me of a handful of ’possum tails. Oh, dearee me, eff there ’s a 
WC thing I would n’t never marry, it ’s a sarkut rider -fee-ee-ee. 
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These reflections, the result of profound investigation, were inter- 
spersed with periodic sucks at the pipe, in acknowledgement of which 
attention the smoke and vapor gurgled antagonistically through the 
cane tube, producing the sound we have attempted to represent. 

tt But here’s the ole varmint himself. It ’ll kill him, I know it ’ill 
kill him plumb dead ! Leastways it ought to !” And with praise- 
worthy resignation the dame seated herself in the chimney corner, in 
a position to* afford her a view of the catastrophe, come as it mout y 
and continued her amusement through the hollow cane with increased 
zest, despite her anticipated widowhood. 

He was not a tall man, old Ben M. was not ; that is at the date of 
this narrative. If he ever had been tall, he had sunk — there is, in fact, 
no architectural term to describe such a building as he. The Egypt- 
ian order which delights in the massive — Byron terms it the colossal 
copyist of deformity — has something like it in those pillars which 
bulge out in the middle, as if the weight on top was too much for 
their shoulders. Such, though on an enlarged scale, was Benjamin 
Mowthphoole, or if it was not, there is nothing else that was. 

The dress of this worthy patriarch — he resembled the patriarch Job 
in two things, the number of his children and the way he raised them 
up — the deacon’s dress, we say resembled that of his antiquated part- 
ner, except that his nether garment was dyed with sumac juice, fast- 
ened with copperas, and that he wore shoes untanned and home-made, 
of course, and a ooon-skin cap. Both had evidently kept the same 
grand principles in view, viz : to confine the scissors to the ancient 
landmarks, and to let no man or body of men, or women either, make 
innovations. 

His first movement, on entering his dwelling, was towards the bar- 
rel of w red-head ” always on tap in the corner of the room. Thence 
he drew a cupful of fluid, originally concealed in the shape of corn, 
but very differently flavored now from any com in the world. This 
he drank, and the effect of the potation was cordial There was an 
increased glow of the countenance, and a loosening of the lingual 
cable-tow. He had not heard the dreadful intelligence, that was cer- 
tain, and as his expected demise was postponed, Mrs M. relaxed in 
her attention, and resumed her work. This was to turn a pile of old 
garments, by means of a cast-off pair of tailors’ shears, into slips for a 
rag-carpet, to be exchanged for “ store truck.” 

It is annoying to observe what an affectation of wisdom, ignorant 
old men will put on while uttering their nonsense. The deacon, relaxed 
by the coraj nice aforesaid, commenced an interminable twaddle, about 
a heifer he had been to Redbook’s to trade for, and how the sorry 
thing had the hollow horn when he “ see’d” her, and how some young 
mules “chaw’d off” his horse’s tail — every* hair of it; and how old 
u Marm Swett was battling her clothes down ’t the branch as he came 
past, while her no ’count gals was rabbin’ snuff at the house and 
how there would M be a late spring this year ’caze Easter come so late ; 
and “ a heap ” of similar rubbish. Fortunately, in this instance, the 
twaddle was prematurely nipped. A halloo at the fence was heard ; 
a yell from dogs followed ; a flock of dirty children, white, black, and 
composite, rushed to the door; while over all loomed the grizfcly 
thatched head of deacon Mouthphoole. 

It was no body but neighbor Serks, a mortal of the deacon’s class ? 
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The dog riot was quelled, and the visiter ushered hospitably into 
the house, whither he was followed by the hounds, who with noses 
pointed towards each other, compared notes satisfactorily concerning 
him. Billy Serks, figuratively speaking, was down at the heel. A 
cupful of the juice failed to gladden his heart — the first failure of that 
sort unto him ever known. A second was equally unsuccessful ; for 
Billy sat silent, only batted his eye (the other was in North Carolina, 
44 gouged ”), looked solemnly at the deacon, and shook *his head. It 
was so dry a head, and so much resembled a dead gourd, that when 
he shook it, you naturally expected to hear the seeds rattle, and you 
were disappointed because they did not. A third cupful operated 
more powerfully. With a reckless disregard of human life, he blurted 
out, 44 Deacon, I come over to tell y 9 u, the Masons is gwain to start 
a lodge at Swipsey’s ; right off ; Til be dogged eff they aint !” and he 
reached out his hand for a fourth cup. 

The human mind is telegraphic in its nature. It calls up the past, 
it anticipates the future with equal rapidity. That of Deacon Mowth- 
phoole flashed with inconceivable speed as it took in at a glance all 
the evils of this step. Not even the penman of that lightning verse, 
“Adam, Seth, Enoch,” (1 Chron. i. 1,) could dart over the centuries 
more swiftly than this experienced anti-mason. In the gloomy per- 
spective he saw it all — schools would be established, whisky-drmking 
abolished, improvemects in fanning, in dress, in manners, in religion ; 
churches built on free-grace principles; a neglect of old-fashioned 
things and old-fashioned people like himself ; these and other mischiefs 
would assuredly follow upon the establishment of a Mason’s lodge. 

But the deacon was no child of yesterday. Exacerbated as he was, 
he remembered that one man can destroy an edifice which exhausted 
the skill of a thousand builders. Therefore he did not faint. He did 
not die “plumb dead” as his yoke-fellow had predicted. Bad as he 
rather undeniably was, he did not even lose hope ; he only took a 
cupful! of cornjuice, and in a resolute voice declared, “Eff they try it 
they’d better not 1” In that phrase he expressed the sentiments of all 
the antis in Squash’s precinct. 

The report thus conveyed to the auricles of Deacon Mowthphoole 
was genuine. The six stray sheep of the masonic fold who lived in 
the Bend had resolved, that to go twenty miles to attend lodge at 
Elgin was too great a sacrifice for them, and they must have one 
nearer home. The idea was by no means novel ; indeed it had long 
been entertained. Years before, there was a petition started by that 
enthusiastic young brother, McLesky, who proposed to erect a hall at 
his own expense, so anxious was he to see Masonry planted in the 
Bend. But his sudden and melancholy death closed the scheme. 
Then Elder Flint, who had held a quarterly conference at Swipsey’s 
Chapel, and had been half starved for want of temporal and spiritual 
spiritual accommodations, recommended the Musons to organize a 
body there, if only for religion’s sake, and offered to help them. Next 
the Grand Lecturer, Bruce, who was on a visit to his uncle, Parson 
Moses, joined his solicitations to the others and proposed, if the breth- 
ren would go into it, to stay a week among them and give them in- 
struction gratis. 

But although the demand was urgent, and these offers tempting, 
the Masons were slow to move. None of them in worldly matters 

orava nnamKorroooQrl Vtaxxravar offlnonf t.Viav micdvfc VkA in moonnia 
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wealth, and they feared the expense. At last a motion became visi- 
ble, as we have said, and at a stated meeting in Elgin Lodge it was 
decided by the six, that if the town Masons would come out and give 
them a start, and lend them funds, to begin with, and recommend 
them to the Grand Master, they would shoulder the burden, and 
strike in the name of the Lord. The town Masons shook hands with 
them as a token of acceptance. 

The enterprising six were, Parson Moses, 1 an old man but young 
in Masonry, who had been expelled from the fatalist church the year 
before, a church in which he had preached from his youth up, for be- 
coming a Mason ; Mr. Alexander Boxton, the schoolmaster and class- 
leader at Swii 


s Chapel, so rigid in doctrine that he had more than 
once declared himself “ Methodist warp and filling, drove up by a 
beetle 1” Thomas Houghton, carpenter, and, like all carpenters, the 
lather of many living children ; and the three brothers Bell, of whom 
it had been pleasantly said that, if ever three bells were cast to the 
same sound, they were Saul, Noah, and Isaiah Bell, so well did the 
Bells agree in everything. Such was the seed of the new lodge. The 
three principal sources of opposition to be encountered were these : 

First, the neighborhood, as the reader has already learned, was 
offensively anti-masonic. The professing Christians in the Bend (all 
except the few who met at Swipsey’s, and a couple of Cumberland 
Presbyterians,) belonged to Deacon Mowthphooles’s church — a church 
of which it may be truly said, that the creed is not written, and for the 
sufficient reason that ink is not dark enough to indite it, but which is 
as well known to friend and foe as though it were printed in the 
pages of the “American Freemason.” Second. There were four 
licensed grogshops and a distillery in the Bend, the full-egged nests 
of vice and strife. Beside this, the housekeepers generally kept a bar- 
rel of w red-head” for family use, bought at the distillery of Deacon 
Mowthphoole. The stereotyped excuse for this was — did ever a mor- 
tal purchase strong drink without some good reason for it ? a liquor- 
seller hears as many confessions as Father O’Riley, but not quite so 
many promises — the excuse was, that the milk-sick was in the hills, 
and a barrel of liquor cost less than a cow anyway! This apology 
was about equal, in point of application, to that of the Frenchman who 
said he put eggs into his sugar-water to get out the 'purities. Third. 
Beside these two sources of anti-Masonry — than which none is more 
helpful than* the free use of strong drink, and therefore it is that tem- 
perance comes first in our list of cardinal virtues — there was a whole 
list of abandoned women on the river-side, and a splendid game coun- 

S in the hills, opposite, the one spreading licentiousness, the other 
mess, all througn the Bend. 

Then, there was no house fit for lodge purposes, nor could the fee- 
ble half dozen, who were about to shoulder this heavy burden, bear 
the expense of building one. This difficulty had Appeared insur- 
mountable ever since poor McLesky’s death, but on the second coming 


1 We were once visiting a lodge in a certain State capital, and saw the principal 
officers of the State, the Governor, Ex-Governor, Secretary, Supreme Judge, Audi- 
tor, Attorney General, Adjutant General, Ac., all Masons, and members of the 
lodge, while the lodge itself was governed as follows : the W. M. was a journeyman 
printer ; S. W., a carpenter ; J. W., a painter ; Secretary, a tinner. It is khown 
that George Washington himself never rose to distinguished masonic honors, and 
for the good reason, that he never attained to what is technically styled the work of 

Ifaannprr « Vaannrv voIium nn man nn QOf>A11Tlt nf Mr wnrlfllv WPRI th nr hoHOttL 11 
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of Elder Flint, that whole-souled Mason suggested that another story 
might readily be built on Swipsey’s chapel, and to start the thing 
handsomely, he pledged himself to raise fifty dollars toward it, if the 
brethren in the Bend would advanoe the rest — so powerfully impress- 
ed was this experienced minister with the importance of throwing a 
moral restraint around that abandoned district, by the aid of Masonry, 
which religion, single-handed, seemed inadequate to do. The breth- 
ren agreed to the latter proposition, although, as the chapel was of 
logs, and had been erected ten years before, the additional story 
looked like a new French bonnet upon a venerable dame of ninety. 
The title to one half the property was henceforth vested in the Grand 
Lodge, the other half in the General Conference of the church.* 

An election for constable, held at Squash’s grocery, enabled the 
settlement to learn, amid the picking of banjoes and the torturing of 
feline viscera, that the Masons, with Parson Moses in the van, had got 
a dispensation from the Grand Master — a disposition public report 
styled it — and would begin next Saturday. Much blasphemy and 
some threats followed upon the news. The former fell unnoticed. 
The latter, which had reference to the unlawful application of fire, 
was met in a decided manner by Mr. Boxton. He took down the 
names of those who had dared to hint at arson, and gave it out that 
if Swipsey’s chapel should at any time catch fire, a couple more 
should go from Gowan county to the penitentiary. As Go wan had 
already eight there, learning to make trace chains, this remark stifled 
further threats, and Daddy Hook, who had been one of the incautious, % 
never saw a thundercloud pass over for a twelvemonth afterward, but 
he prayed it might not hit Swipsey's. 

A consultation meeting had been held at the house of the Rev. 
Dockery Moses, his excellent wife being previously and most unfairly 
decoyed away on an imaginary report of a neighbor’s sickness. This 
convention was opened by reading the Scriptures, and prayer. The 
first thing to be settled at it was the name of the new lodge. There 
were four prevalent notions to consider. The parson first suggested 
the name of the Grand Master, by way of policy, but the other five 
opposed that, especially Boxton, who protested against using the name 
of any living person, on the ground that we don’t know what a man 
will come to before he dies. He cited three instances of lodges that 
had been compelled to change their names, because the persons who 
had been thus honored in lodge nomenclature were afterward expelled 
from Masonry for gross offences. Boxton proposed the title of Con- 
ference Lodge, as being euphonistic and not un-Masonic. But the 
others voted that down with a shout. It was sectarian, they said, 
and would be so construed by the public. Brother Houghton was of 
the opinion that Temperance Lodge would be a good hit. Declined 
unanimously. The three brothers Bell agreeing, as usual, offered 
Convexity Lodfye as just the thing. What idea they had connected 
with the term convexity is inexplicable. The other three refused it. 
So they did the various substitutes of Bible Lodge, Compass Lodge, 
Square Lodge, Bend Lodge, Swipsey’s Lodge, Chapel Lodge, Flint 
Lodge, Level Lodge, Gavel Lodge, Trowel Lodge, Moses’ Lodge, 
Globe Lodge, Lodge of the Two Pillars, and many others. It aid 

* This will appear to some a singular coincidence. But we have reason to be- 
lieve that the ancient masonic usage on this head guided Wesley’s mind in arrang- 
ing the title-deeds to the chapels and other church property in the connection. 
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really seem as if the brethren would disperse on the question of 
naming. At last, Mr. Houghton, who was turning oyer the leaves of. 
a family Bible with marginal notes, that lay on the table, called the 
general attention to the word Ohiblim, translated from the Hebrew, 
Stone- Squarer, and suggested the adoption of that word. Weary 
with the debate, it was accepted, and resolved that the new lodge 
should be styled Stone-Square? 8 Lodge 

The next subject was quarterly dues. The members generally hav- 
ing large families and small means, a minimum charge for lodge pur- 
poses must be adopted. But how much ? Boxton said fifty cents a 
quarter. Too much. Noah Bell said fifteen cents, the other two 
Bells assenting. Too little. Then forty, thirty, twenty cents, were 
severally proposed and discussed. At last, by way of compromise, 
the latter was adopted, and eighty cents a year agreed upon. Then 
came up the code of by-laws. Printed copies of tnose in use by the 
surrounding lodges had been furnished them by Elder Flint, and some 
judgment was needed to adopt the better portion and reject the rest.* 
A very stringent section concerning immorality in general, and the 
vices of intemperance, fighting, blasphemy, and gambling, in particu- 
lar, was inserted by unanimous consent. It was also resolved, nem. 
die., to have a chaplain as a standing officer, and that acting preach- 
ers, of whatever denomination, should receive the degree gratis. 4 
This, the general custom in the United States, was done with refer- 
ence to the fact that preachers are rarely remunerated for their labor 
as other men, and therefore in charitable contributions they should be 
spared. The stated meetings were now set for the Wednesday night 
after each full moon, to give the members light homeward ; and thir- 
teen meetings a year — the old rule. 

Time and place being then satisfactorily designated, the few other 
necessary preliminaries were arranged, and the consultation was 
closed, as it had been opened, with prayer. Rev. Dockery Moses was 
nominated first Worshipful Master, Bro. Boxton, first Secretary. The 
two elder Bells were made Wardens, and the younger Treasurer, on 
the Grand Lodge principle, that a man of worldly substance should 
fill that office. Let them reconcile the principle to any constitutional 
principle who can. Another error was committed, a very usual one, 
that of making Houghton, who had no capacity for committing or de- 
livering a sentence, the senior Deacon, one of the most important 
officers in a lodge. Three of the Elgin Masons, whose names had 
gone with theirs on the petition, were taken to fill out the list of 
officers. 

And now as to fittings. As funds were scarce, a few strips of tin, 
procured at the tin shop, were ingeniously shaped into the form of 
• lodge jewels, though, like the Egyptian hieroglyphics, they required 
an expounder to give their true intent. A few yards of bleached 
goods and tape served for masonic aprons, after passing through the 
discipline of scissors and needle in the hands of the forgiving Mrs 
Moses. . Houghton made a beautiful G and gilded it, also some turn- 
ed pillars, an altar, the necessary seats and stations. In framing the 


* It is to be regretted, that in many States no constitutional fora of by-laws for 
the use of subordinate lodges has been furnished under Grand Lodge authority. 

4 In 1788 the Grand Lodge of Scotland decreed that the clergy should be initi- 
ated into Masonry free of charge. We opine that the cause of this will continue to 
exist till the millennium. 

• I a 
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latter he was Freemason enough to avoid the idea of pulpits, and sub- 
stituted the true masonic principle of thrones. Miss Smith, sister-in- 
law of Boxton, who was in possession of a small income of her own — 
old man Snaile, her father, being dead — presented the lodge with cur- 
tains having the square and compass neatly embroidered thereon with 
her own fiur fingers ; also a bucket and dipper for water ; a big Bible, 
having the name and age of the new lodge under the head of Births; 
and a cushion. This liberality on the part of the maiden, we are 
happy to say, met its own reward ; for Saul Bell, who was all his 
days inclined to be over-bashful, took her generosity as a password, 
entered the door of her dwelling with masculine boldness, filed his 
petition for marriage, and astonished everybody by wedding her on 
the Wednesday after the second meeting of the lodge. As the three 
Bells prided themselves on striking the same note, the other two were 
driven in less than a twelvemonth to the same desperate act, and little 
Bells jingled in due course of time. 

The necessary notice had been forwarded to town, and the follow- 
ing announcement appeared conspicuously in the Elgin Courant : 

u Masonic — The members of Stone Squarer’s Lodge, U. D., will organize at 
Swipsey’s Chapel, in Pickett’s Bend, Wednesday, May 5, at 2 p. m. Brethren from 
other lodges fraternally welcome. 

The day set apart for this august ceremony proved pleasant. Every 
omen was favorable. The sun rose clear, the breeze was balmy but 
not too fresh ; the birds sounded the passwords, and made the signs 
their ancient brethren had done before them since they followed Eve 
out of Eden. By noon there was a large collection of people on the 
hill, which was crowned by Swipsey’s chapeL The reader will please 
accompany us thither. 

That old cataphr acted man, whose tobacco-stained lijps match his 
sumac-stained breeches, that is Deacon Mowthphoole. Some persons 
might feel a delicacy in hanging round a masonic lodge this way, but 
henas none to feeL He says Ac’s gtoain to lam suthen, and from his 
stupid appearance, it is certainly time he did. Luckily he’s a trifle 
dea£ or something might slip through the large crack m that upper 
room, ahd he hear it ! 

That bony-looking young man, with Gen. Lewis Cass on his breast- 
pin, and a pack of hounds on his coat buttons, that is Henry Herz. 
Henry has already put in his petition to be made a Mason, and can’t 
be persuaded but that he’ll be put through before midnight. He once 
paid a quarter to see an elephant, he says, and he got to see him right 
off. Why, then, should the Masons make him wait ? 

Those two chunky fellows on the log yonder, with eyes like a loco- 
motive, are Rossini and Auber Linley. Their father once played his 
clarionette at a Mason’s funeral, and he brought his sons up to wor- 
ship the very idea of some day joining the Masons. They are sitting 
there watching Bro. Ranwed’s saddle-bags, from which they suppose 
the branding irons will be drawn. Ah, if they can only stand the 
burning , what Masons they’ll make ! 

And hurrah, here comes the Elgin brethren, thirteen of them, all in 
a row, a real baker’s dozen, and merry as griggs ! That’s Lee’s 
voice ! Bless us, you’d know it a league. He nas just finished a 
joke, a real oyster of a thing, and see, Chandler looks pale and ex- 
hausted, as though he had been spitting blood, and the rest of them 
talk huskily, they’ve laughed so hard. Lee will be immensely wealthy 
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whenever sound jokes are taken at par, but meantime he must stick 
to press-board, goose, cabbage, and needle. 

There’s Graylet. To look at him, wouldn’t a man think he had lost 
his grandfather lately ? And yet that man, Graylett, says dryer wit 
and enjoys it better than any other in his chapter. But he laughs in- 
side, as though he was swallowing tobacco juice, and keeps his enjoy- 
ment tyled as close as he does the Royal Arch degree itself. 

Here they come ; make way for them, for they are the salt of Elgin. 
Here’s a body of Masons that Masonry may glory in. Every one of 
them is a temperance man ; not one of them swears. Every one of 
them has his little pasteboard box, inclosihg his regalia, brought down 
in honor of the new lodge ; not one of them but what belongs to some 
church. Good-fellowship lightens the orient of every eye. Fraternal 
feeling glistens through the pores of the face, and their very tongues 
ring with it. God bless such Masons as they. Not one of them 
laughs at the funny-looking bonnet of a thing perched up there on 
top of the chapel, for they all understand ’t was the best the brethren 
could do, banished as they were to the banks of the Euphrates. Oh ! 
such a sinewy grip as their hands can give ; they would almost lift up 
a dead body. They forbear to laugh at the hieroglyphical jewels so 
economically got up, and at the general rudeness of arrangements, for 
each visitor knows the heavy burden these enterprising six have 
shouldered ; yes, and each one has brought down a V in his pocket- 
book to loan them. Therefore, instead of fault-finding, there is an ex- 
pression of gratified surprise that so much has been done, and so well 
done too ; and many an encouraging prophesy is ventured, and many 
a pledge of aid is offered, if aid be required, and many — oh ! God 
bless such Masons anyhow. 

The crowd of cowans, by this time, has now increased to a tumult. 
Jehosaphat 1 only look at ’em. Here’s the whole Himmel family to 
the third generation I Here’s Bull Argot, the grocery keeper ; in his 
case curiosity has prevailed over covetousness, and dragged the spider 
from his den. Here’s Zelmira Jones, who teaches ; and Parson Long- 
fellow, who preaches. Here’s all the boys and girls of the band. 
Here glistens two-bit calico, under the glaring meridian, gay as a pear 
fowl’s tail expanded. Here do greatly abound glass beads, gaudy 
ribbons, red-leather shoes, artificial flowers of the heliotrope genus, 
bandana handkerchiefs, and other things ; concerning all of which we 
may safely say, that King Solomon was not so decorated. Yonder 
lady wears four dozen chickens in her ears. Her sister, by her side, 
whose Ckristianr name is Jabesh-gilead, has three geese and a coon 
represented in her breastpin, eight pairs of socks in her lace veil, a 
whole onion patch in her bonnet. 

Surely these folks must suppose that Stone-Squarers’ Lodge is to be 
organized in public, else why that remark from the philosophic 
Mowthphoole, echoed by Billy Serks at his back, that he'd lam suth - 
en bout the droUed things fore supper, gawl swizzled eff he didn't! 
What wonder that Bro. Ran wed thinks, “ No person has half so much 
curiosity to learn Mason secrets as the real red-hot anties ; and if they 
would take such pains to acquire Masonry in a lawful way, they would 
beat Solomon himself!” 6 


* A celebrated jester, no Mason, once published handbills in a locality like this, 
that ho would deliver an address on a certain day, exposing all the Masons’ secrets. 
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But Swipsey’s chapel is now full of them. They are not the sort 
to be driven away ; they’ve come for something, and something they’ll 
have before they go I 

After a whispered consultation behind the house, it is considered 
best to ask them all up into the lodge-room, and let Lee give them a 
talk. Agreed. He mounts the horse-block, and in his loud comic 
way invites all within sound of his voice, two thousand yards — if a 
fathom — to congregate upstairs and hear a masonic discourse. Hor- 
rors, what a rush ! Houghton, the carpenter, closes his eyes in dis- 
may that he may not see the stairs fall. They were never made for 
such a strain as this. Many accidents occur. Deacon Mowthphoole, 
first at the start, but failing in the outcome, has his glasses broken and 
his wife her pipe. Miss Zelmira Jones is heard to utter a naughty 
word as her tenderest corn is flattened under a behemoth’s foot. Bull 
Argot, who rarely swears to a preacher, condemns Parson Longfellow 
in characteristic language for treading upon his. The parson, who 
has dropped his hat, is borne upward by the current without it. The 
peddler Jochalfrosa loses his card of masonic breastpins that he had 
brought for sale, and it is supposed that one of Mike Mack’s sons ab- 
stracted it, for the whole Mack family started to Texas that night, 
and wore masonic breastpins all the way. Behind the rushing oow- 
ans appears a long trail of crushed beads, broken sashes, fragments of 
ribbons, colored garters, and a small round cushion, for which no Ma- 
son can possibly imagine a use. The Masons come last, purple with 
laughter at the whole scene, and that stolid Graylett, who never 
cracks a smile, brings up the rear. 

In the lodge-room sits curiosity personified in a hundred forms. 
Eyes, not pedunculated like a crab’s, therefore obnoxious to an over- 
strain, are overstrained in fixed stares, first at the open Bible — rare 
sight in Picket’s Bend — then at the aprons which hang on the walls, 
then at the golden letter G. But we must hurry on. 

Brother Lee calls out in stentorian notes that the Rev. Dockery 
Moses will address the throne of grace ; whereat the Masons rise like 
civilized beings, and the Benders sit still, as the Indians did when 
Columbus first celebrated mass in their presence. Prayer being ended, 
the inveterate punster Lee entertained the audience for an hour with 
just such a broken, disjointed talk as suited the audience around him. 
The pith of it, if it had any, was to show by the reductio ad absurdum 
(as Euclid hath it,) what Masonry is not. It is not religion, he said ; 
it is not vice ; it is not free ; it is not costly ; it is not easy of access 
to the bad, it is not difficult of access to the good. He illustrated 
with many rib-bursting anecdotes, and several that were pathetic, at 
which latter Miss Zelmira wept a tear, and old Billy Serks shouted 
an amen. 

The congregation, supposing all to be done, now went home quiet- 
ly. Deacon Mowthphoole “ deklarrin on his voracity that afore he’d 
had his own eyedis ’bout Masons, but now he know’d they wan’t the 
clean thing, caze they bragged so, and he’d give ’em goss yet, see eff 
he didn’t. 

The hill-top being quiet, and no sign of humanity visible, save the 
neglected graveyard on the dark north, the brethren proceeded to 


An immense crowd gathered. Some came two days journey with families and wa- 
gons. Bat the joker did not appear, and the multitude dispersed, sadly disap 
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organize in regular form, and this was the birth of Stone-Squarer’s 
Lodge. 

The following song was furnished them as a comprehensive sketch 
of masonic duties, connected with their new engagements to God, to 
the Order, and to each other. 

BROTHERLY LOYE. 


“ Ld brotherly loot continue.” 

By one God created, by one Saviour saved, 

By one Spirit lighted, by one mark engraved : 

We Ye taught in the wisdom our spirits approve, 

To cherish the spirit of Brotherly-love. 

Love, love, Brotherly-love — 

This world has no spirit like Brotherly-love. 

In the land of the stranger, we Masons abide, 

In forest, in quarry, on Lebanon’s side ; 

Yon temple we ’re building, its plan ’s from above, 

And we labor supported by Brotherly-love. 

Love, love, Brotherly-love — 

This world has no spirit like Brotherly-love. 

Though the service be hard, and the wages be scant, 

If the Master aocept it, our hearts are content ; 

The prize that we toil for, we’ll have it above , 

When the Temple’s completed in Brotherly-love. 

Love, love. Brotherly-love — 

This world has no Bpirit like Brotherly-love. 

Yes, yes, though the week may be long, it will end, 
Though the temple be lofty, the keystone will stand ; 
And the Sabbath, blesst day, every thought will remove, 
Save the mem’ry fraternal of Brotherly-love. 

Love, love, Brotherly-love — 

This world has no spirit like Brotherly-love. 

By one God created — corns, brothers , ’fls day / 

By one Spirit lighted — come, brothers, away ! 

With beauty, and wisdom, and strength to approve, 
Let’s toil while there’s labor in Brotherly-love. 

Love, love, Brotherly-love — 

This world has no spirit like Brotherly-love. 


DEATH .A. IN’ 33 THE MOTHER. 

AN ALLEGORY. 

A mother sat in sorrowful anxiety by the side of her infant ; she 
trembled and was afraid it would die. The eyes of her innocent babe 
had gradually closed ; it was pale, it caught at its breath, then no- 
thing could be heard but a faint sigh. The poor mother began to 
consider the babe with still more solicitude. 

Suddenly some one knocked at the door; then h man came in, 
wrapped up in a large blanket, which he required, for the day was 
intensely cold. Those who ventured out were almost instantly cover- 
ed with snow and hoar frost ; the wind blew with so much violence 
that it seemed to cut your face. 

Whilst the old man stood shivering there, and the child appeared 
to sleep, the mother went and poured out a little beer into a pot, and 
came to the fireplace to warm it. The old man was rocking the 
child’s cradle, and the mother, sit tin cr down bv its side, fixed her sad 
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and pensive eyes on the sick infhnt, who scarcely breathed. She took 
its tiny hand into her own. “ He will live, will he not ?” she in- 
quired of the old man ; w God is gracious, and will not bereave me of 
him?” 

The old man (it was Death himself} shook his head about in so 
strange a manner, that there was no telling whether he meant yes or 
no. The poor mother could not sustain his look ; tears ran down 
her cheeks. But by degrees her head fell upon her bosom, oppressed 
with sleep and watching — she had been sitting up for three nights ; 
she slumbered a little, for a very few minutes ; then she started up 
again, shuddering with cold. 

“What’s this?” said she, looking round with bewildering eyes. 
The old man had vanished, and the child along with him. 

The poor mother rushed out of her cottage, calling out for her babe 
in despair. 

She met a woman dressed in a long black gown, and sitting in the 
midst of the snow. The woman in black said to the mother, “ Death 
has been to thy house ; I saw him pass out with thy child ; but he 
travels more fleetly than the wind, and what he once takes away he 
never returns.” 

“ Tell me, oh ! tell me the road he took !” cried the mother ; “ show 
me the way, hnd I will overtake him;” 

w Yes, I know the road he tookl” answered the woman in black; 
“ but I cannot tell it thee until thou hast sung me all the songs thou 
sangst to thy child. I love them above all things ; I have so often 
listened to them ; for lo ! Iam Night, and many are the times I have 
seen thee weeping as thou satest singing.” 

“ I will sing them all over to you,” said the mother, “ but delay me 
no longer. I may, perhaps, even yet overtake them ; I may even yet 
recover my babe.” 

But Night was inflexible and silent. Then the poor mother began 
to sing, and as she sang she twisted her arms about in despair. She 
sang many, many songs, but the tears she shed were more numerous 
still. 

At length Night said to her, “ Go into that dark forest of fir trees ; 
for therein did I see Death enter with thy child and disappear.” 

Then the poor mother ran on, and, plunging into the forest, she 
came to a crossway, where several roads met ; she stopped, not know- 
ing which to take. 

She saw a thorn bush, without either flowers or leaves upon it ; for 
it was mid-winter, and flakes of snow hung from the branches. 

“ Have you seen Death pass by with my child ?” inquired the anx- 
ious mother. 

“ I have seen him,” answered the bush ; “ but I will not show thee 
the way he took until thou hast warmed me against thy heart. The 
frost will kill me ; I am half frozen as it is.” 

Thereupon she pressed the thorn bush upon her bosom so strongly, 
that her vital heat passed through ; the thorns pierced deeply into her 
flesh ; her blood gushed forth in a stream, and at every drop of blood 
' that spouted on the bush a fine green leaf appeared. Cold as the 
night was, the thorn bush was filled with flowers, so great was that 
vital heat in the mother’s heart. The bush then showed her the way 

^ext she came to the edge of a large gloomy lake, whereon there 
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was neither boat nor vessel to be seen. The ioe was not strong 
enough to walk upon, and it was too deep to be forded. The lake 
separated her from her child. Then she melt down, and wanted to 
drink the lake dry. This was more than any mortal could do ; but 
the poor mother, in her love for her child, thought she might perform 
a miracle. N 

w Oh ! what would I not give to meet with my child !” said she, 
weeping ; and then she jumped into the waves. 

• They bore her along like a boat. She reached the other side, where 
stood a fantastic house, a mile long at least. The poor creature could 
not distinguish whether it was a mountain, with its grottos and for- 
ests, or a mere house of wood and stone. She had almost lost her 
sight with weeping. 

“ Where shall I find Death, who stole my child away ?” she asked. 

“Death is not yet come,” replied an old, very old woman, the keep- 
er of the tombs. 44 But how hast thou oontrived to find thy way 
here ? Who has assistecPthee ?” 

44 God?’ replied the mother ; 44 God has taken pity on me. But my 
child, tell me where he is.” 

44 1 know not,” said the old woman ; 44 but you cannot see it. Many 
flowers and many trees have withered during the night ; Death wifi 
come soon to transplant them. Thou knowest, I suppose, that every 
one in this world has his vital flower and tree. They look like other 
trees and other flowers, but nevertheless they have beating hearts in 
their stems. So have children. Go on, then, to the field of Death ; 
it is possible you may discover your child there. But what wilt thou 
give me if I tell thee what thou must do next ?” 

44 1 have nought to give thee,” answered the mother ; 44 but I will 
go to the world’s end to serve thee.” 

44 Of what avail would that be to me ?” interrupted the old hag. 
“Thou shalt give me up thy long, flowing black hair, which is so 
beautiful. I must have it. You shall take my grey hair in its place.” 

“ Is that all you require ?” cried the mother, eagerly. 44 Oh 1 I will 
give it thee joyfully.’ So she gave up her beautiful dark ringlets, and 
took the grey locks in exchange. 

They went, therefore, to the field of Death, where the trees and . 
flowers grew and became entangled in one another most strangely. 
There you saw jacinthas beneath globes of crystal, and the beautiful 
peony with its vigorous stalk ; water plants, some of which were fresh 
and full of pith, others drooping. Black toads crawled along their 
spacious leaves, and water-snakes were seen to lay their heads on the 
cup of the flowers. 

There, too, you saw palm trees, plantains, and oaks, the flowery 
thyme and parsley. Every tree, every flower, had its proper name, 
and represented the life of a man. He whose life was connected to 
such and such a tree was still living, one in China, another in Green- 
land, a third in Russia, and so on all over the world. In one place, 
large trees, planted in pots too small for them, were stunted in their 
growth ; in another a drooping flower might be seen, though its bed 
was a rich soil, and a magnificent moss overlaid it. 

The mother, holding in her panting breath, bent over the small 
plants, listening to the beating or their hearts within. 

“ Here is my child !” she suddenlv exclaimed, stretching out her 
quivering hands towards a delicate blue flower, whose little h$#4 
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leaning over its stem. The mother had distinguished her child’s 
flower among millions. 

44 Don’t touch that flower,” said the old womad to her — 44 only re- 
main here; and when Death comes — as very soon he will — forbid 
him to touch it, and threaten to pull out others if he does : that will 
frighten him ; for he is responsible for all these trees and these flow- 
ers, and none can gather them without his leave.-’ 

Soon after, a cold frosty wind fretted and groaned through the 
walks of the vast garden, and it sounded like a rolling atmosphere oft 
sobs and lamentations. Then Death appeared to the weeping, tremb- 
ling mother. 

44 How hast thou been able to find thy way hither ?” he inquired of 
her. 44 How is it thou art here before me ?” 

44 1 am a mother,” answered the poor woman. 

Then Death stretched forth his hand to take the pretty little blue 
flower ; but the mother, wild with terror, stopped his arm, and held 
it in her own stiff fingers with superhuman strength. Bqt Death 
blew upon her hand, and the poor woman, rendered powerless by the 
touch, fell to the earth. The old man’s breath was much colder than 
the wind. 

44 Thou const not wrestle with me,” said Death. 

44 But God is mightier than thou art,” muttered the mother, in an 
agony of pain and grief. 

44 1 do but fulfil His decrees,” replied Death. 44 1 am his gardener. 
My duty is to take up these trees and these flowers, and to transplant 
them into Paradise, the unknown country. But I cannot tell you 
how they thrive there afterwards.” 

44 Restore me my child !” repeated the mother ; and she wept and 
supplicated. 

All at once she snatched at two beautiftil flowers, fresh, and per- 
fectly straight, one with each hand, and cried out : 

44 1 will pull up these flowers myself, if you drive me to despair.” 

44 Touch them not,” said Death. “Art thou so wretched thyself 
and wilt thou render another mother equally miserable ?” 

44 Another mother !” stammered the poor woman ; and immediately 
.her hands relaxed, and she let go the two flowers. 

44 Look down into this gulf at thy side,” resumed Death. 44 1 will 
tell thee the names of those two flowers you wanted to pull up, and 
then thou wilt see their future life, and all that thou wouldst have 
destroyed.” 

She looked down accordingly into the gulf, and a most delightful 
spectacle met her eyes. One of the two flowers spread forth joy and 
happiness wherever it bloomed; it was loved and blessed by all. 
Then the whole existence of the other flower was unrolled to her 
view; it was checkered with innumerable misfortunes, and sorrow 
and gri ef attended on all its steps. 

44 Which is the flower of sorrow, and which is that of joy?” asked 
the mother. 

44 1 cannot tell thee,” answered Death. 44 Thou canst know but this 
much only : one of the lives thou hast just beheld represents the fete 
of thy own child.” 

Thereupon the mother cried out in dismay : 

44 Which of these two fates belongs to my child ? Tdl me, tell 
gie r Save the innocent babe from all these calamities. Take him 
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away rather from this world, Mid carry him into the kingdom of bliss. 
Heed not my tears, nor my prayers ; forget all I have done.” 

44 1 understand thee not,” said Death. “ Must I restore thee thy 
child ? or must I carry it away into the unknown country, where all 
is nrjrstery ?” 

The unhappy mother was a prey to unutterable anguish ; she fell 
down on her knees and prayed. 

44 I am resigned to His will, who knows better than we do ourselves 
what is for our good,” she exclaimed, and her head fell upon her 
bosom. 

Then Death bore away the little child, and carried it off to the un- 
known country. 


HEALTHY, WEALTHY, ^JSTD WISE. 

I have much pleasure in announcing myself as the happiest man 
alive. My character is, I have reason to believe, new to the world. 
Novelists, Dramatists, and entertainers of an easily-amused public have 
never yet, to my knowledge, laid hands on me. Society is obscurely 
aware of my existence ; is frequently disposed to ask questions about 
me ; is always wanting to get face to face with me, and see what I 
am like ; and has never been fortunate enough yet to make the de- 
sired discovery. I come forward of my own accord, actuated by mo- 
tives of the most purely amiable sort, to dispel the mists in which I 
have hitherto been hidden, and to gratify the public by disclosing 
myself. Behold me, then, self-confessed Mid self-announced — the long- 
sought type ; the representative Individual ; the interesting Man who 
believes in Advertisements. 

In using the word Advertisements, I mean to imply all those pub- 
lic announcements, made chiefly through the medium of the newspa- 
pers, which address personal interests, and which require an exercise 
of personal faith in the individual who reads them. Advertisements 
which divert an unthinking public, which excite contemptuous aston- 
ishment in superficial minds, which set flippant people asking each 
other, 44 Who believes in this ? Where are the people who can possi- 
bly be taken in by it ?” and so on, are precisely the Advertisements 
to which I now allude. To my wise belief in these beneficent public 
offers of assistance to humanity, I am indebted for the unruffled men- 
tal tranquillity in which my life — a model life, as I venture to think it 
— is now passed. I see my fellow-creatures around me the dupes of 
their own fatal incredulity ; worn by cares, which never trouble me ; 
beset bv doubts, from which I have escaped for ever — I see this spec- 
tacle of general anxiety and general wretchedness ; and I find it inva- 
riably associated with a sarcastic suspicion, an irreverent disregard of 
those advertised roads to happiness and prosperity along which I have 
travelled, in my own personal case, with such undeniable and such 
astonishing results. My nature has been soft from infancy. My 
bosom is animated by a perpetual glow of philanthropy. I behold 
my species suffering, in all directions, through its own disastrous 
sharpness — and I compassionately come forward, in consequence, to 
persuade humanity that its business in this world is, not fo make 
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itself miserable by fighting with troubles, but to keep itself healthy, 
wealthy, and wise, by answering Advertisements. 

I ask, believe me, very little. Faith and a few postage stamps — I 
want nothing more to regenerate the civilised world. With these 
treasures in ourselves ; and with — to quote a few widely-known ad- 
vertisements — “ Graphiology,” w Ten Pounds weekly realised by either 
Sex,” “ Matrimony Made Easy,” and “ The Future Foretold,” all gen- 
tly illuminating our path through life, we may amble forward along 
our flowery ways, and never be jolted, never be driven back, never be 
puzzled about our right road, from the beginning of the journey to 
the end. Take my own case, as an instanoe ; and near me while I re- 
cord the results of personal experience. 

I shall abstain, at the outset, from quoting any examples to estab- 
lish the connection between advertisements and health; because I 
may fairly assume, from the notoriously large sale of advertised medi- 
cines, that the sick public is well aware of the inestimable benefit to 
be derived from an implicit confidence in quacks. The means, how- 
ever, of becoming, not healthy only, but wise and wealthy as well, by 
dint of believing in advertisements, are far less generally known. To 
this branch of the subject I may, therefore, address myself with the 
encouraging conviction that 1 am occupying comparatively new 
ground. 

Allow me to begin by laying down two first principles. No man 
can feel comfortably wise, until he is on good terms with himself ; and 
no man can, rationally speaking, be on good terms with himself until 
he knows himself. Ana how is he to know himself? I may be asked. 
Quite easily, I answer, by accepting the means of information offered 
in the following terms, and in all the newspapers, by a benefactress of 
mankind: 

“Know Thyself ! The Original Graphiologist, Miss Blank, continues her inter- 
esting and nseftil delineations of character, from examination of the handwriting, in 
afetyle peculiarly her own, and which can be but badly imitated by the ignorant 
pretenders and self-styled professors who have lately laid claim to a knowledge of 
this beautiful science. Persons desirous of knowing their own character, or that of 
any friend, must send a specimen of writing, stating sex and age, or supposed age, 
with fourteen uncut penny postage stamps, to Miss Blank, for which will be return- 
ed a detail of the guts, defects, talents, tastes, affections, etc., of the writer, with 
other things previously unsuspected, calculated to guide in the every-day affairs of 
life,” etc. 

This advertisement is no invention of my own. Excepting the 
lady’s name, it is a true oopy of an original, which does really appear 
in all the newspapers. 

Off went my handwriting, and my fourteen uncut stamps, by the 
next post. Back, in a day or two — for Graphiology takes its time — 
came that inestimable revelation of my character which will keep me 
to the last day of my life on the best and highest terms with myself. 
I incorporate my own notes with the letter, as an unquestionable 
guarantee of the truth of its assertions, and & pleasing evidence, like- 
wise, of its effect upon my mind on a first reading : 

“ The handwriting of our correspondent is wantingin firmness and precision.” 
(Solely in consequence of my having a bad pen.) “ There is apparent insincerity 
towards those who do not know youj but it is only putting a covering on your 
really warm heart” (How true.) “ Large-minded, and inclined to be very for- 
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giving. Generous, tint not very open.” (Weil, if I most be one or the other, and 
not both together, I would rather be generous than open — for who can blame the 
cloeed heart when accompanied by the open hand ?) “ Of sterling integrity and in- 
flexible perseverance.” (Just so !) “ You are clever in whatever you undertake — 
kindly — original — vivacious — full of glee and spirit.” (Myself! I blush to own it, 
but this is myself, drawn to the life !) “ You conceal your real nature not so much 
from hypocrisy os prudence — yet there is nothing sordid or mean about you.” (I 
should think not, indeed !) “ You show least when you appear most open, and yet 
you are candid and artless.” (Too true — alas, too true I) 44 You are good-humored, 
but it partakes more of volatile liveliness than wit” (I do not envy the nature of 
the man who thinks this a defect) “ There is a melancholy tenderness pervades 
your manner” — (there^s, indeed !)— ‘* when succoring any. one requiring your aid, 
which is at variance with your general tone. In disposition you are refined and 
sensitive.” 

WitlT this brief, gratifying, and neatly-expressed sentence, the esti- 
mate of my character ended. It has been as genuinely copied from a 
genuine original as the specimen which precedes it ; and it was ac- 
companied Jby a pamphlet presented gratis, on the “ Management of 
the Human Hair.” Apparently, there had been peculiarities in my 
handwriting which had betrayed to the unerring eye of the Graphio- 
logist, that my hair was not totally free from defects ; and the pam- 
phlet was a delicate way of hinting at the circumstance, and at the 
remedial agents to which I might look for relief. But this is a minor 
matter, and has nothing to do with the great triumph of Graphiology, 
which consists in introducing us to ourselves, on terms that make us 
inestimably precious to ourselves, for the trifling consideration of 
fourteen-penn’orth of postage stamps. To a perfectly unprejudiced — 
that is to say, to a wisely credulous mind — such a science as this car- 
ries its own recommendation along with it. Comment is superfluous, 
except iik the form of stamps transmitted to the Graphiologist. I 
may continue the record of my personal experiences. 

Having started, as it were, afresh in life, with a new and improved 
opinion of myself— having discovered that I am clever in whatever I 
undertake, kindly, original, vivacious, full of glee and spirit, and that 
my few faults are so essentially modest and becoming as to be more 
of the nature of second-rate merits than of positive defects — I am na- 
turally in that bland and wisely contented frame of mind .which pecu- 
liarly fits a man to undertake the choice of his vocation in life, with 
the certainty of doing the fullest justice to himself. At this new 
point in my career, I look around me once # again among my skeptical 
and unhappy fellow-mortals. What turbulence, what rivalry, what 
heart-breaking delays, disappointments, and discomfitures, do I not 
behold among the disbelievers in advertisements — the dupes of incre- 
dulity, who are waiting for prizes in the lottery of professional exist- 
ence ! Here is a man vegetating despondingly in a wretched curacy ; 
here is another, pining briefless at the unproductive Bar ; here is a 
third, slaving away his youth at a desk, on the chance of getting a 
partnership, if he fives to be a middle-aged man. Inconceivable infa- 
tuation ! JEvery one of these victims of prejudice and routine sees the 
advertisements — as I see them. Every one might answer the follow- 
ing announcement, issued by a disinterested lover of his species — as I 
answer it : 

44 Ten Pounds Weekly.— M ay be permanently realised by either sex, with eaeh 
pound expended. Particular clearly shown that these incomes ore so well secured 
vox* jy, 3 
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to those investing that to fail in realising them is impossible. Parties may com- 
mence with small investments, and by increasing them out of their profits, can, 
with unerring certainty, realise an enormous income. No partnership, risk, liabi- 
lity, or embarking in business. Incontestable authorities given in proof of these 
statements. Enclose a directed stamped envelope to,’ 7 etc., etc. 

All this information for a penny stamp ! It is offered — really offered 
in the terms quoted above — in the advertising columns of half the 
newspapers in England, especially in the cheap newspapers, which 
have plenty of poor readers, hungry for any little addition to. their 
scanty incomes. Would anybody believe that we persist in recognis- 
ing the clerical profession, the medical profession, the legal profession, 
and that the Ten-Pounds-Weekly profession is, as yet, unacknowl- 
edged among us ! 

Well, I despatch my directed envelope. The reply is returned to 
me in the form of two documents, one lithographed and one printed, 
and both so long that they generously give me, at the outset, a good 
shilling’s worth of reading for my expenditure of a penny stamp. The 
oommercial pivot on which the structure of my enormous future in- 
come revolves, I find, on perusal of the documents — the real docu- 
ments, mind, not my imaginary substitutes for them — to be a 44 Fab- 
bic”— described as somewhat similar in appearance to “printed vel- 
vet.” How simple and surprising ! how comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory — especially to a poor man, longing for that little addition to his 
meagre income ! The Fabric is certain to make everybody’s fortune. 
And why ? Because it is a patent Fabric, and because it can imitate 
everything, at an expense of half nothing. The Fabric can copy flow- 
ers, figures, landscapes, and historical pictures ; paper-hangings, dress- 
pieces, shawls, scarfs, vests, trimmings, book-covers, and 44 other manu- 
factures too numerous to detail.” The Fabric can turn out w hundreds 
of thousands of articles at one operation.” By skilful manoeuvring of 
the Fabric 44 ninety per cent, of material is saved.” In the multitudi- 
nous manipulations of the Fabric — and this is a most cheering circum- 
stance — 44 sixty veneers have been cut to the inch.” In the public 
disposal of the Fabric — and here is the most surprising discovery of 
all — the generous patentee, who answers my application, will distri- 
bute its advantages over the four quarters of the globe, in shares — five 
shilling shares — each one <*f which is “probably worth several hundred 
pounds.” But why talk of hundreds r Let clergymen, doctors, and 
Darristers talk of hundreds. The Ten-Pounds-Weekly profession 
takes its stand on the Fabric, and counts by millions. We can prove 
this (I speak as a Fabricator) by explicit and incontrovertible refer- 
ence to facts and figures. 

How much — the following illustrations and arguments are not my 
own, they are derived entirely from the answer I recieve to my appli- 
cation — how much does it cost at present to dress a lady, shawl a 
lady, and bonnet a lady, to parasol and slipper a lady, and to make a 
lady quite happy after that with a porte-monnaie, an album, and a 
book-cover ? Eight pounds — and dirt cheap, too. The Fabric will 
do the whole thing — now that 44 sixty veneers have been cut to the 
inch ” mind, but not before — for Two pounds. How much does it 
cost to carpet, rug, curtain, chair-cover, decorate, table-cover, and pa- 
per-hang a small house ? Assume ruin to the manufacturer, and say, 
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as a joke, Ten pounds. The Fabric, neatly cutting its sixty veneers 
to the inch, will furnish the house, as it furnishes the lady, for Two 
pounds. What follows ? Houses of small size and ladies of all sizes 
employ the Fabric. What returns pour in ? Look at the population 
of houses and ladies, and say Seventy Millions Sterling per annum. 
Add foreign houses and foreign ladies, under the head of Exports, 
and say Thirty Millions per annum more. Is this too much for the 
ordinary mind to embrace ? It is very good. The patentee is per- 
fectly willing to descend the scale at a jump ; to address the narrow- 
est comprehension; and to knock off nine-tenths. Remainder, Ten 
Millions. Say that u the royalty ” will be thirty per cent., and M such 
profit would give three millions of pounds sterling to be divided 
among the shareholders.” Simple as the simplest sum in the Multipli- 
cation Table ; simple as two and two make four. 

I am aware that the obstinate incredulity of the age will inquire 
why the fortunate Patentee does not keep these prodigious returns to 
himself. How base is Suspicion ! How easily, m this instance, is it 
answered and rebuked ! The Patentee refrains from keeping the re- 
turns to himself, because he doesn’t want money. His lithographed 
circular informs me — really and truly does inform me, and will inform 
you if you have to do with him — that he has had 44 a good fortune” 
left him, and that he is 44 heir to several thousand pounds a year.” 
With these means at his disposal, he might of course work his inesti- 
mable patent with his own resources. But no ! — he will let the pub- 
lic in. What a man ! How noble his handwriting must be, in a gra- 
phiological point of view ! What phrases are grateful enough to ac- 
knowledge his personal kindness in issuing shares to me at u the 
totally inadequate sum” — to use his own modest words — of five shil- 
lings each? Happy, happy day, when I and the Fabric and the 
Patentee were all three introduced to one another ! 

When a man is so fortunate as to know himself, from the height of 
his w volatile liveliness” to the depth of his 44 melancholy tenderness” 
— as I know myself — when, elevated on a multiform Fabric, he looks 
down from the regions of perpetual wealth on the narrow necessities 
of the work-arday world beneath him — but one other action is left for 
that man to perform, if he wishes to make the sum of his earthly feli- 
city complete. The ladies will already have anticipated that the 
action which I now refer to as final may be comprehended in one 
word — Marriage. 

The course of all disbelievers in advertisements, where they are 
brought face to face with this grand emergency, is more or less tor- 
tuous, troubled, lengthy, and uncertain. No man of this unhappy 
stamp can fall in love, bill and coo, and finally get himself married, 
without a considerable amount of doubt, vexation, and disappoint- 
ment occurring at one period or other in the general transaction of 
his amatory affairs. Through want of faith and postage stamps, man- 
kind have agreed to recognise these very disagreeable drawbacks as 
so many inevitable misfortunes ; dozens of popular proverbs assert 
their necessary existence, and nine-tenths of our successful novels are 
filled with the sympathetic recital of them in successions of hysterical 
chapters. And yet, singular as it may appear, the most cursory refer- 
ence to the advertising columns of the newspapers js sufficient tO 
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show the fallacy of this view, if readers would only exercise (as I do) 
their faculties of implicit belief. As there are infallible secrets for dis- 
covering character by handwriting, and making fortunes by Fabrics, 
so there are other infallible secrets for foiling m love with the right 
woman, fascinating her in the right way, and proposing to her at the 
right time, which render doubt, disappointment, or hesitation, at any 
period of the business, so many absolute impossibilities. Once again, 
let me confute incredulous humanity, by quoting my own happy expe- 
rience. 

Now, mark. I think it desirable to settle in life. Good. Do I 
range over my whole acquaintance ; do I frequent balls, concerts, and 
public promenades; do I spend long days in wearisome country- . 
houses, and sun myself persistently at the watering-places of England 
t — all for the purpose of finding a woman to marry ? I am too wise 
to give myself any such absurd amount of trouble. I simply start my 
preliminary operations by answering the following advertisement : 

“ To the Unmarried.— I f you wish to Marry, send a stamped-addressed envelope 
to the Advertiser, who will put you in possession of a Secret, by means of which 
you can win the affections of as many of the opposite sex as your heart may desire. 
This is suitable for either sex ; for the old or young, rich or poor, Whether of pre- 
possessing appearance or otherwise. Address Mr. Flam, London.” ' 

When the answer reaches me, I find Mr Flam — although undoubt- 
edly a benefactor to mankind — to be scarcely so ready of access and 
so expansive in his nature as the Proprietor of the Fabric. Instead 
of sending me the Secret, he transmits a printed paper, informing me 
that he wants two shillings worth of postage stamps first. To my 
ihind it seems strange that he should have omitted to mention this in 
the Advertisement. But I send the stamps, nevertheless, and get the 
Secret back from Mr Flam, in the form of a printed paper. Half of 
this paper is addressed to the fair sex, and is therefore, I fear, of no 
use to me. The other half, however, addresses the lords of the crea- 
tion ; and I §pd the Secret summed up at the end, for their benefit, in 
these few but most remarkable words : 

“ To the .Male Sex. — If a woman is clean and neat in her dress, respects the Sab- 
bath, and is dutiful towards her parents, happy will be the man who makes her his 
wife .” 

Most astonishing! All great discoveries are simple. Is it not 
amazing that nobody should have had the smallest suspicion of the 
sublime truth expressed above, until Mr Flam suddenly hit on it ? 
How cheap, too — how scandalously cheap at two shillings ! And this 
is the man whose generosity I doubted— the man who not only bursts 
on me with a new revelation, but adds to it a column of advice, every 
sentence of which is more than worth its tributary postage stamp. 
Assuming that I have fixed on my young woman, Mr Flam teaches 
me how to “ circumvent” her, in the following most artful and irre- * 
sistible manner : 

I must see her as often as possible. I must have something fresh 
to relate to her at every interview ; and I must get that u something 
fresh” out of the newspapers. I must tell her where I have been, and 
where I am going to, and what I have seen, and what I expect to see ; 
and if she wants to go with me, I must take her, and, what is more, I 
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must be lively, and “ come out with a few witty remarks, and be as 
amusing as possible” — for — and here is another Secret, another great 
discovery thrown in for nothing — I must recollect that “ the tunny 
man is always a favorite with the ladies.” Amazing insight ! How 
does Mr Flam get down into these deep, these previously-unsuspected 
well-springs of female human nature? One would like a brief me- 
moir of this remarkable person, accompanied by his portrait from a 
photograph, and enriched by a facsimile, for graphiological purposes, 
of his handwriting. 

To return once more, and for the last time, to myself. It may be 
objected that, although Mr Flam has illuminated me with an inesti- 
mable secret, has fortified me with invaluable advice for making my- 
self agreeable, and has assured me that if I attend to it, I may, “ after 
a few weeks, boldly declare my love, and make certain of receiving a 
favorable answer, he has, apparently, omitted, judging by my ab- 
stract of his reply, to inform me of the terms in which I am to make 
my offer, when I and my young woman are mutually ready for it. 
This is true. I am told to declare my love boldly ; but I am not told 
how to do it, because Mr Flam, of London, is honorably unwilling to 
interfere with the province of a brother-benefactor, Mr Hum, of Hull, 
who for twenty-six postage stamps — see Advertisement — will continue 
the process of my enlightenment, from the point at which it left off, 
in u the most wonderful, astonishing, and curious work ever published 
in the English language, entitled Matrimony Made Easy ; or, How 
to Win a Lover.” It is unnecessary to say that I send for this work, 
and two new discoveries flash upon me at the first perusal of it. 

My first discovery is, that identically the same ideas on the subject 
of matrimony, and identically the same phrases in expressing them, 
appear to have occurred to Mr Flam, of London, and to Mr Hum, of 
Hull. The whole first part of Mr Hum’s pamplet is, sentence for sen- 
tence, and word for word, an exact repetition of the printed paper 
previously forwarded to me by Mr. Flam. To superficial minds this 
very remarkable coincidence might suggest that Mr Flam . and Mr 
Hum, in spite of the difference in their respective names and addresses, 
were one and the same individual. To those who, like myself, look 
deeper, any such injurious theory as this is inadmissible, because it 
implies that a benefactor to mankind is capable of dividing himself in 
two for the sake of fraudulently* procuring from the public a double 
allowance of postage stamps. This is, under the circumstances, mani- 
festly impossible. Mr Flam, therefore, in my mind, remains a distinct 
and perfect Flam, and Mr Hum a distinct and perfect Hum ; and the 
similarity of their ideas and expressions is simply another confirmation 
of the well-known adage which refers to the simultaneous jumping of 
two great wits to one conclusion. So much for my first discovery. 

The second revelation bursts out on me from the second part of 
Mr Hum’s pamphlet, which, I may remark, in parenthesis, is purely 
and entirely his own. I have been previously in the habit of believ- 
ing that offers of marriage might extend themselves in the matter of . 
verbal expressions, to an almost infinite variety of forms. Mr Hum, 
however, taking me up at the point where Mr flam has set me down, 
amazes and delights me by showing that the matrimonial advances of 
the whole population of bachelors may be confidently made to the 
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whole population of spinsters in one short and definitely-stated form 
of .words. Mr Flam has told me when to declare my love ; and Mr 
Hum, in the following paragraph, goes a step further, and tells me 
how to do it : 

“ When the gentleman has somewhat familiarized himself with the lady, and per- 
ceived that he is not. at all events, an object of aversion or ridicule, he should seek 
a favorable opportunity, and speak to this effect * * I have come (miss, or madam, 
as the case may be) to take a probably final leave of you.’ The lady will naturally 
ask the reason : when the lover can add (and if he is a fellow of any feeling, the 
occasion may give a depth of tone and an effect to his eloquence, that may turn the 
beam in his favor, if it was an even balance before) : — 4 Because, madam, I find your 
society has become so dear to me, that I fear I must fly to save myself, as I may not 
dare to hope that the suit of a stranger might be crowned with success.” 

No more — we single men may think it short — but there is actually 
not a word more. Maid or widow, whichever she may be, “ crowned 
with success,” is the last she will get out of us men. If she means to 
blush, hesitate, tremble, and sink on our bosoms, she had better be 
quick about it, on the utterance of the word “ success.” Our carpet- 
bag is in the hall, and we shall take that “ final leave” of ours, to a 
dead certainty, unless she looks sharp. Mr Hum adds, that she pro- 
bably will look sharp. Not a doubt of it. Thank you, Mr. Hum ; you 
have more than earned your postage stamps ; we need trouble you no 
further. 

I am now thoroughly prepared for my future transactions with the 
fair sex — but where, it may be objected, is the woman on whom I am 
to exercise my little arts ? It is all very well for me to boast that I 
am above the necessity of toiling after her, here, there, and every- 
where — toil for her, I must ; nobody will share me that trouble, at 
any rate. I beg pardon — Destiny, for a consideration of postage 
stamps, will willingly spare me the trouble. Destiny, if I will patient- 
ly bide my time — whien I am only too willing to do — will hunt out a 
woman of the right complexion for me, and will bring her within easy 
hearing distance of the great Hum formula, at the proper moment. 
How can I possibly know this? Just as I know everything else, by 
putting my trust in advertisements, and not being stingy with my 
postage stamps. Here is the modest offer of service which Destiny, 
speaking through the newspapers, makes to mankind : 

44 The Future Foretold.— Any persons wishing to have their ftiture lives reveal- 
ed to them correctly, should send their age, sex, and eighteen stamps, to Mr. Nim- 
bus— whose prophecies never fail.” 

I send my age, my sex, and my eighteen stamps ; and Mr Nimbus, 
as the mouthpiece of Destiny, speaks thus encouragingly in return : 

44 Private.— I have carefully studied your destiny, and I find that you were born 
under the planet Mars. You have experienced in life some changes, and all has 
not been found to answer your expectations. There are brighter days and happier 
hours before you, and the present year will bring to you greater advantages tnan 
the past You will marry a Female of Fair Complexion, most desirous of gaining 
. your hand.” (That’s the woman ! I am perfectly satisfied. Destiny will bring us 
together ; the system of Mr. Flam will endear us to each other ; and the formula ot 
Mr. Hum will clench the tender business. All right Mr. Nimbus — what next ?) 
44 You will make a most fortunate speculation with a Male of whom you have some 
knowledge”— (evidently the proprietor of the Fabric) — 44 and, although there will 
be some difficulties arise for a time, they will again disappear, and your Star rises 
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in the ascendant. You will be successful in your undertakings and pursuits, and 
you will attain to a position in life desirable to your future welfare.” 

I have done. All the advertisements presented here, I must a Ain 
repeat, are real advertisements. Nothing is changed in any of them 
but the names of the advertisers. The answers copied are genuine 
answers, obtained, only a short time since, in the customary way, by 
formal applications. I need say no more. The lesson of wise credu- 
lity which I undertook to teach, from the record of my own experi- 
ence, is now before the world, and I may withdraw again into the 
healthy, wealthy, and wise retirement from which I have emerged 
solely for the good of others. 

Take a last fond look at me before I go. Behold me immovably 
fixed in my good opinion of myself, by the discriminating powers of 
Graphiology ; prospectively enriched by the vast future proceeds of 
my Fabric; thoroughly well grounded in the infallible rules for 
Courtship and Matrimony, and confidently awaiting the Female of 
Fair Complexion, on whom I shall practice them. Favored by these 
circumstances, lavishly provided for in every possible respect, free 
from everything in the shape of cares, doubts, and anxieties, who can 
say that I have not accurately described myself as the “happiest man 
alive and who can venture to dispute that this position of perfect 
bliss is the obvious and necessary consequence of a wise belief in Ad- 
vertisements ? 


HAPPINESS. 

When are we happiest? when the light of morn 
Wakes the young roses from their crimson rest ; 

When cheerftil sounds, upon the fresh winds borne, 
Till man resumes his work with blither zest, 

While the bright waters leap from rock to glen — 

Are we the happiest then ? 

When are we happiest? in the crowded hall, 

When Fortune smiles, and flatterers bend the knee ? 

How soon — how very soon — such pleasures pall ! 

How fast must Falsehood's rainbow-coloring flee ; 

Its poison flowerets leave the sting of care : 

We are not happy there ! 

Are we the happiest, when the evening hearth 
Is circled with its crown of living flowers ? 

When goeth round the laugh of harmless mirth, 

And when affection from her bright urn showers 

Her richest balm on the dilating heart ? 

Bliss I is it there thou art ? 

Oh, no ! not there ; it would be happiness 
Almost like heaven's, if it might always be, 

Those hrows without one shading of distress, 

And wanting nothing but eternity ; 

But they are things of earth, and pass away — 

They must, they must decay ! 

When are we happiest, then ? oh I when resigned 
To whatsoe'er our cup of life may bring ; 

When we can know ourselves but weak and blind, 
Creatures of earth ! and trust alone in Him 

Who giveth, in His mercy, joy or pain. 

Oh 1 we are happiest then ! 
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BY CAPTAIN MAINE BEID. 

CHAPTER I. — THE FLOWERY LAND. 

Linda Florida ! fair land of flowers ! Thus hailed thee the bold 
Spanish adventurer, as standing upon the prow of his caravel, he first 
caught sight of thy shores. 

It was upon the Sunday of Palms, — the festival of the flowers, — 
and the devout Castilian beheld in thee a fit emblem of the day. Un- 
der the influence of a pious thought, he gave thee its name, and well 
deservedst thou the proud appellation. 

That was three hundred years ago. Three full cycles have rolled 
past, since the hour of thy baptismal ceremony ; but the title becomes 
thee as ever. Thy floral bloom is as bright at this hour as when Leon 
landed upon thy shores — ay, bright as when the breath of Nature first 
called thee into being. 

Thy forests are stm virgin and inviolate ; verdant thy savannas ; thy 
groves as fragrant as ever — those perfumed groves of aniseed and 
orange, myrtle and magnolia. Still sparkles upon thy plains the ceru- 
lean lxia ; still gleam in thy waters the golden nymphae ; above thy 
swamps yet tower the colossal cypress, the gigantic cedar, the gum, 
and the bay-tree ; still over thy gentle slopes of silvery sand wave 
long leaved pines, mingling their acetalous foliage with the frondage 
of the palm. Strange anomaly of vegetation — the tree of the north 
and the tree of the south, types of the frigid and torrid — in this thy 
mild mid-region, standing side by side, and blending their branches 
together ! 

Linda Florida ! who can behold thee without peculiar emotion ? — 
without conviction that thou art a favored land ? Gazing upon thee, 
one ceases to wonder at the faith, the wild faith of the early adventu- 
rers — that from thy bosom gushed forth the fountain of youth, the 
waters of eternal life ! No wonder the sweet fancy found favor and 
credence ; no wonder so delightful an idea had its crowds of devotees. 
Thousands came from afar, to find rejuvenescence by bathing in thy 
crystal streams — thousands sought it with far more eagerness than 
the white metal of Mexico, or the yellow gold of Peru : in the search, 
thousands grew older instead of younger, or perished in pursuit of the 
vain illusion ; but who could wonder ? Even at this hour, one can 
scarcely think it an illusion ; and in that age of romance it was still 
easier of belief. A new world had been discovered, why not a new 
theory of life ? Men looked upon a land where the leaves never fell 
and the flowers never faded. The bloom was eternal, — eternal the 
music of the birds. There was no winter — no signs of death or decay. 
Natural, then, the fancy, and easy the faith,, that in such fair land 
man too might be immortal. 

The delusion has long since died away, but not the beauty that gave 
birth to it. Thou, Florida, ^art still the same — still art thou emphati- 
cally the land of flowers. Thy groves are as green, thy skies as bright, 
thy waters as diaphanous as ever. There is no change in the loveli- 
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ness of thy aspect. And yet I observe a change. The scene is the 
same, but not the characters ! Where are they of that red race who 
were born of thee and nurtured on thy bosom ? I see them not. In 
thy fields I behold white and black, but not red — European and Afri- 
can, but not one of that ancient people who were once thine own. 
Where are they ? 

Gone ! all gone ! No longer tread they thy flowery paths — no lon- 
ger are thy crystal streams deft by the keels of their canoes — no more 
upon the spicy gale is borne the sound of their voices — the twang of 
their bowstrings is heard no more amid the trees of the forest : they 
have parted from thee far and forever. 

But not willingly went they away ; for who could leave thee with a 
willing heart ? No, fair Florida ; thy red children were true to thee, 
and parted only in sore unwillingness. Long did they cling to the 
loved scenes of their youth ; long continued they the conflict of de- 
spair, that has made them famous for ever. Whole armies, and many 
a hard struggle it cost the pale-face to dispossess them ; and then they 
went not willingly — they were tom from thy bosom like wolf-cubs 
from their dam, and forced to a far western land. Sad their hearts 
and slow their steps, as they faced toward the setting sun. Silent or 
weeping, they moved onward. In all that band there was not one 
voluntary exile. 

No wonder they disliked to leave thee. I can well comprehend the 
poignancy of their grief. I too have enjoyed the sweets of the flowery 
land, and parted from thee with like reluctance. I have walked under 
the shadows of thy majestic forests, and bathed in thy limpid streams 
— not with the hope of rejuvenescence, but the certainty of health and 
joy. Oft have I made my couch under the canopy of thy spreading 
palms and magnolias, or stretched myself along the green-sward of 
thy savannas ; and, with eyes bent upon the blue ether of thy heavens, 
have listened to my heart repeating the words of the eastern poet : 

Oh ! if there be an elysium on earth, 

It is this !— it is this 1 


CHAPTER H. — THE INDIGO PLANTATION. 

My father was an indigo planter ; his name was Randolph. I bear 
his name in full — George Randolph. There is Indian blood in my 
veins. My father was of the Randolphs of Roanoke — hence descend- 
ed from the Princess Pocahontas. He was proud of his Indian ances- 
try — almost vain of it. 

It may sound paradoxical, especially to European ears, but it is true 
that white men in America, who have Indian blood in them, are proud 
of the taint. Even to be a half-breed is no badge of shame — particu- 
larly where the sang melSe has been gifted with fortune. Not all the 
volumes that have been written bear such strong testimony to the 
grandeur of the Indian character as this one fact — we are not ashamed 
to acknowledge them as ancestry ! 

Hundreds of white families lay claim to descent from the Virginian 

K sess. If their claims be just then must the fair Pocahontas have 
a blessing to her lord. I think my father teas of the true line- 
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age ; at all events, he belonged to a proud family in “ the old domin- 
ion,” and during his early life had been surrounded by slaves in hun- 
dreds. But his rich patrimonial lands became at length worn out — 
profuse hospitality well-nigh ruined him ; and not browing an inferior 
station, he gathered up the* fragments of his fortune, and moved south- 
ward — there to begin the world anew. 

I was bora before this removal, and am therefore a native of Virgi- 
nia ; but my earliest impressions of a home were formed upon the 
banks of the beautiful Suwanee, in Florida. That was the scene of 
my boyhood’s life — the spot consecrated to me by the joys of youth 
and the charms of early love. 

I would paint the picture of my boyhood’s home. Well do I rem- 
ember it : so fair a scene is not easily effaced from the memory. 

A handsome “ frame ’’-house, coloured white, with green Venetians 
over the windows, and a wide verandah extending all round. Carved 
wood porticoes support the roof of this verandah, and a low balustrade 
with light railing separates it from the adjoining grounds — from the 
flower parterre with its multotinted beauties in front, the orangery on 
the right flank, and a large garden on the left. From the outer edge 
of the parterre, a smooth lawn slopes gently to the bank of the river 
here expanding to the dimensions of a noble lake, with distant wood- 
ed shores, islets that seem suspended in the air, wild-fowl upon the 
wing, and wild-fowl in the water. 

Upon the lawn, behold tall tapering palms, with pinnatifid leaves — 
a species of oredoxia — others with broad fan-shaped fronds — the pal- 
mettoes of the south ; behold magnolias, clumps of the fragrant illici- 
um, and radiating crowns of the fragrant yucca gloriosa — all indige- 
nous to the soil. Another native presents itself to the eve — a huge 
live-oak extending its long horizontal boughs, covered thickly with 
evergreen coriaceous leaves, and broadly shadowing the grass beneath. 
Under its shade, behold a beautiful girl, in light summer robes — her 
hair loosely coifed with a white kerchief, from the folds of which have 
escaped long tresses glittering with the hues of gold. That is my sis- 
ter Virginia, my only sister, still younger than myself. Her golden 
hair bespeaks not her Indian descent, but in that she takes after our 
mother. She is playing with her pets, the doe of the fallow deer and 
its pretty spotted fawn. She is feeding them with the pulp of the 
sweet orange, of which they are immoderately fond. Another favor- 
ite is by her side, led by its tiny chain. It is the blade fox-squirrel, 
with glossy coat and quivering tail. Its eccentric gambols frighten 
the fawn, causing the timid creature to start over the ground, and 
press closer to its mother, and sometimes to my sister, for protection. 

The rear of the dwelling presents a different aspect — perhaps not so 
bright, though not less cheerful. Here is exhibited a soene of active 
life — a picture of the industry of. an indigo plantation. 

A spacious enclosure, with its post-and-rail fence, adjoins the house. 
Near the centre of this stands the great shed that covers half an acre 
of ground, supported upon strong pillars of wood. Underneath are 
seen huge oblong vats, hewn from the great trunks of the cypress. 
They are ranged m threes, one above the other, and communicate by 
means o£ spigots placed in their ends. In these the precious plant is 
macerated, and its cerulean color extracted. 
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Beyond are rows of pretty little cottages, uniform in size and shape, 
each embowered in its grove of orange-trees, whose ripening fruit and 
white wax-like flowers fill the air with perfume. These are the negro 
cabins. Here and there towering above their roofs in upright atti- 
tude, or bending gently over, is the same noble palm tree that orna- 
ments the lawn in front. Other houses appear within the enclosure, 
rude structures of hewn logs, with “ clap-board ” roofs : they are the 
stable, the corn-crib, the kitchen — this last communicating with the 
main dwelling by a long open gallery, with shingle roof, supported 
upon posts of the fragrant red cedar. 

Beyond the enclosure stretch wide fields, backed by a dark belt of 
cypress forest that shuts out the view of the horizon. These fields 
exhibit the staple of cultivation, the precious dye-plant, though other 
vegetation appears upon them. There are maize plants and sweet po- 
tatoes, some rice and sugar cane. These are not intended for com- * 
merce but to provision the establishment. 

The indigo is sown in straight rows, with intervals between. The 
plants are of different ages, some iust bursting through the glebe with 
leaves like young trefoil ; others full grown, about two feet in height, 
resemble ferns, and exhibit the light-green pinnated leaves which dis- 
tinguish most of the leguminosce — for the indigo belongs to this tribe. 
Some show their papilionaceous flowers just on the eve of bursting ; 
but rarely are they permitted to exhibit their full bloom. Another 
destiny awaits them ; and the hand of the reaper rudely checks their 
purple inflorescence. 

In the enclosure, and over the indigo-fields, a hundred human forms 
are moving ; with one or two exceptions, they are all of the African 
race — all slaves. They are not all of black skin — scarcely the majori- 
of them are negroes. There are mulattoes, samboes, and quadroons, 
ven some who are of pure African blood are not black, only bronze- 
colored ; but with the exception of the overseer and the owner of the 
plantation, all are slaves. Some are hideously ugly, with thick lips, 
low retreating foreheads, flat noses, and ill-formed bodies ; others are 
well-proportioned ; and among them are some that might be account- 
ed good-looking. There are women nearly white — quadroons. Of 
the latter there are several -that are more than good-looking — some 
are even beautiful. 

The men are in their work-dresses : loose cotton trousers, with 
coarse colored shirts, and hats of palmetto leaf. A few display dan- 
dyism in their attire. Some are naked from the waist upward, their 
black skins glistening under the sun like ebony. The women are more 
gaily arrayed in striped prints and heads “ toqued ” with Madras ker- 
chiefs of brilliant check. The dresses of some are tasteful and pretty. 
The turban-like coiffure renders them picturesque. 

Both men and women are alike employed in the business of the 
plantation — the manufacture of the indigo. Some cut down the plants 
with reaping hooks, and tie them in bundles ; others carry the bundles 
in from the fields to the great shed ; a few are employed in throwing 
them into the upper trough, the 44 steeper while another few are 
drawing off and 44 beating.” Some shovel the sediment into the drain- 
ing bags, while others superintend the drying and cutting out. All 
have tneir respective tasks, and all seem ahke cheerful in the perform- 
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ance of them. They laugh, and chatter, and sing ; they give back 
jest for jest ; and scarcely a moment passes that merry voices are not 
ringing upon the ear. 

And yet. these are all slaves — the slaves of my father. He treats 
them well ; seldom is the lash uplifted : hence the happy mood and 
cheerful aspect. ' 

Such pleasantpictures are graven on my memory, sweetly and deep- 
ly impressed. They formed the mise-efirscene of my early life. 

CHAPTER 1IL — THE TWO JAKES. 

Every plantation has its “ bad fellow ” — often more than one, but 
always one who holds pre-eminence in evil. “ Yellow Jake ” was the 
fiend, of ours. He was a young mulatto, in person not ill-looking, but 
9 of sullen habit and morose disposition. On occasions, he had shown 
himself capable of fierce resentment and cruelty. 

Instances of such character are more common among mulattoes than 
negroes. Pride of color on the part of the yellow man — confidence in 
a higher organism, both intellectual and physical, and consequently a 
keener sense of the degradation of his position, explain this psycologi- 
cal difference. 

As for the pure negro, he rarely enacts the unfeeling savage. In 
the drama of human life, he is the victim, not the villain. Ho matter 
where lies the scene — in his own land, or elsewhere — he has been ac- 
customed to play the part of the sufferer ; yet his soul seldom harbors 
resentment or ferocity. In all the world there is no kinder heart than 
that which beats within the bosom of the African black. 

Yellow Jake was wicked without provocation. Cruelty was innate 
in his disposition — no doubt inherited. He was a Spanish mulatto : 
that is, paternally of Spanish blood — maternally, negro. His father 
had sold him to mine ! 

A slave mother, a slave son. The father’s .freedom affects not the 
offspring. Among the black and red races of America, the child fol- 
lows the fortunes of the mother. Only she of Caucasian race can be 
the mother of white men. 

There was another “Jacob” upon the plantation — hence the dis- 
tinctive sobriquet of w Yellow Jake.” This other was “ Black Jake ;” 
and only in age or size was there any similarity between the two. In 
disposition they differed even more than in complexion. If Yellow 
Jake had the brighter skin, Black Jake had the lighter heart. Their 
countenances exhibited* a complete contrast — the contrast between a 
sullen frown and a cheerful smile. The white teeth of the latter were 
ever set in smiles : the former smiled only when under the influence of 
some malicious prompting. 

Black Jake was a Virginian. He was one of those belonging to 
the old plantation, had moved along with his master, and felt those ties 
of attainment which in many cases exist strongly between master and 
slave. He regarded himself as one of our family, and gloried in bear- 
ing our name. Like all negroes born in the “old dominion,” he was 
proud of his nativity. In caste, a Virginia negro takes precedence of 
all others. 

Apart from his complexion, Black Jake was not ill-looking. His 
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features were as good as those of the mulatto. He had neither the 
thick lips, flat nose, nor retreating forehead of his race — for these cha- 
racteristics are not universal. I have known negroes of pure African 
blood with features perfectly regular, and such a one was Black Jake. 

In form he might have passed for the Ethiopian Apollo. 

There was one who thought him handsome — handsomer than his 
yellow namesake. This was the quadroon Viola, the belle of the plan- 
tation. For Viola’s hand the two Jokes had long been rival suitors. 
Both had assiduously courted her smiles — somewhat capricious they 
were, for Viola was not without coquetry — but she at length exhibited 
a marked preference for the black. I need not add that there was 
iealousy between the negro and mulatto — on the part of the latter, 
rank hatred of his rival — which Viola’s preference had kindled into 
fierce resentment. More than once had the two measured their 
strength, and on each occasion had the black been victorious. Per- 
haps to this cause, more than to his personal appearance, was he in- 
debted for the smiles of Viola. Throughout all the world, throughout 
all time, beauty has bowed before courage and strength. 

Yellow Jake was our woodman ; — Black Jake the curator of the 
horses, the driver of u white marsa’s ” barouche. * 

The story of the two Jakes — their loves and their jealousies — is but 
a common affair in the petite politique of plantation life. I have sin- 
gled it out, not from any separate interest it may possess, but as lead- 
ing to a series of events that exercised an important influence upon 
my own subsequent history. 

The first of these events was as follows : Yellow Jake, burning with 
jealousy at the success of his rival, had grown spiteful with Viola. 
Meeting her by some chance in the woods, and far from the house, he 
had offered her a dire insult. Resentment had rendered him reckless. 
The opportune arrival of my sister had prevented him from using vio- 
lence, but the intent could not be overlooked ; and chiefly through my 
sister’s influence, the mulatto was brought to punishment. 

It was the first time that Yellow Jake had received chastisement, 
though not the first time he had deserved it. My father had been in- 
dulgent with him — too indulgent, all said. He had often pardoned 
him when guilty of faults — of crimes. My father was of an easy tern- 9 
per, and had an exceeding dislike to proceed to the extremity of the 
lash ; but in this case my sister had urged with some spirit, the neces- 
sity of the punishment. Viola was her maid ; and the wicked oonduct 
of the mulatto could not be overlooked. 

The castigation did not cure him of his propensity to evil. An event 
occurred shortly after that proved he was vindictive. My sister’s 
pretty fawn was found dead by the shore of the lake. It could not 
have died from any natural cause, for it was seen alive, and skipping 
over the lawn but the hour before. No alligator could have done it, 
nor yet a wolf. There was neither scratch nor tear upon it ; no signs 
of blood. It must have been strangled. It teas strangled, as the in- 
quiry proved. 

Yellow Jake had done it, and Black Jake had seen him. From the 
orange grove, where the latter chanced to be at work, he had been 
witness of the tragic scene ; and his testimony procured a second flog- 
ging for the mulatto. 
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A third event followed close upon the heels of this — a quarrel be- 
tween negro and mulatto, that came to blows. Yellow Jake, with an 
instinct derived from his Spanish paternity, drew his knife, and inflict- 
ed a severe wound upon his unarmed antagonist. 

This time the punishment was more severe. I was myself enraged, 
for black Jake was my body-guard and favorite. Though his skin 
was black, and his intellect but little cultivated, his cheerful disposi- 
tion rendered him a pleasant companion ; he was, in fact, the chosen 
associate of my boyish days — my comrade upon the water and in the 
woods. Justice required satisfaction, and Yellow Jake caught it in 
earnest. 

The punishment proved of no avail It seemed, if anything, but to 
excite more thoroughly the demon of evil within him : as the sequel 
will eminently prove. 


CHAPTER IV. — THE UOMMOCK. 


Just outside the orangery was one of those singular formations — 
peculiar, I believe, to Florida. 

A circular basin, like a vast sugar-pan, opens into the earth, to the 
depth of many feet, and having a diameter of forty yards or more. In 
the bottom of this several cavities are seen, about the size and of the 
appearance of dug wells, regularly cylindrical — except where their 
sides have fallen in, or the rocky partition between tnem has given 
way — in which case they resemble a vast honeycomb with broken 
cells. 


The wells are sometimes found dry ; but more commonly there is 
water in the bottom, and often filling the great tank itself. 

Such natural reservoirs, although occuring in the midst of level 
plains, are always partially surrounded by eminences — knolls, and de- 
tached masses of testaceous rocks ; all of which are covered by an ever- 
green thicket of native trees, as magnolia grandiflora, red bay, zan- 
thoxylon, live-oak, mulberry, and several species of fan-palms, better 
known as palmetto es. Sometimes these shadowy coverts are found 
among the trees of the pine forests, and sometimes they appear in the 
midBt of green savannas, like islets in the ocean. They constitute the 
u hommocks ” of Florida, famed in the story of its Indian wars. 

One of these then, was situated just outside the orangery; with 
groups of testaceous rocks forming a half-circle around its edge, and 
draped with the dark foliage of evergreen treps, of the species already 
mentioned. The water contained in the basin was sweet and limpid ; 
and far down in its crystal depths might be seen gold and red fish, 
with yellow bream, spotted bass, and many other beautiful varieties 
of the finny tribe, disporting themselves all day long. The tank was 
in reality a natural fishpond ; and, moreover, it was used as the family 
bathing place ; for, under the hot sun of Florida, the bath is a neces- 
sity as well as luxury. 

From the house it was approached by a sanded walk that led across 
the orangery, and some large stone flags enabled the bather to de- 
scend conveniently into the water. Of course, only the white mem- 
bers of the family were allowed the freedom of this charming sanc- 
tuary, 
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. Outside the hommock extended the fields under cultivation, until 
hounded in the distance by tall forests of cypress and white cedar — a 
sort of impenetrable morass that covered the country for miles beyond. 

On one side of the plantation-fields was a wide plain, covered with 
grassy tur£ and without enclosure of any kind. This was the “ sav- 
anna,” a natural meadow where the horses and cattle of the plantation 
were freely pastured. Deer often appeared upon this plain and flocks 
of the wild turkey. 

I was just of that age to be enamored of the chase. Like most 
youth of the southern states who have little else to do, hunting was 
my chief occupation ; and I was passionately fond of it. My father 
had procured for me a brace of splendid greyhounds ; and it was a 
favonte pastime with me to conceal myself in the hommock, wait for 
the deer and turkeys as they approached, and then course them across 
the savanna. In this way I made many a capture of both species of 
game ; for the wild turkey can easily be run down with fleet dogs. 

The hour at which I was accustomed to enjoy this amusement was 
early in the morning, before any of the family were astir. That was 
the best time to find the game upon the savanna. 

One morning, as usual, I repaired to my stand in the covert. I 
climbed upon a rock whose flat top afforded footing both to myself 
and my dogs. From this elevated position I had the whole plain 
under view, and could observe any object that might be moving upon 
it, while I was myself secure from observation. The broad leaves of 
the magnolia formed a bower around me, leaving a break in the foli- 
age, through which I could make my reconnaisance. 

On this particular morning I had arrived before sunrise. The horses 
were still in their stables, and the cattle in the enclosure. Even by 
the deer the savanna was untenanted, as I could perceive at the first 
glance. Over all its wide extent not an antler was to be seen. 

I was somewhat disappointed on observing this. My mother ex- 

G cted to entertain a party on that day. She had expressed a wish to 
ve venison at dinner : I had promised her she should have it ; and, 
on seeing the savanna empty, I felt disappointment. 

I was a little surprised, too ; the sight was unusual. Almost every 
morning, there were deer upon this wide pasture, at one point or 
another. 

Had some early stalker been before me ? Probable enough. Per- 
haps young Ringgold, from the next plantation ; or may be one of the 
Indian hunters, who seemed never to sleep ? Certainly some one had 
been over the ground, and frightened off the game ? 

The savanna was a free range, and all who chose might hunt or 
pasture upon it. It was a tract of common ground, belonging to no 
one of the plantations — government land not yet purchased. 

Certainly Ringgold had been there ? or old Hiclanan, the alligator- 
hunter, who lived upon the skirt of our plantation ? or it might be an 
Indian from the other side of the river r With such conjectures did 
I account for the absence of the game. 

I felt chagrin. I should not be able to keep my promise ; there 
would be no venison for dinner. A turkey I might obtain ; the hour 
for chasing them had not yet arrived. I could hear them calling from 
the tall tree tops — their loud gobbling borne far and dear upon the 
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still air of the morning. I did not care for these — the larder was 
already stocked with them ; I had killed a brace on the preceding day. 
I did not want more — I wanted venison. 

To procure it I must needs try some other mode than coursing. I 
had my rifle with me ; I could try a still hunt in the woods. Better 
still, I should go in the direction of old Hickman’s cabin ; he might 
help me in my dilemma. Perhaps he had been out already ? — if so, 
he would be sure to bring home venison. I could procure a supply 
from him, and keep my promise. 

The sun was just showing his disc above the horizon ; his rays were 
tinging the tops of the distant cypresses, whose light-green leaves 
shone with the hues of gold. 

I gave one more glance over the savanna, before descending from 
my elevated position ; in that glance I saw what caused me to change 
my resolution and remain upon the rock. 

A herd of deer was trooping out from the edge of the cypress for- 
est — at that comer where the rail fence separated the savanna from 
the cultivated fields. u Ha ! ” thought I, “ they have been poaching 
upon the young maize plants.” 

I bent my eyes towards the point whence, as I supposed they had 
issued from the fields. I knew there was a gap near the comer with 
movable bars. I could see it from where I stood ; but I now per- 
ceived that the bars were in their places ! 

The deer could not have been in the fields, then ? It was not likely 
they had leaped either the bars or the fence. It was a high rail fence 
with “ stakes and riders.” The bars were as high as the fence. The 
deer must have come out of the woods ? 

This observation was instantly followed by another. The animals 
were running rapidly, as if alarmed by the presence of some enemy. 

A hunter is behind them ? Old Hickman ? Ringgold ? Who ? 

I gazed eagerly, sweeping my eyes along the edge of the timber, 
but for a while saw no one. 

A lynx or a bear my have startled them ? If so, they will not go 
far : I shall have a chance with my greyhounds yet. Perhaps ” 

My reflections were brought to a sudden termination, on perceiving 
what had caused the stampede of the deer. It was neither bear nor 
lynx, but a human being. 

A man was just emerging from out the dark shadow of the cypress- 
es. The sun as yet only touched the tops of the trees ; but there was 
light enough below to enable me to make out the figure of a man — 
still more to recognize the individual. It was neither Ringgold nor 
Hickman, nor yet an Indian. The dress I knew well — the blue cot- 
tonade trousers, the striped shirt and palmetto hat. The man was 
Yellow Jake. 


CHAPTER m. — THE MULATTO’S FOLLOWER. 

Not without some surprise did I make this discovery. What was 
the mulatto doing in the woods at such an hour ? It was not his 
habit to be so thrifty ; on the contrary, it was difficult to rouse him 
to his daily work. He was not a hunter — had no taste for it. I never 
8&w him go After game — though from being always in the woods, he 
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wm well acquainted with the haunts and habits of every animal that 
dwelt there. What was he doing abroad on this particular morning ? 
I remained on my perch to watch him, at the same time keeping an 
eye upon the deer. 

It soon became evident that the mulatto was not after these ; for, 
on coming out of the timber, he turned along its edge in a direction 
opposite to that in which the deer had gone.. He went straight to- 
wards the gap that led into the maize-field. 

I noticed that he moved slowly and in a crouching attitude. I 
thought there was some object near his feet : it appeared to be a dog, 
but a very small one. u Perhaps an opossum.” thought L It was of 
whitish color, as these creatures are ; but in the distance I could not 
distinguish between an opossum and a puppy. I fancied, however, 
that it was the pouched animal ; that he had caught it in the woods, 
and was leading it along in a string. 

There was nothing remarkable or improbable in all this behaviour. 
The mulatto may have discovered an opossum-cave the day before, 
and set a trap for the animal. It may have been caught in the night, 
and he was now on his way home with it. The only point that sur- 
prised me was that the fellow had turned hunter ; but I explained 
this upon another hypothesis. I remembered how fond the negroes 
are of the flesh of the opossum, and Yellow Jake was no exception to 
the rule. Perhaps he had seen the day before that this one could be 
easily obtained, and had resolved upon having a roast ? 

But why was he not carrying it in a proper manner ? He appeared 
to be leading or dragging it, rather — for I knew the creature would 
not be led — and every now and then I saw him stoop towards it, as if 
caressing it ! I was puzzled ; it could not be an opossum. 

I watched the man narrowly until he arrived opposite the gap in 
the fence. I expected to see him step over the bars — since through 
the maize field was the nearest way to the house. Certainly he en- 
tered the field ; but, to my astonishment, instead of climbing over in 
the usual manner, I saw him taking out bar after bar, down to the 
very lowest. I observed, moreover, that he flung the bars to one side, 
leaving the gap quite open ! He then passed through, and entering 
among the com, in the same crouching attitude, disappeared behind 
the broad blades of the young maize plants. 

For a while I saw no more of him, or the white object that he w toat- 
ed ” along with him in such a singular fashion. I turned my atten- 
tion to the deer : they had got over their alarm, and had halted near 
the middle of the savanna, where they were now quietly browsing. 

But I could not help pondering upon the eccentric manoeuvres I 
had just been witness of; and once more I bent my eyes toward the 
place, where I had last seen the mulatto. 

He was still among the maize-plants. I could see nothing of him ; 
but at that moment my eyes rested upon an object that filled me with 
fresh surprise. 

Just at the point where Yellow Jake had emerged from the woods, 
something else appeared in motion — also coming out into the open 
savanna. It was a dark object, and from its prostrate attitude, re- 
sembled a man crawling forward upon his hands, and dragging hiq 
limbs after him. 
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For a moment or two, I believed it to be a man — not a white man, 
but a negro or an Indian. The tactics were Indian, but we were at 
peace with these people, and why should one of them be thus trailing 
the mulatto ? I say “ trailing,” for the attitude and motions, of what 
ever the creature I saw, plainly indicated that it was following upon 
the track which Yellow Jake had passed over. 

Was it Black Jake who was after him? 

This idea came suddenly into my mind ; I remembered the vendetta 
that existed between them ; I remembered the conflict in which Yel- 
low Jake had used his knife. True, he had been punished, but not by 
Black Jake himself. Was the latter now seeking to revenge himself 
in person ? 

This might have appeared the easiest explanation of the scene that 
was mystifying me, had it not been for the improbability of the black 
acting in such a manner. I could not think that the noble fellow 
would seek any mean mode of retaliation, however revengeful he 
might feel against one who had so basely attacked him. It was not 
in keeping with his character. No; it could not be he who was 
crawling out of the bushes. 

Nor he, nor any one. 

At that moment the golden sun flashed over the savanna. His 
beams glanced along the green-sward, lighting the trees to their bases. 
The dark form emerged out of the shadow, and turned head towards . 
the maize-field. The long prostrate body glittered under the sun with 
a sheen like scaled armor. It was easily recognized. Not Indian — 
not negro — not human : it was the hideous form of an alligator ! 

TO B> OOVTIHU1D. 


“PORTRAITS I IN' THIS STYLE.** 

It made a great stir in the small circle of my acquaintance. Every- 
body said what a splendid thing it was for me, until I began myself 
to think my fortune was really made at last, and that the good time 
which had been holding off for so long had now come upon me with 
a rush. My sanguine, hopeful friends lagged their heads knowingly 
and self-congratulatingly, and said they were always certain it would 
be so. My severe, discouraging friends, whose dumb prophecies, in 
the way* of elevations of the eyebrows, and wide openings of the 
eyes, had nearly driven me frantic by their portentous vagueness, now 
thawed towards me, and seemed to hint that they had been quite 
aware of it all along, only they were cautious and judicious, albeit 
others were not, and they did not want to puff up a young man with 
conceited notions ; considering depression a wholesome state for the 
mind, and wet blankets in general rather useful applications. How it 
came about I never knew precisely. Why it became necessary to 
paint Blodger, or that being granted, how it was the commission to 
paint the Blodger Testimonial Portrait was riven to me, I have never 
been able to elicit. I only know that the Muddlecomhe Courier, one 
fine morning, had great pleasure in announcing that the delightful 
duty of painting the portrait of that distinguished individual, Mr. 
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Alderman Blodger, the picture being executed for the behoof and at 
the expense of the municipal council, had been confided to their a gifted 
Mow-townsman” — meaning me — who, they doubted not, would 
achieve a work likely to be a remarkable decoration of the Muddle- 
combe town-hall, and enhancing greatly the art-progress of the United 
Kingdom. It is true that the Muddleeombe Independent , in a sardo- 
nic, headed “Gross Corruption — Another Job,” denounced me and 
my connection with the affair in really unwarrantable language ; but 
I have reason to believe that that journal was in the interest of a 
rival painter, Bister, who wrote its fine-art articles, and expected to 
receive the Blodger commission, but was disappointed. 

It having been decided that Blodger should have a portrait, it was 
not, of course, for me to question the justice of the decision, or to 
seek to disturb it by ploughing up the merits of the case. I may be 
permitted to state, however, that although he might have been a great, 
even a good man, he was not excellently adapted for the purposes of 
art Blodger was not possessed of those skin-deep, personal charms 
which are the desiderata of painters. He was not handsome — em- 
phatically not. He had an eminently municipal figure. Strong opin- 
ions about local government, and vested interests seemed written in 
every line of his face. He was massy in form, with a great well- 
victualled bastion of a stomach, such as a strong army of turtles only 
could hope to carry. There was quite a natural cravat of flesh about 
his neck and chin. His little eyes, but for their glittering fierceness, 
would have been lost in the wide expanse of his face, like solitary 
pins in a large pincushion. A bush of hair, like a house-broom dyed 
red, blazed in tumbled grandeur on the top of his head, and was only 
eclipsed by the surpassing scarlet of his ears, which, from something 
phenomenal in their constitution, always rejoiced in a raw mutton- 
chop appearance, as though they had been savagely boxed. 

Of me, I think, Blodger took bitter views from the first moment of 
our ao<juaintance ; but since, as a supreme utilitarian, he entertained 
degrading ideas of my profession, and even went so far as to denounce 
the fine arts as “ gammon,” it was not altogether surprising that his 
opinion of me was uncomplimentary. He always addressed me as 
44 young man,” frowning with a severe intensity, that seemed to say: 
“No levity; the work before you is of vital importance. No joking, 
if you please ; the face of Blodger is in your hands, and posterity, 
even more than the existing generation, demands that you will pre- 
sent to them a faithful effigy of Blodger.” He made a great favor 
and difficulty of sitting, and nearly worried to death a super-stout 
footman in purple-plush, with continual commands and countermands 
m the way of messages to me, as to whether he could or could not 
sit, and the time of sitting. On entering my studio he produced a 
large gold watch, which he drew from his fob with as much care and 
labour as he could have exercised in the landing of a heavy fish, and 
keeping the hands of his watch constantly in view, he sat lor half an 
hour, and not for one moment beyond. He then rose, slipped off his 
municipal robes and chain of office, resumed his watch — the restora- 
tion of that watch to its particular pocket was like packing away the 
last article in an overful carpet-bag — put on a hard, tight, and very 
shiny hat ; gave it $ blow pn the top, like a bang on a kettle-drum j 
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said “ good-morning” with an explosive snort, wheeled round, and 
marched quickly from the house. He was a fearful man to paint, and 
had a magisterial way of keeping his eye upon me, as though I were 
likely to commit some art-larceny, and embezzle one of his features, 
or defraud his complexion of its proper vermilion, that caused a cul- 
prit-feeling to come over me when in his presence. It seemed to me 
that it would be quite a natural conclusion to the business of a sitting, 
that Blodger should detonate : “ Committed as a rogue and a vaga- 
bond — old offender — tread-mill — one month — officer, remove the pri- 
soner.” It was hard to be working with this feeling upon me, but, 
indeed, I couldn't shake it off It was hard to look up and find Blod- 
ger ceaselessly down upon me, as it were. u You'd better be careful, 
young man ; you may have heard of such a thing as contempt of 
court. I warn you ; we don’t stand levity here ; and don’t waste va- 
luable time. No artist affectations, if you please. Don’t lean back in 
that calm, contemplative way, swaying your head from side to side. 
It’s Blodger your painting. Don’t sweep away your colour ; don’t 
curve round your brush in that defiant, reckless way. You’re paint- 
ing Blodger’s lips. You’re placing the orthodox warm chocolate sha- 
dow in the centre of the face for the especial development and throw- 
ing up of Blodger’s nose. Take heed! No trifling with Blodger’s 
left eye, for, remember, Blodger has got his right eye on you, and no 
mistake. Look out !” 

But at least Blodger sat well when he did sit. He did his work 
during his half hour visits. Occasionally, it is true, he had an inter- 
rupting habit of loading himself with very heavy charges of snufl^ 
and then firing himself off in loud percussive sneezes, each individual 
and distinct, like minute-guns at sea. Otherwise, he sat as steadily 
as a lay figure. He seemed to have some power of petrifying him- 
self for a prescribed period, within which he stirred not a limb, not a 
muscle. One might nave been tempted to have gone up to him and 
pricked him with a pin, to ascertain if he were a real and not an imi- 
tation Blodger, but for the terrible life blazing in his eye. But the 
bodily quiescence which gave such comfort to Blodger during the 
sittings was not imitated by his wife. Mrs Blodger frequently ac- 
companied him in his visits to the studio, and I fairly dreaded her 
coming. How I thanked my stars that Muddlecombe had not com- 
missioned me to paint her portrait ; for she was an amazing creature, 
Mrs Blodger — a woman of large calibre, a sort of aldermanic Semi- 
ramis. By the elderly gentlemen of Muddlecombe, she was unani- 
mously voted “ a monstrous fine woman” — the peculiar old-gentleman 
phrase for the class of beauty of which Mrs Boager was a shining ex- 
ample. I decline to say anything about her age ; in fact I have no 
distinct notions about it ; it was not a subject upon which I dared to 
trust myself ; for soon after I had heard the terrible peals which Pur- 
ple-plush thundered on ray door-knocker — soon after the bang-bang 
flop of the carriage-steps being let down, the swaying and swinging 
about of strong satin or velvet skirts on the staircase, the gush of 
perfume or pomade, and the grand floating entrance of Mrs Blodger, 
like a frigate in full sail — soon after these I may say I almost lost con- 
sciousness. I have a vision — nothing more substantial, for Blodger’s 
eye was always screwing me down tight to my worfcrr-of a parrot-like 
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nose pecking about at me and at everything else in the room, being 
the property of an enlarged woman lookinglike a colossal bird of prey 
m cherry-coloured velvet. She had a way of peering through mas- 
sive gold-framed eye-glasses, which she was always lifting astride her 
nose. She insisted on my continuing my work, and then stood over 
me with her glasses. It was like pursuing a task under terror of the 
l**h. I tried to paint, to concentrate my whole thoughts upon my 
picture ; but when I knew that Blodger’s eye was attacking me in 
front, while Mrs. Blodger’s eye-glass mercilessly harrassed me in the 
rear ; when I felt that she was subjecting me to a searching examina- 
tion, that she looked* well at my head, and thoroughly appreciated that 
portion of the crown where the hair is beginning to thin ; that she 
had seen that my shirt-collar was slightly dingy, and that some little 
misunderstanding between it and my cravat, from hurried putting on, 
had rendered their union less perfect than it might have been ; that 
she had now arrived at my coat-collar, and had noted how old and 
threadbare a garment is the shooting-jacket in which it seemeth good 
to me to paint ; and that she had taken account of my hands, ob- 
served the smear of Venetian red on my right forefinger; was won- 
dering how ever I came to possess an opal ring ; had contemplated 
that one of my wrist-bands was soiled by work, and that the other 
had lost a button ; and was now quietly going down my back to dis- 
cover that one of the buttons behind was missing, and the pocket-hole 
torn : my nervous anxiety nearly drew my brush from my fingers. 
And then the wonderful way in which she talked ! She alluded to 
me as a u painter person,” and referred generally to 44 artist-people.” 
She found everything 44 So droll !” 44 So curious !” 44 So eccentric !” and 
had an interrogative way of saving “Really?” 44 No?” 44 Yes?” 
“Indeed?” 44 You don’t say so ?” that was as puzzling as any con- 
nundrum I ever heard. She would sweep round the room, whirling 
about her velvet skirts, knocking down heaps of sketches, cardboards, 
and canvases, and threatening to destroy utterly, or at least deprive 
for life of the use of its limbs, the lay-figure in the corner. Nothing 
was sacred, nothing escaped her superb investigation. Sketch-books, 
portfolios, even the note-book with the addresses of models, even the 
unpaid bills upon the mantel-shelf — all received their share of atten- 
tion. Nay, the awful canvases, turned scrupulously with their faces 
to the wall— efforts which failure should have sanctified — even these 
did she turn and examine. Even to my famous studies of that re- 
markable model. Biceps, in some of his most muscular attitudes ; I 
couldn’t stop her, and she would do it. 

I may mention that Mrs. Blodger carefully abstained from any cri- 
ticism on the portrait while it was in progress ; but the dumb way in 
which she stood for prolonged periods behind my chair, seemed to me 
the severest castigations in the critical way that I had ever received. 
One remark, it is true, she did occasionally give utterance to ; it was 
a sort of lament or expostulation that I had 44 not turned Blodger 
round, and made him looking the other way.” There was really no 
especial reason why he should look one way rather than the other ; 
but Mrs. Blodger made up her mind that there was ; and this strange 
remark was at intervals recurring in a tone of surprise, that I had not 
adopted a suggestion the carrying out of which would have led to the 
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whole work being done over again. She appeared to suppose that 
.heads could be turned about and eyes made to glance in different di- 
rections as easily in art as in nature. Blodger himself expressed no 
curiosity at all about his portrait, regarding that as altogether my 
affair ; he considered the contract to be, that he should sit, and that I 
should paint until completion, and that meanwhile we had nothing else 
to do with each other. 

So the Blodger portrait went on. I may avow here — I did not 
avow it at the time — that it was the first genuine portrait I had ever 
painted. I had, of course, painted from nature often enough, and 
copied as accurately as I could ; I had even painted a portrait of 
Charley Blithers, student of the Academy, who had also painted my 
portrait in return ; I had had sittings from Mrs. Miffin, my house- 
keeper, by way of practice ; I had painted my mother, my brother, 
my sister ; but these were mere experiments, with nothing depending 
on the issue. But now I was at work on a real portrait, to be paid 
for in hard cash. It was a great event in my art-life ; it was like a 
young surgeon’s first operation, not on the dead but on the living. I* 
was correspondingly nervous about it ; but still it went on. The white 
surface of the canvass, which had had rather a ghostly effect upon my 
nerves at first, had now become smothered under various pigments. 
Blodger’s faoe was breaking through the mist of paint like a coppery 
red sun through a yellow November fog: he was beginning to rise 
and shine like an exhalation from a swamp. The portrait was grow- 
ing out of its immature stages like a plum ripening on a tree. ' Day 
by day art strode nearer to nature ; completion was approaching, and 
the faster it came on the more my anxieties increased. All day I 
toiled at it, and I contemplated it carefully, the last thing before going 
to bed. I supped off it, I may say, and woefully it disagreed with 
me. Blodger invaded even my dreams. In a paroxysm of alarm, I 
have risen from my couch, and in night-uniform, with re-lighted can- 
dle, I have hurried to my studio, to assure myself of the safety of my 
work ; but now it seemed to me the picture had been stolen by a des- 
perate gang of oppositionists, headed by Bister ; now that the paint- 
ing was changing colour, by some wonderful chemical action, and the 
face assuming a lively pea-green hue ; and now again the picture be- 
came inflated like a balloon, and getting loose, broke through the roof^ 
and soared away high up, just sufficiently in sight for me to be per- 
fectly conscious that the Blodger eye was upon me drilling down from 
the clouds. 

About the background grave questions arose. I must confess that 
I was favourable to the old portrait properties — the Corinthian co- 
lumn, the red-velvet draperies, and the rolling feather-bed clouds, with 
a streak of orange chrome on the horizon, like a gold band on a foot- 
man’s hat. But, above all, I wanted my red draperies — it was so 
necessary to quench in some way the fire of Blodger’s countenance ; 
to extinguish, in a measure, the blaze of his hair. Other opinions, 
however, were rife on the subject. It seemed to be desired that the 
background should be devoted to a sort of panorama of Blodger’s 
whole career. Some wanted his birthplace in ; some the school at 
which he had been educated. Many urged the introduction of the 
Muddlecombe workhouse, to which Blodger had added a new wing ; 
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many that the pomp which Blodger had erected in the market-place 
should be distinctly visible. The spire of Muddlecombe Church, the 
lantern of the Muddlecombe Literary and Scientific Institution, the 
tall chimneys of Blodger’s manufactory, nay, even the children of the 
Blodger Charity, in the costume chosen by the founder, something be- 
tween the attire of an Elizabethian nobleman and of a horse-jockey out 
of his boots — all these, it was insisted, should be found in the back- 
ground of the Blodger portrait. The result was a compromise. I 
obtained my red curtain ; my lowering sky was conceded ; the Co- 
rinthian column was rejected ; and the spire of the church, the tall 
chimneys of the workshops, and a distant red blotch, Which might or 
might or might not be the Muddlecombe workhouse, according to 
the fancy of the spectator — all these were inserted. 

The picture was finished. A frame, gorgeously golden, was ordered 
for it. The studio was cleared out to accommodate an expected rush 
of visitors. Charley Blithers was favoured with a private view. He 
sat down before the easel ; smoked out a whole pipe ; shook out the 
ashes into the palm of his hand, threw them into the fire-place ; and 
then said, calmly : “ What a guy !” 

He repeated the expression thrice, as though it were the result of 
profound conviction, and could not be too thoroughly stated. 

u He is not a good-looking man,” I said. 

“ Well, he isn’t,” in the same tone of conviction. 

M If it wouldn’t hurt his feelings,” he continued, eyeing the picture 
in a deprecating wav, and bowing his head, as though he, too, had 
been caught by the Blodger eye, and .was acknowledging its influence 
— w if it wouldn’t hurt Ins feelings, I should say he was downright 
ugly, and no mistake at all about it.” 

w But it’s like him ?” 

w I should rather say it was.” 

w Well, what more do you want ?” Charley looked puzzled. 

“Wasn’t I commissioned to paint his likeness ?” 

“Well, you see, its my opinion” (in a quiet thoughtful way) — “it’s 
my opinion, that when ugly people sit for their portraits, they don’t 
precisely mean that they want a picture exactly of what they are, but 
something like what they might have been, if Nature hadn’t thought 
differently. You see, when a man has a rough draught to be copied, 
he wants it done in a fair round-hand ; he don’t care to have all the 
blots, and smears, and interlinings copied exactly. Ugly people re- 
quire that the rough draught of their faces should be transcribed in a 
smooth, pleasant way.” 

“ You think I ought to have flattered him more ?” 

“We don’t so much call it flattery as making things pleasant. I 
think you might have made things rather more pleasant.” 

“ Fve done a great deal for him ; indeed I have. You don’t know 
now I’ve softened him and paled him. There’s a good half inch off 
his mouth ; and I’ve cut away one of his chins altogether ! He’s an 
awful subject to paint.” 

“Well, he is.” 

Charley took his leave, and I was not greatly encouraged by his 
remarks. 

However, there was nothing more to be done ; the picture was com- 
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pleted ; so I wrote a note to Mr. Blodger, announcing the termina- 
tion of my labour, and requesting him that he would call and inspect 
the painting. An hour after, Purple-plush thundered at the door ; Mr 
Blodger would call directly. He came, with Mrs Blodger slapping 
about with her heavy cherry-velvet skirts, and armed with her formi- 
dable double eye-glass. However, I had attired myself with a scru- 
pulous neatness, and was therefore less alarmed at her inspectivo 
attacks. 

Blodger, in loudly creaking boots, marched towards the picture as 
though he were going to charge through it ; but thinking better of it 
he halted abruptly. Mrs Blodger followed him. For some time, both 
gazed speechlessly at the picture. 

“ Do you think it like ?” I asked at length, in a gently respectful 
way. 

44 Like ? Like who ?” retorted Blodger, jerking out the words in a 
fierce, harsh way, like loud notes blown sharply and suddenly on a 
savage-minded trombone, and crossing his fat arms on his fat chest in 
an obese Napoleonic attitude. 

The blow took away my breath ; I could make no answer. Mean- 
while, Blodger’s eye dug deep wounds into me; meanwhile, Mrs 
Blodger raked me fore and aft with chain-shot through her double- 
barrelled eye-glass. 

44 Yeung man,” Blodger went crackling on, 44 you may be clever, but 
Tm not a fool. Do you call that my portrait ?” 

He projected a stumpy forefinger indignantly at the picture. 

“That like my B.?” Mrs Blodger was a woman witnout mercy. 

I tried to say something about having done my best, about being 
sorry they didn’t like it, that others had considered it successful, that 
I should be happy to attend to any suggestions, would make any al- 
terations, &C-, &c. I doubt if I made myself intelligible ; it seemed 
to me I was emitting merely a confused and gabbling murmur. If I 
was intelligible, I doubt if they heard me. 

44 Young man, I saw it at the first ; you made up your mind to it 
from the beginning ; you were pre-determined to insult me. It is my 
belief that you are a creature of the opposition — a tool in the hands 
of the Muadlecombe Independent ; that your express mission was to 
endeavour to humiliate me — to make me ridiculous. That is a cari- 
' oature ; it is not my portrait. And let me tell you that you have mis- 
taken your man ; you don’t know who it is you have to deal with ; it 
is evident to me that you do not know Blodger.” 

He paused. His address had warmed him ; it had even boiled up 
into bubbles on his forehead. 

44 But Til foil you, sir. Do your worst ; I defy you. This insult 
shall not be inflicted on the municipal authorities, for they are affected 
when I am touched. They shall not have that portrait ; they shall 
never have it. And once more let me tell you to be careful, or levity 
and folly will be your ruin.” 

He turned away. There was an emphatic indignation in the very 
creaking of his boots. He banged on his hat. For the last time Mrs 
Blodger eyed me with her duplex basilisk glance ; she courtesied to 
the ground in her copious velvet with sardonic civility ; she knocked • 
down a chair as she made her exit. Purple-plush gathered them into 
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her chariot. Flop-bang-bang went the steps, and the Blodgers passed 
from me for ever. Blodger was as good, or as bad, as his word. 

The Portrait Committee, in strong terms, refused to receive the 
picture, and took the commission away from me. It was great joy 
for the MudcUecombe Independent ; it was immense triumph to Bister. 

Charley Blithers came rushing in. He was in high spirits, and 
whirled about his wide-awake. 

w Fve sold my Jupiter and Antiope for forty dollars 1” In his glee 
he stuck his hat on the head of the lay-figure. 

“ Hollo ! Why, what’s the matter with you ?” 

I was sitting in a melancholy way before the Blodger portrait. I 
put him in possession of the sad results of my labours. 

“ Wheugh !” he whisked. “ Won’t have it, eh ? What a shame !” 

“After losing four months over it — squandering days and nights 
upon that hideous head. He never seemed so ugly before.” 

“He is hideous ! If there were a public-house called the Ugly 
Man, you might sell this for the sign-board.” 

“ Shall I put my foot through it ?” I asked. I was angry, and much 
inclined to vent my wrath in hacking Blodger to pieces. I took up 
my brushes. 

“ Let’s make him utterly ridiculous,” I said. I painted a superb 
moustache upon Blodger’s wide upper-lip ; I made his eye start out 
even more fearfully ; I stuck a pipe m his mouth ; I caused his hair to 
bramble out at the sides in an amazing manner. 

“ Look how well the light falls on that wide-awake,” said Charley ; 

“ paint it in. I should laugh to see Blodger in a Jim Crow hat.” 

I painted it, and he had his laugh. More, I placed a gorget round 
Bloager’s neck ; I twisted up the ends of his moustache till they 
looked like tenpenny nails ; I put him on a sabretache and a stage 
property-sword. I was in a fair way of painting in every article of 
still-life in the studio. 

w Well, he’s a wonder now,” said Charley ; “ he’d hardly know him- 
self and Fm sure his mother wouldn’t. I don’t know why you 
shouldn’t turn it into a fancy picture altogether — a very little would 
do it now ; it would be better than losing it entirely. Finish care- 
fully those suggestions you’ve sketched in ; stick a feather in his hat, 
and call him” 

“ Maccaroni ?” 

“ No ; but Pistol or Bardolph, or something like that.” 

U I don’t think he looks Shakspearian.” 

“Well, Rinaldo Rinaldini, or Captain Rolando.” 

“Who was he?” 

“The robber in Oil Bias , was n’t he ? Anyhow, it’s a good name, 
and would look well in the catalogue.” 

“What catalogue?” 

“Why, the Academy !” 

“You wouldn’t have me send it there !” 

“ Why not ? You’ve nothing else done — it’s a pity to miss a year.” 

“ They ’ll never hang it.” 

“Who knows? I send everything Tve got. It’s a speculation. 
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After a certain time they give over selection, and hang according to 
size. Why shouldn’t there happen to be just such a gap in the wall 
as that picture would fit into. I’ve often had pictures hung in that 
way ; ay, and have sold them too. Tm going to send an odd lot this 
time ; I’ll call and take yours down with me, if you like.” 

It was a pity, certainly, to waste so much work. 

I acted on Charley’s suggestion. The portrait was metamorphosed 
into a sort of fancy picture. A fine, crusted, old-master, many-years- 
in-bottle look was given to it by rich glarings of warm brown, and 
adroit picking out of high lights. Charley called it w a tete de veau a 
Rembrandt, served up with a rich brown gravy.” 

It was sent in due time to the Academy ; it was hung, and in a 
tolerable place — only one above the line. There was some mistake in 
the catalogue, however, for the picture was attributed to Blithers, and 
somehow, a singularly inappropriate verse from the Psalms was tacked 
to it. 

One June morning Charley Blithers burst into my studio. He was 
convulsed with laughter, which, for some moments, mocked at all his 
attempts to speak, and turn his words into gibberish. At last, in a 
lull of his mirth, a sentence stole out : “ Captain Rolando’s sold I” and 
then he tumbled back shaking into a chair. 

44 No !” I screamed. 

44 Fact! I’ve just seen it in the list. Your own figure — two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.” 

I began a dance of peculiar character, intending to convey an idea 
of amazed delight. Blithers was lost in an ague fit of laughter. 

“Stop a bit! you don’t know all yet. Who do. you think has 
bought it?” 

44 Haven’t an idea !” 

44 Blodger ! ” 

What a yell we gave. Mrs Miffin came running up stairs to know 
what was the matter. 

44 It’s true !” shouted Charley. 44 He won a prize in the Art-union 
— a fifty-pounder. He commissioned a friend in town to choose a 
a picture for him — unconsciously , he's become the purchaser of his oton 
portrait ! ” 

We commenced a delirious pas de deux. We shook down my plas- 
ter-cast of the Apollo, which was broken into a thousand pieces ; the 
limbs of the lay-hgure, in a moment of insane excitement neld to re- 
present the defeated Blodger, were strewed about the room. We 
danced until nature gave in. 

Blodger has hung his prize over his sideboard, and while denounc- 
ing art as 44 gammon,” with a side-wind supports the picture as 44 a 
fine work by C. Blithers.” 44 A promising painter-person,” adds 
Mrs B. I have often wondered that the very painting has not 
laughed out fairly and betrayed itself ; and I have often longed for a 
harlequin bat with which to strike the canvas, and cause all the trap- 
pings of Captain Rolando to slide oft as the disguise does from the 
gentleman who is 44 afterwards pantaloon” in the pantomimes, and re- 
veal to its astounding proprietor the original Blodger Testimonial 
Portrait, executed in a style of art utterly without parallel 
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CAPITULATION OP ACRE. 

Wi now c*)me to the consideration of the third Crusade, and of 
the causes which rendered it necessary. The epidemic frenzy, which 
had been cooling ever since the issue of the first expedition, was now 
extinct, or very nearly so, and the nations of Europe looked with cold 
indifference upon the armaments of their princes. But chivalry had 
flourished in its natural element of war, and was now in all its glory. 
It continued to supply armies for the Holy Land when the popular 
ranks refused to deliver up their able-bodied swarms. Poetry, which 
more than religion, inspired the third Crusade, was then but “ caviare 
to the million, who had other matters, of sterner import, to elaim all 
their attention. But the knights and their retainers listened with de- 
light to the martial and amatory strains of the minstrels, minnesang- 
ers, trouveres, and troubadours, and burned to win favor in ladies’ 
eyes by showing prowess in the Holy Land. The third was truly the 
romantic era of the Crusades. Men fought then, not so much for the 
sepulchre of Jesus and the maintenance of a Christian kingdom in 
the East, as to gain glory for themselves in the best and almost only 
field where glory could be obtained. They fought, not as zealots, but 
as soldiers ; not for religion, but for honor ; not for the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, but for the favor of the lovely. 

It is not necessary to enter into a detail of the events by which 
Saladin attained the sovereignty of the East, or how, after a succes- 
sion of engagements, he planted the Moslem banner once more upon 
the battlements of Jerusalem. The Christian knights and population, 
including the grand orders of St. John, the Hospitallers, and the Tem- 
plars, were sunk in an abyss of vice, and, torn by im worthy jealousies 
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and dissensions, were unable to resist the well-trained armies which 
the wise and mighty Saladin brought forward to crush them. But 
the news of their mil created a painful sensation among the chivalry 
of Europe, whose noblest members were linked to the dwellers in 
Palestine by many ties, both of blood and friendship. The news of 
the great battle of Tiberias, in which Saladin defeated the Christian 
host with terrible slaughter, arrived first in Europe, and was followed 
in <piick succession by that of the capture of Jerusalem, Antioch, Tri- 
poli, and other cities. The Pope (Urban HI) was so affected by the 
news that he pined away for grie£ and was scarcely seen to smile 
again , until he sank into the sleep of 'death. His successor, Gregory 
YlII, felt the loss as acutely, but had better strength to bear it, and 
instructed all the clergy of the Christian world to stir up the people 
to arms for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. William, archbishop 
of Tyre, a humble follower in the path of Peter the Hermit, left Pales- 
tine to preach to the kings of Europe the miseries he had witnessed, 
and to incite them to the rescue. The renowned Frederick Barba- 
rossa, the emperor of Germany, speedily collected an army, and pass- 
ing over into Syria with less delay than had ever before awaited a 
crusading force, defeated the Saracens, and took possession of the city 
of I coni uni. He was fortunately cut off in the middle of his suc- 
cessful career, by imprudently bathing in the Cydnus 1 while he was 
overheated, and the duke of Suabia took the command of the expedi- 
tion. The latter did not prove so able a general, and met with no- 
thing but reverses, although he was enabled to maintain a footing at 
Antioch until assistance arrived from Europe. 

Henry H of England and Philip Augustus of France, at the head 
of their chivalry, supported the Crusade with all their influence, until 
wars and dissensions nearer home estranged them from it for a time. 
The two kings met at Gisors in Normandy in the month of January, 
1188, accompanied by a brilliant train of knights and warriors. Wil- 
liam of Tyre was present, and expounded the cause of the cross with 
considerable eloquence, and the whole assembly bound themselves by 
oath to proceed to Jerusalem. It was agreed at the same time that 
a tax, called Saladin’s tithe, and consisting of the tenth part of all pos- 
sessions, whether landed or personal, should be enforced over Christ- 
endom, upon every one who was either unable or unwilling to assume 
the cross. The lord of every feof, whether lay or ecclesiastical, was 
charged to raise the tithe within his own jurisdiction ; and any one 
who refused to pay his quota became by that act the bondsman and 
absolute property of his lord. At the same time the greatest indul- 
gence was shown to those who assumed the cross ; no man was at 
liberty to stay them by process of any kind, whether for debt, or rob- 
bery, or murder. The king of France, at the breaking up of the con- 
ference, summoned a parliament at Paris, where these resolutions were 
solemnly confirmed, while Henry H did the same for his Norman 
possessions at Rouen, and for England at Geddington, in Northamp- 
tonshire. To use the words of an ancient chronicler, “ he held a par- 

1 The desire of comparing two great men has tempted many writers to drown 
Frederick in the river Cydnus, in which Alexander sp imprudently bathed ; but, 
from the march of the emperor. I rather judge that his Saleph is the Cacadnus, a 
stream of less fame, but of a longer course. — Wbbon, 
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liament dbout the voyage into 
the Holy Land, and troubled 
the whole land with the pay- 
ing of tithes towards it.” 

But it was not England 
alone that was w troubled ” 
by the tax. The people of 
France also looked upon it 
with no pleasant feelings, 
and appear from that time 
forth to have changed their 
indifference for the Crusade 
into aversion. Even the cler- 
gy, who were exceedingly 
wiUlBg that other people 
should contribute hal£ or 
even all their goods in further- 
ance of their favorite scheme, 
were not at all anxious to con- 
tribute a single sous them- 
selves. Millot relates that 
several of them cried out again 
st the impost. Among the 
rest, the clergy of Rheims 
were called upon to pay their 
quota, but sent a deputation 
to the king, begging him to 
be contented with the aid of 
their prayers, as they were 
too poor to contribute in any 
other shape. Philip Augus- 
tus knew better, and by way 
of giving them a lesson, em- 
ployed three nobles of the 
vicinity to lay waste the 
Church lands. The clergy, informed of the outrage, applied to the 
king for redress. “I will aid you with my prayers,” said the mon- 
arch, condescendingly, w and will entreat those gentlemen to let the 
church alone.” He did as he had promised, but in such a manner 
that the nobles, who appreciated the joke, continued their devasta- 
tions as before. Again the clergy applied to the king. u What 
would you have of me ?’* he replied, in answer to their remonstrances ; 
“you gave me your prayers in my necessity, and I have given you 
mine in yours.” The clergy understood the argument, and thought 
it the wiser course to pay their quota of Saladin’s tithe without fur- 
ther parley. 

This anecdote shows the unpopularity of the Crusade. If the 
clergy disliked to contribute, it is no wonder that the people felt still 
greater antipathy. But the chivalry of Europe was eager for the 
affray ; the tithe was rigorously collected, and armies from England, 
France, Burgundy, Italy, Flanders, and Germany, were soon in the 
field. The two longs who were to ha,ye led it were, however, drawq 
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into broils by an aggression of Richard duke of Guiennfe, better 
known as Richard Cceur de Lion, upon the territory of the Count of 
Toulouse, and the proposed journey to Palestine was delayed. War 
continued to rage between France and England, and with so little 
probability of a speedy termination, that many of the nobles, bound 
to the Crusade, left the two monarchs to settle the differences at their 
leisure, and proceeded to Palestine without them. 

Death at last stepped in and removed Henry H from the hostility 
of his foes, and the treachery and ingratitude of his children. His son 
Richard immediately concluded an alliance with Philip Augustus; 
and the two young, valiant, and impetuous monarchs united all their 
energies to forward the Crusade. They met with a numerous and 
brilliant retinue at Nonancourt in Normandy, where, in sight of their 
assembled chivalry, they embraced as brothers, and swore to live as 
friends and true allies, until a period of forty days after their return 
from the Holy Land. With a view of purging their camp from the 
follies and vices which had proved so ruinous to preceding expedi- 
tions, they drew up a code of laws for the government of the army. 
Gambling had been carried to a great extent, and proved the fruitful 
source of quarrels and bloodshed ; and one of their laws prohibited 
any person in the army, beneath the degree of a knight, from playing 
at any game for money. Knights and clergymen might play for mo- 
ney, but no on$ was permitted to lose or gam more than twenty shil- 
lings in a day, under a penalty of one hundred shillings. The person- 
al attendants pf the monarchs were also allowed to play to the same 
extent. The penalty in their case for infraction was that they should 
be whipped naked through the army for the spaoe of three days. Any 
Crusader who struck another and drew blood was ordered to have 
his hand cut off ; and whoever slew a brother Crusader was con- 
demned to be tied alive to the corpse of his victim, and buried with 
him. No young women were allowed to follow the army, to the 
great sorrow of many vicious and of many yirtuous dames, who had 
not courage to elude the decree by dressing in male attire. But many 
high-minded and affectionate maidens and matrons, bearing the sword 
or the spear, followed their husbands and lovers to the war in spite 
of King Richard, and in defiance of danger. The only women 
allowed to accompany the army in their own nabiliments were wash- 
erwomen of fifty years complete, and any others of the fair sex who 
reached the same age. 

These rules having been promulgated, the two monarchs marched 
together to Lyons, where they separated, agreeing to meet again at 
Messina. Philip proceeded across the Alps to Genoa, where he took 
ship, and was conveyed in Bafety to the place of rendezvous. Richafd 
turned -in the direction of Marseilles, where he also took ship for Mes- 
sina. His impetuous disposition hurried him into many squabbles by 
the way, and his knights and followers, for the most part as brave 
and as foolish as himself, imitated him very zealously in this particu- 
cular. At Messina the Sicilians charged the most exorbitant prices 
for every necessary of life. Richard’s army in vain remonstrated. 
From words they came to blows, and, as a last resource, plundered 
the Sicilians, since they could not trade with them. Continual battles 
were the consequence, ip one of which Lebrun, the favorite attendant 
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of Richard, lost his life. The peasantry from far and near caine flock- 
ing to- the aid of thetowns-people, and the battle soon became general. 
Richard, irritated at the loss of his favorite, and incited by a report 
that Tailored, the king of Sicily, was fighting at the head of his own 
people, joined the melee with his boldest knights, and, beating back 
the Sicilians, attacked the city sword in hand, stormed the battle- 
ments, tore down the flag of Sicily, and planted his own in its stead. 
This collision gave great offence to the king of France, who became 
from that time jealous of Richard, and apprehensive that his design 
was not so much, to re-establish the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem 
as to make conquests for himself. He, however, exerted his influ- 
ence to restore peace between the English and Sicilians, and shortly 
afterwards set sail for Acre, with distrust of his ally germinating in 
his heart. 

Richard remained behind for some weeks in a state of inactivity 
quite unaccountable in one of his temperament. He appears to have 
had no more squabbles with the Sicilians, but to have hved an easy, 
luxurious life, forgetting, in the lap of pleasure, the objects for which 
he had quitted his own dominions and the dangerous laxity he was 
introducing into his army. The superstition of his soldiers recalled 
him at length to a sense of his duty : a comet was seen for several 
successive nights, which was thought to menace them with the ven- 
geance of Heaven for their delay. Shooting stars gave them similar 
warning; and a fanatic, of the name of Joachim, with his drawn 
sword in his hand, and his long hair streaming wildly over his shoul- 
ders, went through the camp, howling all night long, and predicting 
plague, famine, and every otner calamity, if they did not set out im- 
mediately. Richard did not deem it prudent to neglect the intima- 
tions ; and, after doing humble penance for his remissness, he set sail 
for Acre. 

A violent storm dispersed his fleet, but he arrived safely at Rhodes 
with the principal part of the armament. Here he learned that three 
of his ships haa been stranded on the rocky coasts of Cyprus, and that 
the ruler of the island, Isaac Comnenus, had permitted his people to 
pillage the unfortunate crews, and had refused shelter to his betrothed 
bride, the Princess Berengaria, and his sister, who, in one of the ves- 
sels, had been driven by stress of weather into the port of Limisso. 
The fiery monarch swore to be revenged, and, collecting all his ves- 
sels, sailed back to Limisso. Isaac Comnenus refused to apologise or 
explain, and Richard, in no mood to be trifled with, landed on the 
island, routed with great loss the forces sent to oppose him, and laid 
the whole country under contribution. 

On his arrival at Acre he found the whole of the chivalry of Europe 
there before him. Guy of Lusignan, the king of Jerusalem, had long 
before collected the bold Knights of the Temple, the Hospital, and 
St. John, and had laid siege to Acre, which was resolutely defended 
by the Sultan Saladin, with an army magnificent both for its numbers 
and its discipline. For nearly two years the Crusaders had pushed 
the siege, and made efforts almost superhuman to dislodge the enemy. 
Various battles had taken place in the open fields with no decisive 
advantage to either party, and Guy of Lusignan had begun to despair 
of taking that strong position without aid from Europe. His joy was 
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extreme on the arrival of Philip with all 
his chivalry, and he only waited the com- 
ing of Cceur de Lion to make one last de- 
cisive attack upon the town. When the 
fleet of England was first seen approach- 
ing the shores of Syria, a universal shout 
arose from the Christian camp ; and when 
Richard landed with his train, one louder 
still pierced to the very mountains of the 
south, where Saladin lay with all his army. 

It may be remarked as characteristic 
of this Crusade, that the Christians and 
the Moslems no longer looked upon each 
other as barbarians, to whom mercy was 
a crime. Each host entertained the high- 
est admiration for the bravery and mag- 
nanimity of the other, and, in their occa- 
sional truces, met upon the most friendly 
terms. The Moslem warriors, were full of 
courtesy to the Christian knights, and had 
no other regret than to think that such 
fine fellows were not Mahomedans. The richard at acre. 
Christians, with a feeling precisely similar, 

extolled to the skies the nobleness of the Saracens, and sighed to think 
that such generosity and valor should be sullied by disbelief in the 
gospel of Jesus. But when the strife began, all these feelings disap- 
peared, and the struggle became mortal. 

The jealousy excited in the mind of Philip by the events of Messina 
still rankled, and the two monarchs refuse! to act in concert. Instead 
of making a joint attack upon the town, the French monarch assailed 
it alone, and was repulsed. Richard did the same, and with the same 
result. Philip tried to seduce the soldiers of Richard from their alle- 
giance by the offer of three gold pieces per month to every knight 
who would forsake the banners of England for those of France. Rich- 
ard endeavored to neutralise the offer by a larger one, and promised 
four pieces to every French knight who should join the Lion of Eng- 
land. In this unworthy rivalry their time was wasted, to the great 
detriment of the discipline and efficiency of their followers. Some 
good was nevertheless effected ; for the mere presence of two such 
armies prevented the besieged city from receiving supplies, and 
the inhabtants were reduced by famine to the most woful and unmiti- 
gated Btraits. Saladin did not deem it prudent to risk a general en 
gagement by coming to their relief but preferred to wait till dis- 
sension had weakened his enemy, and made him an easy prey. 
Perhaps if he had been aware of the real extent of the extremity in 
. Acre, he would have changed his plan ; but, cut off from the town, 
he did not know its misery till it was too late. After a short truce 
the city capitulated upon terms so severe that Saladin afterwards 
refused to ratify them. The chief conditions were, that the precious 
wood of the true cross, captured by the Moslems in Jerusalem, 
should be restored ; that a sum of two hundred thousand gold 
pieces shoul4 be paid, and all the Christian prisoners in Acre released, 
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together with two hundred knights and a thousand soldiers detained 
in captivity by Saladin. The Eastern monarch, as may be well 
conceived, did not set much store on the wood of the cross, but was 
nevertheless anxious to keep it, as he knew its possession by the 
Christians would do more than a victory to restore their courage. 
He refused, therefore, to deliver it up, or to accede to any of the con- 
ditions ; and Richard, as he had previously threatened^ barbarously 
ordered all the Saracen prisoners in his power to be put to death. 

The possession of the city only caused new and unnappy dissensions 
between the Christian leaders. The Archduke of Austria unjustifia- 
bly hoisted his flag on one of the towers of Acre, which Richard no 
sooner saw than he tore it down with his own hands, and trampled it 
under his feet. Philip, though he did not sympathise with the arch- 
duke, was piqued at the assumption of Richard, and the breach be- 
tween the two inonarchs became wider than ever. A foolish dispute 
arose at the same time between Guy of Lusignan and Conrad of 
Montferrat for the crown of Jerusalem. The inferior knights were 
not slow to imitate the pernicious example, and jealousy, distrust, and 
ill-will reigned in the Christian camp. In the midst of this confusion 
the king of France suddenly announced his intention to return to his 
own country. Richard was filled with indignation, and exclaimed, 
w Eternal shame light on him, and on all France, if, for any cause, he 
leave this work unfinished !” But Philip was not to be stayed. His 
health had suffered ' by his residence in the East ; and, ambitious of 
playing a first part, he preferred to play none at all than to play se- 
cond to King Richard. Leaving a small detachment of Burgundians 
behind, he returned to France with the remainder of his army ; and 
Ccbut de Lion, without feeling, in the multitude of his rivals, that he 
had lost the greatest, became painfully convinced that the right arm 
of the enterprise was lopped off. 

After his departure, Richard refortified Acre, restored the Chris- 
tian worship in the churches, and leaving a Christian garrison to pro- 
tect it, marched along the sea-coast towards Ascalon. Saladin was 
on the alert, and sent his light horse to attack the rear of the Christian 
army, while he himself, miscalculating their weakness since the defec- 
tion of Philip, endeavored to force them to a general engagement. 
The rival armies met near Azotus. A fierce battle ensued, in which 
Saladin was defeated and put to flight, and the road to Jerusalem left 
free for the Crusaders. 

Again discord exerted its baleful influence, and prevented Richard 
from following up his victory. His opinion was constantly opposed 
by the other leaders, all jealous of his bravery and influence ; and the 
army, instead of marching to Jerusalem, or even to Ascalon, as was 
at first intended, proceeded to Jafla, and remained in idleness until 
Saladin was again in a condition to wage war against them. 

Many months were spent in fruitless hostilities and as fruitless ne- 
gotiations. Richard’s wish was to recapture Jerusalem; but there 
were difficulties in the way, which even his bold spirit could not con- 
auer. His own intolerable pride was not the least cause of the evil; 
for it estranged many a generous spirit, who would have been willing 
to co-operate with him in all cordiality. At length it was agreed to 
march to the Holy City ; but the progress made was so slow and 
VOL. iv, § 
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p ainf ul, that the soldiers murmured, and the leaders meditated retreat. 
The weather was hot and dry, and there was little water to be pro- 
cured. Saladin had choked up the wells and cisterns on the route, 
and the army had not zeal enough to push forward amid such privar 
tion. At Bethlehem a council was held, to debate whether they 
should retreat or advance. Retreat was decided upon, and immedi- 
ately commenced. It is said that Richard was first led to a hill, 
whence he could obtain a sight of the towers of Jerusalem, and that 
he was so affected at being so near it, and so unable to relieve it, that 
he hid his face behind his shield, and sobbed aloud. 

The army separated into two divisions, the smaller falling back upon 
Jaffa, and the larger, commanded by Richard and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, returning to Acre. Before the English monarch had made 

all his prepara- 
rations for his 
return to Eu- 
rope, a messen- 
g e r reached 
Acre with the 
intelligence that 
Jaffa was be- 
sieged by Sala- 
din, and that 
unless relieved 
immediately, it 
would be taken. 
The French, un- 
der the Duke 
of Burgundy, 
were so wea- 
ried with the 
war that they 
refused to aid 
their brethren 
in Jaffa. Rich- 
ard, blushing 

BICHARD CffiCR DB LION AT JAFFA. with Shame &t 

their pusillani- 
mity, called his English to the rescue, and arrived just in time to 
save the city. His very name put the Saracens to flight, so great 
was their dread of his prowess. Saladin regarded him with the 
warmest admiration, and when Richard, after nis victory, demanded 
peace, willingly acceded. A truce was concluded for three years and 
eight months, during which Christian pilgrims were to enjoy the 
liberty of visiting Jerusalem without hindrance or payment of any 
tax. The Crusaders were allowed to retain the cities of Tyre and 
Jaffa, with the country intervening. Saladin, with a princely genero- 
sity, invited many of the Christians to visit Jerusalem ; and several of 
the leaders took advantage of his offer to feast their eyes upon a spot 
which all considered so sacred. Many of them were entertained for 
days in the sultan’s own palace, from which they returned with their 
tongues laden with the praises of the noble infidel Richard and Sa- 
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ladin never met, though the impression that they did will remain on 
many minds who have been dazzled by the glorious fiction of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. But each admired the prowess and nobleness of soul of 
his rival, and agreed to terms far less onerous than either would have 
accepted had this mutual admiration not existed.* 

The king of England no longer delayed his departure, for messen- 
gers from his own country brought imperative news that his presence 
was required to defeat the intrigues that were fomenting against his 
crown. His long imprisonment in the Austrian dominions and final 
ransom are too well known to be dwelt upon. And thus ended the 
third Crusade, less destructive of human life than the two first, but 
quite as useless. 

The flame of popular enthusiasm now burned pale indeed, and all 
the efforts of popes and potentates were insufficient to rekindle it. At 
last, after flickering unsteadily, like a lamp expiring in the socket, it 
burned up brightly for one final instant, and was extinguished for 
ever. 


THE NUMBER THREE. 


“ Jove hurls the three-forked thunder from above.”— Addison. 


There is a strong prejudice in favor of the figure seven. The an- 
cients spoke of it as the “ sacred number.” There were seven plagues. 

The week is divided into seven days. Our constitution is changed 
every seven years ; and the poet has rendered memorable that figure 
by a production never to be forgotten, namely, “We are Seven!” 

That mathematical paradox, nine, has also its votaries, most respecta- 
ble computers. There were also nine wonders. Let me ask, however, 
what is nine but the square of three ? As for three, its history, its 
beginning, dates from the creation of the world. It is found in every 
branch of science, and adapted to all classes of society. Now only \ 

have patience, and I will state, explain, prove. 

I commence with the Bible. When the world was created, we find 
land, water, and sky. Sun, moon, and stars. Noah had but three 
son s ; Jonah was three days in the whale’s belly ; our Saviour passed 
three days in the tomb. Peter denied his Saviour thrice. There 
were three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Abraham enter- 
tained three angels. Samuel was called three times. “ Simon, lovest 
thou Me ?” was repeated three times. Daniel was thrown into a den 
with three lions, for praying three times a day. Shadrach, Meshech, 
and Abednego were rescued from the flames of the oven. The Ten 
Commandments were delivered on the third day. Job had three 
friends. St. Paul speaks of faith, hope, and charity, these three. 


* Richard left a high reputation in Palestine. So much terror did his name occa- 
sion, that the women of Syria used it to frighten their children for ages afterwards. 
Every disobedient child became still when told that King Richard was coming* 
Even men shared the panic that bis name created ; and a hundred years after- 
wards, whenever a horse shied at any object in the way, his rider would exclaim, 
14 What ! dost thou think King Riqhart }s in thg bush ?” 
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Those famous dreams of the baker and butler were to come to pass in 
three days ; and Elijah prostrated himself three times on the body of 
the dead child. Samson deceived Delilah three times before she dis- 
covered the source of his strength. The sacred letters on the cross 
are I. H. S. ; so also the Roman motto was composed of three words, 
44 In Hoc Signo” There are three conditions for man : the earth, 
heaven, and hell ; there is also the Holy Trinity. In mythology there 
are the three Graces ; Cerberus, with his three heads ; Neptune holding 
his three-toothed staff ; the Oracle of Delphi cherished with venera- 
tion the tripod ; and the nine Muses sprang from three. In nature, 
we have nude, female, and offspring; morning, noon, and night. 
Trees group their leaves in threes ; there is the three-leafed clover. 
Every ninth wave is a ground-swell. We have fish, flesh and fowl. 
The majority of mankind die at thirty. What could be done in mathe- 
matics without the aid of the triangle; witness the power of the 
wedge ; and in logic three premises are indispensable. It is a com- 
mon phrase, that 44 three is a lucky number.” It is a singular fact that 
the shape of the continents is triangular, namely : South America, Af- 
rica, <fcc., having their apex at the south ; while the oceans are conse- 
quently of the same form, with their bases south. Mountains have a 
cone shape. There are but three pure colors — blue, red, and yellow. 
In history, the Triumvirates were striking. The battle of Horatii and 
Curatii.was decisive. Richard the First was admonished by Curate 
Falk to give up his three favorite daughters — vices — Pride, Avarice, 
and Voluptuousness ; and the truce between Richard and Saladin was 
concluded for three years, three months, three weeks, three days, and 
three hours. A signal is given by three claps. When a duel is fought 
the order is given : 44 Fire ! one, two, three, halt !” Who does not 
recollect his first lesson in Ctesar : 44 Gaul is divided into three parts.” 
The nose is one third the length of the face, so with the forehead. 
Three notes constitute a chord in music, the fourth being the octave. 
It is a curious fact that the finest airs in music are in waltz time. In 
grammar we have active, passive, and middle voices ; verbs, regular, 
irregular, and defective ; first, second, and third person ; masculine, 
feminine, and neuter gender. The simplest sentence must have three 
words, a noun, verb, and object. Franklin felt complimented at being 
called a man of three letters — fur ; Mid Horace proclaimed the praises 
of his Lydias by 44 three times three.” Man comes of age at twenty- 
one — three times seven ; and woman is freer at eighteen — three times 
six. Do we not all revere our grandfathers’ three-cornered hats? 
And what effect was produced at one time by the 44 tri-color.” Three 
criminals are placed in the same cell to prevent a conspiracy. Mephis- 
topheles requested Faust to call him three times. Columbus sailed in 
three ships, and made three voyages. A ship has three masts. Sail- 
ors, when pulling ropes on a man-of-war, are only allowed to say one, 
two, three. A dog turns round three times before laying down. 
Court is opened by 44 Hear ye ! hear ye ! hear ye !” And a criminal 
is sentenced to be hung till he is w dead, dead, dead !” Only three of 
the Sybilline books were saved. The three witches of Shakspeare are 
famous. Who does not, when pleased with a political speech, ex- 
claim, 44 Three cheers !” without the 44 tiger.” The banns oi marriage 
are published three times. The famous speech of Mr Burke was fol- 
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lowed by 44 1 say ditto!” Mother Goose, in reply to Wordsworth, 
wrote about three jolly Welshmen, A horse, it is said, lives three 
times the age of a dog ; a man three times the age of a horse ; a camel 
three times the age of a man ; and an elephant three times the age of 
a camel Napoleon’s last words were, 44 Tele c V armieP ’ The cele- 
brated words on the wall were, 44 Mene, Tekel, Upharsin /” The last 
words of our Saviour were, 44 It is finished !” What credit Caesar 
received for his laconic 44 Vent, Vtdi , Vici /” 44 Punch ” has one also, 
Peccavi, 44 1 have (zind) sinned.” In France the watchwords of the 
Revolutionists were, 44 JLiberte, Egalite, Fralemite /” Trajan’s famous 
saying is worthy of remembrace : 44 Pro me ; si merear , in me? \ There 
is another evasive reply ; 44 Non mi ricordo /” And our own national 
motto is, 44 E Pluribus TJnum /” 


M ASONR Y. 

The mighty conquerors who aspire to feme, 

And who by wide-spread ruin raise a name, 
Who glory in the battles which they gain, 

And ride, exulting, o’er the ensanguin’d plain — 
Such men as these my heart can ne’er approve, 
Terror they cause, but cannot win my love ; 
These, by eternal justice, were designed 
For righteous ends, the scourges of mankind. 

My heart delights in those — the truly wise, 

Who, men to make most happy, civilize ; 

The band illustrious, the benignant few, 

Who teach the boist’rous passions to subdue ; 
Instruct mankind in ev’ry gen’rous art, 

And, by example, humanize the heart : 

Who, like the sun, their blessings widely spread, 
Who comfort give to grief— to hunger bread ; 
Whose minds, contracted by no narrow plan, 
Own as a brother ev’ry virtuous man ; 

Who science and morality improve, 

And to all climes diffuse fraternal love ; 

These only heroes in my eyes appear, 

And such I more than honor — 1 revere. 

To form such heroes Masonry was given ; 

Most gracious gift of ever-bounteous heaven ! 
And O ! what pleasure now expands my mind, 
To see around the friends of human kind ; 

My Brethren— sons of Mercy— who bestow. 

With lib’ral hand, the balm for mortals’ woe — 
Who, unconfined, benevolence impart, 

Pilate the narrow soul, and mend the heart 
Go on, ye wise philanthropists ! pursue 
The certain path which leads to honor true ; 

Still live as ye are taught, that men may see 
What human nature can and ought to be ; 

Then Masonry, the source of truth and peace — 
Will spread its influence fer, and fer increase ; 
Unfading glory deck the Mason’s name, 

Whilst, built on virtue, stands his spotless feme. 


Trade Life. — Formerly, when great fortunes were made only in 
war, war was a business ; but now, when great fortunes are made 
only by business, business is war. 
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OBJECTION’S TO FBEEMASONBY ., 1 


THIRD OBJECTION. 

This Society may conceal a Forty dangerous to Civil Government. 

I shall enlarge upon this article and endeavour to exhaust it. The 
charge is a grave one. Sovereigns are the anointed of the lord. The 
abolition of the Supreme power, in whatever form it may be exercised, 
whether by kings, princes, or lords, or finally by magistrates, clothed 
with all authority in a State, would overthrow the order of civil so- 
ciety, would introduce disorder, confusion and crime, by the impunity 
that would ensue, and would, if such a thing were possible, destroy 
even religion itself. 

It is utterly impossible to suppose in the Order so pernicious a de- 
sign ; and to no other end than the sole pleasure of overturning a 
power emanating from God ; every sovereign being a living repre- 
sentative of the Supreme Government of the Universe. Any one who 
examines into the conduct of the Order wherever it has been known 
will be obliged to confess the truth of my proposition. 

L As England is the kingdom in which the Order has most flour- 
ished and been most widely spread,* and as that monarchy has been 
peculiarly subject to great revolutions, I will confine myself to the 
conduct the Society has there uniformly observed. This examination 
will satisfactorily prove the integrity of our Order, its wisdom, and 
its entire impartiality in all that relates to the spirit of party. 

In fact, we nowhere find, either in history or tradition, any circum- 
stance which gives occasion for the suspicion that the Order has ever 
been in the slightest degree concerned m any of the revolutions which 
have more than once brought that kingdom to the very brink of ruin. 
An examination of the facts will throw still more light on what I have 
just advanced. I omit here a more lengthened detail, because I shall 
soon have occasion to return to the subject. 

II. But how can the Order be suspected of entertaining designs 
hostile to government, whether monarchical, republican, or of what- 
ever form it may be ? Our mysteries are not impenetrable to the 
majesty of kings ; many have been initiated into the Order, to make 
no mention of great princes, who, although not ennobled by the 
crown and sceptre, are, nevertheless, in their respective territories, 
endowed with sovereign power. It is the same with magistrates of 
all grades, not excepting those who, at the head of a republican State, 
occupy the place or kings. Would it not be the height of madness 
to aamit such persons to the mysteries of an Order, the end and pur- 
pose of which was to annihilate their power ? Or, rather, is it not a 
proof of folly to believe that two things so incompatible as such a 
purpose and such a practice could subsist together ? 

ill. Again, it has been found that sovereigns and magistrates, once 
initiated into the Order, have become its firmest supporters, its most 
zealous defenders, its most open protectors. Is it possible to believe 
that an oath which would tend to the abolition of their authority 
could be so far binding upon them ? Any one who would maintain 

1 Translated from the French. Continued from page 465, June No., VoL 3. 

• This was written in 1766. The statement was then correct 
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each a proposition would deservedly be considered to be out of his 
wits. 

IV. Some one may, perhaps, reply, that possibly we may not reveal 
our true mysteries to sovereigns and magistrates. That this is altoge- 
ther impossible it will be very easy to demonstrate. 

1. If the Order concealed some mystery, whose object it was to 
destroy the authority of the powers that be, or, at least, to lessen it, 
k would, indeed, be very desirable to have a reserved secret carefullv 
hidden from kings, princes, and magistrates ; and it would be still 
further necessary that these illustrious characters, although initiated 
into the Order, should be kept in ignorance that there was anything 
concealed from them ; and that they should confidently believe that 
they were acquainted with the whole secret. This would be no easy 
matter ; but if we were to admit its possibility, we should thereby be 
no farther advanced ; for, 

2. It would avail nothing to conceal such a secret from princes ; it 
would be necessary to conceal it also from the thousands daily ad- 
mitted into the Order, whose zeal for the governments under which 
the live admits of no doubt. Love for their princes, the good of the 
state, the ohristian religion,, which teaches us to be obedient to our 
rulers, aud we may add to all this, their own interest, all these mo- 
tives would constantly urge them to the performance of their duties 
to their lawful sovereign, and inevitably lead them to reveal a secret 
which no oath could bind them to keep, since its purpose would be 
pernicious. 

3. Finally, suppose this secret to be known only to the Grand Mas- 
ter, and, at most, to some few members of whom he could be very 
sure ; and that it is transmitted by each Grand Master to his succes- 
sor ; has there never been one man honest enough to reveal the secret 
for the sake of honour, religion, and duty ? no one ambitious enough 
to denounce the mystery for the sake of his own aggrandizement ? 
nor any one avaricious enough to sell it for the sake of the profit to be 
made of it ? 

4. But even suppose, by an extreme chance, this case has not ar- 
rived ; we must, at least, suppose some certain time fixed for the exe- 
cution of the project ; for if the Order entertains such views it will 
not remain for ever inactive. But how could those few persons whom 
we have supposed alone admitted into the time mystery, set the whole 
body in motion to execute the most criminal of all treasons ? And 
what would such a body of men think, having all along supposed 
themselves in a society of honest men and Christians, when they dis- 
covered, not only that they had so long been the dupes of a few de- 
signing men, but that these intended to make them the instruments of 
the blackest of crimes ? He who can believe these things possibly 
mav well anticipate an agreement between fire and water. 

V. But mere probabilities are not enough ; we proceed to exam- 
ples. England is the country in which the order is best known ; and 
it is precisely there that its innocence, the integrity of its conduct, 
and, consequently, of its principles, have at all times been most re- 
marked. It has never drawn upon itself in that country, any more 
than in any other in the world, the least shadow of reproach, or even 
of suspicion, although its principles and its maxims have been exposed 
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to the severest proofs ; and this I can dearly demonstrate. In the 
first place, with respect to religion, it is well known that Protestant- 
ism prevails in England, but subdivided into two parties, which, far 
from having been alwayB agreed, for a long time made open war upon 
each other, each wishing to be dominant, until at length, one party 
prevailed over its antagonist. I refer, of course, to the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian parties. These contests occasioned the usurpation of 
Cromwell ; they cost Charles I his life, and Charles II, his son and 
successor, very nearly his throne. Half a century has hardly suffioed 
to extinguish, or at least to smother the bitter party spirit which for 
so long a time racked that kingdom. 

The Catholic religion, formerly so flourishing in England, has still 
its partizans there, and, although this Christian communion is merely 
tolerated, and the laws exclude it from all participation in the govern- 
ment, the Catholic party nevertheless, maintains itself, and even forms 
a numerous body. It comprehends not only many of the middle 
classes, but also many gentlemen and some noblemen of high rank. 
This party, formerly the master in England for many ages, cannot see 
its present abasement, which it regards as the effect of a usurpation of 
its rights, without deep regret and a strong desire to recover the 
ground it has lost. Such a desire is natural to men, as is also that of 
seeing the religion they profess in a respectable position ; especially 
when that religion once flourished to the exclusion of all others. Ac- 
cordingly, that party has, from time to time, endeavoured to recover, 
if not the whole, at least some portion of its territory ; and these 
struggles have necessarily caused troubles and divisions in the island ; 
for it is of England that I am speaking. 

This same kingdom tolerates, also, more or less, several different 
Christian communities, which, if all were united among themselves, 
would form a considerable body. It is true they are comparatively 
too weak to accomplish anything for themselves ; and this, doubtless, 
has prevented their attempting to make themselves dominant in that 
country. They may, however, have taken . interest in the govern- 
ment, according as it was in a greater or less degree favourable to 
them ; they may have wished for a general liberty of conscience, in 
order that they might obtain a share of the advantages they saw pos- 
sessed by the dominant party; and this both for their temporal inter- 
ests and their own preservation. 

Beside these religious divisions, there is another source of misun- 
derstanding in the English government — a source which may, from 
time to time, cause disturbance in the state, and seems to arise from 
the constitutions of the kingdom. 

. Not that these constitutions are obscure in themselves, or that it is 
difficult to give them suitable interpretations, if men are willing to 
agree ; but rather, because the government being limited, and the 
people having a share of the power, which, in other states, is centered 
in the person of the sovereign, it sometimes happens that the prince 
considers himself injured by the claims of the people; or, on the 
other hand, that the people, fearing their privileges may be lessened 
or extinguished, oppose the sovereign in points which they might and 
ought to have permitted to pass without opposition ; either because 
they are of small importance, or because the prince was dearly in the 
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right. The nobility take different sides, and the people follow their 
example : one party proclaiming itself the supporter of the power in 
the sovereign ; the other, the defender of the people’s rights ; hence 
the name Whig and Tory ; hence so many factions and cabals which 
more than once have nearly proved the destruction of the state. 

And are there not, at the present time, two parties in that king- 
dom? Has not each its adherents? If one seems inconsiderable, if 
it is thought to be crushed, it, nevertheless, is still in existence, and 
shows itself from time to time. After so long a digression, but one 
which it was hardly possible to avoid, these are the inferences I wish 
to draw : — 

Through the whole period of its existence in England, the Order of 
Freemasons has received among its members all the honorable men 
who have presented themselves from each of these different parties : 
Catholics and Protestants, Episcopalians and Presbyterians, Whigs 
and Tories — all party divisions being laid aside. 

This general reception no one will deny ; or I should have to de- 
mand when any of tnese various parties has been known to complain 
of its exclusion, and this assuredly could never be shown. 

Nevertheless, the Order, receiving into its bosom so many persons 
whose sentiments, views, and purposes were so opposite — the Order, 
I say, has subsisted in all its glory, through such difficult times. 

I do not mean that, in entering into the Order, all party spirit is 
laid aside. By no means. The Order works no miracles. Tne Ca- 
tholic continues a Catholic, and the Protestant a Protestant ; the 
Episcopalian preserves the same zeal for his High Church, and the 
Presbyterian continues to support the discipline of his ; Whig and 
Tory continue to advocate each his peculiar principles ; but all these 
divisions can produoe no disturbance in an Order which has nothing 
to do with them. An Order, instituted to maintain peace among 
Brothers, could not, and should not, embrace any party. Bitterness 
and disputation are banished from the Lodge. Admirable effect 
of the principles of the Society — it unites all parties without 
forming any itself, whatever differences of opinion its members 
may entertain with regard to things without. So in all the condem- 
nations to death, or other penalties inflicted by one party upon cer- 
tain members of an opposite party, as one prevailed over the other, 
no one ever heard that any Freemason was punished as a Freemason. 

YL From all this I draw the conclusion, that the conduct of the 
Order having always been such, in all quarters of the world wherever 
it has been established, and especially in England, where it has been 
most exposed to the temptation of forming a body formidable in the 
state — reckoning, moreover among its members some of the first men 
of the kingdom — I conclude, I say, from all these proofs, that Free- 
masons, for from plotting against their governments, have always 
been, and will always be, faithful and zealous defenders of them— each 
one for the government whose subject he is, either by birth or adop- 
tion. 

And a Society which has no other purpose than to foster peace and 
union among men, believes itself entitled to expect for itself increas- 
ing approbation, goodwill, and protection. 
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FOURTH OBJECTION. 

That the Mysterious Assemblies of Freemasons may facilitate to 
Conspirators the means of forming Clandestine Assemblies , under 
the pretext that they belong to this Order . 

It would be very unjust to make the Order suffer for the imaginary 
danger — that its mysterious assemblies may serve as a pretext to con- 
spirators to form, under the same title, societies which might tend to 
the injury of the state. If this principle were once received, to what 
would not the public be reduced ? How many useful societies, how 
many meritorious establishments, would it not be necessary to sup- 

E ress, regard being had to the abuses which might, in the end, spring 
•om them, and which, indeed, have occasionally resulted from them 
already? 

But, without wandering from my subject, I can safely assert that 
clandestine assemblies of conspirators having never been held, in any 
part of the world, under the name or pretext of Freemasons 9 Lodges, 
it would be the greatest possible injustice to wish to insist on so 
groundless a danger. 

I go farther : I maintain that it is not possible that such assemblies 
can ever be held under this pretext, or that the Order can ever be 
even the indirect cause of them. This I proceed to demonstrate from 
the four following considerations : — 

I. The public are generally agreed that Freemasons have among 
them certain signs and a sort of language, by which they recognise 
each other so infallibly that a man who should attempt to pass for a 
Freemason, without really being one, would immediately be detected. 
Therefore, conspirators, or persons evil disposed to the state, would 
vainly attempt to hold their meetings under the name of Freemasons ; 
they would be denied by the Brotherhood, and their pretensions de- 
clared false in the face of the world. 

II. But should these conspirators succeed, under this pretext, in 
holding, without interruption, assemblies in which it would be easier 
for them to deliberate on the means of attaining their ends than if they 
consulted each other individually, and with too great an appearance of 
mystery, what would result from all this ? Merely that their secret, 
not being of the nature of Freemasonry, would soon leak out, and 
draw its punishment after it. 

III. In places where Lodges are public, and authorized by consent 
of the sovereign, it would be impossible for conspirators to form false 
Lodges under the pretext of assemblies of the Order. There is no 
Freemason who has not full right of admission to any Lodge in the 
world ; how, then, could such conventicles dose their doors against 
any Freemason who should demand entrance ? This would be to vio- 
late the ^fundamental rules of the Order, and to falsify the title under 
which they sought to shield themselves. But could they admit a man 
who would instantly detect the imposture, and who, by making the 
fact known, would cause the magistrate to institute particular inquiry 
into the motives for such an assembly. 

IV . With regard to those places where Lodges are merely tolerated, 
and where the Fraternity can only assemble in secret, the risk of per- 
nicious assemblies can neither be more nor less; for both alike are 
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forced to concealment. Evil-disposed men would assemble none the 
less if there were no Freemason in the place ; they would even be 
safer, for there would be no risk that some Freemason, learning by 
chance the meeting of an assemby under the name of the Order, 
should prefer a claim to be admitted among than. And now, I think, 
I have said more than enough to answer this objection. 

FIFTH OBJECTION. 


That the preservation of the secret is due only to some ridiculous or 
shameful practice which compels the initiate to be silent after he 
has undergone the ceremony . 


In refuting the second objection I showed that it was impossible 
any practice should exist in our Lodges contrary to what religion re- 
quires : it is not necessary, therefore, to return that point. So, also, 
is there no ground for the suspicion of those who maxe the objection 
I am about to answer. They say that, without offending against re- 
ligion, there may enter into our mysteries some ceremony capable of 
covering an initiate with shame if it should become publicly known 
that he had been compelled to submit to it ; and that, besides, the de- 
sire of seeing others caught as he has been, makes him carefully keep 
the secret ; that, moreover, it must be a source of so small amuse- 
ment to a man, when once he has been initiated, to be, in his turn, an 
eye-witness of the folly of so many people of all ranks, great and 
s mall, who come, one after another, to fall into the same snare ; and 
especially to see grave and respectable men caught in it as well as 
otners. It is easy to reply to such an objection as this, which we 
must consider rather as a iest, designed to entrap us into some avowal, 
than as a difficulty to which a serious answer is expected : accordingly, 
I notice it only because I am desirous that nothing whatever shall be 
passed over. 

L If we imagine the most disgraceful things to which a man could 
be subjected (I say nothing in this place of criminality, we are now 
speaking only of what would be considered disgraceful in the idea of 
the public), I do not understand how a respectable man should be dis- 
graced by exposing such an initiation. For, first, he could not know 
before his reception to what he was to be subjected, and even should 
he be chargeable with some imprudence in incurring such a risk, his 
fault has been shared by numbers of persons whose character, birth, 
and station were so many motives to the removal of his doubts : second, 
in any case, in naming the many illustrious partakers of his fault, he 
would divert the public scorn from himself on to a large number of 
persons of all ranks and every character ; and third, if there would be 
Something very humiliating in confessing such a secret, would it not 
be the duty of a good man to sacrifice himself, in some measure, for 
the public good, which would be outraged by the existence of a so- 
ciety whose purpose it is to turn into ridicule a large portion of man 

n. i am willing, however, to suppose what is impossible : that, 
among so many distinguished men, there has never been found one 
who would disregard the shame of such a confession ; but are there 
not numbers initiated into the Order, who are less sensitive as to 
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what people may say of them ? and many more who, impelled bjr a 
a naturally jocular disposition, would not hesitate to reveal such ridi- 
culous secrets ; beginning by rallying themselves first for having beat 
so taken in, and then so many others as they have seen duped in their 
turn? Lastly, are there not many of unblushing countenance who, 
especially with such examples, would see no cause for shame l and 
indiscretion, wine, would not these, sooner or later, have produced 
their ordinary effects ? and were there nothing else, would not avar- 
ice alone have surmounted all shame ? 

Ill Finally, the consequences which result from the institution of 
the Order, and flow from its principles, cannot be the result of cer- 
tain ridiculous or indecent ceremonies such as have been supposed. 
The purpose of the order and its effects shall be explained hereafter. 


“BRINGING OUR SHEAVE S WITH TTS.** 

The time for toil is past, and night has come, — 

The last and saddest of the harvest eves ; 

Worn oat with labor long and wearisome, 

Drooping and faint, the reapers hasten home, 

Each laden with his sheaves. 

Last of the laborers thy feet I gain, 

Lord of the harvest 1 and my spirit grieves 
That I am burdened not so much with grain 
As with a heaviness of heart and brain ; — 

Master, behold my sheaves ! 

Few, light, and worthless, — yet their trifling weight 
Through all my frame a weary aching leaves ; 

For long I struggled with my hapless fate, 

And staid and toiled till it was dark and late, — 

Yet these are all my sheaves. 

Full well I know I have more tares than wheat, — 

Brambles and flowers, dry stalks, and withered leaves ; 
Wherefore I blush and weep, as at thy feet 
I kneel down reverently, and repeat, 

“ Master, behold my sheaves 1” 

I know these blossoms, clustering heavily 

With evening dew upon their folded leaves, 

Can claim no value nor utility, — 

Therefore shall fragrancy ana beauty be 
The glory of my sheaves. 

So do I gather strength and hope anew ; 

For well I know thy patient love perceives 
Not what I did, but what 1 strove to do, — 

And though the foil, ripe ears be sadly few, 

Thou wilt accept my sheaves. 


Bequests. — It is well to dress in your best when you go to press a 
request. It is not so easy to resist the solicitations of a well-dressed 
importune. 
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M. *W. THOMAS B BO *W N" , 

PAST GRAND MASTER OP THE GRAND LODGE OP FLORIDA. 

Brother Thomas Brown, whose life-like-portrait we in this No. 
present, was bom in the county of Westmoreland, Virginia, on the 
25th of October, 1785, and is now hale and hearty in the 74th year of 
his age, one of the most active and efficient officers of the Grand 
Lodge of Florida. His father was an intimate acquaintance of the 
illustrious Washington, with whom he served as lieutenant in the first 
militia company that he (then Captain Washington) ever commanded. 
Thomas, the subject of this bnef and necessarily imperfect sketch, 
was educated in his native State, Virginia, whose scholars, orators, 
statesmen, and patriots have never been surpassed by those of any 
country in the world. After the usual course of studies, in which he 
distinguished himself with high honors, beloved by his fellow-students, 
one and all, he read law and medicine, and devoted himself to the ac- 
quirement of a thorough knowledge of their theory — the ample patri- 
mony that he inherited, and the claims of his country, which had but 
a few years previously thrown off the foreign yoke and assumed the 
toqa virilis, forbade his cultivating the practice of either. But it is 
with the masonic life of Bro. Brown that we have to do. He was in- 
itiated into Masonry in Hiram Lodge, No. 59, in his native county, 
about the 1st of November, 1806 ; was passed to the degree of Fel- 
low Craft in February, 1807 ; and in August of the same year he was 
raised to the sublime degree of a Master Mason in the same lodge. 
He took an especial interest in the institution from the day of his initi- 
ation, and closely did he devote himself to the study of those mystic 
lessons of morality which underlie its allegory and are veiled by its 
symbols. In 1809 he was married to a highly respectable English 
lady in the county of Westmoreland, and soon after he moved to 
the city of Richmond. He resided there until 1812, when he re- 
moved to the county of Fauquier, where he owned an ample estate. 
He was then appointed aide-de-camp to General John P. Hungerford, 
who commanded the Virginia quota of the militia in the United States’ 
service, and served all through the war. In 1817 he was elected a 
member of the legislature of Virginia, and served until 1820. In that 
year, having inherited, in the right of his wife, large estates in Eng- 
land, he repaired thither and received legal possession of them. He 
remained abroad a year, during which he travelled extensively through 
Great Britain, and made himself acquainted with the men and man- 
ners of England. He employed a skillful agent to assist him in col- 
lecting a choice library, and he returned the next year with over four 
thousand volumes of the most valuable works in every department of 
the literature of the day. After his return he resided on his estate in 
Fauquier county, on which he had made large improvements ; and no 
estate in Virginia was better managed, or laborers or servants better 
treated than those of Mr Brown. 

When the illustrious Lafayette visited the United States, in 1825, 
he was everywhere received with that attention and respect due to 
his exalted virtues and patriotism, and in no place more cordially than 
in that cradle of the amor patriae — the Old Dominioq. The distin- 
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guished General, immediately on his arrival, expressed a desire to see 
the birthplace of the glorious Washington, where his early youth was 
taught and disciplined in the vales and amidst the mountains and rivers 
of his own noble Virginia, in whose military defence his first blushing 
manhood was busily exercised ; where his private maturity was pass- 
ed in contented cheerfulness “ amidst the elevating and tranquillizing 
employments of agriculture and the joys of social neighborhood on the 
beautiful banks of the Potomac ;” and where the u tongue of good re- 
port” was heard in his favor, and his knock at the door of Freema- 
sonry affirmatively responded to at the earliest dawn of his mature 
age. And when it was known that Lafayette was to make his visit 
to Fredericksburg Lodge No. 4, the masonic alma mater of Washing- 
ton, the officers of the different regiments of militia in the adjoin- 
ing counties proposed to give him that reception due to so noble a 
friend to the cause of liberty as the illustrious Frenchman had shown 
himself to be. Bro. Brown, who then commanded a volunteer com- 
pany, was chosen comet, and carried the colors upon that occasion. 
A procession of Freemasons was formed, and the distinguished Bro. 
Lafayette was escorted by them to the Masonic Hall, where he was 
received by the Worshipful Master of the lodge, William F. Gray, 
Esq., and conducted to the altar, at which George Washington made 
his voluntary pledges of obedience to the laws, rules, and regulations 
of the Fraternity, in November, 1752. Bro. Brown was present at 
the time, and listened with pleasure to the able and eloquent address 
of the Master, Bro. Gray, and the touching response of Bro. Lafay- 
ette. This scene, never to be forgotten by any one present at the 
time, is still as fresh in the memory of Bro. Brown as if it had occur- 
red but yesterday. 

Lafayette then made an extensive tour through the south and 
south-west, and returned to Virginia in the following year. He was 
received at Warrenton, the county town of Fauquier county. Bro. 
Brown was one of the committee appointed to receive him. On see- 
ing the committee he immediately ncld out his hand to Bro. Brown, 
and exclaimed, u Oh, my dear sir, I am so glad to see you ! I recol- 
lect having seen you at Fredericksburg.” As an instance of his re- 
spect and friendship for Bro. Brown, we may be permitted to men- 
tion the fact, that wnile on a visit at his house he took up in his arms 
the infant daughter of Bro. Brown, then about three months old, kiss- 
ed her, and asked Mrs Brown what her name was ? That excellent 
lady told him she had not yet been baptized, and they had not chosen 
her name. “ Then,” said Lafayette, again kissing the baby, “ I chris- 
ten her Virginia Lafayette, after my own daughter and no clergy- 
man in the Old Dominion could have given her a more permanent 
name, for the sweet babe of 1826 is still Virginia Lafayette, although 
she has resigned the name of Brown and taken upon herself that of 
Denham ; and we are quite sure that the name of the great Lafayette 
could not have been conferred on a lady in the United States in whom 
amiability, purity, and charity, in short, all the virtues that ennoble a 
woman, more folly concur. 

In 1826, Bro. Brown visited the Floridas, and moved to that terri- 
tory, as a permanent resident, in 1827, where he has since resided and 
occupied the Jiighest offices, both in the gift of the State and the 
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Grand Lodge. He was the only Whig Governor ever elected in Flo- 
rida. In 1826, with Brothers John R Duval, Generals Butler, Call, 
Searcy, and other distinguished brethren, he joined in a petition to 
the Grand Lodge of Alabama for a warrant to establish Jackson 
Lodge No. 23, of the city of Tallahasse, which was organized that 
year, and in which Bro. Brown has continuously held his membership 
ever since. In July, 1830, a convention, consisting of the representa- 
tives of Jackson Lodge No. 23, of Tallahasse, Washington Lodge No. 
1, of Quincy, and Harmony Lodge No. 2, of Mariana, was held at 
Tallahassee, where the preparatory steps towards the formation of the 
Grand Lodge of Florida were taken ; and a committee, consisting of 
Brothers Brown, Searcy, Robinson, Call, Duval, Exum, and others, 
was appointed “ to draft a constitution for the Grand Lodge of Flo- 
rida and suitable by-laws and rules for the government of the same.” 
The Grand Lodge was organized by that convention, and ever since 
its establishment, now thirty years ago this month, Bro. Brown has 
been one of its most active, industrious, and efficient members. As 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Florida his decisions and views 
on the great questions of masonic law that some years ago agitated 
the Grand Lodges of the United States, were marked by their unwa- 
vering devotion to the genuine principles of the Order, their adhe- 
rence to the ancient landmarks, and the intimate acquaintance they 
evinced with the general usages of the Fraternity. As Grand Secre- 
tary, Bro. Brown was prompt, courteous, and efficient in the highest 
degree. But, in our opinion, it is as Chairman of the Committee of 
Foreign Correspondence that Bro. Brown is most eminently distin- 
guished. The report of the Correspondence Committee of Florida 
has ever been looked up to as one of the ablest, most comprehensive, 
and displaying the most profound research and acquaintance with the 
laws of Freemasonry, of the many very able reports annually present- 
ed to the Grand Lodges of the United States ; and the mantle of the 
distinguished Chairman Duval could not have fallen upon a more wor- 
thy and competent successor than Bro. Thomas Brown. His reports 
for several years past have been looked for with an interest seldom 
surpassed, and read again and again until their several points are 
committed to memory. On all constitutional questions his views are 
sound and entitled to the highest consideration ; and his whole report 
evinces a thorough acquaintance with the ancient landmarks and 
usages of the Fraternity. 

After the death of the late lamented Past Grand Master Thomas 
Douglas, who had been appointed in 1865 a committee to prepare a 
history of Freemasonry in Florida, Bro. Brown, with his excellent 
colleagues, P. G. M. Hayward and R. W. Bro. E. R. Ives, was ap- 
pointed by his Grand Lodge to collate and prepare such a history at 
the session of 1868 ; and so closely did he devote himself to this im- 
portant task, that at the close of that year the matter was entirely 
ready for the press, and is now nearly printed and ready for delivery. 

Few men have been more sincerely beloved by all who know him 
than Bro. Brown. A gentleman of the highest sense of honor — an 
old-school Virginian, courteous to his equals, kind to those under him, 
charitable and benevolent to all, he has the best words and wishes 
and prayers of every one. At its session in 1858, his Grand Lodge, 
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m view of his untiring seal in his duties as Chairman of the Commit 
tee of Foreign Correspondence, adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved , That the thanks of the Grand Lodge of Florida be and are hereby ten- 
dered to Bro. Thomas Brown, P. G. M. y Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Cor- 
respondence, for his able report to this Grand Lodge. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of the high opinion entertained by this Grand 
Lodge of tlie masonic ability, industry, and foithful discharge of his duties as Chair- 
man of the Committee of Foreign Correspondence, the Grand Master be, and he is 
hereby requested to procure a Past Grand Master’s jewel, and present the same to 
Past Grand Master Thomas Brown. 

Resolved , That the Grand Master draw on the treasury for the sum of money ne- 
cessary to procure said jewel. 

We have only, in conclusion, to express the wish that for many 
happy years yet may our excellent brother be spared to his family, 
his friends, and the Masonic Fraternity. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Ideas. — Ideas, in regard to their degrees of merit, may be divided, 
like the animal kingdom, into classes or families. First in rank are 
those ideas that have in them the germs of a great mqral unfolding — 
as the ideas of a religious teacher, like Socrates or Confucius. Next 
in merit are those ideas that lay open the secrets of Nature, or add to 
the combinations of Art-— as the ideas of inventors or discoverers. 
Next in the order of excellence are all new and valuable ideas on dis- 
eases and their treatment, on the redress of social abuses, on govern- 
ment and laws and their administration, and all similar ideas on all 
other subjects connected with material welfare or intellectual and mo- 
ral advancement. Last and least, ideas that are only the repetition of 
other ideas, previously known, though not so well expressed. 

Let the Right Prevail. — It is better that ten times ten thousand 
men should suffer in their interests than that a right principle should 
not be vindicated. Granting that all these will be injured by the 
suppression of the false, an infinitely greater number will as certainly 
be prejudiced by throwing off the allegiance due to truth. Through- 
out the fixture, all have an interest in the establishment of sound prin- 
ciples, while only a few in the present can have even a partial interest 
in the perpetuation of error. 

Leadership. — He who aspires to be a leader must keep in advance 
of his column. His fears must not play traitor to his occasions. The 
instant he fells into line with his followers, a bolder spirit may throw 
himself at the head of the movement initiated, and from that moment 
his leadership is gone. 

Future Life. — Altogether too much thought is given to the next 
world. One world at a time ought to be sufficient for us. If we do 
our duty manfully in this^ much consideration of our relations to that 
next world may be safely postponed until we are in it. 
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BY BBO. ALBERT G. MACKEY, M. D. 


THE G^RAJXT> LODGE OF FLORID jA- 

The annual communication of the Grand Lodge of Florida was holden at Tala- 
hassee on the 10th of January. Bro. Thomas T. Henry, Grand Master, presided, and 
there was a due repesentation of the subordinate lodges. 

Bro. D. P. Holland, in compliance with a resolution which had been adopted in 
1857, presented the proof sheets of his compilation of the Decisions of the Grand 
Lodge from its organization to the last communication in 1858. We are not sur- 
prised that the compiler found, as he states, “ so many conflicting authorities that it 
appeared to him to be improper to publish this book without the whole matter of 
law being revised by the Grand Lodge.” Florida is not singular in this respect. 
All of our Grand Lodges have been proverbial for doing and undoing — for making 
and unmaking— for declaring that to be law at one communication which was as 
authoritatively declared not to be law at a subsequent one. This defect has neces- 
sarily arisen from the fact that, except the General Regulations of 1721 and the 
Charges of 1722, there has been no invariable standard of masonic law by which the 
craft could be governed, and that even these documents, imperfect as they are in 
many respects, have, until within a few years, been generally inaccessible to the 
body of the fraternity. But a better time is coming. Masonic law is now begin- 
ning to be studied as a science, and these very conflicting opinions will furnish im- 
portant aids in the study ; so that when the true principles of jurisprudence are fully 
understood, there will be but little danger of Grand Lodges making conflicting 
regulations, or Grand Masters issuing contradictory decrees. The digest of Bro. 
Holland was referred to a select committee, who " corrected such rules as were in 
direct conflict with the constitution, and Btruck out others asserting familiar and 
well established principles of masonic law and usage and the work, as so ar- 
ranged, was subsequently ordered to be printed. We cannot doubt the utility of 
such a work, and wish that every Grand Lodge would follow the example in this 
respect of the Grand Lodge of Florida. 

The Grand Lodge also directed the re-publication of all its proceedings, from the 
Convention for organization in 1830 to the present communication. This is an in- 
valuable contribution to the history of American Masonry for the copies of the 
proceedings of many of the earlier years are entirely lost, and the manuscript record 
of the same period was destroyed in the conflagration of the old masonic hall. We 
regret, however, that the Grand Lodge committed the grave error of ordering only 
200 copies to be printed. 

The report of the Committee of Foreign Correspondence was from the pen of that 
able masonic veteran, Bro. Thomas Brown, who, by the way, received, during the 
session, a fitting testimohial from the Grand Lodge, in the form of a Past Grand 
Master’s jewel. The report is redolent of all that shrewdness, intelligence, and 
knowledge of masonic law, which are the characteristics of its distinguished author j 
but we must content ourselves and our readers with only one or two extracts. 

* GRAND LODGE REPORTS. 

Bro. Brown pays a justly merited tribute to the importance and the improved 
character of the published reports of the proceedings of Grand Lodges. He says : 

“ The attentive Mason, who will look back to the thne immediately succeeding 
the dark reign of anti-masonry, and will trace up to the present day the progress 
which has been made in the system of Grand Lodge communications, will be struck 
with wonder and admiration at the vast growth and improvement that has been 
made in so short a period, Fq? a few loose sheets or small pamphlets, reporting 
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the names of Grand officers, expulsions, and the like, we have now volumes, con- 
taining hundreds of pages, filled with valuable masonic literature and useful tables 
of Grand Lodge statistics, evincing a degree of labor and research unknown in any 
former age of masonic history, and which must eventually sweep away the accumu- 
lated rubbish, and bring our Order back to its old, original landmarks, within 
which alone we can maintain our right to the title of ‘ Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons.’ Antiquity is the principle of our Order, and distinguishes it from all mo- 
dern imitative and improved associations. One great evil is prominent in much that 
is written — too great a desire to improve Masonry . It is to be seen in the multipli- 
city of written constitutions adopted by Grand Lodges, and in a restless spirit that 
proposes alterations and amendments. We see this in the history of the Grand 
Lodge of Florida. Not yet numbering thirty years of existence, we have had seve- 
ral new constitutions, and not one that has not been amended ; and if the amend- 
ments were improvements, we might hope in time to settle down on something that 
would be permanent ; but, as in all instances of hasty and inconsiderate legislation, 
they tend to impair. All this may be traced to the want of a correct knowledge of 
what are the old constitutions and regulations of Masonry, called * Ancient Land- 
marks,’ (which cannot be altered or changed,) and the inherent right of Grand 
Lodges to legislate for the benefit of the Craft within their respective jurisdictions. 
The correction of this evil we see in the Grand Lodge reports. Truth is the point 
at which we are all laboring to arrive. We have no partisan, sectarian, or sectional 
interests to excite prejudices and asperities, which may divert us firom the right 
way. Light is what we are all in search of. This is the age of examination and 
Investigation ; the Craft are all inquiring for the right way ; and although there 
may be some zealous Masons who, for the want of better information, may direct 
the inquirer to the wrong way, yet we see many skillful and experienced craftsmen 
who have entered the quarries to examine the work and correct the designs drawn 
on the Trestle-Board. Light is being disseminated, and knowledge is increasing. 

It is to the influence of Grand Lodge reports may be attributed the union of con- 
tending masonic bodies in the jurisdiction of New York, and to a correct under- 
standing of masonic principles in the Canadian Provinces, which have brought 
about a harmonious affiliation of all the Craft under the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Lodge of Canada — events which will be hailed with a thrill of joy by all good and 
true Masons in the United States, and we hope throughout the world. Schism and 
discord have been banished, and peace and harmony reign triumphant throughout 
our masonic heritage.” 

OVER LEGISLATION IN MASONRY. 

On the subject of that crying sin of the Order — over-legislation by Grand Lodges 
— Bro. Brown very wisely and forcibly remarks : 

“ Too much legislation is the vice of the present day — as well in masonic as in 
civil government The same thirst for change and innovation which has prompted 
tyros and demagogues to legislate upon c onstituianal law, and write expositions of 
the common law, has prompted uninformed and unscrupulous Masons to legislate 
upon the landmarks of Masonry.” 

MASONIC PUBLICATIONS. 

But we cannot agree with our venerable brother when he says in a single line, 
parenthetically, or, as it were by an obiter dictum, that “ too much is written and 
published upon the subject of Masonry.” On the contrary, as yet, not half enough 
is published on the subject of our science. It is true that in the multitude of maso- 
nic publications, history, treatises, essays, and addresses, there must necessarily be 
a large amount of worthless trash. Not every man who writes is a good writer, 
and the cacoethes scribendi sometimes tempts the unskillful hand to wield the pern t 
But this is just the case in religion, in science, or in history, and yet neither reli- 
gion, science, nor history has ever been injured by too much having been written 
or published on either of these subjects. In fact, the increase of masonic publica- 
tions is only an evidence of the increased intellect of the masonic public. Where 
there are so many writers we are bound to conclude that there must be a great 
many readers. The one condition reciprocally works upon the other. The in- 
crease of publications cultivates the taste for rending, and tip increase of readers 
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is mn incentive to the publication of new books. And thus the same flood of popu- 
larity that brings down with its stream the debris of bad and worthless publica- 
tions, which are thrown upon the shore to moulder and decay, brings, too, those 
more valuable contributions to masonic literature, which, but for this craving after 
books, must have died in their authors’ brains ; so that, after all, “ out of this net- 
tle, danger, we pluck the flower, safety.” 

STATISTICS. 

The Grand Lodge of Florida appears to be in a very prosperous condition. 
There are 35 warranted lodges and 4 under dispensation, with an aggregate of 1987 
members, of whom 205 were initiated during the past year. Thomas Hatward was 
elected Grand Master, and Dr. John B. Taylor, of Talahassee, was re-elected Grand 
Secretary. 


BROTHERHOOD. 

It was a beautiful thought of a modern poet, that men are the beads and God the 
string ; and it owes much of its beauty to its truthfulness. In the very first days of 
ereation, the solitude of man was declared to be incompatible with his nature, and 
the world’s history ever since has shown that man was made for man. When the 
day comes in which all men shall acknowledge one strong tie of brotherhood, 
then will be the true millennium. And it is a glorious thought that the mission of 
Masonry is to bring forth this consummation. This is the great practical object of 
the institution— to teach the doctrine of a universal brotherhood, and to enforce the 
necessity of man’s giving a helping hand to man. To this end all good Masons 
work — and all our lodges should be but missionary stations, preaching this human 
love and striving to string these beads together. Justly, therefore, does the 
trowel inspire the thought, in its symbolic signification, that we are united in a sa- 
cred band or society of friends and brothers, among whom no contention should 
ever exist but that noble contention, or rather emulation, of who can best work and 
best agree. And let all Masons manfUlly work, as they confidently should believe 
that the mission of the Order will yet be accomplished, and that through its influ- 
ence the universal brotherhood of man will yet be accomplished, and God’s will bo 
obeyed. 

u God has spoke it ; we shall see — 

Brother man, brother man I 
All mankind shall brethren be, 

Like the stars in unity — 

God has spoke it ; we Bhali see — 

Brother man, brother man !” 


ABSENCE. 

It is of ritual obligation that every Mason should attend the meetings of his lodge 
when duly summoned ; absence from lodge is therefore a masonic offence, and it is 
expressly so declared in the Old Charges, which say that “ in ancient times' no Mas- 
ter or Fellow Craft could be absent from it, especially when warned to appear at 
it, without incurring a severe censure, until it appeared to the Master and Wardens 
that pure necessity hindered him.” So both the unwritten and the written law 
combine to forbid unnecessary absence from the lodge. It is a pity that many Mar 
sons do not dwell more impressively on this part of our jurisprudence. If men, 
having consciences, would only recollect that they have taken a vow to attend 
every summons and to obey the law which prescribes that attendance, we would 
not find so many seats vacant, while those who should have filled them are engaged 
in recreation# with whicl} they 991)14 have readily, an4 sometime? advantageously, 
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MASONIC CONGRESSES. 

The fact that a Masonic congress was held at Paris in the year 1855, and that it is 
proposed to call another at New-York in 1862, recalls to our recollection the meet- 
ing of similar bddies at various periods in the last nine centuries, which, like the 
general councils in~the church, have been sometimes productive of important re- 
sults upon the institution. A brief recapitulation of the most celebrated of these 
congresses, with an account of the design for which they were severally convoked, 
and of the objects which they accomplished, may not be uninteresting to the read- 
ers of this magazine, and may also be useful in removing a somewhat popular pre- 
judice that the Parisian congress already held, and the New York one proposed to 
be held, are innovations or novelties in the history of the Order. 

At least twenty-four Masonic congresses have been held during the period we 
have named, although but meagre details of the proceedings of most of them have* 
been transmitted to posterity. 

Congress at York . — In the year 926, Prince Edwin, the brother of King Athel- 
stane, of England, convoked a Masonic congress at the city of York, which, under 
the name of a General Assembly, established the celebrated Gothic constitutions, 
which are the oldest Masonio document extant These constitutions have always 
been recognized as containing the fundamental law of Masonry. Although trans- 
cripts of these constitutions are known to have been taken in the reign of Richard 
II, the document was for a long time lost sight of until a copy of it was discovered 
in the year 1838 in the British Museum, and published by Mr. J. O. Halliwell. 

First Congress of Strasbourg.— A Masonic congress was convoked at Strasburg in 
1275 by Erwin Yon Steinbach, master of the work. The object was the continua- 
tion of the labors on the cathedral of Strasburg, and it was attended by a large 
concourse of Masons from Germany, England and Italy. It was at this congress 
that the German builders and architects, in imitation of their English brethren, as- 
sumed the name of Freemasons , and took the obligations of fidelity and obedience 
to the ancient laws and regulations of the Order. 

First Congress of Ratisbon . — It was convoked in 1469 by Jost Dotzinger, the 
Master of the works of the Strasburg cathedral. It established some new laws for 
the government of the fraternity in Germany. 

Second Congress of Ratisbon. — Convoked in 1464 by the Grand Lodge of Stras- 
burg, principally to define the relative rights of, and to settle existing difficulties 
between, the Grand Lodges of Strasburg, Cologne, Vienna and Berne. 

Congress of Spire.— Convoked in 1469 by the Grand Lodge of Strasburg, for the 
consideration of the condition of the craft, and of the edifices in course of erection 
by them. 

Congress of Cologne. — This, which was one of the most important congresses that 
was ever convened, was convoked in 1535 by Hermann, Bishop of Cologne. It was 
attended by delegates from nineteen Grand Lodges, and was engaged in the refuta- 
tion of the slanders beginning at this time to be circulated against the fraternity. 
The result of its deliberations was the celebrated document known as the “ Charter 
of Cologne.” 

Congress of Basle. — This congress was convoked by the Grand Lodge of Stras- 
burg in 1563, principally for the purpose of settling certain difficulties which had 
arisen respecting the rights of the twenty lodges which were its subordinates. 
Some new regulations were adopted at this congress. 

Second Congress of Strasburg . — Convoked by the Grand Lodge of Strasburg in 
1564. It appears to have been only a continuation of the preceding one at Basle, 
and the same matters became the subjects of its consideration. 

Congress of London . — The history of this congress is familiar to all American and 
English Masons. It was convoked by the four lodges of London at the Apple-tree 
tavern in February, 1717. Its results were the formation of the'Grand Lodge of 
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England and the organization of the institution upon that system which has since 
been pursued in England and this country. 

Congress of Dublin . — Convoked by the lodges of Dublin in 1730, for the purpose 
of forming the Grand Lodge of Ireland. • 

Congress of Edinburgh. — Convoked in 1736 by the four lodges of Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of receiving from Sinclair, of Roslin, his abdication of the hereditary 
Grand Mastership of Scotland and for the election of a Grand Master. The result 
of this congress was the establishment of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 

Congress cf the .Hague.— Convoked by the Royal Union Lodge, and the result was 
the establishment of the National Grand Lodge of the United Provinces. 

First Congress of Jena. — Convoked in 1763 by the lodge of Strict Observance, 
under the presidency of Johnson, a Masonic charlatan, but whose real name was 
Becker. In this Congress the doctrine was first announced that the Freemasons 
were the successors of the Knights Templar, a dogma peculiarly characteristic of 
the rite of Strict Observance. 

Second Congress of Jena. — Convoked in the following year, 1764, by Johnson, 
with the desire of authoritatively establishing his doctrine of the connexion be- 
tween Templarism and Masonry. The empirical character of Johnson or Becker 
was here discovered by the celebrated Baron Hcnde, and he was denounced, and 
subsequently punished at Magdeburg by the public authorities. 

Congress of •AUenberg. — This congress was convoked in 1765 as a continuation of 
the preceding. Its result was the establishment of the rite of Strict Observance, 
and the election of Baron Hunde as Grand Master. 

Congress of Brunswick. — Convoked in 1775, by Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick. 
Its object was to effect a fusion of the various rites, but it terminated its labors, 
after a session of six weeks, without success. 

Congress of Lyons. — Convoked in 1778, by the lodge of Chevaliers bienfaisants. 
Its object was to produce a reform in the rituals of the Masonic system, but it does 
not appear to have been sagacious in its means, nor successful in its results. 

Congress of Wofenbutiel. — This congress was convoked in 1778 by the Duke of 
Brunswick, as a continuation of that which had been held in 1775, and with the 
same view of reforming the organization of the Order. However, after a session 
of five weeks, it terminated its labors with no other result than an agreement to 
call a more extensive meeting at Wilhelmsbad. 

Congress of Wilhelmsbad. — This congress was convoked in 1782. Its avowed ob- 
ject was the reform of the Masonic system, and its disentanglement from the con- 
fused mass of rites with which French and German pretenders or enthusiasts had 
sought to overwhelm it Important topics were proposed at its commencement 
but none of them were discussed, and the congress was closed without coming U 
any other positive determination than that Freemasonry was not connected with 
Templarism or in other words, that, contrary to the doctrine of the rite of Strict 
Observance, the Freemasons were not the successors of the Knights Templars. 

First Congress of Paris. — Convoked in 1785, again, with the laudable view of 
introducing a reform in the rituals and of discussing important points of doctrine 
and history. It closed, after a session of three months, without producing any 
practical result 

Second Congress cf Paris. — Convoked in 1787 as a continuation of the former, 
and closed with precisely the same negative result 

Congress of Washington . — This congress was convoked in the year 1822 at the 
call of several Grand Lodges for the purpose of recommending the establish- 
ment of a General Grand Lodge of the United States. The effort was an unsuc- 
cessful one. 

Congress of Baltimore. — Convoked in the year 1843, with the object of establish* 
ing a uniform system of work. Perhaps there was not, in any of the preceding 
congresses, a greater instance of failure than In this, since not a year elapsed be- 
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fore the most prominent members of the oongress disagreed as to the nature and 
extent of the reforms which were instituted, and the Baltimore system of work has 
already become a myth. 

Second Congress of Baltimore.— This congress was convoked in the year 1847, the 
object being again to attempt the establishment of a General Grand Lodge. This 
congress went so far as to adopt a “ Supreme Grand Lodge Constitution,” but its 
action was not supported by a sufficient number of Grand Lodges to carry it into 
effect. 

Congress of Lexington.— This Congress was convoked in 1853 at Lexington (Ky.), 
for the purpose of again making the attempt to form a General Grand Lodge. A 
plan of constitution was proposed, but a sufficient number of Grand Lodges. did 
not accede to the proposition to give it efficacy. 

Third Congress of Paris.— Convoked by order of Prince Murat, in 1855, for the 
purpose of effecting various reforms in the Masonic system. At this Congress, ten 
propositions , *80016 of them highly important, were introduced, and their adoption 
recommended to the Grand Lodges of the world. The meeting has been too re- 
cently held to permit us to form any opinion as to what will be its results. 

From this catalogue it will be seen that a large number of Masonic congresses 
have been productive of little or no effect Others of them, however, such, for in- 
stance, as those of York, of Cologne, of London, and a few others, have certainly 
left their mark, and there can, we think, be but little doubt, that a general congress 
of the Masons of the world, meeting with an eye single to the great object of Ma- 
sonic reform, and guided by a spirit of compromise, might be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the interests of the institution at the present day. 


NLA LSCXNTfcY E* TTRTJ GKCTA, Y. 

The March nnmber of the bulletin of the Grand Orient of France contains an 
account of the Installation ceremonies of the sovereign chapter Les Amis de la 
Patrie at Monte Video, which famish us with the only authentic details we have 
been able to obtain of the condition of Masonry in the distant republic of Uruguay. 
From this article we learn, that notwithstanding the opposition of the clergy, and 
other adverse circumstances arising from war and pestilence, the Masonic order is 
in a most flourishing condition. The first lodge was established in the year 1827 by 
the Grand Orient of France, nnder the name of “ The Children of the New World,” 
Les Erf amis du Nouveau Monde. This lodge is still fn existence, having, however, 
changed its name to that of “ The Friends of the Country,” Les Amis de la Patrie. 
It continues, by consent, under the jurisdiction of the Grand Orient of France. 
There are several Spanish lodges in Uruguay, and the Masonic jurisdiction is go- 
verned by the Supreme Council and the Grand Orient of Uruguay, which were 
established in the year 1855. The lodges under this authority and the solitary one 
which retains its allegiance to the Grand Orient of France, appear to be working 
together in the utmost harmony. In the year 1856, during the prevalence of a se- 
vere epidemic in Monte Video, the Masonic lodges organized a philanthropic society, 
which seems to have been on the same plan as the Howard Associations of our own 
country, and is said to have effected much good. Indeed, Masonry in Uruguay ap- 
pears to be fblly carrying out its great mission of love. 


Wealth brings care and apprehension. The Colchian ram with the golden fleece, 
though famished with wings, was probably in constant fear of getting sheared. 
.... Nothing remains so long in the memory as wrong deeds. They are nettles 
which cannot be ploughed out of sight, but will spring up with fresh stings at every 
disturbance. 
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THE LECTURES. 

Bro. Philip S. Tucker, in his address as Grand Master to the Grand Lodge of 
Vermont, at its late communication, gave the following very interesting history of 
the work and lectures as introduced into that jurisdiction : 

“ About the year 1800 — twelve years after the publication of Preston’s 4 Illustra- 
tions’ — an English brother, whose name I have been unable to obtain, came to 
Boston, and taught the English lectures as they had been arranged by Preston. The 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts approved them, and they were taught to Thomas S. 
Webb and Henry Fowlb, of Boston, and Bro. Snow, of Rhode Island, about the 
year 1801. Bro. Benjamin Gleason, who was a student of Bro. Webb, received 
them from him and embodied them in a private key of his own. About the year 
1805, Bro. Gleason was employed by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts to teach 
them to all the subordinate lodges of that jurisdiction, and was paid for that service 
fifteen hundred dollars. To those lectures the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts still 
adheres, with a very slight variation in the Fellow Craft and Master’s degrees. 

“ Bro. Snow afterwards modified and changed the lectures he had received, 
mingling with them some changes from other sources, so that the system of lec- 
tures descending through him is not reliable. 

44 Bro. Gleason was appointed Grand Lecturer of the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts in 1805, and that Grand Lodge appointed no other Grand Lecturer until 
1842. He was a liberally educated man, graduated at Brown University in 1802, 
and was a public lecturer on Geography and Astronomy. He was a member of 
Mount Lebanon Lodge in Massachusetts, and died at Concord, in that State, in 
1847, at the age of 70 years. He visited England, and exemplified the Preston Lec- 
tures, as he had received them from Bro. Webb, before the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, and. the Masonic authorities of that Grand body pronounced them correct 

44 In the year 1817, Bro. John Barney, formerly of Charlotte, Vermont, went to 
Boston, and received the Preston lectures there, as taught by Gleason, and as they 
were approved by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. I am unable to say whe- 
ther he received them from Bro. Gleason himself or from Bro. Henry Fowlk. My 
impression is that he received them from Bro. Fowls. In possession of these lec- 
tures he returned to Vermont, and at the annual communication of our Grand 
Lodge, in October, 1817, visited that Grand body and made known the fact The 
subject was submitted to a committee for examination, which reported that these 
lectures 4 were according to the most approved method of work in the United 
States,’ and proposed to give Bro. Barney letters of recommendation 4 to all lodges 
and brethren wherever he may wish to travel, as a brother well qualified to give 
useftil masonic information to any who may wish his services.’ The Grand 
Lodge accepted and adopted the report of its committee, and Bro. Barney, under the 
recommendation thus given, visited many of the then existing lodges of this State, 
and imparted to them a knowledge of these lectures. Among others, in the year 
1818, he visited Dorchester Lodge in Vergennes, and imparted full instruction in 
them to R. W. Samuel Willson, now and for several years past Grand Lecturer of 
this State. Upon this occasion Bro. Barney wrote out a portion of them in private 
key. and Bro. Willson wrote out the remainder. Both were written in the same 
book, and that part written by Bro. Willson was examined carefully and approved 
by Bro. Barney. That original manuscript is still in existence, and is row in possess- 
ion of my son, Bro. Philip C. Tucker, Jr., of Galveston, Texas, to whom Bro. Will- 
son presented it a few years ago. Bro. W. has a perfect copy of it, and refers to 
It as authority in all cases of donbt Bro. Gallup, of Liberty Lodge at Franklin, 
was one of the original Grand Lodge Committee, and is still living to attest the 
correctness and identity of these lectures, as taught by Barney in 1817. 

“These are the only lectures which have been sanctioned in this jurisdiction from 
October 1817 to the present day. My predecessors, Grand Masters Robinson, 
Whitney, White, Wales, and Haswell, sustained them against all innovation, 
and to the extent of my power I have done the same. 

14 1 think, upon these facts, I am justified in saying that the lectures we use are the 
true lectures of Preston. Webb changed the arrangement of the sections, as fixed 
by Preston, for one which he thought more simple and convenient, but, as I un- 
derstand, left the body of the lectures themselves as Preston had established 
them. 

44 Subsequently to 1818, Bro. Barney went to the Western and South-western States. 
He was a man in feeble health at the time, and pursued masonic lecturing as a means 
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of subsistence. Upon his return to this State a few years afterwards, he stated to 
his brethren here — as I have been credibly informea and believe — that he found 
different systems of lecturing prevailing at the West and Southwest, and that upon 
presenting the lectures he had been taught at Boston in 1817, to different 
Grand Masters, they were objected to ; and that various Grand Masters would 
not sanction his lecturing in their jurisdictions unless he would teach the lectures 
then existing among them ; that desiring to pursue this occupation, he did learn 
the different systems of lecturing then existing in different States, and taught them 
in the different State jurisdictions, as desired by the different Grand Masters of 
each. 

This circumstance accounts for the strange disagreement between the East 
and the West, and Southwest, as to What are the true Barney lectures. They meant 
one thing in New England, and another thing at the West” 

This is certainly a very interesting contribution to the history of Masonry, and 
one for which we must feel indebted to the distinguished author, who alone, per- 
haps, of all tiie Masons in this country, could have supplied its details from the 
stores of his own experience. But we must confess our surprise that so shrewd a 
reasoner as Bro. Tockkr should have committed the illogical non seqvitur contained 
in the following paragraph : “ 1 think, upon these facta, I am justified in saying that 
the lectures in use are the true lectures of Preston.” No such deduction follows, 
so ear as we can see, from any of these details. It is only evident from them, that 
in 1800 Webb received the lectures from some English brother who professed to 
teach them “ as they had been arranged by Preston.” But there is no evideooe 
that Webb adopted and perpetuated the full system. On the contrary, Bro. Tucker 
himself says that “ Webb changed the arrangement of the sections, as fixed by 
Preston, for one which he thought more simple and convenient.” How many 
changes he made we are not told, and the expression that he “ left the body of the 
lectures themselves as Preston had established them” is too indefinite to throw any 
light on the subject, especially when qualified by the phrase “ I understand/? which 
shows that Bro» Tucker does not, in this particular instance, speak of his own 
knowledge. 

But Bro. Tucker says that Gleason visited England, and exemplified the Preston 
lectures, as he had received them from Webb, before the Grand Lodge of England, 
whose authorities pronounced them correct Now this again is a statement which 
Bro. Tucker inust have received from hearsay, and we are, we acknowledge, dis- 
posed to place no feith in it In the first place, we have neither date nor authority 
to give it probability. In the second place, the Grand Lodge of England does not 
usually occupy itself in hearing lectures, especially from an American brother, Its 
time of session being too short and its business too imperative in its character to 
admit of such indulgence. And lastly, Gleason acquired his lectures from Webb, 
who, Bro. Tucker, admits, changed Preston’s arrangements, so that the Grand 
Lodge of England would have been falsifying its own authority in acknowledging a 
system, with these alterations, to be correct 

The truth is, that WeBb never did adopt nor promulgate the true Prestonian 
system of lectures. He selected out of that system those points which pleased him, 
omitted a great deal, and gave a meagre abridgement of the whole. And it is well 
that he did, for if he had adopted the whole course of lectures as arranged by Pres- 
ton, we are sure that not one man in ten thousand in this country would have com- 
mitted them to memory, and the system by this time would have been lost or aban- 
doned. 

In 1802, J. Browne published in London his “ Master Key,” in which, in the form 
of a most abstruse cypher, he embodied the whole course of lectures. These, we 
are safe, we suppose, in presuming to be the Prestonian lectures, as that was the 
system then in vogue in England, and the book very well compares with the exo- 
teric instructions contained in Preston’s “ Illustrations.” This is a very rare work ; 
perhaps there are not three copies in the United States ; one is in our own library, 
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and a comparison of it with Webb’s lectures will readily show how mnch was 
adopted by the latter from Preston, and how much omitted. 

But if Brown’s authority is doubted or denied, we have another standard of com- 
parison. The whole of Webb’s lectures in the three degrees do not contain more 
language, or very little more, than is comprised in the part of Hamlet in the play 
of the same name. By one thoroughly oonversant with them they may be repeated, 
at an ordinary rate of utterance, in less than three hours. But the editor of the 
London freemasons’ Magcmim, who, living on the spot where the Preotoxian lec- 
tures are annually delivered, must have an excellent opportunity of judging, says 
“Bro. Preston’s lectures, if we are rightly informed, would take even an accom- 
plished lecturer seven or eight hours to deliver.” If Webb succeeded in compress- 
ing, without change Or omission, the subject matter of seven or eight hours’ deli- 
very into a space that would oocupy only two or three hours for its enunciation, 
then he has performed as great a miracle as the celebrated “ Bottle Conjuror” pro- 
posed to do when he promised, for the gratification of his audience, to jump into a 
quart bottle. 

Hie (hot is, that Webb’s lectures were only founded on those of Preston, of which 
they are an abridgement and nothing more. We may perhaps find all of Webb in 
Preston, with a slight change and often an improvement in language, but we will 
not find the whole of Preston in Webb. It is wrong therefore to talk in this care- 
less strain of the Prestonian lectures as existing in the United States, while in all 
probability they never did, and mast certainly never will. It is time to quit writ- 
ing masonic history in this loose and random style. 

Bat after all, are not a few distinguished members of the Craft beginning to pay 
too much attention and to attach too much importance to the more verbal lectures 
of the degrees T Forty years ago, a “ bright Mason” was a parrot Mason — a man 
who could repeat the phraseology of the lectures as they were taught to him by 
Barnet or Gleason, or Barker or Vinton, word for word, just as a parrot repeats 
certain set phrases, but who, taken oft’ of this beaten path, knew nothing at all of 
Masonry, of its history, its philosophy, or its symbolism. But that day has passed, 
and in heaven’s name let us inaugurate a new era ; and while we preserve the lec- 
tures as good in their place, let us not constitute them into the body, or consider 
them as the landmarks of Masonry. “ The lectures,” says Dr. Oliver, “ form the 
marked outline of the building ; and it is the business of the chief architect to for- 
nish the details, so as to form a beautiful and harmonious edifice — a moral struc- 
ture— a building not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

The Mason who knows the lectures, knows something it is true. But if he knows 
nothing more, he is an ignoramus In Masonry. Let us talk more, therefore, of the 
philosophy of Masonry, and something less of the lectures of Webb. 


T 'FTT n TEMPLE A. SYMBOL OB 1 THE WORLD. 

This beautiful symbolism, in which the temple, represented by the lodge, is 
made the symbol of the world, God being the Master and man the laborer in that 
universal temple, is perhaps the most striking part of the masonic system of alle 
gory. Mtlman has happily seized the idea in his “ Fall of Jerusalem.” 

Even so shall perish, 

In its own ashes, a more glorious Temple, 

Yea, God’s own architecture, this vast world, 

This fated universe — the same destroyer. 

The same destruction* — Earth, earth, earth, behold I 
And in that judgment look upon thine own ! 
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KASPA& BA.TT SEES IN' MASONRY. 

About thirty years ago, a youth, apparently not less than seventeen yean old, 
was found, one evening, standing in the market-place of the city of Nuremberg, in 
Germany. Upon being questioned by the authorities, before whom he was brought, 
it was speedly discovered that he was deplorably ignorant of the most common 
things of life, and almost utterly incapable of speech, expressing the very few ideas, 
which he appeared to possess, in a rude jargon which was altogether incomprehen- 
sible to those who sought to . converse with him. This youth was the celebrated 
Kabpar Hauser, whose pitiable story attracted so much attention at the time, and 
who is supposed to have been the victim of some mysterious state policy. After he 
had received, through the kindness of the people of Nuremberg, the rudiments of 
education, the feet was elicited that, from his earliest recollection, he had been con- 
fined in a dark subterranean place, attended by an unknown man, whose feoe he 
never saw, and whose voice he seldom heard, and that thus he had grown up with- 
out any such knowledge of language as would enable him to hold communion with 
his fellow men. It is unnecessary to continue the story, with which, indeed, most 
of our readers must be acquainted, nor to express the abhorrence which was felt, 
by all who saw the unfortunate victim, for the wretches who had thus, by a hitherto 
unheard-of cruelty, nourished the body while they had put death into the soul of 
a human being. 

But in some way— in a symbolic sense — we find this story constantly repeated in 
our Masonic experience. When we see a committee called out from a lodge to ex- 
amine a strange brother who desires to exercise his right of visit, and when we find 
this visitor unable to give the most rudimentary assurances of his claims to the 
Masonio character — when we find him almost without Masonic ideas, and wholly 
incapable of using our peculiar Masonic language, and when he offers, as some apo- 
logy for his ignorance, the feet that he was hurried through the degrees, and had 
had no opportunity of receiving instruction from his mother lodge, we are apt to 
think of Kasper Hauser, in the market-place of Nuremberg, and to believe that he 
is not the only one who has been foully treated in his education and sent forth into 
tiie world without the necessary means of holding communion with it 

A year ago, our esteemed brother French drew just such a picture as this, which 
we have imagined, in a report that he made to the Grand Lodge of the District of 
Columbia : 

“ Let us suppose, 7 ’ said he, “ a brother who has been rushed through the three 
degrees, as your committee have known candidates to be. He starts upon a jour- 
ney. Arriving at a point where he finds a Masonic Lodge, he seeks to visit it He 
applies in the ante-room for examination, and in due time a committee is detailed 
to examine him. The preliminaries (such as we all know them) are gone through, 

and he has made known to the examiners that he hails from Lodge, say, in the 

District of Columbia. The regular examination commences, but stops nearly as 
soon as it begins. Everything, perhaps, is done by the courtesy of the examiners 
that it is proper to do, to enable the applicant to recall something by which he may 
satisfy them that he is a Freemason : but the barrier of ignorance is too firm to be 
removed ; and the committee, with heavy hearts, perhaps turn the applicant adrift, 
with the remark, “ Can it be possible that our brethren in the District of Columbia 
would permit a candidate to pass the ordeal of Masonry in such ignorance as the 
applicant who has just left us ?” 

One of two conclusions,” brother French remarks, “ would necessarily follow 
such a result— either that the applicant was on impostor, or that the lodge m which 
he was made was ignorant of its duties.” 

Well, if he be an impostor, then nothing that we are now saying can have any 
reference to him, for we speak only of untaught Masons. But if he is not If he 
is a Mason in outward semblance only, without a Masonic thought, or the capacity 
to express one, what is he, in the name of common sense, but a Kaspa r Hauser in 
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Masonry — a poor victim receiving Masonic birth and baptism only, bat who, in the 
dark dungeon of his ignorance, has never seen the light and life of truth shine upon 
him, and for whom no friend has cared to make it shine ? 

The general voice of Germany supposes that Kaspar Hauser was the heir to the 
throne of Baden, and his own unnatural mother is suspected of having conspired 
with an usurper to place him in this condition, whence there would be no fear that 
he would ever emerge to claim his rights. And here the similitude again holds 
good, for these Masonic Kaspar Hausers are kept from light and knowledge by their 
equally unnatural mothers in Masonry, the lodges which gave them birth. 

Whenever a lodge, under the specious excuse of a case qf emergency , sets forth to 
make a Mason in a hurry, conferring the three degrees in the shortest possible time, 
often omitting important portions of the ritual, without any previous probation, or 
preliminary instruction, simply because, on the next day, or the next week, the 
candidate is about to start on a journey, to visit the north, or the south, or the west, 
or to go to Europe or anywhere else that would prevent him from remaining the 
requisite time to become acquainted with the nature of the institution, the lodge 
may call such an act by whatsoever name it pleases, but, in solemn truth, it is nei- 
ther more nor less than making a Kaspar Hauser in Masonry. 

Let us call things by their right names, and when we do so we shall be able to 
translate the position for a dispensation to confer the degrees in this railroad sys- 
tem into language something like this : 

“ Whereas a certain petitioner is about to travel into foreign countries, and is 
anxious to be made a Mason before he goes, that he may be enabled to derive some 
advantage from his membership in so universal and honorable a society ; and 
whereas Blank Lodge, although it knows that he can never, by receiving the degrees 
in this hurried manner, be capable of proving himself to have received them or of 
holding communication with strange brethren, is yet unwilling to neglect the gol- 
den opportunity of receiving the accustomed fee for his initiation, the said lodge 
therefore respectfully petitions the Grand Master that he will become a party to 
this act of deception, and, by granting his dispensation, authorize the lodge to fleece 
the said petitioner of the usual fee, and to make him a Kasper Hauser in Ma- 
sonry.” 

Now, if a petition for a dispensation was couched in such language, is there a 
Grand Master in the world so lost to every sense of decency as to grant it? But 
cover the request with what words you may, is not this the very gist and meaning 
that it bears ? The lodge knows that the candidate expects some return for the ini- 
tiation fee that he pays, and it knows that he will not get it It knows that he ex- 
pects, by being made a Mason, to use the title thus acquired when he travels 
' abroad, and it knows that he never can. It knows that he expects to visit foreign 
lodges, and to make acquaintances, and perhaps form friendships among the mem- 
bers, and it knows that for want of the necessary instruction which cannot be given 
to him in this hurried initiation, he will be rejected at the door of the first lodge to 
which he applies, and will give rise to the suspicion that he is an impostor. It 
knows that he will alienate rather than acquire friends in the strangers among whom 
he is cast, and that Masonry will be a disadvantage and an injury instead of a be- 
nefit to him. 

Let us, then, we again say, call things by their right names, and remembering 
poor, dark, ignorant Kaspar Hauser, standing in the market-place of Nuremberg, 
without thought, and without language, a man in form but holding no communion 
with his fellow man, let us, when we are about to initiate, pass and raise a candi- 
date in the brief space of twenty-four or thirty-six hours under the false apology 
of a case of emergency, and thus to send him forth into the world without instruc- 
tion, without Masonic thought, without Masonic speech— let ns, when we are about 
to do this, be frank and manly in our words, however mean and unfair in our deeds, 
and say — “ behold we are making another Kaspar Hauser in Masonry.” 
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MODES OF RECOGNITION. 

The seventh proposition of the Masonic Congress which was held at Paris in 1856 
recommended that the “ Masters of lodges in conferring the degree of Master Ma- 
son, shonld invest the candidate with the words, signs and grips of the Scottish and 
Modern rites.” 

On this proposition the Committee of Foreign Correspondence of the Grand 
Lodge of Maryland make the following remarks : 

“ Every Master Mason must have some idea of the character of the three degrees 
of Blue Masonry. The principles upon which they are founded are apparent, and 
the characters represented are those prominently connected with the history of the 
world. In the relation that part bears to the past, there is a correspondence, and 
the purpose 'of the world is revealed in due time. The three degrees constitute the 
means by which the whole idea of Masonry is developed. Other degrees have been 
invented as illustrative of these three degrees. Those degrees have been manufac- 
tured at different periods, and by different men. They may have numbered seve- 
ral hundred ; and any Mason who. has received anv of the so-termed ‘side degrees/ 
may judge of the worthless character of some of them. Some thirty of these de- 
grees have been arranged into what is termed the Scottish mte f and with the origi- 
nal three degrees, this rite is perfected. The Scottish Rite is a modern rite, and 
there are other modern rites. These are the rites to which the seventh resolution 
of the Universal Masonic Congress alludes. The reason why the candidate for the 
degree of Master Mason should be invested with the ‘ words, signs and grips’ of 
those rites is, th^t he may visit the lodges in which they are used. Of course we 
cannot tell, because we do not know, what may be contained in the thirty degrees 
which have been engrafted upon the three original degrees of Masonry. Doubtless 
there may be contained in them many good moral lessons. And they may illustrate 
and elucidate satisfactorily the three degrees of Blue Masonry — but can they be, 
with any sort of propriety, anything more than mere commentaries upon, and ex- 
planations of those degrees ? We should suppose that our charts might be made to 
embody all that is necessary in illustration and commentary upon the three degrees 
of Masonry.” 

The committee then go on to indulge in the imagination of all the passable evils 
which might result from communicating knowledge to the Master Mason, which 
might “ represent the work of the chapter in patches” — and suppose that a com- 
pliance with this proposition of the Masonic Congress might be “ to add to Masonry 
— to invent new degrees — to advance upon new orders, and to manufacture new 
rites,” and they conclude by saying : 

“ We are pleased with the Masonic structure presented in the three orders, and 
would not like to see it marred and disfigured, even for the favor of being con- 
ducted through the thirty-three departments of the Scottish Rite.” 

Now all of this would be amusing were it not likely to be mischievous. It would 
amuse us, in a friendly and good humored way, to see our friends foiling uncon- 
sciously into one of the most absurd blunders imaginable, if we were not afraid 
that the reasoning set forth might be productive of the mischief of putting an ob- 
stacle in the way of the adoption of one of the most sensible and practical sugges- 
tions that ever emanated from an intelligent convention of Masons. So for the 
sake of counteracting this prospect of mischief we feel bound to endeavor to put 
the whole subject in a right point of view. 

In the first place it was never the intention of the Paris Congress to recommend 
so absurd a proposition as that every candidate on receiving the Master’s degree 
should be invested with the seven degrees of the Modern rite, the nine degrees of 
the York rite, and the thirty-three degrees of the Scottish rite. This they knew to 
be not only impossible, but of no practical utility. The language of the proposi- 
tion properly construed can convey no such signification. It was simply meant 
that when a brother had attained to the third degree the Master of the lodge, if the 
• right conferred was the York, should explain to the candidate the different modes 
of recognition used in that and the two preceding degrees in the Modern and Scot- 
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tish rites, and in like manner when he received the degree in either of these latter 
rites, the modes of recognition in the other two shonld be described to him. 

Now, this measure is eminently usefal and necessary, and its adoption would 
remove many embarrassments which are in the way of the examination of a Mason 
who attempts to visit a lodge in a foreign country which works in a rite different 
from that to which he has been accustomed. 

Strange as it will appear to many of our readers who will hear it for perhaps the 
first time (and we think it probable that our good brethren of the Maryland com- 
mittee are in that category), it is no less true than strange, that the modes of recog- 
nition in the three primitive degrees are not precisely the same in all countries 
where Masonry is practised. The universality of Masonry consists not in these 
arbitrary words and signs, but in the identity of its object, as developed in the 
legend of the third degree and in the symbolisn^pf the true word, which two points 
are every where the same. 

The modes of recognition in the Scottish, or as it is more properly denominated 
the Ancient and Accepted Rite, and the York rite, so far as they refer to the P. W. 
and W. are the same, but the former does not recognize the D. G. of the latter, 
while in the Modern or French rite everthing is different There is a P. W. in the 
first degree and all afterwards is transposed or changed. The S. W. in the third de- 
gree and the G. H. S. are altogether different 

It is unnecessary to trace these variations to their proper source, although this 
is a matter of well-known historic fact It is sufficient to say that they originated 
near the middle of the last century, and are intimately connected with the schism 
which at that time took place in the Grand Lodge of England, and which divided 
the fraternity in that country into the two conflicting societies of the “ Ancients” 
and “ Moderns,” a division which was happily abolished in 1813 by the union of 
the two Grand Lodges and the formation of the present United Grand Lodge of 
England. Now, as brother Pike has very properly said : “ The three rites are but 
variations of one and the same thing. A Mason made in either is well made, and 
regularly and lawfully made. He assumes the same obligations, makes the same 
promises, binds himself to perform the same duties, in one as the other ; and neither 
of the three rites can, with reason or propriety, look down upon the other, or claim 
the right to say to it, like the pharisee to the publican : Stand by I for I am holier 
than thou.” 

It is therefore to place all the members of these different rites on an equal foot- 
ing, and to communicate to each all the information that is possessed by the others ; 
not to “ manufacture new rites,” not “ to add to Masonry,” nor “ to invent new de- 
grees,” but to enable a French or German Mason who is visiting America, or an 
American Mason who goes to France or Germany, to be “ at home” on every ques- 
tion that may be propounded to him in the lodges of these countries, that the 
seventh proposition of the Masonic Congress was adopted. As we have already 
said we know of nothing more practically necessary and usefiil. 

In conclusion, we may add that we have, for a long time before the meeting of 
the Congress, been in the habit of pursuing this system of instruction, and have, on 
repeated occasions, when we knew that a brother intended to visit Europe, commu- 
nicated the necessary information in relation to these differences in the modes of 
recognition. In other words, we did what the Congress recommends, by “ investing 
the candidate with the words, signs and grips of the Scottish and Modem Rites.” 

It would be well if all Masters were to prepare themselves for pursuing the same 
course. 


Books. — A book is only a very partial expression of its author. The writer is 
greater than his work ; and there is in him the substance, not of one, or a few, but 
of many books, were they only written out 
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FKSTIV-AJCi OB’ ST. JOHN* THE B-AJPTIST. 

In the month that has just passed, the nativity of St. John the Baptist has been 
commemorated by the Order throughout the length and breadth of the land ; and 
with a great deal of badly written and worse delivered matter, there have doubtless 
also been given to the Fraternity some precious gems of thought and speech, a due 
proportion of which we shall in time receive from our friends and correspondents. 
The American Freemason is not disposed to surrender its rights on so interesting an 
occasion, and therefore with its large concourse of readers, scattered over every 
State of the Union, as an audience, it prepares, too, to make a speech, albeit, ar little 
past the time, on the glorious old masonic festival of St. John. 

Of the two SS. John, the Baptist and the Evangelist, both recognized as patrons 
of Freemasonry, the former seem* always to have been the favorite of the craft 
Thus, as far back as the year 1535, the Masons who held a congress at the city of 
Cologne, whence they issued that celebrated document called the “ Charter of Co- 
logne,” said : “ we celebrate, annually, the memory of St. John, the Forerunner of 
Christ and the Patron of our Community.” It will be remembered, too, that the 
Institution was reorganized by the establishment of the Grand Lodge of England in 
the year 1717, and that the meeting for this purpose was held on St. John the Bap- 
tist’s day, so that the day is consecrated to us by this happy event ; and for a long 
time the annual elections in the Grand Lodge took place on that day. At that 
time, too, lodges were dedicated, not as now to “ the holy Saints John,” which de- 
dication is intended to include the Evangelist, but simply to “ Saint John,” mean- 
ing the Baptist ; and it was assigned as a reason, in the old lectures, that “ he was 
the forerunner of our Saviour, and laid the first parallel line to the Gospel.” 

There was a tradition among the old Masons, worthless as an historical state- 
ment, but eminently significant as a symbol, that the lodges were dedicated, from 
the coming of the Messiah to the destruction of the temple, to St. John the Evange- 
list, so that the latter completed by his learning what the former had begun by his 
zeal, and the two *• lines parallel” were thus formed, which have ever since been 
found in every well regulated lodge. 

There seems, indeed, to have been a great fitness in this dedication of our lodges 
to the memory of the lonely preacher in the wilderness. It is, as it were, a conse- 
cration of the institution to the same object which was the sole object of his life — 
the preparation of the world for the kingdom of heaven. “ John was,” says Tertul- 
lian, “ the forerunner and preparer of the ways of the Lord.” He went forth, in all 
humility and zeal, to live a life of self-denial in the wilderness. 

“ The moss his bed, the cave his humble oell ; 

His food, the fruits : his drink, the crystal well.” 

and there, by earnest preaching, like the vivid exhortations of the old prophets, he 
inculcated the duties of spiritual preparation for the reception of those all-import- 
ant and life-giving truths which “ one greater than he” was in a brief season to re- 
veal. The religion of the Jews was, at that time, in the most deplorable condition. 
The masses of the people were sunk in an abysmal profundity of ignorance and 
superstition ; the true worship of God was corrupted by an infinite multitude of 
vain rites and superstitious observances, and truth was buried in the rubbish of vain 
cabalistic speculations. “ Religion,” says Hutchinson, “ sat mourning in Israel in 
sackcloth and ashes, and Morality was scattered, as It were, by the four winds of 
the air.” It is in reference to this condition of the moral world that one of those 
higher degrees, which is but the philosophizing of the earlier system, has adopted 
the solemn formula which announces that “ the veil of the temple is rent— the light 
Is obscured — darkness spreads over the face of the earth— the blazing star has dis- 
appeared— the cubical stone sweats blood and water— and the true word Is loet” 

Jtywv it was just at titff period of time— when a great reformer was most needed, 
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and when a great reformation was necessarily to take place — that John the Bap- 
tist appeared, preaching repentance and preparation, in the wilderness. Moshkdc 
tells ns how he accomplished the task that was set before him. “ Filled with a 
holy seal and a divine fervor, he cried alond to the Jewish nation to depart from 
their transgressions and to purify their hearts, that they might thus partake of the 
blessings, which the Son of God was now come to offer to the world. The exhorta- 
tions of this respectable messenger were not without effect ; and those who, moved 
by his solemn admonitions, had formed the resolution of correcting their evil dispo- 
sitions and amending their lives, were initiated into the kingdom of the Redeemer 
by the ceremony of immersion or baptism.” 

Here is the true key to St. John’s patronage of Masonry. He was the hierophant 
of the mystery of truth — the initiator into those sublime doctrines of which the full 
enlightenment was to be afforded by Him who came after him, and whose shoes, he 
meekly said, he was unworthy to bear. 

Now the relation of St. John to Christianity is precisely the relation of Masonry 
to religion. How often has it been said that Masonry is not religion, but that it is 
religion’s handmaid ? And this, indeed, it is. It is not the temple, but it is the 
porch through which we are led to pass into the holy place. It baptizes indeed 
with water, but not with fire. It proposes no plan of salvation, but it prepares the 
mind, by its moral teachings, for such a system. If in the adoption of a religious 
life, the wise man is initiated into those greater mysteries of godliness which eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived ; so too, by his admis- 
sion into the lodge, and by his investiture with masonic light, he is initiated into 
those lesser mysteries which prepare him, by a spiritual ablution, for the reception 
of the true word — the kingdom of God — divine truth. 

And so, as St. John the Baptist went forth on his mission to prepare the multi- 
tudes for that holy faith which, in a few weeks, was to be offered to their homes 
and hearts— Masonry has gone forth on its mission to prepare its disciples, wander- 
ing in the wilderness of error, for that divine truth which the G. A. O. T. U. will 
give to all who diligently seek it The mission of both has been a mission of pre- 
paration. 

Is it then wonderfol that the Baptist was the first, and that he still is the favorite 
patron of Masonry? 

And so we end our address on the Festival of St. John. 


WOMEN -A.S FREEMASONS. 

Whenever the ladies quarrel wtth us because we will not admit them to labor in 
our lodges, it would be well if they would recollect the fine saying of John James 
Rousseau : “ In everything in which woman makes use of her own privileges, she 
has the advantage over men ; but where she would assert theirs , she becomes infe- 
rior.” And so while woman undoubtedly is capable of making an excellent Mason* 8 
wife, we may be sure, according to this philosophy, that she would make a very 
poor Mason. 


THE MASON’S TONGKCTE. 

In the old English ritual, according to the Prrstonian system, there was a toast 
drank with all the honors, the sentiment of which it would be well if Masons remem- 
bered at the present day, although the drinking of toasts forms no part of the lodge 
work. The toast was in these words : “ To that excellent key of a Mason’s tongue 
which ought always to speak, as well in the absence of a brother as in his presence ; 
and when that cannot be done with honor, justice, or propriety, that adopts tbfi 
virtue of a Mason, which is silence.” 
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WASHINGTON’S MASONIC LUTS. 

We are rejoiced to learn that our esteemed friend and brother, S. Hayden, of 
Athens (Penn.), is preparing an interesting work on the Masonic life and character 
of Washington. In a letter recently received from brother H. he says : 

“ I have been deeply interested in the Masonry in this country, and some distin- 

S iished brethren who knew the great value of my notes and records relating to the 
asonic life and character of Washington and the military lodges of the revolu- 
tion, wish me to publish them in book form, and I am preparing to do so. 

“ Volumes, you know, have been written on his military, his civil, and his private 
life, while his biographers and historians have left most of his Masonic life and cha- 
racter untouched, as if it had no reality. 

“ Some few addresses have given just tributes to his Masonic memory : but these, 
though valuable, were not, I presume, prepared with very extensive and laborious 
research, and are now difficult to be obtained by the great mass of Masons. 

“ I have, for years, devoted much time, both abroad and by extensive correspon- 
dence relating to this subject, and my notes and facts, unless published, may be- 
come, like the records of the past, scattered and lost 
“ Though gathered by an humble and almost unknown brother, I fancy there are 
among them gems which I may have stumbled upon, which others may have over- 
looked. 

“ Intimately connected with the Masonic life and character of Washington is the 
too obscure history of the military lodges of the revolution, for it was in these and 
through that the first action was taken to sever the lodges of this country from a 
provincial dependence on the Grand lodge of England, and that with the approba- 
tion of Washington.” 

Brother Hayden is still continuing his researches, and will be thankful to his bre- 
thren for any addresses, reports, transcripts of proceedings of Grand Lodges, or 
other documents which relate in any way to this interesting subject His address 
is “ Athens, Penn.” 


MASONIC LIGHT. 

Mr Christie, in his learned treatise “ On the Worship of the Elements,” says that 
“ the loss of the Schechinah, that visible sign of the presence of the Deity, induced 
an early respect for solar light as its substitute.” Now there is much that is signi- 
ficative of Masonic history in this brief sentence. The sun still remains as a pro- 
minent— indeed as the most prominent— symbol in the Masonic system. It has been 
derived by the Masons from those old sun worshippers. But the idea of Masonio 
light is very different from their idea of solar light The Schechinah was the symbol 
of the divine glory— but the true glory of divinity is Truth , and Divine Truth is 
therefore the Schechinah of Masonry. This is symbolized by light, which is no 
longer used by us as a “ substitute” for the Schechinah or the divine glory, but as 
its symbol — the physical expression of its essence. Let it, therefore, never be for- 
gotten, when the Master says “ let there be light,” that he means, “ let there be 
truth,” and when we speak of a candidate as being “ brought to light,” that we 
mean by these words to signify that he has been brought to the knowledge of truth. 
So, Masonry being the medium through which he is to learn, by symbolic teachings, 
the great truths of the unity of God and a ftiture state, he receives the first rudi- 
ments of those truths, when he gets the first dawnings of Masonic light Beginning 
with this view of the nature and objects of Freemasonry, the student will find no 
difficulty in appreciating and thoroughly understanding its whole system of sym- 
bolism. Masonic darknesB Is ignorance and error — Masonic light is knowledge and 
truth, and all our symbols converge to this explanation. Let the beginner try it 
With any of them 
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tSTOira-SQUAEEB’s Lodge, was now Bke “a good deed in a mighty 
ifroiid,” a pure thing though surrounded with evil and contumely. 

The phuis of annoyance, adopted by the antimasonie crew of the 
Bend, were multiform and actively pursued. The first development 
was in a copy of seine clandestine nook, Bernard’s, Or some other 
quite as feHnbie, which was procured by Deacon Mowtbphooie, at the 
cost of -ail the coonskins his boys had gathered that season. Immense 
Wastfce popular chuckling when the good man announced in church 
meeting, “ that at last he°d hunt what he’d long longed to know, *H 
the eedretaf of Masontree, from a to itasard!” Considering the source 
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from whi<ti these sacred tref^ares were obtained, the enlightened 
reader will not greatly despond if we add the Deacon’s opinion — 
“That now he’d iarnt ’em aU, he was bound to confess they wam’t 
much !” But such as they were, the rejoicing was enormous, espe- 
cially at the grocery, and down among the cyprians by the river, and 
wherever they were found who wished evil to Masonry. Bill Argot, 
the liquor-seller, had the impudence to go to the lodge, and try to get 
in by the passwords. Uncle Billy Serks made the grand hailing-sign 
in meeting-time ; and even the cyprians aforesaid got to practising 
the live points of fellowship on Bernard’s system. 

’Tis true that Argot missed getting in ; instead of admittance, the 
tyler gave him a sound kicking, and would have thrown him over the 
railing but for the others. ’Tis true that Uncle Billy’s sign was more 
like a lizard’s than a Mason’s, and that such expositions could not 
affect the integrity of Masonry in the least. Still the brethren were 
annoyed by them, and by the pertinacity with which the foe continued 
to use them; and so, brother Bronson proposed an ingenious counter- 
mine. This was to order forty copies of an edition of Morgan, pub- 
lished by some hawk-and-buzzard in a northern city, and to distrioute 
them gratuitously through the Bend. It was done at the lodge cost, 
and with most marvelous success. The very audacity of the Bcheme 
paralyzed all opposition. The Deacon, after comparing Morgan with 
the book for which he had sacrificed a year’s peltry, and finding these 
two veritable gospels differing more widely than the poles, threw Ber- 
nard into the distillery fire, and incontinently got drunk about it. The 
gifts were all condemned as “ no account,” and in a few months, so 
unpopular had masonic expositions become in the Bend, that when 
Jochaifrosa, the pedlar, tried to sell a “ Craft’s” he was nearly mobbed 
by the exasperated anti to whom he had offered it, in the retirement 
of his stable ; and he was cautioned “ not to do that again at the risk 
of his peril.” 

The very first step taken by the new lodge, in the way of perma- 
nent business, was to vote an invitation to brother Bruce, the lecturer, 
to give them a thorough course of instruction. This was done by the 
advice of the Deputy Grand Master, who advanced these opinions in 
a letter he wrote them: “That they had adopted a price for the de- 
grees, as high as any lodge in this district ; as high, in fact, as those 
which had been at work for twenty years, and were thoroughly 
skilled. That as the Grand Lodge edict was stringent on this sub- 
ject, and applicants in their vicinity must apply to them, as the near- 
est lodge, it behooved them, in common honesty, to do good work 
or reduce their prices.” This plain principle of ethics, he illustrated 
by referring to a neighbouring lodge, which had never expended ten 
dollars for books, jewels, regalia or lectures, yet charged as high for 
the degrees as another close by, that had expended more than two 
hundred dollars for these things. 

Brother Bruce accepted the invitation. This man was none of your 
common spouters, who memorize a few questions and answers, and 
poll-parrot them off^ as if Masonry were a form of words dry as a 
cork. He did* not limit his instructions to a mere detail of technical 
work, important as this certainly is. Lectures and work had their ap- 
propriate place in their plan of teaching, but than name the larger divi- 
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sions of morality , sound old landmarks , based upon a rode, and £&* 
obligations , so comprehensive, yet so just. These are the things, he 
said, which distinguish the royal art from all other associations, and 
give it a zest Which superficial lecturers appear to be ignorant of. 

The points assumed by this gentleman in his first lecture were : 
44 That Masons are increasing much faster than Masonry; that every 
Mason should be familiar with the landmarks, history, obligations and 
work of the Order ; that every lodge should be furnished with jew- 
els of legal pattern, ample furniture, library, and a comfortable well- 
arranged apartment ; that the people in the vicinity should be enlight- 
ened as to the intentions of Masonry, and the qualifications of a can- 
didate, together with the other exoteric instructions laid down in the 
Book of Constitutions, the Bible and elsewhere.” 

Upon these principles as a basis, he commenced his course of lec- 
tures, public and private, and occupied ail the evenings of a week. To 
the public he gave three addresses, one on the origin of Masonry (de- 
ducing it, of course, from Mt Moriah’s first temple), the second on 
the history of Masonry, and the last on the present bearings of Ma- 
sonry upon the world. To the members he expatiated upon the ori- 
gin, structure, philosophy, and obligation of each degree ; the maso- 
nic universal language involved in the symbols ; the duties of eaoh 
officer respectively ; the proper answer to antimasonic cavils ; the true 
principles involved in opening, closing, dispersing and resuming a 
lodge ; and other topics of which the very titles may not be named 
in print. He devoted many hours to the discipline of a lodge , giving 
it as his experience, that more difficulties arise in our lodges through 
ignorance upon this subject than any other. 

He thought that the Worshipful Master should be so familiar with 
masonic jurisprudence as to meet any question as it arises. So doing 
serious misunderstandings could never occur; difficulties between 
brethren would be nipped in the bud ; the weeds of prejudice would 
be uprooted as soon as they appeared ; and the lodge would be the 
abode of peacemakers, such as those who have a blessing in reserve 
for them, by their heavenly Master. 

Such a course of lectures could not but give good headway to the 
young lodge. The members of Stone-Squarer’s went forward with 
vigor. The recital of a comic scene at Deacon Mowthphoole’s will 
keep us posted up as to their career. 

It was a warm day, and the old lady had a quilting party. All the 
women of the community were there, they and their children. The 
chattering therefore was incessant ; the brawls of the young ones also 
overpowered the croup-like notes of the chickens in the yard. The 
subject of debate among the females, human not gallinaceous, was 
44 this pesky masontree business.” 

44 Who ’d a believed it,” bawls Granny Farian, a centenarian from 
the mountains of North Carolina ; 44 who ’d a believed, I say, that ever 
Parson Longfellow would a jined the Masons. His wife, too, so ’posed 
to it, poor creeter ! They say she let on mighty when his petishin 
went in. That ’s no wonder.” 

44 Let on or not,” struck in Zehmra Jones, in her shrill way ; 44 1 
seen her only last Saturday was a week going to the lodge with a 
whole cahoot of ’em to get some degrees,” At this startling an- 
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nouncement the younger women snapped their needles in two with 
agitation. 

Mrs Mo wthphoole screamed ; 44 Digrees, did yon say ? its a ’lusion ; 
its nothin’ but ’lusion, I tell you. Fee-ee-ee ; giving digrees to wo- 
men’s ail a ’lusion, I tell yon. Women can ’t be made Masons — fee- 
ee-ee — and I know the reason, but I aint gwine to tell !” And resign- 
ing herself to the pipe with an air of determination, she looked up 
this valuable secret in the casket of her breast, and we fear the thing 
is forever lost. 

44 I’ve heern say,” resumed Granny Parian, w that if a Mason’s wife 
can only diskiver the brand before it wears of£ the Masons gives- in 
beat, and lets ’em have the digrees.” 

w They say the lodge has taken in twenty new members a ’ready 
this was from Mrs Brownlow, a conciliating sort of a body, whose 
brother, Simon Fabs, had lately got through, and given her a high 
opinion of the institution; “There’s the two Linleys, and brother 
Simon, and the Parson* and Arks Whittemore, and Charley Lane, and 
old man Fish (‘ yes,’ murmured his dissatisfied wife, who was present, 
1 he ’d better tote his fish to some other market), and Durham, and 
Joabert Smith, and Hottinger the circuit rider, and Micah Foetus, 
and—” 

44 1 don’t keer if every fool in the Bend jines ’em,” jumped in Mrs 
Mowthphoole, snappishly, 44 they ’s an ungodly set, and they *11 come 
to no good with* tneir raps and their flaps, see if they don’t— fee- 
ee-eel” 

Is that enough of the sort, friend reader ? The influx of so many 
applicants enabled the treasurer to make a good report of his depart- 
ment. Heeding the last advice of Grand Lecturer Bruce, that Ma- 
sons pay for light, and that masonic light is best dispersed through 
the standard mediums, the amount of thirty dollars was famished for 
a good, heavy set of silver jewels, and that fancy fellow, Talbert, sent 
the old ones, with the lodge’s compliments, to Deacon Mowthphoole, 
who threw them into his spring, and afterward drank them up in the 
form of iron rust. 

An appropriation of fifty dollars was likewise made, to buy a few 
standard books, as the commencement of a library. This small 
amount paid for Oliver, Rollin, Josephus, some authors upon Moral 
Philosophy, a large Master’s carpet, and a dozen manuals ; also the 
subscription to a couple of masonic magazines. 

Time rolled on, and the month came round for brother Moses, 
Worshipful Master, to wend his way, dispensation in hand, to the 
Grand Lodge, there to render an account of his stewardship. The 
Secretary’s books of Stone-Squarer’s Lodge, U. D., were then care- 
fully inspected, and save a few errors, all trivial, they were approved 
by that respectable body. The petition fbr a charter was granted, 
and now No, 91 might exult in ner legal existence. Verily die did 
exult ; for she forthwith decreed that her hall should be publicly de- 
dicated, and a free barbecue given as a token of her happiness. Ten 
dollars was appropriated for the relief of some orphan children, left 
bv a man named Cowan, who had been one of the warmest anties. 
The lodge could now afford to forgive and forget. Ten dollars was 
* also forwarded to the Washington Monument Association, or some 
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kindred enterprise of that day. Genial hearts always expand under 
the influence of prosperity. No materials as yet, but the good and 
true, had been worked up into the lodge. 

The dedication and installation of officers were set for the same oc- 
casion. 

Intervening with that, new and handsome stations were set up in 
the lodge-room, and a great improvement was made upon the general 
appearance of the house by weather-boarding it completely in. This 
took away the French-bonnet contrast spoken of in our first ohapter. 
The charter was neatly framed and glazed, and some better aprons 
manufactured than before. A general invitation was published m the 
Courant, so that when the day came around not less than a thousand 
people were present. 

The orator was Colonel Niveblaid, a famous speaker on Masonry, 
whose address before the Grand Lodge, three years back, was the 
beet thing ever spoken there. The Grand Chaplain, Russel, also came 
down in the stage, expressly to grace the occasion, and as he was an 
Episcopalian, and, of course, apt at prayer-writing, his prayer was well 
worth publishing. 

We cannot insert Colonel Niveblaid’s oration entire, for it took two 
hours to deliver it ; but we vouch for it. It was plumbed, squared, 
and leveled. It gave such satisfaction that a copy was procured for 
publication in the Elgin Courant. Unluckily the Courant only had 
eighty subscribers, and the oration was thus lost to the world more 
effectually than if he had preserved his copy. There was one good 
anecdote in it, however, which we have oulled for publication : 

u My father was a captain in the Maryland Levy, during the revo- 
tion. (Here old Billy Serks woke up. Hie father was also a revolu- 
tionary captain, but on the scarlet side.) My father was ordered, one 
morning, with a small detachment, to search for provisions for the 
starving continentals. Intelligence had reached the Commissary Ge- 
neral that a large lot of bacon was stored up at a farmstead, some ten 
miles from Washington’s head-quarters, and it was to secure this that 
he was sent out. He obeyed without delay, found the spot with little 
difficulty, and was happy to discover the meat as represented. The 
place was occupied by a wealthy old Tory, one Corney Apperson, 
who, having long been suspected of playing double with our folks, 
the Commissary had given my father a hint to keep a good lookout, 
or the whole intelligence might prove a trap. There was not a soul 
in the place. My father stationed his small force as best he could, and 
commenced cutting down the big sides and quarters of meat with his 
own hands, and loading the horses. But in the very act, the whole 
enterprise failed. The sentinels ran in, hotly pursued by a large com- 
pany of tories on horseback, accompanied by an English officer, and 
several of them were shot down in the race. There was not the re- 
motest chance for resistance. The tories outnumbered the patriots 
ten to one. So my father quietly surrendered his sword, ana asked 
for quarter. The tory captain was an infamous scoundrel, named 
Scott, who had been whipped by our soldiers on a former occasion, 
and branded by the civil authorities as a horse-thief; since which, he 
had pursued a systematic revenge by murdering the Continentals 
whenever he got an opportunity. They laughed at my father’s de- 
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mand for good treatment, ordered him bound and stripped, and set- 
ting up a sheaf of bayonets, helped to toss the unfortunate prisoner 
upon the points. 

“ The tot throw he escaped with a thrust through the arm ; the 
second well nigh dispatched nim, but as they were preparing his cruel 
bed for a more oertain effect, my father caught the eye of the British 
officer, who seemed to wear a look of disgust, and heard him utter 
an imprecation at such barbarity. This sight encouraged the bleed- 
ing prisoner to try a Mason’s sign. No sooner was it beheld than the 
noble fellow sprang over the fence, drew his sword, and placing him- 
self by my father’s side, swore that he should have quarter, or the two 
would die together ! And he had his way, despite the noisy com- 
plaints of the tories. The whole American party was safely conducted 
to camp, and within a few months afterwards, my father had the 
double gratification of returning home from parol, and seeing the 
tory, Scott, swinging from an oak limb, at the hands of the provost- 
marshal.” 

With such valuable and original incidents, this very excellent ad- 
dress was filled. The too-frequent ingredient of such orations was 
omitted, that is, the Colonel did not say that all the generals in the 
revolution, except Arnold, were Masons, for it is not true . 1 But he 
did show that Masonry differs from all other secret societies, in the 
absence of all solicitations to those without ; in the want of a door of 
escape to those within ; in a perfect adaptation of its emblems to a 
common plan, and to each other ; in the qualifications requisite for 
membership ; in the unfrequent change of its officers ; in the simplicity 
of its decorations; the dignity of its origin; the grandeur of its 
aims ; its body of illustrious living and dead ; and its modesty of be- 
nevolence. 

Altogether it was the very thing wanted in many another lodge 
beside Btone-Squarer’s, 

In its proper place, the following song was introduced as a part of 
the ceremonies: 


LIGHT FROM THE EAST. 

Light from the East, ’tis gilded with hope ; 

Star of our faith, thy glory is up ! 

Darkness apace, and watchfulness flee ; 

Earth, lend thy joys to nature and me. 

Chorus . — See, Brothers, see yon dark shadows flee ; 
Join in His praise, whose glories we be ! 
Now, let these emblems ages have given, 
Speak to the world blest Saviour of thee. 

Lo, we have seen, uplifted on high, 

Star in the East, thy rays from the sky ! 

Lo, we have heard, what joy to our ear. 

Come, ye redeemed, and welcome Him here ! 

Chorus. — See, Brothers, see, etc. 


* Benedict Arnold i oas a Freemason, while several of the other American gene- 
rals were not. 
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Light to the blind, they *ve wandered too long ; 

Feet to the lame, the weak are made strong ; 

Hope to the joyless, freely His given ; 

Life to the dead, and music to heaven. 

Chorus. — See, Brothers, see, etc. 

% 

Praise to the Lord, keep silence no more ! 

Ransomed, rejoice from mountain to shore 1 

Streams in the desert, sing as yo stray ! 

Sorrow and Badness, vanish away ! 

, Chorus. — See, Brothers, see, yon dark shadows flee ; 

Join in His praise, whose glories we be ! 

Now, let these emblems ages have given, 

Speak to the world, blest Saviour, of thee! 

The whole affair went off handsomely, with the slight exception 
that the stewards had neglected to provide corn, wine and oil, accord- 
ing to orders, and as there was no time for delay, they substituted 
oats, whiskey, and melted lard. As none but the Masons knew the 
odds, it was not of much consequence, only Unde Billy murmured, 
u ’Tis a cornfed shame to spill so much good liquor about their Ma- 
son nonsense.” 

The barbecue was the best ever known in the Bend. The lodge 
had sent all the way to Gen. Antick’s to borrow his negro Ned, fa- 
mous . at a barbecue, as Bonaparte at a battle, and when the thirty- 
seven fat shotes were lifted out of the pit, cooked to a turn, and fla- 
vored to a l, a general roar of admiration come from the crowd, in 
which even the Mowthphooles assisted. 

Grace was. asked by Rev. Brother Roussel — three-score of the Ben- 
ders had already begun to gorge — and then the thousand set to with 
8h arp teeth and good stomachs. 

The general result of this day’s doings was to implant a more fa- 
vorable opinion of Masonry. As the people returned home, glad and 
merry in their hearts, their .ideas inclined greatly toward the favora- 
ble side. Several an ties were converted. Josephine Sagbut, who had 
thus far held aloof from the ardent Jackson Sokan, because he was a 
Mason, now succumbed, surrendered herself life and body, to his 
embrace, and ran away to the parson’s with* him that very hour. Her 
example was contagious throughout the circle of her acquaintance. 

Young Masons of moral character were in demand. Old Brother 
Moses, whose daughter Marietta was ‘the desire of many hearts, be- 
came perplexed with the numerous applications from young men, to 
be recommended to the lodge. The green ones hoped, through Ma- 
sonry, to secure some sort of claim to her hand. Even Bull Argot 
put m a petition to the lodge, and as there were only twenty-eight 
clack balls (the whole number present that night), his prospeets 
seemed favorable. 

The lodge adopted the practice of spending one day in every two 
mpnths as a lodge of instruction. This kept them bright as the un- 
eelipsed Sun. Surrounding lodges got warmth at this hearth, and 
light at this candle. The prospect for a long and harmonious career 
seemed so clear that few were hardy enough to deny it. 

But now a misfortune befell Stone-Squarer’s, an affliction of a na- 
ture calculated to leave a permanent mark. The good brother Brou- 
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son, most faithful of Christian, most indefatigable of class-leaders, 
truest of secretaries, warmest-hearted of Masons, was summoned up 
•by the Grand Tyler, death, and a hearth, a home, a class, a lodge, left 
suddenly desolate. The circumstances of his departure were very 
painful One of the vile women, down by the river bank, had «died, 
leaving a gang of orphan children in horrid destitution. Several Ma- 
sons got together in called meeting, and deputed brother Bronson to 
gather up the deserted children and have them provided for at the 
lodge’s expense. He found them in a condition mocking all descrip- 
tion. Nothing deterred by this, however, the good man took them 
to his own house, had them cleansed and elothed, and, by his wife’s 
consent, incorporated them with his own family until permanent situ- 
ations could be secured. But his reward was in another world. The 
smali-nox which had somehow been contracted by the children in 
their filthy hovel, broke out with violence upon them, and was com- 
municated to the whole household. It proved fatal to the philanthro- 
pic father whose good act, done to destitute humanity, became a pass- 
port to the land of rest. The announcement of his death aroused the 
most active sympathy throughout the district. The deceased was ac- 
counted that of a martyr. A Sorrow Lodge was held under no less 
auspices than that of the Grand Master himself. At the funeral were 
delegates from sixteen neighboring lodges. Brother Flint, the pre- 
siding elder, preached the sermon, and preached it in a style that fow 
could equal ; and as the blood of martyrs was the seed of the ancient 
church, so the good man prayed, might this dispensation prove to 
Masonry, in awakening the membership to increased zeal, and causing 
the community to adopt a more favorable judgment concerning the 
order. Of the deceased brother he drew an affecting portrait. Around 
him, he said, there had been a cluster of masonic virtues, very beauti- 
ful to the mind's eye. In him were found due caution against intem- 
perance and excess 5 and a lively courtesy toward every brother, how- 
ever lowly in station ; a deathless fidelity a proper cultivation of the 
social virtues ; a warm desire to extend the Royal art ; a knowledge 
to manage it with skill; and finally a desire to impress its dignity 
and importance upon the world. 

In the Lodge Bible, the gift of the enterprising lady referred to in 
our first part, was entered the name of brother Boxton, with the foil 
preamble and resolutions passed by his lodge, under the head of 
Deaths. A neat monument was then erected above his cherished re- 
mains. This, which was done at the individual expense of the bro- 
thers, bore his favorite symbols, the Um, the Sprig, and the Open 
Book ; and there, with his feet to the east, awaiting the resurrection, he 
sweetly rests. At the instance of Brother Houghton, one quarter of an 
aore around him was fenced in, and entitled “The Masonic Cemetery.” 

It was the parting desire, the last fond wish of the deceased secre- 
tary, that the lodge should establish a school under its auspices. He 
left a legacy of two hundred dollars as a nucleus for a school fond. 
This legacy was accepted, and the lodge fraternally set to work to 
folfill his wishes. The brothers Bell, harmonious in this, as in all other 
things, were made school trustees on behalf of the Order. They 
hired a teacher, furnished a room, secured scholars, and the thing was 
at once accomplished. 
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A Sabbath school agent called in opportunely just then, and per- 
suaded the Craft to add a Sabbath school to their plans. The effect 
of this was brilliant in putting down Sabbath-hreaking among the 
children. Henceforth, the catfish multiplied in the river. The mus* 
eadines swung untouched from the vines. The very negroes would 
spend their Sunday mornings listening to the school exercises, to the 
neglect of bull-pen and marbles. A new leverage of morahty was 
thus established in the Bend. 

Many of the technioal phrases of the Order were adopted into ge- 
neral use* such as “ acting upon the square” — though it must be ad- 
mitted, that the words were better understood than . the practice — 
“ govern yourselves accordingly,” “ high twelve,” M call ©fv &c. 

As yet there had not been a single application for a dimit, save in a 
case or two of removal. In foot, the idea had been so thoroughly in- 
doctrinated by Brother Bruce, that there is no provision made in the 
ancient constitution for more than two causes ot dimitting — removal 
and organising a new lodge — that when Eben Barney applied for one 
on the score of unwillingness to pay lodge dues any longer, the lodge 
refused it. Barney appealed, but the venerable mother Grand Lodge 
confirmed the decision. 

A pretty thing was early adopted in Stone-Souarer’s Lodge, wor- 
thy of general imitation. In a gilt frame over tne J. W.’s seat was 
suspended a list of the wise, the good, and the great, who, in their 
respective day, had been initiates of our Order. At the top stood, by 
rignts, George Washington ; at the bottom their own well-beloved 
Brother Bronson, the martyr of benevolence. Around the scroll were 
King Solomon, King Hiram, the Widow’s Son, Zerubbabel, Haggai, 
Jeshua, Pythagoras, and the Saints John. In handsome ranks stood 
Franklm, Clinton, Warren, Putnam, Livingston, Lafayette, Marshall, 
Marquis Hastings, Jackson, Bums, Dugald Stewart, Locke, David the 
Sweet Singer of Israel, Daniel the Seer, DeMolay the Martyr, Ander- 
son, Ashmole, Walter Scott, Desaguilers, Wolsey, Bonaparte, Kelson, 
Hogg, Sir John Moore, Colonel J. H. Daviess, Hooke, Sidney Smith, 
Talma, Cambaeerea, Talleyrand, George HI and George IV, Dodd, 
and many others. 

This catalogue was a perpetual remembrancer to the brothers to 
emulate the virtue, intelligence, or usefulness of these departed 
worthies. 

. We will not unnecessarily draw out the thread of Stone-Squarer’s 
history. The life of every lodge has its vicissitudes ; but, for many 
years, this oue seemed proof against change. While it might be said 
that M mercy and truth were met together” in their quiet dwelling, 
above Swipsey’s chapel, surely the remainder of the quotation applied 
to them also, inasmuch as “ righteousness and peace kissed each 
other.” 

Stone-Squarer’s Lodge, No. 91, prospered beyond precedent. The 
excellent commencement given them by the Grand Lecturer, and the 
tenacity with which the membership retained their first love, and the 
form of sound words given them, enabled them, daring the lifetime of 
Brother Moses, and the original members, to resist every attempt at 
innovation, and every inclination to decay. Had not another raoe 
risen up, who u knew not Joseph,” it had not been our unpleasant lot 
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to indite a chapter concerning its death. It prospered, we repeat, be- 
yond precedent. The Deputy Grand Master, paying his official visit, 
reported, “ The work in all the degrees is w ell understood by all the 
members and the same was entered on the Grand Lodge records as 
worthy of preservation. The influences of the Order fulfilled the 
worst prophesies of Deacon Mowthphoole in our opening pages. 
Portable Pigpen, Esq Justice of the Peace, Ac., quit drinking, and 
took to tobacco. 

The old fatalist church staggered under its influence. Bull Argot, 
after being twice more blacked, sold out his grocery, and vamosed ; 
we are happy to add, he is now in the trace-chain business at the seat 
of government. The abandoned women (jauntily styled Cyprians) 
experienced the full rigor of the law, and were compelled to leave the 
oounty. They went to California, married highly respectable diggers, 
and did well. 

Other schools grew out of that which the Masons had started, as 
the strawberry plant sends forth many creepers. Other Sabbath 
schools were instituted in the Bend. Every denomination known in 
that district got up a revival, and organised a congregation there. 
Clock pedlars came in, and set every log cabin to ticiting on the 
brass principle. Property doubled in value. A plank-road from El- 
gin to Tanner’s Landing was built. Mowthphode’s distillery cotckcd 
a-fire, so he deklarred, one night, and all but nine red-heads were hap- 
pily burnt. Counterpanes began to take the place of quilts, and store 
struck of home-made. As coons got scarce, and the venison range 
thinned out, people turned their attention to respectable labor, and 
then domestic improvements began. The big cracks were stopped, 
gates were substituted for slip-gaps, wells for wet-weather springy 
coffee for buttermilk, and water for whisky. Formerly, no man 
could get his logs rolled, or help for raising, unless a jug of whisky 
was furnished ; now, the fashion changed, for the Sons of Temperance 
started a Division, which, with true cryptogamous vigor, swelled and 
absorbed, until it groaned with a hundred members. The county 
which had formerly sent seven or more annual delegates to the peni- 
tentiary ceased to supply that industrial establishment with laborers. 
Briefly, the Bend became an exponent of Freemasonry rightly prac- 
ticed. 

But the reader must not suppose that anti-masonry was dead, or 
that its fhngs were extracted. The serpent only slept. Every black- 
balled applicant became an anti, ready to act when properly called 
out. The old set of fatalists could no more help being an ties than 
they could help loving stimulants. The same four classes of oppo- 
nents found around every lodge existed here ; the four, well named, 
from the apocryphal book of Baruch, bats, swallows, birds, and cats . 
The bats are neither bird nor beast, but have the evil qualities of 
both. They slander Masonry behind its bade, and slander anti-ma- 
sonry behind its back. Neither party owns them, but those who 
love darkness best get the most good of them, so they are termed 
bats. Then the swallows / they skim through the air, watching for, 
and picking up the motes, the flies, and the fluff of the Order. These 
have microscopic organs, and can detect all the lapses of Masonry, but 
fail to see its virtues, though as wide as the door and high as a tobacco 
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barn. The carrion birds come next. These are they whose appetites 
are so ghoul-like, and stomachs so capacious for garbage, that it well 
nigh sickens a decent man to think of them. As there are many people 
who will exaggerate a crim . con. case, in conversation, because they 
love to think and talk of sensuous matters ; so do these birds exag- 
gerate every case of masonic defects, and make them of the size and 
flavor they so dearly relish. Deacon M. was the file leader of this 
class. Last of all, we note the cats . The idea is, that of a thing 
with predatory habits and a prowling nature, indulging in practices 
unmentionable to ears polite. There was a liberal representation of 
anti-masonic cats in the Bend ; and it will be found, by those who 
have the patience to peruse our third part, that the combined forces 
of all these had powerful weight in the eventual downfall of Stone- 
Squarer’s Lodge. 


DUTIES OF THE CBJlFT. 

** To iflbrd anccor to the dfatr—ed. to divide oar breed with the industrloua poor, and to put the 
nivuided traveller in the way, are aulies of the cratt, soluble to its dignity and exp- si te of its 
usefulness.’’ — Ancient Gmrtitution. / 

Come, and let ns seek the straying — 

Lead him to the shepherd back ; 

Come, the traveller’s feet betraying, 

Guide him IVom the dangerous track, 

Come, a solemn voice reminds ns — 

Gome, a mystic fetter binds ns — 

Masons, here your dudes lie — 

Hark the poor and needy cry. 

Come, and help the worthy poor — 

Break to him the needed bread — 

Longer he can not endure — 

Come, ere famine mark him dead ; 

Bounties rich to us supplying, 

To the poor are oft denying ; 

Masons, here yonr duties lie — 

Hark the poor and needy cry. 

Come, where sorrow has its dwelling, 

Comfort bring to souls distressed ; 

To the friendless mourner telling, 

Of the Rock tkat offers rest. 

What would life be but for heaven ? 

Come to us this message givon — 

Masons, here your dudes lie — 

Hark the poor and needy cry. 

Band of Brothers, every nation 
Hails your bright and orient light ! 

Fervent, zealous, free, your station 
Calls for deeds of noblest might! 

Seek — the world is frill of sorrow — 

Act— your life will end to-morrow — 

Masons, here your dudes lie — 

Hark tie poor and needy cry. 


Difficulteds. — Great difficulties, when not succumbed to, bring 
cut great virtues. 
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T T m n CBTJSOB OTT THE SNOWY DESERT. 

Late in the autumn of the year eighteen hundred and fifty-one, Mr 
Baldwin Mullhausen, a Prussian traveller, pursuing his investigations, 
had occasion to make a return journey across the Rocky Mountains 
to the Missouri. He started with one oompanion only, and with three 
horses and a mule for riding and for carrying the baggage. 

Scanty fodder, Indian treachery, and the fearful cold of those 
snowy regions, produced the first disasters of the travellers, by de- 
priving them of the services of all four animals. Their last horse was 
killed by exposure to an icy gale, at a spot in the miserable wilderness 
called Sandy Hill Creek. Here, now that their last means of getting 
forward had failed them, they were compelled to stop, at a period or 
the year when every succeeding day might be expected to increase 
the horrors of the cold, and the chances of death by starvation in the 
prairie wastes. 

They had a little Indian tent with them, and they set it up for 
shelter. They had also a small supply of bad buffalo meat, rice, and 
Indian com. On this they existed miserably for a few days, until the 
Mail from Fort Kearney to the Platte River happened to pass them. 

With all the will to rescue both the travellers, the Mail did not 
possess the power. It was barely possible for the persons in charge 
of it — their own lives depending on their getting on rapidly, and hus- 
banding their provisions — to make room for one man in their little 
vehicle drawn by six mules. The other man would have no help for 
it but to remain behind with the goods, alone in the wilderness, and 
to keep himself alive, if it was possible, in that dreadful position, until 
the Mail could send horses back for him from the Catnolic Mission, 
eighty or a hundred miles off. 

In this emergency — an emergency of life or death if ever there was 
one yet — the travellers agreed on drawing lots to decide which man 
was to be rescued, and which man was to remain. The lot to remain 
fell on Mr Mullhausen. 

The Mail resumed its journey at once, with the rescued traveller 
squeezed into the little carriage. Mr Mullhausen watched the depart- 
ure of the vehicle till it was out of sight, till he was left alone, the one 
living being in the white waste — the Crusoe of the snowy desert. He 
had three chances, not of life, but of death : death by cold, death by 
the murderous treachery of the savages, and death by the teeth of the 
wolves which prowled the wilderness by night. But he was a brave 
man, and he faced his imminent perils and his awful loneliness with a 
stout heart. 

He was well supplied with arms and ammunition ; and the first 
thing he did when the Mail left him was to look to these. His next 
proceeding was to make use of the snow on the earth to keep out the 
snow from the heavens by raising a white wall, firmly stamped, all 
round his little tent. He then dragged up a supply of wood from the 
river near at hand, and piled it before his door. His fire-place was a 
hollow in the ground, in front of his bed of blankets and buffalo hides. 
The food he possessed to cook at it consisted of buffalo meat and rice. 
He had also some coffee. These provisions, on which his feeble ohanco 
of life depended, he carefully divided into fourteen days 9 rations, hav- 
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in g first calculated that, in fourteen days at the furthest, he might 
look for help from the Mission. The sum of his preparations was now 
complete. He fed his fire, set on his food to cook, and crept into his 
blankets to wait for the coining of night — the first night alone in the 
desert. 

After a time, the silence and the solitude weighed upon him so hea- 
vily, that he sought some kind of eomfort and companionship in try- 
ing to talk to himself ; but, in that forlorn situation, even the sound 
of his own voice made him shudder. The sun sank to its setting be- 
hind snow clouds ; its last rays were trembling redly over the wuder- 
ness of white ground, when the howl of the wolves came down upon 
him on the icy wind. They were assembled in a ravine where the 
travellers’ last horse had fallen dead some days before. Nothing was 
left of the animal but bis polished bones and the rings of his harness ; 
and over these bare relics of their feast the ravenous creatures wran- 
gled and yelled all night long. The deserted man, listening to them 
m his tent, tried to while away the unspeakable oppression of the dark 
hours by calculating their varying numbers from the greater or lesser 
volume of the howling sounds that reached him. Exhaustion over- 
powered his faculties, while he was. still at this melancholy work. He 
slept, till hunger woke him the next day, when the sun was again 
high in the heavens. 

He cat a notch in the pole of his tent to mark that one day was 
passed. It was then the sixteenth or eighteenth of November ; and 
by Christmas he vainly believed that he would be safe at the Mission. 
Tnat second day was very weary, and his strength was failing him 
already. When he dragged up the wood and water to his tent, his 
feet were lame, and he staggered like a drunken man. 

Hopeless and hungry he sat down on his bed, filled his pipe with 
willow leaves, the best substitute for tobacco that he possessed, and 
smoked in the warmth of the fire, with his eyes on the boiling kettle 
into which he had thrown a little maize. He was still thus occupied, 
when the dreary view through the opening of his tent was suddenly 
changed by the appearance of living beings. Some horsemen were 
approaching him, driving laden horses before them. His weapons 
were at hand, and, with these ready, he awaited their advance. As 
they came nearer, he saw that they were Indians of a friendly tribe, 
returning from a beaver hunt. Within gun-shot they stopped, and 
one of them addressed him in English. They accepted his invitation 
to enter the tent ; and, sitting there by his side, they entreated him, 
long and earnestly, to abandon the^oods, to give up the vain hope of 
help from the Mission, and to save his life by casting his lot with 
theirs. 

“ The wolves,” said the man who had first spoken in Engli^i — a 
Delaware Indian — “ the wolves will give you no rest, day or night ; 
and if the men of the Pawnee tribe find you out, you prill be robbed, 
murdered, and scalped. You have no hope of rescue. Bad horses 
would not live to get to you ; and the whites of the Mission will not 
risk good horses and their own lives to save one man whom they will 
give up for lost. Come with us.” 

But Mr Mullhausen, unfortunately for himself, put faith in the Mis- 
sion. He was, moreover, bravely aqd honorably anxious to preserve 
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the goods, only the smaller share of which happened to be his own 
property. Firmly persuaded that his fellow white men would not de- 
sert him, and that they would bring him easier means of travelling, in 
his disabled condition, than those which the Delawares could offer, he 
still held to his first resolution, and still said, “ No.” 

The Indian rose to leave him. 

“ The word of a white,” said the savage, tt is more to you than the 
will and deed of a red-skin. You have had your choice — may you 
not deceive yourself 1” 

With these words he shook Mr Mullhausen by the hand, and he 
and his companion departed. They never once looked back at tho 
traveller or his tent, but kept on their way rapidly towards the south, 
and left him a doomed man. 

For the next eight days snow-storms raged incessantly, and threat* 
ened to bunr him alive in his tent. Although he was, as yet, spared 
the pangs of hunger — the friendly Indians having increased his small 
stock of provisions by the leg of an antelope — his sufferings of other 
kinds we/re indescribable. He was so lame that he had to crawl on 
his hands and knees when he fetched his supply of water ; his head 
swam; his memory failed him; and he dared not dose his eyes by. 
night for fear of the wolves. Maddened by hunger, they came nearer 
and nearer to him. Howling and yelling they circled round and 
round the tent, closer and closer, at the dose of every day. One 
night he heard the snow outside crackling under their feet ; the next, 
he saw the teeth of one of them appear through the leather side of 
his tent. He could only scare them away by firing at them in the 
darkness ; but they returned to the attack in a few hours ; and they 
left him no chance of sleep till the broad daylight drove them back to 
their lairs. 

He was just strong enough on the ninth day to make the ninth 
notch in the pole of the tent. On the tenth he was powerless. His 
courage gave way, and he despaired, for the first time, of rescue. He 
had a medicine-chest with him, which he had already used, containing 
a small bottle of laudanum and a case of quinine. Without forming 
any distinct resolution, without well knowing what he did, he put the 
laudanum bottle to his lips and almost emptied it. A deep swoon 
followed the draught ; he remembered taking it, and remembered no- 
thing more. 

When he came to himself again it was pitch dark, and his tent 
poles were roeking in a gale of wind. Thirst, and, in a lesser degree, 
nunger, were his awakening sensations. He satisfied the first with 
half-melted snow, and the second with raw buflalo-meat. When his 
fire (which had dwindled to a few glimmering sparks) was relighted, 
he roasted the meat, and recklessly devoured three days’ rations at a 
meal. By the morning he was so much better — partly through the 
rest which th^ laudanum had given to his mind, partly through t be 
sustenance which the excess of' food had afforded to his body — that 
the preservation of his life became once more a matter of some inter- 
est to him. He tottered out, leaning on his rifle, to get a little exer- 
cise. I n a few days he contrived to walk as far as the top of a low 
hill, from which he could look forth, all round, over the lonesome 
prospect. 
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By this time bis provisions were at an end, and the last faint hope 
of rescue from the Mission bad died out of his mind. It was a ques- 
tion, now, whether the man should devour the wolves, or the wolves 
the man. The man had his rifle, his ammunition, and his steady reso- 
lution, to fight it out with solitude, cold, and starvation, to the very 
last — and the wolves dropped under his bullets, and fed him with 
their dry, sinewy flesh. He took the best part of the meat only, and 
left the rest. Every morning the carcase abandoned over night was 
missing. The wolves that were living devoured to the last morsel 
the wolves that were dead. 

He grew accustomed to his wretched and revolting food, and to 
every other hardship of his forlorn situation— except the solitude of 
it. The unutterable oppression of his own loneliness hung upon his 
mind, a heavier and heavier weight with each succeeding day. A sa- 
vage shyness at the idea of meeting with any living human creatures 
began to take possession of him. There were moments when he un- 
derwent the most fearful of all mortal trials — the conscious struggle 
to keep the control of his own senses. At such times, he sang, and 
whistled, and extended his walks to the utmost limits that his strength 
would allow ; and so, by main force, as it were, held his own tottenng 
reason still in its place. 

Thus, the woful time — the dreary, lonely, hopeless hours — wore on 
till he had cut his sixteenth notch in the tent-pole. This was a me- 
morable day in the history and experience of the Crusoe of the snowy 
desert. 

He had walked out to the top of the little hill to watch the sun’s 
way dow nward in the wintry western heaven, and he was wearily 
looking about him, as usual, when he saw two human figures, specks 
as yet, in the distance, approaching from the far north. The warning 
of the Delaware Indian came back to his memory, and reminded him 
that those two men were approaching from the district of the mur- 
derous Pawnees. 

A moment’s consideration decided him to await the coming of the 
strangers in a place of ambush which commanded a view of his tent, 
If they were Pawnees, he knew that the time had come when they or 
he must die. 

He went back to the tent, armed himself with as many weapons as 
he could carry, took the percussion-caps off the rest, and hid them 
under the bed. Then he put wood on the fire, so as to let the smoke 
rise freely through the opening at the top of the tent, and thereby 
strengthen any suspicion in the minds of strangers that a living man 
was inside it ; and he next fastened the second opening, which served 
for a door, tying it on the inner side, as if he had shut himself up for 
the night. This done, he withdrew to the frozen river of Sandy Hill 
Creek, about a hundred and fifty paces off, walking backwards so as 
to make his footmarks in the snow appear to be leading to the tent, 
instead of away from it. Arrived on the ice, off which the high 
winds had drifted the snow up on the banks, he took off his shoes for 
fear the nails m them might betray him by scratches on the smoothlv- 
frozen surface, and then followed the stream over the ice, till he reach- 
ed the winding which brought its course nearest to his tent. Here 
he climbed up the bank, between two snow-drifts, an<J hid himself 
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among some withered bushes, where the twigs and stalks gave him a 
sight of the tent, and jnst room enough, besides, for the use of his 
weapons. 

In this situation he watched and listened. Although the frost was 
so intense that his breath froze on his beard, and his left hand felt 
glued to the barrel of his levelled rifle, the fever of expectation in his 
mind prevented his feeling the cold. He watched, for what seemed 
to be an interminable time ; and, at last, the heads of the two men 
rose in sight over the brow of a neighboring hilL Their figures fol- 
lowed in another minute. All doubts were ended now — the last day 
in this world had dawned for him or for them — they were the dreaded 
Pawnees. 

After holding counsel together on the hill, the savages threw back 
their buffalo skins, drew their full quivers before them, and strung 
their bows. They then separated. One walked to the top of the 
hill from which the deserted traveller had first caught sight of them, 
to trace the direction of his footsteps ; the other examined the track 
between the water and the tent. Both appeared to be satisfied with 
their investigations ; both met again before the tent, and communi- 
cated with otoe another by gestures, which expressed their conviction 
that the victim was asleep by his fire inside. In another moment they 
drew their bowstrings, placing themselves so that their doable fire of 
arrows should meet at right angles in the tent. 

The man whose life they were seeking never felt that life so dear 
to him as at the moment when he saw them shoot five arrows into 
the place where he slept. Still he watched and waited ; for his existr 
ence now depended on his cunning and patience, on his not miscalcu- 
lating, by an instant, the time to fire. He saw the savages pause and 
listen before they ventured into the tent. One of them then dropped 
his bow, grasped his tomahawk, and knelt to creep under the curtain- 
ed opening, while the other stood over him with his arrow in the 
string ready to shoot. In this position, the skull of the kneeling 
Indian was brought within the white man’s line of sight ; and he 
cocked his rifle. Faint as the click was, he saw that it had caught 
their ouick ears — for they both started and turned round. Observing 
that tnis movement made the kneeling man less likely to escape his 
eye in the tent, he shifted his aim, and fired at the naked breast of the 
man with the bow. The sharp eye of the savage discovered his hid- 
den enemy at the same instant, and he sprang aside. But it was too 
late — he was hit ; and he fell with a scream that went through every 
nerve of Mr Mullhausen’s body. The other savage jumped to his 
feet ; but the white man’s weapon was the quicker of the two, and a 
discharge of buckshot hit him full in the face and neck. He dropped 
dead on the spot, by the side of the other man who was still groan- 
ing. 

Although he knew that he had justifiably shot, in self-defence, two 
savages, whose murderous design on his own life had been betrayed 
before his eyes — although he was absolutely certain that if either one 
of the Pawnees had been permitted to escape, the whole tribe would 
have been at the tent by the next day — the brave traveller’s nerve 
deserted him when he saw his two enemies on the ground, and when 
he thought of the terrible after-necessity of hiding what hqd been 
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done. With a feeling of unutterable despair he mechanically reloaded 
his rifle, and approached the place. The groans of the Indian who 
had been shot m the breast moved his pity so strongly that they 
seemed to recall him to himself. First turning the dead Indian face 
downwards, to escape the horrifying sight of the mangled features, 
he approached his wounded enemy, and made signs that he would 
forgive him, help him, cover him with buffalo skins, take him into the 
tent, and there do all that was in the power of man to gain his good- 
will by preserving his life. 

The savage lay writhing and bleeding with his teeth clenched, with 
his eyes glaring in deadly hatred through the long black hair that al- 
most covered his face. But, after a while, the merciful white man 
saw that his gestures were understood. A sense of relief erven of joy, 
overflowed his heart at the prospect of saving the Indian, and of secu- 
ring a companion in his fearfnl solitude. Tne wounded man signed 
to him to come nearer, and pointed with his left hand to his right 
hand and arm, which lay twisted nnder him. Without the slightest 
suspicion, Mr Mullhausen knelt over him to place his arm in an easier 
position. At the same moment the wretch’s right hand flashed from 
beneath him, armed with a knife, and struck twice at the unprotected 
breast of the man who was trying to save him. Mr Mullhausen par- 
ried the blows with his right arm, drew his own knife with his left 
hand, and inflicted on the vindictive savage the death that he had 
twice deserved. The rattle sounded in the throat, and the muscles 
of the naked figure stretched themselves in the last convulsion. The 
lost traveller was alone again — alone in the frozen wilderness, with 
the bodies of the two dead men. 

The night was at hand — the night came — a night never to be for- 

S rtten, never in any mortal language to be described. Down with 
e gathering darkness came the gathering wolves ; and round and 
round the two corpses in front of the tent they circled and howled. 
All through that awful night the lost man lay listening to them in the 
pitch darkness, now oooling his wounded arm with snow, now firing 
pis pistol to scare the wolves from their human prey. 

With the first gleam of daylight he rose to ria himself of the horri- 
ble companionship of the bodies, and of all that betrayed their fate, 
before the next wandering Indians came near the spot, and before the 
wolves gathered again with the darkness. Hunger drove him to be- 
gin by taking their provision of dried buffalo-meat from under the 
dead men’s leathern girdles. He then rolled up their remains, with 
whatever lay about them, in their buffalo robes, tied them round, 
dragged them, one after the other, to the hole in the ice where he got 
his water, and pushed them through it, to be carried away by the 
current of the river. 

Even yet, the number of his necessary precautions was not com- 
plete. He had a large fire to make next, on the spot where the two 
savages had dropped, with the double object of effacing all traoes of 
their fall, and of destroying the faintest scent of blood before the 
wolves collected again. Wnen the fire had dwindled to a heap of 
ashes, a new snow-storm smoothed ont all marks of it. By the ne*t 
morning not a sign was left to betray the deaths of the Indians— the 
smooth ground was as empty and as white *s ever — find of all that 
VOL. nr, 8 
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bad happened, on that memorable sixteenth day of the traveller’s so* i 

joum m the wilderness, nothing now remained but the terrible reool- -j 

lection of it. r 

The time wore on from that date, without an event to break the B 

woful monotony of it, until Christmas came. He was still alive in his A 

solitude on Christmas-day. A stolid apathy towards the future had \ 

begun to get possession of him ; his sense of the horror of his situa- \ 

tion grew numbed and dull ; the long solitude and the ceaseless cold i 

seemed to be slowly freezing his mind, and making. a new wilderness , 

there, dreary and empty as the waste that encompassed him. His , 

• thoughts wandered with a certain sadness to the Christmas-trees and , 

the children’s festivals, at that blessed season, in his native Germany | 

— but he was too far gone for any deep grie£ or for any bitter pangs , 

of despair. He kept Christmas-day with the only indulgence he 
could afford himself a pipefull of the dry willow leaves ; and, as night 
fell, he lay on his back by the fire, looking up through the hole in nis , 

tent at the frosty heavens, and fancying dimly that the kind stars 
looked down on him, as they had often looked, in bygone days, at 
home. 

The old year ended, and the new year came. His hold on life was 
slackening— and the end was not far off It was daylight, early in 
the month of January. He was resting under his blankets — not 
asleep, and not awake. Suddenly the sound of approaching footsteps 
s reached him on the still air. It was no dream — a salutation in the 
Indian language sounded in his ears a moment afterwards. He roused 
himself and caught up his rifle. More words were spoken before he 
could get out of the tent. It was the English language this time. 

“ You are badly off here, friend,” said a cheerful voice. Had the 
white men of the Mail and the Mission remembered him at last ? Jfo. 

When the tent covering was raised, an Indian entered, and pushed 
his five-foot rifle in before him — a savage looking man, with five sa- 
vage companions. The lost traveller advanced to meet them with his 
rifle ready. Happily, he was wrong this time. These savage wan- 
derers of the prairie— these charitable heathens, whom the pitiless 
Christians at the Mission were established to convert — had come to 
do the good work which his white brethren had, to their eternal dis- 
grace, neglected : they had come to save him. 

The man who had spoken in English was a half-breed — a voluntary 
renegade from civilization. His companions belonged, like himself to i 

the friendly tribe of Ottoe Indians. They had gone out with their 
squaws on a hunting expedition, and they had seen the smoke of the 
lost traveller’s fire two miles off. 

“You are hungry,” said they, producing their own food; “eat. 

You are ready to perish— come witn us. You are sick — we will take 
care of you and clothe you.” These .were the words of the red-skins ; 
and the friendly promises they implied were performed to the letter. 

On the next day every member of the hunting party, including the 
women and the.bovs, assembled at the tent to remove the forsaken 
white man, and all that belonged to him, to their own camp. The 
goods, for the preservation of which he had risked his life, were pack- 
ed up ; the wagon, abandoned by his fellow-traveller and himself at 
the beginning of their disasters, when their last horse died, was cleared 
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of snow and made fit for use again ; and even the tent was not left 
behind. It was too firmly frozen to the ground to be pulled up ; so it 
was cut off just above the snow and was thrown over the rest of the 
baggage. When the Indians had packed the wagon, their wives and 
their boys harnessed themselves to it, and dragged it away cheerfully 
to the camp. Mr Mullhausen and the elder warriors followed. The 
Prussian traveller stopped, before he left the place for ever, to take a 
last look at the lonely scene of all his perils and his sufferings. The 

r , where his tent had stood was still marked in the snowy waste by 
ashes of his. expiring fire. His eyes rested long on that last-left, 
touching trace of himself and his hardships — then wandered away to 
the little hill from which he used to look out on his solitude— to the 
bank of the river where he had lain in ambush lor the Pawnees — to 
the hole in the ice through which he had thrust their bodies. He 
shuddered, as well he might, at the dreadful memories which the fa- 
miliar objects around him called up. A moment more, and he was 
descending the hill, from the summit of which he had looked back, to 
follow the trail of his Indian friends — a moment more, and he bad left 
his home in the desert for ever. 

In less than five weeks from that time, he and his wagon-load of 
goods were safe, thanks to the Ottoe Indians, at a fur-trading station 
on the Missouri river; and he was eating good bread again, and 
drinking whisky-punch, in the society of white men. 


The particulars of this fearful narrative of suffering and peril have 
been abridged from an episode in Mr Mullhausen’s own reoord of his 
travelling adventures in North America during a second visit to this 
part of the world, when he was in the employment of the United 
States Government. The book is written with great modesty and 
good sense ; and contains some of the most ourious revelations of 
manners and customs among the North American Indians which have 
yet been offered to the public. The author’s experiences among the 
friendly Ottoes who rescued him may be singled out as especially in- 
teresting, or, more properly — from the singular nature of his position, 
at that period of his travels— as something quite unique. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Wht is the letter A like a meridian ? Because it is the middle of 
day. 

Why is the letter B like a hot fire ? Because it makes oil boil. 
Why is the letter C like a disorderly house ? Because it is always 
in confusion. 


Why is the letter D like a fallen angel ? Because, by association 
with M evil,” it becomes a devil. 

Why is the letter E like death ? Because it is the end of time and 
the beginning of eternity. 

Why is the letter G like wisdom ? Because it is the beginning of 
greatness and goodness. 

Why is the Tetter J Uke the end of spring? Because it is the be- 
ginning of June. 
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% JR«mmec of % Historg of cfloriba mtb Seminole War. 

BY CiPTAIK 1IAYXB RKID. 


CHAPTER VI. — THE ALLIGATOR. 

To one brought up— born, I might almost say — upon the banks of 
a Floridian river, there is nothing remarkable in the sight of an alli- 
gator. Nothing very terrible either ; for, usjly as is the great saurian 
— certainly the most repulsive form in the animal kingdom — it is least 
dreaded by those who know it best. For all that, it is seldom ap- 
proached without some feeling of fear. The stranger to itB haunts 
and habits abhors and flees from it ; and even the native, be he red, 
white, or black — whose home borders the swamp and the lagoon, ap- 
proaches this gigantic lizard with caution. 

Some closet naturalists have asserted that the alligator will not 
attack man, and yet they admit that it will destroy horses and homed 
cattle. A like allegation is made of the jaguar and vampire bat. 
Strange assertions, in the teeth of a thousand testimonies to the con- 
trary. 

It is true the alligator does not always attack man when an oppor- 
tunity offers — nor does the lion, nor yet the tiger — but even the false 
Buffon would scarcely be bold enough to declare that the alligator 
is innocuous. If a list could be furnished of human beingB who nave 
fallen victims to the voracity of this creature, since the days of Co- 
lumbus, it would be found to be something enormous — quite equal to 
the havoc made in the same period of time by the Indian tiger or the 
African lion. Humboldt, during his short stay in South America, was 
well informed of many instances : and for my part, I know of more 
than one case of actual death, and many of lacerated limbs, received 
at the jaws of the American alligator. 

There are many species, both of the caiman or alligator, and of the 
true crocodile, in the waters of tropical America. They are more Or 
less fierce, and hence the difference of “ travellers’ tales” in relation 
to them. Even the same species in two different rivers is not always 
of like disposition. The individuals are affected by outward circum- 
stances, as other animals are. Size, climate, colonization, all produce 
their effect ; and, what may appear still more singular, their disposi- 
tion is influenced by the character of the race of men that chances to 
dwell near them ! 

On some of the South- American rivers — whose banks are the home 
of the ill-armed apathetic Indian — the caimans are exceedingly bold, 
and dangerous to approach. Just so were their congeners, the alli- 
gators of the north, till the stalwart backwoodsman, with his axe in 
one hand and his rifle in the other, taught them to fear the upright 
form — a proof that these crawling creatures possess the powers of 
reason. Even to this hour, in many of the swamps and streams of 
Florida, full-grown old alligators cannot be approached without peril : 
this is especially the case during the season of the sexes, ana still 
more where these reptiles are encountered remote from the habita- 
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turn. In Florida are rivers and lagoons where a swimmer would have 
no more chance of life than if he had plunged into a sea of sharks. 

Notwithstanding all this, use brings one to look lightly erren upon 
real danger — particularly when that danger is almost continuous ; and 
the denizen ot the cypriere and the white cedar swamp is accustomed 
to regard without much emotion the menace of the ugly alligator. 
To the native of Florida, its presence is no novelty, and its going or 
coming excites but iittle interest — except, perhaps, in the bosom of 
the black man, who feeds upon its tail ; or the alligator hunter who 
makes a living out of its leather. 

The appearance of one on the edge of the savanna would not have 
caused me a second thought, had it not been for its peculiar move- 
ments, as well as those I had just observed on the part of the mulatto. 
I could not help fancying that there was some connexion between them : 
at all events it appeared certain that the reptile was foUowing the 

man J 

Whether it had him in view, or whether trailing him by the scent, 
I could hot tell. The latter I fancied to be the case, for the mulatto 
had entered under cover of the maize-plants, before the other appeared 
outside the timber ; and it coaid hardly have seen him as it turned 
towards the gap. It might, but I fancied not. More like, it was 
trailing him by the scent ; but whether the creature was capable of 
doing so, I did not stav to inquire. 

On it trawled over the sward — crossing the corner of the meadow, 
and directly' upon the track which the man had taken. At intervals, 
it paused, flattened its breast against the earth, and remained for some 
seconds in this attitude, as if resting itself. Then it would raise its 
body to nearly a yard in height, and move forward with apparent 
eagerness — as if in obedience to some attractive power in advance of 
it ! The alligator progresses but slowly upon dry ground — not faster 
than a duck or goose. The water is its true element, where it makes 
way almost with the rapidity of a fish. 

At length it approached the gap ; and, after another pause, it drew 
its long dark body within the enclosure. I saw it enter among the 
maize-plants, at the exact point where the mulatto had disappeared ! 
Of course, it was now also hidden from my view. 

I no longer doubted that the monster was following the man ; and 
equally certain was I that the latter faiew that he was followed ! How 
could I doubt either of these facts ? To the former I was an eye- 
witness of the latter I had circumstantial proofs. The singular atti- 
tudes and actions of the mulatto ; his taking out the bars and leaving 
the gap free ; his occasional glances backward — which I had observed 
as he was crossing the open ground — these were my proofs that he 
knew what was coming behind him — undoubtedly he knew. 

But my conviction upon these two points in nowise helped to eluci- 
date the mystery — for a mystery it had become. Beyond a doubt, 
the reptile was drawn after by some attraction, which it appeared 
unable to resist — its eagerness in advancing was evidence of this, and 
proved that the man was exercising some mfluenoe over it that lnred 
it forward. 

What influence? Was he beguiling it by some charm of Obeah ? 

A superstitious shudder came over me, as I asked myself the ques- 
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tion. I really had such fonciesat the moment. Brought up, as I had 
been, among Africans, dandled in the arms — perhaps nourished from 
the bosom— of many a sable nurse, it is not to be wondered at that 
my young mind was tainted with the superstitions of Bonny and 
Benin. I knew there were alligators in the cypress swamp— in its 
more remote recesses, some of enormous size — but how Yellow Jake 
had contrived to hire one out, and oauee it to follow him over the dry 
cultivated ground, was a pttnde I could not explain to myself. I ©ouM 
think of no natural cause ; I was therefore forced into the regions of 
the weird and supernatural. 

I stood for a long while watching and wondering. The deer had 
passed out of my mind. They fed unnoticed : I was too much ab- 
sorbed in the mysterious movements of the half-breed and his amphi- 
bious follower. 


CHAPTER VII. — THS TURTLB-CRAWL. 

So long as they remained in the maize-field I saw nothing of either. 
The direction of my view was slightly oblique to the rows of the 
plants. The com was at full growth, and its tall culms and broad 
lanceolate leaves would have overtopped the head of a man on horse- 
back. A thicket of evergreen trees would not have been more impe- 
netrable to the eye. 

By going a little to the right, I should have become aligned with 
the rows, and could have seen for down the avenues between them'; 
but this would have carried me out of the cover, and the mulatto 
might then have seen me. For certain reasons I did not desire he 
should ; and I remained where I had hitherto been standing. 

I was satisfied that the man was still making his way up the field, 
and would in due time discover himself in the open ground. 

An indigo flat lay between the hammock ana the maize. To ap- 
proach the house it would be necessary for him to pass through the 
indigo ; and, as the plants were but a little over two feet in height, I 
could not fail to observe him as he came through. I waited, therefore, 
with a feeling of curious anticipation — my thoughts still wearing a 
tinge of the weird ! 

He came on slowly — very slowly ; but I knew that he was advancing. 
I could trace his progress by an occasional movement which I observed 
among the leaves and tassels of the maize. The morning was still — 
not a breath of air stirred ; and consequently the motion must have 
been caused by some one passing among the plants — of course by the 
mulatto himself. The oscillation observed farther off told that the 
alligator was still following. 

Again and again I observed this movement among the maize-blades. 
It was evident the man was not following the direction of the rows, 
bat crossing diagonally through them ! For what purpose ? I could 
not guess. Any one of the intervals would have conducted him in a 
direct line towards the house— ^whither I supposed him to be moving. 
Why, then, should he adopt a more diflicult course by crossing them? 
It was not till afterwards that I discovered his object in his zigzag 
movement. 

He had now advanced almost to the nether edge of the cornfield. 
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Hie indigo fist was of no great breadth, and he was already so near 
that I could hear the rustling of the cornstalks as they switched 
against each other. 

Another sound I could now hear; it resembled the howling of a 
dog. I heard it again, and, after an interval, again. It was not the 
voice of a full-grown dog, but rather the weak whimper of a puppy. 

At first I fancied that the sounds came from the alligator : for these 
reptiles make exactly such a noise— but only when young. The one 
following the mulatto was full grown ; the cries could not proceed 
from it. Moreover, the sounds came from a point nearer me — from 
the place where the man himself was moving. 

I now remembered the white object I had observed as the man was 
crossing the corner of the savanna. It was not an opossum, then, but 
a young dog. 

Yes. I heard the cry again : it was the whining of a whelp — no- 
thing else. 

If I could have doubted the evidence of my ears, my eyes would 
soon have convinced me; for, just then I saw the man emerge from 
out the maize with a dog by his side— -a small white cur, and appa- 
rently a young one. He was leading the creature upon a string, naif 
dragging it after him. I had now a full view of the individual, and 
saw to a certainty that he was our woodman. Yellow Jake. 

Before coming out from the cover of the com he halted for a 
moment, as if to reconnoitre th e gr ound before him. He was upon his 
feet, and in an erect attitude. Whatever motive he had for conceal- 
ment he needed not to crpuch amid the tall plants of maize ; but the 
indigo did not promise so good a shelter, and he was evidently consi- 
dering how to advance through it without being perceived. Blainly, 
he had a motive for concealing himself— his every movement proved 
this — but with what object I could not divine. 

The indigo was of the kind known as the “ false Guatemala.” 
There were several species cultivated upon the plantation ; but this 
grew tallest ; and some of the plants, now in their full purple bloom, 
stood nearly three feet from the surface of the soil. A man passing 
through them in an erect attitude, could, of course, have been seen 
from any part of the field ; but it was possible for one to crouch 
down, and move between the rows unobserved. This possibility 
seemed to occur to the woodman ; for, after a short pause, he dropped 
to his hands and knees, and eommenoed crawling forward among the 
indigo. 

There was no fence for him to cross — the cultivated ground was all 
under one enclosure — and an open ridge alone formed the dividing 
line between the two kinds of crop. 

Had I been upon the same level with the field, the skulker would 
have been now hidden from my sight ; but my elevated position ena- 
bled me to command a view of the intervals botween the rows, and I 
could note every movement he was making. 

Every now and then he paused, caught up the our, and held it for 
a few seconds in his hands — during' which the animal continued to 
howl as if in pain ! 

As he drew nearer, and repeated this operation, I saw that he was 
pinching its ears ! 
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Fifty paces in his rear, the great lixard appeared coming oat of the 
com. It scareely made pause in the open ground, but stall following 
the track, entered among the indigo. 

At this moment, a light broke upon me : I no longer speculated on 
the power of Obeah. The mystery was dissolved ; the alligator was 
lured forward by the cries of the dog ! 

I might have thought of the thing before, for I had heard of it 
before. I had heard from good authority — the alligator hunter him- 
self, who had often captured them by such decoy — mat these reptiles 
will follow a howling dog for miles through the forest, and that the 
males especially are addicted to this habit Hickman’s belief was, 
that they mistake the voice of the dog for that of their own offspring, 
which these unnatural parents eagerly devour. 

But, independently of this monstrous propensity, it is well known 
that dogs are the favorite prey of the alligator ; and the unfortunate 
beagle that, in the heat of the chase, ventures across creek or lagoon, 
is certain to be attacked by these ugly amphibia. 

The huge reptile, then, was being lured forward by the voice of the 
puppy ; and this accounted for tne grand overland journey he was 
making. 

There was no longer a mystery — at least, about the mode in which 
the alligator was attracted onward ; the only thing that remained for 
explanation was, what motive had the mulatto in carrying out this 
singular manoeuvre ? 

When I saw him take to his hands and knees I had been under the 


impression that he did so to approach the house without being ob- 
served. But as I continued to watch him I changed my mind. I 
noticed that he looked oftener, and with more anxiety, behind him, as 
if he was only desirous of being concealed from the eyes of the alM ga- 
tor. I observed, too, that he changed frequently from space to space, 
as if he aimed at keeping a screen of the plants between himself and 
his follower. This would also account for his having crossed the rows 
of the maize-plants, as already noticed. 

After all, it was only some freak that had entered the fellow’s brain. 
He had learned this ounous mode of coaxing the alligator from its 
haunts — perhaps old Hickman had shewn him how — or her may have 
gathered it from his own observation, while woodchopping in the 
swamps. He was taking the reptile to the house from some eccentric 
motive ? — to make exhibition of it among his fellows ? — to have a 
“ lark” with it? or a combat between it and the house-dogs ? or for 
some like purpose ? 

I could not divine his intention, and would have thought no more 
of it, had it not been that one or two little circumstances had made 
an impression upon me. I was struck by the peculiar pains which the 
fellow was taking to accomplish his purpose with success. He was 
sparing neither trouble nor time. True, it was not to be a work-day 
upon the plantation ; it was a holiday, and the time was his own ; but 
it was not the habit of Yellow Jake to be abroad at so early an hour, 
and the trouble he was taking was not in consonance with his charac- 
ter of habitual i/isuciance and idleness. Some strong motive, then, 
must have been urging him to the act. What motive? 

I pondered upon it,lmt could not make it out. 
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And yet I felt uneasiness, as I watched him. It was an undefined 
feeling, and I oould assign no reason for it — beyond the fact that the 
mulatto was a bad fellow, and I knew him to be capable of almost 
any wickedness. Bat if his design was a wicked one, what evil could 
he effect with the alligator ? No one would fear the reptile upon dry 
ground ^ — it could hurt no one ? 

Thus I reflected, and still did I feel some indefinite apprehensions. 

But for this feeling I should have given over observing his move- 
ments* and turned my attention to the herd of deer, which I now 
perceived approaching to the savanna, and coming close to my plaoe 
of concealment. 

I resisted the temptation, and continued to watch the mulatto a 
little longer. 

I was not kept much longer in suspense. He had now arrived upon 
the outer edge of the hammock, which he did not enter. I saw him 
turn round the thicket, and keep on towards the orangery. There 
was a wicket at this corner, which he passed through, leaving the gate 
open behind him. At short intervals he still caused the dog to utter 
its involuntary howhngs. 

It no longer needed to cry loudly, for the alligator was now dose 
in the rear. 

I obtained a full view of the monster as it passed under my posi- 
tion. It was not one of the largest, though it was several yards in 
length. There are some that measure more than a statute pole. This 
one was full twelve feet from its snout to the extremity of its tuL 
It clutched the ground with its broad webbed feet as it crawled for- 
ward. Its corrugated skin of bluish brown color was Qoated with 
slippery mucus, that glittered under the sun as it moved ; and large 
masses of swamp-slime rested in the concavities between its rhom- 
boid scales. It seemed greatly excited, and whenever it heard the 
voice of the dog, exhibited fresh symptoms of rage. It would erect 
itself upon its muscular arms, raise its head aloft — as if to get a view 
of the prey — lash its plaited tail into the air, and swell its body almost 
to double its natural dimensions. At the same time, it emitted loud 
noises from its throat and nostrils, that resembled the rumbling of 
distant thunder, and its musky smell filled the air with a sickening 
effluvium. A more monstrous creature it would be impossible to 
conceive. Even the fabled dragon oould not have been more horrible 
to behold. 

Without stopping, it dragged its long body through the gate, still 
following the direction of the noise. The leaves of the evergreens 
intervened, and hid the hideous reptile from my sight. 

I turned my fooe in the opposite direction towards the house, to 
watch the further movements of the mulatto. From my position I 
commanded a view of the tank and could see nearly all around it. 
The inner side was especially under my view, as it lay opposite, and 
could only be approached through the orangery.. 

Between the grove and the edge of the great basin was an open 
space. Here there was an artificial pond, only a few yards in wiath, 
and with a little water at the bottom, which was supplied by means 
of a pump, from the main reservoir. This pond, or rather enclosure, 
was the “turtle crawl,” a place in which turtle were fed and kept, to 
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be reedy at all times for the table. My father still contained his 
habits of Virginian hospitality ; and in Florida. these aldermanio deS- 
oacies are easily obtained. 

The embankment of this turtle-crawl formed the direct path to the 
water-basin, and as I turned I saw Yellow Jake upon it, and just 
approaching the pond. He still carried the cnr in his arms ; I saw 
that he was causing it to utter a continuous howling. 

On reaching the steps that led down, paused a moment, and looked 
back. I noticed that he looked back in noth ways, first towards the 
bouse, and then, with a satisfied air, in the direction whence he had 
come. No doubt he saw the alligator dose at hand ; for, without 
further hesitation, he flung the puppy far out into the water ; and 
then, retreating along the embankment of the turtle-crawl, he entered 
among the orange-trees and was out of sight. 

The whelp, thus suddenly plunged into the cool tank, kept up a 
constant howling, at the same time beating the water violently with 
its feet, the endeavor to keep itself afloat. 

Its struggles were of short duration. The alligator, now guided 
by the well-known noise of moving water, as well as the cries of the 
dog, advanced rapidly to the edge, and, without hesitating a moment, 
sprang forward into the pond. With tne 'rapidity of an arrow, it 
darted out into the centre ; and seising the victim in its bony jaws, 
dived instantaneously under the surface ! 

I could for some tune trace his monstrous form far down in the dia- 
phanous water ; but, guided by instinct, it soon entered one of the 
deep wells, amidst the darkness of which it sank out of sight. 


CHAPTER VIII. — THE KING VULTURE. 

44 So, then, my yellow friend, that is the intention ! a bit of revenge 
after all. Til make you pay for it, you spiteful ruffian ! You little 
thought you were observed. Ha ! you shall rue this cunning deviltry 
before night. 

Some such soliloquy escaped my lips as soon as I comprehended 
the design of the mulatto's manoeuvre — for I now understood it — at 
least I thought so. The tank was foil of beantifol fish. There were 
gold fish and silver fish, hyodons, and red trout. They were my as- 
ter’s especial pets. She was very fond of them. It was her custom 
to visit them daily, give them food, and watch their gambols. Many 
an aquatio cotillon had she superintended. They new her person, 
would follow her around the tank, and take food out of her fingers. 
She delighted in thus serving them. 

The revenge lay in this. The mulatto well knew that the alligator 
lives upon fish, they are his natural food ; and that those in the tank, 
pent up as they were, would soon become his prey. So strong a 
tyrant would soon ravage the preserve, killing the helpless creatures 
by scores — of course to the chagrin and grief' of their fond mistress, 
and the joy of Yellow Jake. 

I knew that the fellow disliked my little sister. The spirited part 
she had played in having him punished for the affair with Viola, had 
kindled his resentment against her; but since then there had been 
other little incidents to increase it. She had favored the suit of his 
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rival with the quadroon, and had forbidden the woodman to approach 
Viola in her presence These circumstances had certainly rendered 
the fellow hostile to her ; and although there was no outward show 
ef this feeling^— there dared not be-^l was nevertheless aware of the 
feet. His killing the fewn has proved it, and the present was a ftesh 
instance of the implacable spirit of the man. 

He calculated upon the alligator soon making havoc amongf the fish. 
Of course he knew it would, in time, be discovered and killed ; but 
likely not before many of the finest should be destroyed. 

No one would ever dream that the creature had been brought there 
— for on more than one occasion alligators had found their way into 
the tank — having strayed from the river or the neighboring lagoons — 
or rather having been guided thither by an unexplained instinct, 
which enables these creatures to travel straight in the direction of 
water. 

Such, thought I, were the designs and conjectures of Yellow Jake. 

It proved afterwards that I had fathomed but half his plan. I was 
too young, too innocent of wickedness, even to guess at the intense 
malice of which the human heart is capable. 

My first impulse was to folloW the mulatto to the house — make 
known what he had done— have him punished ; and then return with 
a party to destroy the alligator, before it could do any damage among 
the fish. 

At this crisis the deer claimed my attention. The herd — an ant- 
lered buck with several does — had browsed close up to the hommock. 
They were within two hundred yards of where I stood. The sight 
was too tempting. I remembered the promise to my mother ; it must 
be kept ; the venison must be obtained at all hazards ! 

But there was no hazard. The alligator had already eaten his 
breakfast. With a whole dog in his maw, it was not likely he would 
disturb the finny denizens of the tank for some hours to come ; and 
as for Yellow Jake, I saw he had proceeded on to the house ; he oould 
be found at any moment ; his chastisement could stand over till my 
return. 

With these reflections passing through my mind I abandoned my 
first desigfc, and turned my attention exclusively to the game. 

They were, too distant for the range of my rifle; and I waited 
awhile in the hope that they would move nearer. 

But I waited m vain. The deer is shy of the hommock. It regards 
the evergreen islet as dangerous ground, and habitually keeps aloof 
from it. Natural enough, since there the creature is oft saluted by 
the twang of the Indian bow, or the whip-like crack of the hunters 
rifle. Thence often reaches it the deadly missile. 

Perceiving that the game was getting no nearer, but the contrary, 
I resolved to course them ; and, gliding down from the rock, I de- 
scended through the oopsewood to the edge of the plain. 

On reaching the open ground, I rushed forward — at the same time 
tmleasing the dogs, and crying the 44 view halloo.” 

It was a splendid chase — led on by the old buck — the dogs follow- 
ing tail-on-end. I thought I never saw deer run so fleetly ; it appeared 
as if scarcely a score of seconds had transpired while they were cross- 
tag the savanna — more than a mile in width. I had a full and perfect 
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view of the whole ; there was no obstruction either to the ran of the 
animals or the eye of the observer ; the grass h$d been browsed short 
by the cattle, and not a bash grew upon the green phan ; so that it 
was a trial of pare speed between dogs and deer. So swiftly ran the 
deer, 1 began to feel apprehensive about the venison. 

My apprehension was speedly at an end. Just on the farther edge 
of the savanna the chase aided — so fur at least as the dogs were con- 
cerned, and one of the deer. I saw that they had flung a doe, and 
were standing over her, one of them bedding her by the throat. 

I harried forward. Ten minutes brought me to the spot ; and, after 
a short struggle, the quarry was killed and bled. 

I was satisfied with my dogs, with the sport, with my own exploits. 
I was happy at the prospect of being able to redeem my promise; 
and with the carcass across my shoulders I turned triumphantly 
homeward. 

As I faced round I saw the shadow of wings, moving over the 
sunlit savanna. *1 looked upward. Two large birds were above 
me in the air ; they were at no great height, nor wore they endeavor- 
ing to mount higher. On the contrary, they were wheeling in spiral 
rings, that seemed to incline downward at each successive circuit they 
made around me. 

At first glance, the sun’s beams were in my eyes, and 1 could not tell 
what birds were flapping above me. On facing round, I had the sun 
in my favor ; and his rays, glancing full upon the soft cream-colored 
plumage, enabled me to recognise the species — they were king vul- 
tures — the most beautiful birds of their tribe, I am almost tempted to 
say the most beautiful birds in creation ; certainly they take rank 
among those most distinguished in the world of ornithology. 

These birds are natives of the flowery land, but stray no further 
north. Their haunt is on the green u everglades” and wide savannas 
of Florida, on the llanos of the Orinoco, and the plains of the Apure. 
In Florida they are rare, though not in all parts of it ; but their 
appearance in the s ighborhood of the plantations excites an interest 
similar to that which is occasioned by the flight of an eagle. Not so 
with the other vultures — Cathartes aura and atratus — both of which 
are common as crows. • 

In proof that the king vultures are rare, I may state that my sister 
had never seen one — except at a great distance ; yet tliis young lady 
was twelve years of age, and a native of the land. True, she had not 
gone much abroad — seldom beyond the bounds of the plantation. I 
remember her expressing an ardent desire to view more closely one 
of these beautiful birds. I remembered it that moment ; and at once 
formed the design of gratifying her wish. 

The birds were near enough — so near that I could distinguish the 
deep yellow color of their throats, the coral red upon their crowns* 
and the orange lappets that drooped along their beaks. They were 
near enough — within half reach of my rifle — but moving about as 
they were, it would have required a better marksman than I to have 
brought one of them down with a bullet. 

I did not think of trying it in that way. Another idea was in my 
mind ; and without farther pause I proceeded to carry it out: 

I saw that the vultures had espied the body of the doc* where it 
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lay across my shoulders. That was why they were hovering above 
me. My plan was simple enough. I laid the carcass upon the earth ; 
and, taking my rifle, walked away towards the timber. 

Threes grew at fifty yards distance from where I had placed the 
doe ; and behind the nearest of these I took my stand. 

I had not long to wait. The unconscious birds wheeled lower and 
lower, and at length one alighted on the earth. Ita companion had 
not time to join itbefore the rifle cracked, and laid the beautiful crea- 
ture lifeless upon the grass. 

The other, flighted by the sound, rose higher and higher, and then 
flew away over the tops of the cypresses. 

Again I shouldered my venison ; and, carrying the bird in my hand, 
started homeward. 

My heart was full of exultation. I anticipated a double pleasure — 
from the double pleasure 1 was to create. I should make happy the 
two beings that, of all earth, were dearest to me — my fond mother, 
my beautiful sister. 

I soon recrossed the savanna, and entered the orangery. I did not 
stay to go round by the wicket, but climbed over the fence at its 
lower end. So happy was I that my load felt light as a feather. Ex- 
ultingly I strode forward, dashing the loaded boughs from my path. 
I sent their golden globes rolling hither and thither. What mattered 
a bushel of oranges ? 

I reached the parterre. My mother was in the verandah ; she saw 
me as I approached, and uttered an exclamation of joy. I flung the 
spoils of the chase at her feet. I had kept my promise. 

44 What is that ? — a bird ?” 

w Yes, the king vulture— a present for Yirgine. Where is she ? 
Not up yet ? Ha ! the little sluggard — I shall soon arouse her. Still 
abed and on such a beautiful morning !” 

44 You wrong her, George ; she has been up an hour or more. She 
has been playing ; and has just this moment left off.” 

44 But where is she now P In the drawing-room ?” 

44 No ; she has gone to the bath.” 

a To the bath / ” 

44 Yes, she and Viola. What” 

u O mother — mother” — 

44 Tell George ” 

44 O heavens— alligator / ” 


CHAPTER IX. — THE RATH. 

44 Yellow J are ! the alligator !” 

They were all the words I could utter. My mother entreated an 
explanation ; I could not stay to give it. Frantic with apprehension, 
I tore myself away, leaving her in a state of terror that rivalled my 
own. 

I run towards the hommock — the bath. I wait not to follow the 
devious route of the walk, but keep straight on, leaping over such ob- 
stacles as present themselves. I spring across the paling, and rush 
through the orangery, causing the branches to crackle and the fruit to 
fall. My ears are keenly bent to catoh every sound. 
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Behind are sounds enough : I hean my mother's voice uttered in 
aooents of terror. Already have her cries alarmed the house, and 
are echoed and answered by the domestics, both females and men* 
Dogs, startled by the sudden excitement, are baying within the en- 
closure, and fowls and caged birds screech in concert 

From behind come all these noises. It is not for them my ears are 
bent ; I am listenmg before me. 

In this direction! now hear sounds. The plashing of water is in 
my ears, and mingling with it the tones of a clear silvery voice — it is 
the voice of my sister 1 44 Ha, ha, ha 1” The ring of laughter 1 
Thank Heaven, she is safe ! 

I stay my step under the influence of a delicate thought; I call 
aloud : 

44 Virgine ! Virgine !” 

Impatiently I await the reply. Hone reaches me ; the noise of the 
water has drowned my voice ! 

I call again, and louder : 44 Virgine ! sister 1 Virgine 1” 

I am heard, and hear: 

44 Who calls ? You, Georgy ?” 

44 Yes ; it is I, Virgine.” 

44 And pray, what want you, brother ?” 

44 O sister I come out of the bath.” 

44 For what reason should I ? Our friends come ? They are early ; 
let them wait, my Georgy. Go you and entertain them. I mean to 
eiyoy myself this most beautiful of mornings ; the water ’s just right 
—delightful 1 Isn’t it, Viola ? Ho ! I shall have a swim round the 
pond : here goes !” 

A j .I _ /» » i a • i.i * -i _ 




cheerful abandon of laughter in the voices of my sister and her maid. 

I shouted at the top of my voice : 

44 Hear me, Virgine, dear sister 1 For heaven’s sake, come out ! 
come ” — 

There was a sudden oessation of the merry tones ; then came a 
short sharp ejaculation, followed almost instantaneously by a wild 
scream. 1 perceived that neither was a reply to my appeal. I had 
called out in a tone of entreaty sufficient to have raised apprehension ; 
but the voices that now reached me were uttered in accents of terror. 
In my sister’s voice I heard the words : 

“See, Viola! O mercy — the monster! Ha! be is coming this 
w ay ! O mercy ! Help, George, help ! Save — save me !” 

Well knew I the meaning of the summons ; too well could I com- 
prehend the half-coherent words, and the continued screaming that 
succeeded them. 

44 Sister, I come, I come !” 

Quick as thought, I dashed forward, breaking through the bows 
that still intercepted my view. 

44 Oh, perhaps I shall be too late ! She screams in agony ; she is 
already in the grasp of the alligator !” 

A dozen bounds carried me clear of the grove; and, gliding along 
the embankment of the turtle crawl, I stood by the edge of the tank. 
A fearfUl tableau was before me. 

My sister was near the oentre of the basin, swimming towards the 
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edge. There stood the quadroon — knee deep — screeching and fling- 
ing her arms frantically in the ah*. Beyond, appeared the gigantic 
lizard ; his whole body, arms, hands, and claws dearly traceable in 
the pellucid water, above the surface of which rose the scaly serrature 
of his bade and shoulders. His snout and tail projected still higher ; 
and with the latter he was lashing the water into white froth, that 
already mottled the surface of the pond. He was not ten feet from 
his intended victim. His gaunt jaws almost touched the green baize 
skirt that floated tram-like behind her. At any moment he might 
have darted forward and seized her. 

My sister was swimming with all her might. She was a capital 
swimmer ; but what could it avail ? Her bathing-dress was impeding 
her ; bat what mattered that ? The alligator might have adzed her 
at any moment ; with a single effort could have caught her, and yet 
he had not made it. 

I wondered why he had not ; I wondered that he still held back. 

I wonder to this hour, for it is not yet explained. I can account for 
it only on one supposition : that he felt that his victim was perfectly 
within his power : and as the oat cajoles with the mouse, so was he 
indulging in the plenitude of his tyrant strength. 

These observations were made m a single second of time — while I 
was cocking my rifle. 

I aimed, and fired. There were but two places where the shot 
oould have proved fetal — the eye or behind the forearm. I aimed for 
the eye. I hit the shoulder ; but from that hard corrugated skin, my 
bullet glinted as from a granite rock. Among the rhomboid protu- 
berances it made, a whitish score, and that was all. 

The play of the monster was brought to a termination. The shot 
appeared to have given him pain. At all events, it roused him to 
more earnest aotion, and perhaps impelled him to the final spring. He 
made it the instant after. 

Lashing the water with his broad tail— as if to gain impetus— he 
darted forward; his huge jaw hinged vertically upward, till the red 
throat showed wide agape ; and the next moment the floating skirt — 
and oh ! the limbs of my sister were in his borrid gripe l 

I plunged in, and swam towards them. The gun I still carried in 
my grasp. It hindered me. I dropped it to the bottom, and swam on., 

I caught Virgine in my arms. I was just in time, for the alligator 
was dragging her below. 

With all my strength, I held her up ; it needed all to keep us above 
the surface. I had no weapon ; and if I had been armed, I could not 
have spared a hand to strike. 

I shouted with all my voice, in the hope of intimidating the assail- 
ant, and causing him to let his hold. It was to no purpose : he still 
held. 

O heavens! we shall both be dragged under — drowned — de- 
voured — 

A plunge, as of one leaping from a high elevation into the pond — 
a quick, bold swimmer from the shore — a dark-skinned face, with long 
black hair that floats behind it on the water — a breast gleaming with 
bright spangles— a body dad in bead-embroidered garments — a man ! 
a boy ! 
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Who is this strange youth that rushes to our rescue? 

He is already by our side — by the side of our terrible antagonist. 
With all the earnest energy of his look, he utters not a word. He 
rests one hand upon the shoulder of the huge lizard, and with a sud- 
den spring places himself on its ba ok. A rider could not have leaped 
more adroitly to the saddle. 

A knife gleams in his uplifted hand. It descends — its blade is bu- 
ried in the eye of the alligator ! 

The roar of the saurian betokens its pain. The earth vibrates with 
the sound ; the froth dies up under the lashings of its tail, and a cloud 
of spray is flung over us. But the monster has now relaxed its gripe, 
and I am swimming with my aster to the shore. 

A glance backward reveals to me a strange sight-— I see the alliga- 
tor diving to the bottom with the bold rider still upon its back 1 He 
is lost — he is lost ! 

With painful thoughts, I swim on. I climb out, and place my 
fainting sister upon the bank. I again look back. 

Joy, joyl the strange youth is onoe more above the surface, and 
swimming freely to the shore. Upon the further side of the pond, 
the hideous form is also above water, struggling by the edge — frantic 
and furious with the agony of its wounds. 

Joy, joy ! my sister is unharmed. The floating skirt has saved her. 
Scarcely a scratch shows upon her delioate limbs ; and now in tender 
arms, amidst sweet words and looks of kind sympathy, she is borne 
away from the scene of her peril. 


CHAPTER X. — THE u IIALF-BLOOD.” 

The alligator was soon clubbed to death, and dragged to the shore 
— a work of delight to the blacks of the plantation. 

No one suspected how the reptile had got to the pond — for I had 
not said a word to any one. The belief was that it had wandered 
there from the river, or the lagoons — as others had done before ; and 
Yellow Jake, the most active of all in its destruction, was heard seve- 
ral times repeating this hypothesis. Little did the villain suspect that 
his secret was known. 1 thought that besides himself I was the only 
oneprivy to it; in this, however, I was mistaken. 

The domestics had gone back to the house, u touting” the huge car- 
cass with ropes, and uttering shouts of triumph. I was alone with 
our gallant preserver. I stayed behind purposely to thank him for 
our deliverance. 

Mother, father, all had given expression to their gratitude; all had 
signified their admiration of his gaM&nt conduct ; even mv sister, who 
had recovered consciousness before being carried away, had thanked 
him with kind words. 

He made no reply, further than to acknowledge the compliments 
paid him ; and this he did either by a smile or a simple inclination of 
the head. With the years of a boy, he seemed to possess the gravity 
of a man. 

He appeared about my own age and rise. His figure was perfectly 
proportioned, and his face handsome. The complexion was not that 
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of a port Indian, though the style of his dress was so. Hrs skin was 
nearer brunette than bronze : he was evidently a w half-blood” 

His nose was slightly aquiHne, which gave him that fine eagle-look 
peculiar to some of the North American tribes ; and his eve, though 
mild in common mood, was easily lighted up. Under excitement, as 
I had just witnessed, it shone with tne brilliancy of fire. 

The admixture of Caucasian blood had tamed down the prominence 
of Indian features to a perfect regularity, without robbing them of 
their heroic grandeur of expression ; and the black hair was finer than 
that of the pure native, though equally shining and luxuriant. In 
short, the tout ensemble of this strange youth was that of a noble and 
handsome boy, that another brace of summers would develop into a 
splendid-looking man. Even as a boy, there was an individuality 
about him, that, when once seen, was not to be forgotten. 

I have said that his costume was Indian. So was it — purely Indian 
— not made up altogether of the spoils of the chase, for the buckskin 
has long ceased to be the wear of the aborigines of Florida. His 
moccasins alone were of dressed deer’s hide ; his leggings were of 
scarlet cloth ; and his ttmlc of figured cotton stuff — all three elabo- 
rately beaded and embroidered. With these he wore a wampum 
belt, and a fillet encircled his head, above wbioh rose erect tnree 
plumes from the tail of the king vulture — which among Indians is an 
eagle. Around his neck were strings of party-colored beads, and on 
his breast three demi-lunes of silver, suspended one above the other. 

Thus was the youth attired ; and, despite the soaking which his 
garments had received, he presented an aspect at once noble and pic- 
turesque. 

“ You are sure you have received no injury ?” I inquired for the se- 
cond time. 

“Quite sure— not the slightest injury.” 

tt But you are wet through and through ; let me offer you a change 
of clothes : mine, I think, would about fit you.” 

“Thank you. I should not know how to use them. The sun .is 
strong : my own will soon be dry again.” 

“ You will come up to the house, and eat something f* 

“I hare eaten but a short while ago. I thank you. I am not in 
need.” 

“ Some wine ?” 

“ Again I thank you — water is my only drink.” 

I scarcely knew what to say to my new acquaintance, 
afi my offers of hospitality, and yet he remained by me. 
not accompany me to the house ; and still he showed no signs of tak- 
ing hi* departure. 

Was he expecting something else? A reward for his services? 
Something more substantial than complimentary phrases ? 

The thought was not unnatural. Handsome as was the youth, he 
was but an Indian. Of compliments he had had enough. Indians 
care little fbr idle words. It might be that he waited for something 
more ; it was but natural fbr one in hie condition to do so, and equal- 
ly natural for one in mine to think so. 

In an instant my purse was out; in the next, it was in hi* bands— ^ 
and in the next it was at the bottom of the pond ! 


He refused 
He would 
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“ I did not ask yon for money,” said he> as he flung the doBars in- 
dignantly into the water. 

I felt pique and shame ; the latter predominated. I plunged into 
the pond, and dived under the surface. It was not after my purse* 
but my rifle, which I saw lying upon the rocks at the bottom. I 
gained the piece, and, carrying it ashore, handed it to him. 

The peculiar smile with which he received it told me that I had 
well corrected my error, and subdued his capricious pride. 

“ It is my turn to make reparation,” said he. u Permit me to re 
store you your purse, and to ask pardon for my rudeness.” 

Before 1 could interpose, he sprang into the water, and dived below 
the surface. He soon recovered the shining object, and returning to 
the bank, placed it in my hands. 

“ This is a splendid gift,” he said, handling the rifle, and examining 
it — “ a splendid gift ; and I must return home before I can offer you 
ought in return. We Indians have not muoh that the white man va- 
lues — only our lands , I have been told” — he uttered this phrase with 
peculiar emphasis. “Our rude manufactures,” continued he, “are 
worthless things when put in comparison with those of your people — 
they are hut curiosities to you at best, But stay — you are a hunter ? 
Will you accept a pair of moccasins and a bullet-pouch ? Maoomee 
makes them well ” 

“Maoomee?” 

“ Mv sister. You will find the moccasin better for hunting than 
those heavy shoes you wear ; the tread is more silent.” 

“ Above all things, I should like to have a pair of your moooasins.” 

“ I am rejoiced that it will gratify you. Maoomee shall make them, 
and the pouch too.” 

“ Maoomee !” I mentally echoed. “ Strange, sweet name 1” Can it 
he she?” 

I was thinking of a bright being that had crossed my path — a 
dream — a heavenly vision — for it seemed too lovely to be of the 
earth. 

While wandering in the woods, amid perfumed groves, had this 
vision appeared to me — in the form of an Indian maiden. In a flowery 
glade I saw her — one of those spots in the southern forest ‘which na- 
ture adorns so profusely. She appeared to form a part of the picture. 

One glance had I, and she was gone. I pursued, hut to no pur- 
pose. Like a spirit she glided through the daedalkn aisles of the 
grove, and I saw her no more. But though gone from my sight, she 
passed not out of my memory ; ever since had I been dreaming of 
that lovely apparition. Was it Maoomee ? 

“ Your name ?” I inquired, as I saw the youth was about to depart. 

“ I am called Powell by the whites : my father’s name — he was 
white — he is dead. My mother still lives ; I need not say she is an 
Indian” 

“ I must he gone, sir,” continued he, after a pause. “ Before I 
leave you, permit me to ask a question. It may appear impertinent, 
hut 1 have good reason for asking it. Have you among your skveu 
one who is very had, one who is hostile to your family ?” 

“There is such a one. I have reason to believe it. 

“Would you know hta tracks ?” 
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“I would*” 

“ Then follow me.” 

“It is not necessary. 1 can guess where you would lead me. I 
know all ; he lured the alligator hither to destroy my sister.” 

“ Ugh!” exclaimed the young Indian, in some surprise. “How 
learned you this, sir ?” 

“From yonder rock I was a witness of the whole transaction. But 
how did you oome to know of it ?” 1 asked in turn. 

“ Only by following the trail — the man — the dog — the alligator. I 
was hunting by the swamp. I saw the tracks. I suspected some- 
thing, and crossed the fields. I had reached the thieket when I heard 
cries. I was just in time. Ugh I” 

“ Yon were in good time, else the villain would have succeeded in 
his intent. Fear not, friend ! he shall be punished.” 

“Good — he should be punished. I hope you and I may meet 
again.” 

A few words more were exchanged between us, and then we shook 
hands and parted. 


CHAPTER XI. — THE CHASE. 

About the guilt of the mulatto I had no longer any doubt. The 
more destruction of the fish could not have been his design ; he would 
never have taken such pains to accomplish so trifling a purpose. Na; 
Us intent was far more horrid ; it comprehended a deeper scheme of 
cruelty and vengeance ; its aim was my sister’s life ! — Viola’a~-per* 
haps both I 

Awful as was such a belief, there was no room left to doubt it ; 
every circumstance confirmed it. Even the young Indian had formed 
the opinion that such was the design. At this season, my sister was 
in the habit of bathing almost every day ; and that this was her cus- 
tom was known to all upon the plantation. I had not thought of it 
when I went in pursuit of the aeer, else I should in all probability 
have acted in a different manner. But who could have suspected 
such dire villainy ? 

The cunning of the act quite equalled its malice. By the merest 
accident, there were witnesses ; but had there been none, it is proba- 
ble the event would have answered the intention, and my sister’s life 
been sacrificed. 

Who could have told the author of the crime ? The reptile would 
have been alone responsible. Even suspicion would not nave rested 
upon the mulatto — how could it ? The yellow villain had shown a 
fiendish craft in his calculation. 

I was burning with indignation. My poor innooent sister I little 
did she know the foul means that had been made use of to put her in 
such peril. She was aware that the mulatto liked her not, but never 
dreamed she that she was the object of such a demoniac revenge as this. 

The very thoughts of it fired me, as I dwelt won them. I could 
restrain myself no longer. The criminal must be brought to punish- 
ment, and at once. Some severe castigation must be inflicted upon 
Jrim-Humethmg that would place h beyond his power to repeat suo^ 
rtmgctons attempts, 
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How he would be dealt with, I could not tell — that must be left to 
my elders to determine. The lash had proved of no avail ; perhaps 
the chain-gang would cure him — at all events, he must be banished 
the plantation. * 

In my own mind I had not doomed him to death, though truly he 
deserved it. Indignant as I felt, I did not contemplate this ultimate 
punishment of crime ; used to my father’s mild rule, I did not. The 
lash — the county prison- — the chain-gang at St. Mark’s or San Angus* 
tine — some of these would likely be his reward. 

I knew it would not be left to the lenient disposition of my lather 
to decide. The whole community of planters was mterested in a mat# 
ter of this kind. An improvised jury would soon assemble. No 
doubt harsher judges than his own master would deal with the 
guilty man. 

I stayed no longer to reflect ; I was determined his trial should be 
immediate. I ran towards the house with the intention of declaring 
his guilt. 

In my haste, as before, I did not follow the usual path, which was 
somewhat circumambient ; I made direct through the grove. 

I had advanced only a few paces, when I heard a rustling of the 
leaves near me. I could see no one, but felt sure that the noise was 
caused by some person skulking among the trees. Perhaps some of 
the field-hands, taking advantage of the confusion of the hour, and 
helping himself to a few oranges. 

Compared with my purpose, such slight dereliction was a matter of 
no importance, and I did not think worth while to stay and hinder it 
I only shouted out ; but no one made answer, and I kept on. 

On arriving at the rear of the houses I found my father in the en- 
closure by the grand shed — the overseer too. Old Hickman, the alli- 
gator hunter, was there, and one or two other white men, who had 
oome upon business. 

In the presence of all, I made the disclosure; and, with as much 
minuteness as the time would permit, described the strange transac- 
tion I had witnessed in the morning. 

All were thunderstruck. Hickman at once declared the probability 
of such a manoeuvre, though no one doubted my words. The only 
doubt was as to the mulatto’s intent. Could it have been human 
lives be designed to sacrifice ? It seemed too great a wickedness te 
be believed. It was too horrible even to be imagined I 

At that moment all doubts were set at rest. Another testimony 
was added to mine, which supplied the link of proof that war want- 
ing. Black Jake had a tale to tell, and told it. 

That morning — but half an hour before-— he had seen Yellow Jake 
climb up into a live oak that stood in one corner of thc-enatcsUre. 
Thp. top of this commanded a view of the pond. It was just at the 
time that * white missa” and Viola went to the bath. He waa quite 
mm that about that time they must have been going into thewatett 
and that Yellow Jake must have seen them. 

Indignant at has indecorous conduct, the black had shouted to the 
mulatto to come down from the tree, and threatened to coroplaHi 
upon him. The latter made answer that he was vmky gathering 
acorns — the acorns of the live oak are sweet food* fnd murit»asgg)ffc 
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after by the plantation people. Blade Jake, however, wee positive 
that this could not be yellow Jake’s purpose ; for the former still con- 
tinuing to threaten, the latter at length came down, and Black Jake 
sew no aoomi^not one ! 

“Twan’t acorn he war arter, Maasa Standoff; dat yaller loafh 
waa’t arter no good — dat he wan% sure sartin.” 

do concluded the testimony of the groom. 

The tale produced conviction in the minds of all. It was no longer 
possible to doubt of the mulatto’s intention, horrible as it was. He 
had ascended the tree to be witness of the foul deed ; he had seen 
them enter the basin ; he knew the danger that was lurking in its 
waters ; and yet he had made no movement to give the alarm. On 
the contrary, he was among the last who bad hastened towards the 
nond, when the screaming of the girls was summoning all the house- 
hold to their assistance. This was shown by the evidence of others. 
The case wan clear against him. 

The tale produced a wild excitement. White men and black men, 
masters and slaves, were equally indignant at the horrid crime ; and 
the cry went round the yard for “ Yellow Jake !” 

Some ran one way, some another, in search of him — black, white, 
end yellow ran together — all eager in the pursuit — all demons that 
such a monster should be brought to justice. 

Where wag he ? His name was called aloud, over and over again, 
with commands, with threats ; but no answer came back. Where 
was he ? 

The stables were searched, the shed, the kitchen, the cabins — even 
the corn-crib was ransacked — but to no purpose. Where had he 
gone? 

He had been observed but the moment before — -he had assisted in 
dragging the alligator. The men had brought it into the enclosure, 
pad thrown it to the hogs to be devoured. Yellow Jake had bean 
with them, active as any at the work. It was but the moment before 
he had gone away; but where? No one could tell ! 

At this moment I remembered the rustling among the orange- 
trees. It might have been him. If so, he may have overheard the 
conversation between the young Indian and myself — or the last part 
of it — and if so, he would now be far away. 

I led the pursuit through the orangery ; its recesses were searched ; 
he was not there. 

The hommock thickets were next entered, and beaten from one end 
to the other ; still no signs of the missing mulatto; 

It occurred to me to climb up to the rock, my former place of ob- 
servation. I ascended at once to its summit, and was rewarded for 
my trouble. At the first glance over the fields I saw the fugitive. 
He was down between the rows of the indigo plants, crawling upon 
hands and knees, evidently making for the maize. 

im not stay to observe farther, but springing back to the ground, 
I Wm after him. My father, Hickman, and others followed hard after 
me. 

The chase was not conducted in silence — no stratagem was used, 
and by our shouts the mulatto soon learned that he was seen and pur- 
sued. Concealment was no longer possible ; and rising to his feet, he 
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ran forward with all his speed. He soon entered the maiae-field, 
with the hue and cry close open his heels. 

Though still but a boy, I was the fastest runner of the party. I 
knew that I could run faster than Yellow Jake* and if I could only 
keep him in sight, I should soon overtake him. His hopes were to 

f et into the swamp, under cover of the palmetto thickets ; once there, 
e might easily escape by hiding — at all events, he might get off for 
the time. 

To prevent this, I ran at my utmost speed, and with success ; for 
just upon the edge of the woods, I came up with the runaway, and 
caught hold of the loose flap of his jacket. 

It was altogether a foolish attempt upon my part. I had not re- 
flected upon anything beyond getting up with him. I had never 
thought of resistance, though I might nave expected it from a desper- 
ate man. Accustomed to be obeyed, I was under the hallucination 
that, as soon as I should come up, the fellow would yield to me ; but 
I was mistaken. 

He at onoe jerked himself free of my hold, and easily enough. My 
breath was gone, my strength exhausted — I could not have held a 
cat. 

I expected him to run on as before ; but instead of doing so, he 
stopped in his tracks, turned fiercely upon me, and drawing his knife, 
plunged it through my arm. It was my heart he had aimed at ; but 
by suddenly throwing up my arm, I had warded off the fatal thrust. 

A second time his knife was upraised — and I should have had a se- 
cond stab from it — but, just then, another face showed itself in the 
fray ; and before the dangerous blade could descend, the strong arms 
of Black Jake were around my antagonist. 

The fiend struggled fiercely to free himself; but the muscular 
grasp of his old rival never became relaxed until Hickman and others 
arrived upon the ground ; and then a fast binding of thongs rendered 
him at once harmless and secure. 

TO BS COIfTIKtTBD. 


f ’W A B. 

He who onoe has mingled in 
The carnage — who has lain 
The livelong night, in aching thirst, 

Alive among the slain — 

Will shudder at the name of war. 

And curse the hand which draws 
His sword for empty glory, or 
To serve a selfish cause. 

The lower your senses are kept, the better you may govern them* 
Appetites are commonly like two buckets, when one is at the top, the 
other is at the bottom. The senses are, some of them, so mean, they 
relish scarcely anything but what they beg for. 

The sacred book of the ancient Persians says, M If yon wish to be a 
saint, instruct your children ; because all the good which they do 
will in the end be imputed to you. 
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Jk. X> -At Y IN’ PETTICOATS. 

44 I cojtld n’t think of such a thing.” 

44 But you must. My happiness depends on it. Here, put on the 
thingumbobs, and the what’s-its-name. 

And my friend Bob Styles held up before my hesitant glance a suit 
of female apparel. 

His idea was that I should personate his lady-love one day, to pre- 
vent any one from suspecting the truth — namely, that she had joined 
him in a runaway marriage party — until it should be too late for in- 
terference ; that is until the minister should have tied a knot between 
them,* that nothing but a special act of the legislature could untie. 

The scheme was not actually so absurd as it appeared at first sight. 
Maggie Lee was a tall, queenly woman, with an almost masculine air, 
ana at that time I had a very slight form, almost effeminate, so that 
in fact there was really very little difference in that point. Then I had 
light hair, tolerably long, and fresh complexion. Part my hair in the 
middle, and put a bonnet on my head, and few persons would have 
suspected but I was really one of the softer sex. These accessories 
gave me also quite a decided resemblance to Maggie Lee, especially 
when, as in this case, the disguise was her own. 

Then the day chosen for the runaway match was an auspicious 
one. 

Maggie’s father was to drive her to D , a 6mall village near 

where she lived, and there she was to join a sailing party down D 

river, to the grove, three miles below, from which the party was to 
return in the evening in carriages. 

Our plan was that I should be in waiting in the village, and should 
go on tne boat with the sailing party, while Maggie, after leaving her 
lather, should slip off with Bob Styles into the country. 

At last I got dressed, and presenting myself before Maggie Lee, 
blushing a great deal, and I believe feeling very much pinched about 
the waist, and with an uncomfortable consciousness that my — my — . 
shirt-sleeves were too short, or wanting altogether. 

Everything finished in the way of toilet, Bob Styles took me into a 

light wagon, drove me over to D by a secluded route, and left 

me at tne hotel, where the sailing party were to assemble. Several 
of the pick-nic-ers were already there, and they greeted my chevalier 
cordially (everybody knew Bod Styles), asking him if he was going 
with them, etc. He told them he was not. 

44 Pressing business engagements you know, and all that sort of 
thing. Deuced sorry I can t go. I had just time to bring Miss Lee 
over, and now I ’m off. Mr. Bimby, this is Miss Lee, Miss Wither- 
gall, Miss Lee,” and he rattled off a long string of introductions, 
which convinced me that but few of the company were acquainted 
with the young lady whom I was personating — a very fortunate thing 
for the preservation of my disguise. 

Mr. Bimby, a tall, legal-looking man, with a hook-nose, and eye- 
glass, and puffy hair, seemed to be prepossessed with my personelle, 
and I overheard him whisper to Bob Styles as he went out — 

44 Nice looking girl, that Miss Lee.” 

‘ * r Yes,” answered Bob, with a mischievous glance at me, “she is a 
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nice girl, though a little go-ahead sometimes. Keep a look-out on her, 
will you;” then lowering his voice— “not a bad match for you, old 
fellow, she is rich.” 

“Is she?” said Mr. Bimby^ hie interest deepening. 

“ On my honor,” replied Bob. Forty thousand dollars in her own 
right. Day-day,” and he was gone. 

Maggie Lee, artful creature as she was, had told her father that the 
sailing party was to assemble at another hotel, and thither he had 

taken her. Having business in D , he left her there, saying he 

would send a carnage for her at eleven o’clock. She, like a dutiful 
daughter, kissed him, bid good-bye, and before he had gone a hundred 
rods took a seat in Bob Styles’ light wagon, which had driven, up to 
the back door as Old Lee’s carriage drove away from the front, and 
the old story of headstrong love and prejudiced age was enacted over 
again. 

As for us of the picnic excursion, we had a delightful sail down to 
the grove, but somenow I could not enjoy it as I ought to have done. 
When I walked on board the boat I felt awkward, as if everybody 
was looking at me. I found Mr. Bimby, as I had suspected, a young 
and rising lawyer, mighty in Blacks tone in bis own opinion. He in- 
sisted on paying for my ticket (the boat was a regular excursion boat), 
and purchasing enough oranges, pears and candies, to set up a street 
stana. Four or five times I was on the point of swearing at his im- 
pudent officiousnesa, but bit my tongue in time to prevent exposure. 
But it was not with him I found my role the hardest to play. No; 
the young ladies were the most difficult to deceive. For Instance, 
there was one among them, a beautiful girl of seventeen, just returned 
from boarding-school, who had not seen Maggie Lee for three years. 
Of course she was delighted to see me, when she found out that I 
was Maggie, which, by the way, did not occur until after we had 
started. She threw herself into my arms, pulled my veil aside, and 
kissed me half a dozen times in a manner that made my finger ends 
tingle for an hour. It was all very nice, but if I had been in propria 
persona I would have liked it better. As it was, I felt as if I was ob- 
taining goods under false pretences, and that lawyer Bimby might 
issue a warrant for my arrest on the ground at any moment. 

A whole knot of crinoline then surrounded me on the upper deck 
of the boat, to the utter exclusion and consequent disgust of Mr. 
Bimby and the other gentlemen. I kept very quiet, only speaking 
monosyllables, in a falsetto voice ; but the otters— Lord bless you, 
how they gabbled ! Under a strict promise of secrecy, the little 
boarding-school maiden who had kissed me so affectionately revealed 
all her love affairs, and also became unpleasantly confidential about 
other matters — innocent enough in themselves, but not customarily 
talked of between ladies and gentlemen. 

I was terribly embarrassed, but it would not do to give it up then. 
As soon as my trick should become known, Bob Styles’ trick would 
come out ; and as news of that kind travels fast in the country, he 
and his lady-love would be telegraphed and followed before they 
reached Philadelphia, where the Styles family lived, and where the 
knot was to be tied. 

The river breeze was very freeb where we m , aqd I noticed that 
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several of the ladies wore gbuieng uneasily at me. I could not divine 
the reason, until Jennie, my little friend from boarding-school, laid 
her free dose to mine, and whispered : 44 My dear Maggie, your dress 
is blowing up terribly high — your ancles will be town^talk with all the 
gentlemen I” 

I was conscious of having a very small foot for a man, and had 
donned a pair of open-work stockings, which came nearly up to my 
waist, with a pair of garters borrowed from a servant girl, in all of 
which toggery my running gear looked quife feminine and respecta- 
ble, but the idea of the gentlemen talking about my nodes, and of 
being cautioned thus by a young girl who would have been frightened 
to death if I had told her the same thing yesterday, was too much for 
me. I burst into a sort of strangulated laugh, whieh I could only 
check by swallowing half of my UtUe filigree laoehcdged handkerchief. 
The young ladies all looked at me in apparent astonishment at such a 
voice, and I wanted to laugh all the more. Fortunately, Mr. Bimby 
came to my rescue at the moment, and edged himself in among the 
crinoline. 

44 May I sit here ?” he asked, pointing to the window near me. 

44 Certainly,” I simpered, in a nigh falsetto. 

44 Ah, thank yon,” said Bimby, 44 with a lackadaisical air, which nau- 
seated me, as coming from one man to another, “ you are as kind m 
you are fascinating.” 

44 You fatter me !” 

44 1 ? No, indeed ; praise of you cannot be flattery, Miss Lee.” 

44 O, sir, you are a very naughty man,” I said, in a most feminine 
tone I could command. 

He cast a languishing glance at me through the black lace veil, and 
I began to fear for his 44 feelings.” 

We soon arrived at the grove, and found our band — engaged be- 
forehand — awaiting us. Of course, dancing was the first amusement, 
and lawyer Bimby led me out for a sehottische. It was hard at first 
for me to take the lady’s part in any dance, but I soon got accustomed 
to it. When a waltz was proposed I resolved to have a little amuse- 
ment at the expense of the unfortunate Bimby. 

I had first made him purposely jealous, by dancing with the two 
other young fellows, one whom I knew, in my own character, but 
who never suspected me as Maggie Lee. This young man, who was 
a great woman-killer — a sort of easy, devil-may-care rascal, who made 
the ladies run after him by his alternate wrath of action and coolness 
of protestation— 1 selected to play off against my legal adviser. I 
allowed him to hold me very closely, and occasionally looked at him a 
sort of fascinating expression. When we quit dancing he led me to 
my seat, keeping nis arm around my waist, and 1 permitted it. 

Having thus stirred Bimby up to feats of wrathful valor, I asked 
one of the gentlemen to direct the musicians to play a waltz. Bimby 
came directly. 

44 Ahem — a — Miss Lee, shall I — a — have the honor of— a — trying a 
waltz with you ?” 

1 smiled a graceful acquiescence, and we commenced. 

Now, I am an old stager at waltzing. I can keep it up longer than 
WMW&b md nple of fe mal e , .whom l ever met. As 
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long as the caehuca or achofmebrtmnen rings in my ear I can go on, 
if it is for a year. 

Not so Bimby. He plead want of practice, and acknowledged that 
he soon got diary. 

“ Aha, old boy,” thought I, M I ’ll give you a turn, then !” 

But I only smiled, and said that I should probably get tired first. v 

w O yes!” he exdaimed, “of course; I can waits as long as anyone 
lady, bat not much more.” 

For the first three minutes my cavalier did well. He went smoothly 
and evenly, but at the expiration of that time began to grow warm. 
Five minutes elapsed, and Bimby’s breath became harder. On he 
went, however, and I scorned to notice the slackening up at every 
round, and we passed my seat. After some ten or twelve minutes the 
wretched man gasped out between his steps : 

“ Ah, a — are you not get — getting tired f” 

tt O, no !” I burst forth, as coolly as if I was riding round the room 
— “ O, no, I feel as if I could waits all night !” 

The look of despair that he gave was terrible to see. 

I was bound to see him through, however, and we kept at it. Bimby 
staggered, and made wild steps in all directions. His shirt-collar 
wilted, his eyes protruded, his jaw hung down, and altogether I saw 
he could not hold out much longer. This is delightful !” said I, com- 
posedly, “ and you, Mr. Bimby, waltz so easily.” 

M Puff — puff — ah — puff — yes — oh — puff — very — puff — delightful,” 
gasped he. 

w Don ’t you think it ought to go a little fester ?” 

u He rolled his eyes heaven warn in agony. 

“ Ah — puff — puff— I don *t — ah — puff— puff — don ’t know ” 

So when we neared the musicians, I said, “ Faster, if you please — 
fester 1” and they played a la whirlwind. 

Poor Bimby threw his feet about like a fast racer and revolved 
after the manner of a teetotem which is nearly run down. At last 
he staggered a step backwards, and spinning eccentrically away from 
me, pitcned headlong into a bevy or ladies in a corner. I turned 
around coolly, walked to my seat, and sent the young woman-killer 
# for a glass of ice-water. 

The miserable lawyer recovered his senses just in time to see me 
thank his rival for the water. 

I got some idea from this of the fun the young ladies find in tor- 
menting ns poor devils of the other sex. 

At this juncture, and before Mr. Bimby had time to apologize for 
his accident, little Jennie came running into the pavilion which served 
as a ball-room. As she came near, I perceived that her hands were 
clutched tightly in her dress, and I positively shuddered as she whis- 
pered to me : 

u O, Maggie ! come and help me fix my skirts — they are coming 
down I” 

What should I do ? I was in agonv. A cold perspiration broke 
out upon my forehead. I wished myself a thousand miles away, and 
anathematized Bob Styles’ masquerading project inwardly, with fear- 
fhl maledictions. 

No, nothing would do but I must accompany her to the house of 
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the gentleman who owned the grove, and assist her to arrange her 
clothing. So I went. 

What if it should be necessary to remove the greater part of her 
raiment T What if she should teH me to do some sewing r What if 
in the midst of all the embarrassments of being closeted with a beau- 
tifhl girl of seventeen, in a state of comparative freedom from dra- 
pery, my real sex and identity should be discovered by her t 

I felt as if an apoplectic fit would be a fortunate occurrence just then. 

However, I nerved myself up to the task, and accompanied Jennie 
to the house designated. An old lady showed us into her chamber, 
and Jennie, heaving a sigh of release, let go her dress. As she did so 
a — pardon my blames ! — a petticoat fell to the floor. She was about 
to proceed, but I alarmed her by a sudden and vehement gesture. 

“Stop!” I cried frantically, and foroetting my falsetto; “Stop! 
don ’t undress yourself for God’s sake ?” 

“ And why not ?” 

“Because I am — I am — a — can you keep a secret !” 

“ Why, yes — how frightened you look ! Why, what is the matter, 
Maggie ! you— -why — on — no !” 

And she gave three screams. 

“Hush, no noise, or I am lost P* I exclaimed, putting my hand over 
her mouth. I swear I mean no harm ; if I had I would not have 
stopped you. Don ’t you see. 

“ O, sir,” she said, “ I see you are a man ; but what does all this 
mean ? Why do you dress so ?” 

I told her the story as briefly as possible, and exacted a promise 
from her of the most sacred secrecy. 

I then went outside the door, and waited till she had arranged hen* 
dress, when she called me in again. 

She had heard of me from Maggie and others, and wanted to hear 
all the particulars ; so I sat down by her, and we had a long talk, 
which ended in a mutual feeling of friendship and old acquaintance- 
ship quite wonderful for the first. Just as we started to go back to 
the pavilion I said that I must relieve my mind of , one more burden. 

“ And what is that ?” 

“Those kisses. You thought I was Maggie Lee or you would not 
have given them. They were very sweet, but I suppose I must give 
them oack.” And I did. 

She blushed a good deal, but she didn ’t resist, only when I got 
through she glanced tip, and timidly said : 

“I think you are real naughty, anyhow.” 

When I returned I found lawyer Bimby quite recovered from bis 
dizziness, and all hands at supper, which was served in the ball-room. 
I sat between Bimby and Jennie, and made love to both of them in 
turn ; to one as Maggie Lee, and to the other as myself. After sup- 
per, at which I astonished several, by eating rather more heartily than 
young ladies generally do, we had more dancing, and I hinted very 
strongly to Mr. Bimby that I should like to try another waltz. 

He didn *t take the hint. 

Finding it rather dry amusement to dance with my own kind, I 
soon abandoned that pleasure, and persuaded Jennie to stroll off in 
the moonlight with me. We found the grove a charming place, full 
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at' picturesque little oomere, and rastio s e a ts , and great grey rocks 
leaning out over the river. On one of these latter a little bench was 
placed, in a nook which was sheltered from the wind, and from sight. 

Here we sat down, in the full flood of the moonlight, and having 
just had dinner, I felt wonderfully in need of a cigar. 

. Accordingly, I went beck to a little stand near the baU-room, and 
purchased several from the wondering woman who sold refreshments. 
Then returning to the seat by the rocks, I gave np all cares and fears 
of my incognito, and revelled in the pleasure of my solitude— the fra- 
grance of my cigar — the moonlight, and little Jennie’s presence. 

How long we sat there heaven only knows. We talked, and 
laughed, and sang, and looked into each other’s eyes, and told for- 
tunes, and performed all the nonsensical operations common amongst 
young people just falling in love with each other, and might have re- 
mained there until this month of April, in the year of our Lord eight- 
een hundred and fifty-nine, for aught I know, had not the carriages 
been sent to convey us home, and the rest of the company began to 
wonder where we were. 

This wonder begat questions, and the questions fears, and the fears 
search, headed by the valiant Bimby. 

They called and looked and listened, but our position down in the 
sheltered nook among the rocks prevented them from hearing ns, or 
we them. 

At length they hit upon our path, and all came along single file, 
until they got to the open space above. 

They saw a light. 

I was spread out in a free and easy position, my bonnet taken oft 
my hair somewhat twisted up. 

One foot rested on the ground, and the other on a rock about level 
with my head (regardless of ancles this time), and there I sat puffing 
away in a very umady-like style, at a highly flavored Concha. 

Jennie was sitting close beside me, with her head almost on my 
shoulder, and her small waist encircled by my arm. Just as the party 
came along above us I laughed out in a loud masculine voice. 

“Just think of poor what ’s-his-name there — Bimby 1 Suppose he 
knew that he has been making love to a man !” 

w Hush!” cried Jennie. “Look, there is — and, oh, my gracious! 
there is the company !” 

Yes, we were fairly caught. It was no use for me to dap on my 
bonnet and assume falsetto again — they had seen altogether too much 
for that. 

Besides, by this time. Bob Styles and Maggie Lee were doubtless 
“ one flesh,” and my disguise was of no further importance, so I owned 
up and told the story. 

Lawyer Bimby was in a rage. He vowed to loll me, and squared 
oft but the rest of the partv laughed at him so unmerdfully, mid sug- 
gested that we should waltz it out together, that he finally coded 
down, and slunk away to take some private cqnveyance back to D — • — . 

Bob Styles and I are living in a large double house together. He 
often says he owes his Wife to my masquerading, but he aon ’t feel 
under any obligation to me, for I owe my wife to the same thing. 

N. 3- — My wife’s name is Jengu $ I 
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The social principle in man is strong and ineradicable. He may bo 
proud* domineering, or all that is baa ; bat to confine him with Dio- 
genes in a tub* or a Platonic lover in some brilliant satellite, wore an 
intolerable punishment. Solitary confinement is, and ever most be, 
the keenest c o rr ective trial A man may rave about hie independ- 
ence, and desire a whole universe to himself, hollow to resound his 
massive tread, mirrored to reflect his noble form ; but therein he sti- 
fles the outgrowing inclinations of Ids own heart, and does not guess 
how sensibly he would feel the want of the commonest expressions 
and salutations of every-day life. Prometheus, chained on ms crag, 
amid the eternal snows, and gnawed by the vulture, and Simon Sty- 
lites on Ms lonely eolumn, are apt types of such a solitary friendless 
creature. Individual isolation is unnatural and inhuman. Nor is the 
selfcentered existence of nations one whit more possible, or in accord- 
ance with the nature of things. No matter how uncivittBed a people 
may be, or how remote in distance or history ; in their warm welcom- 
ing of strangers impelled to their shores by curiosity or commerce, 
this sodality, this dormant consciousness of a primeval oneness, seems 
to burst forth. Our own highly favored and social land, in an age 
when steam and electricity have done their best to promote universal 
brotherhood, has been making a mighty clamor, lest Earth should be 
the only inhabited orb in the universe. Our social bias would even 
people the moon and stars with beings like ourselves. 

Growing naturally out of this irrepressible instinct, are all those re- 
lations and virtues which adorn our common life, and promote good 
feeling among men. This sociality witt express itself outwardly, 
either in actions or common speech. Man wm recognise his fellows, 
and even where there are no positive ties, there will be an interchange 
of ceremonies and good wishes. These gratulations are as extended 
as the human race itself; and the rude savages who have never before 
seen the white man’s face, are as ready to make their friendly obeis- 
ance, as are mutual friends endeared by a long attachment, or those 
whom a fine bright morning makes unusuailv genial. 

There is something peculiarly interesting m these common forms of 
salutation, current in different parts of the world. They give us ad- 
mirable evidence of the geniality and good qualities of mankind, indi- 
vidually and nationally, and are the rude poetry of life, wMch is re- 
fined and beautified in the poet’s song, in these forms of friendliness 
and recognition, all the great features of races seem, in geological 
phrases, to crop out ; ana while they are interesting in themselves, 
they serve to strengthen previous convictions, and indicate much ge- 
nuine kindness where it was least to be expected. 

The term u salutation” is equally applicable to those well-wishes 
which are current in common life, as to those acts and gestures which 
are their substitutes or accompaniments. The word itself, which ex- 
presses either, exists in very similar forms in several languages, in 
Latin, from which the others are derived, it is sakdare, to wish 
health ; in Italian, it is the same word, differently accentuated ; in 
Spanish, it is sahtdar / in French, sahter; and in the old English of 
Chauosr and his predecessors, mhte and sui&w. 
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In the kindly wishes and compliments which have become house- 
hold words and national inheritances among men, there is less variety 
than will be found in the various mate signs of friendly feeling. The 
common wish, “ Good-morning,” or “ Good-day,” is a contraction of 
the one used by oar pious ancestors, “ God give ye a good day and 
44 Good-bye” is a similar corruption for “ God be wi’ ye.” “ Farewell” 
is another Saxon term employed in parting, synonymous with the 
Latin terms Vale and Valete — 44 May you be m health;” and the 
French word Adieu, now Anglicised, expresses the beautiful senti- 
ments, 44 1 leave you to God.” In Roman Catholic countries, “Praised 
be Jesus Christ,” to which is answered, “For ever, Amen,” are the 
usual daily courtesies. The German miners* salute, 44 Good luck to 
you,” is expressive of their mingled benevolence and superstition. 
Among the eastern nations, there is a flourish about these tokens of 
friendliness peculiarly characteristic. The Turk confides yon to 
Allah in the most determined and poetic manner, and blesses you 
from the crown of yonr head to the sole of your feet, with quotations 
from their proverbs and wonderful poetry, until you are almost smo- 
thered in flowery sentiment. The Koran epjoins them thus : “ When 
ye are saluted with a salutation, salute the person with a better salu- 
tation, or at least return the same ; for Goa taketh an account of all 
things ;” and they invariably manage to outdo the foreigner, however 
long and ably prepared his sentiment may be. This doubling of the 
salutation was common also among the Jews ; the answer to a “ Good- 
day, my lord,” being generally, 44 A good and a long day to my lord.” 
The Jews, too, anciently enjoined the saluting only of friends, and 
were careful to avoid strangers. Hence is derived the scriptural ex- 
postulation, “ If ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others ?” Their ordinary forms were — “ God be gracious to thee, my 
son. Be thou blessed of Jehovah 1 May God be with you !” and, to 
their kings, “ Sir, be your life prospered.” 

The Arab, like the Turk, retains the old “Peaoe be with thee,” so 


often rolled out as Fax vobiecum from unctuous priestly lips ; and the 
reply is, “With you be peace.” He addresses the stranger with 
“ Welcome ! What do you wish ?” — and a “ God reward you ” suf- 
fices to remunerate fin* any attentions at their hospitable hands. The 
scriptural injunction, 44 Salute no man by the way, is thought by some 
to indicate this saluting as a hindrance to the disciples’ journeying. 


The African traveller, Hameman, says the better educated the Arab, 
the more persevering will he be in questions as to your welfare. He 
once saw a well-dressed Feszan youth accost an Arab of Augila. The 
youth detained the old man for some time, and, not content with this, 
ran by his horse’s side for half a mile, ejaculating, “How dost thou 
fare? Well, how art thou thyself? Praised be God, thou art ar- 
rived in peace 1 How dost thou do ?” and other similar civilities. 
The Chinese Yung fo, “Happiness is painted upon thy countenance,” 
is a common salute amonst the men ; whilst the women, only allowed 


to salute their own sex, say. Van fo, 44 May all happiness be with 
you.” Towards the ladies of Siam, no matter how old or ugly, all 
the terms of delight and preciousness heaven and earth afford are in- 
discriminately employed ; and the prefix “ young” is, no doubt, verr 
pleasing when coupled with “h eav en, diamond, angel, and flower.” 
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In Paraguay, in Saudi America, when a person returns after a long, 
absence, be enters his home and seats himself ; the females warn 
around him for a time in silence, and then burst forth into all sorts of 
mournful salutations, and pour upon his ears all the disagreeable inci- 
dents that have marked his absence, which he gravely repeats after 
them; and this over, they lapse into more joyous tones, and an enter- 
tainment concludes the event. “ WacosJL,” “ hoea,” and “la take,” 
words expressive of friendly welcome, were bawled out with stento- 
rian lungs by the natives when Captain Cook was exploring the 
north-west coast of America. 

The oldest form of salutation in which there is outward action and 
signs is that of embracing and kissing various parts of the body. 
When Esau met his brother Jacob, the latter bowed seven times to 
the ground, and Esau ran to meet him, and foil upon his neck and 
embraced him. Joab, as we find in the Bible, also took Amasca by 
the beard to kiss him ; ami this practice is still current among the 
Arabs and Moors when both parties are friends and of equal rank ; 
and other eastern tribes also take one another by the chin in giving a 
hearty salute. The kissing of the shoulder or neck was also common 
amongst both equals and inferiors ; but the kissing of the feet, though 
not unusual with the Jews, is generally deemed an expression of ser- 
vility, inasmuch as the saluting person generally threw himself on the 
ground before the object of hu real or simulated affection. Pope 
Constantine I had his foot kissed by the ejnperor Justinian II when 
he entered Constantinople in 710, and Pope Valentine I, about 827, 
was the first who required it as an established form of respect. Poles, 
Bohemians, and Russians are all profuse in these salutes, on the 
ground, of the knees, hands, and garments of individuals. To kiss the 
forehead of a Russian lady is the height of good-breeding ; but in 
Italy and Germany, if against the lady’s wish, it is punishable by law. 
Gentlemen in Germany and France often embrace and kiss each other 
openly, and many an exiled son of Erin, tramping along oar highways, 
thus welcomes his friend with an amount of affection which is not the 
least interesting trait in their character. Kissing the hands is a mark 
of respect that was very much observed in ancient times, Priam 
kissed the hand of Aehules in the Iliad of Homer, and with both 
Greek and Jew such salutation was used towards the higher function- 
aries in the government. The greatest act of politeness with which 
an Egyptian can salute a stranger, is to kiss his hand and p lace it on 
his head. The members of an English administration kiss the Queen’s 
hand on their first audience, and when a foreign empress is present at 
court, her hand is generally extended to the kneeling oourtiers who 
are about to kiss her garment. The younger members of the nobility, 
when presented to the Queen, receive from her a kiss upon the 
shook. 


The how, in various forms, seems to be next in antiquity and pre- 
valence. Its general form is merely an inclination of the head or 
body, but in some cases it is accompanied with many strange and re- 
markable actions. The old Jewish form was to lay the right hand on 
the bosom and gently incline the body ; but when the person reoog- 
nised wee a superior in rank, the obeisance was much lower. The 
Turk makes the sign of the cross on his breast with his hand** Md 
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than bow*. The Hindoo salam consists in placing the right hand on 
the breast with a profound bow, and then touching the ground and 
his forehead with the same hand. A Chinese mandarin, meeting his 
superior in rank, stops his sedan, and bows reverentially ; and in their 
reception of visitors, various bowings and bendings of the knee are 
gone through with in the hall, and many florid and titular compli- 
ments passed, ere the visitor is allowed to take a seat and open Ml 
communication. When two Chinese friends meet, they jom their 
hands on their breasts, or above their heads, and inclining somewhat, 
exclaim : u Tsin, isin ” — a complimentary expression something like 
“ Glad to see yon.” If a long period has intervened between their 
last meeting, they repeatedly fall on their knees, and bend forwards, 
asking questions, and uttering extravagant granulations. The Cinga- 
lese salute their superiors by bowing the body, and at the same time 
extending both hands with the palms upwards. In Borneo, the salam 
k in general use, but they have also a custom of raking both hands 
above the forehead ; and should the person saluted be a prince, they 
bow themselves to the ground, and retire backwards on their hands 
and knees. The salute of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands k 
even still more curious and complicated. They bend the whole body 
forward, place their bands upon their cheeks, elevate one leg, and 
bend the knee. The Siamese makes an ungmUant bow by throwing 
himself on the ground before his master or superior. The latter then 
sends one of hk attendants to see if the inferior has eaten anything of 
a disagreeable odor, or is otherwise unfit for audienoe. If such be the 
case, he k unceremoniously kicked by his superior, and makes his exit 
much more hastily than he came in ; but otherwise, he is lifted up by 
the attendants, and opens hk business. The Egyptian salutation con- 
sists in the extension of the hands, or pressure of them against the 
breast, and an ordinary decimation. The bow is the polite form of 
salutation with both the French and ourselves, although undeniably 
more cultivated, and better executed by the former* Yet our an- 
cestors were film and constant inculeators of the graces of deport- 
ment. Any one who will take the trouble to dig among the charters 
of the endowed grammar-schools that are found up and down the 
country, will find that one of the special purposes of their founders 
was, “the teaching of good manners and behavior;” and in towns 
where the old routine is unaltered, the well-dressed stranger witt 
meet with bows and courtesies, given with true rank-end-SIe preci- 
sion. 

The sharing of hands seems always to have been an act of good-ftt 
knrship wherever it has been current With what people it first 
came into extensive practice is unknown, although its use among the 
early converts to Christianity, in conjunction with the “holy fcmj” 
would indicate its employment in place of the older form of embracing 
Pythagoras, the founder of the great intellectual school at Crotona, 
held that friendship wm imperishable, and that it therefore behoved 
no man indkerimhiatsly to conjoin right hands, and thus give the 
highest pledge of fidelity and friendship to unworthy persons. Rftsen, 
the old English battnd-antiquary, has a verse in one of his ooUeotionu, 
very emphatic, respecting A as a true test of feeling; for they wmm 
unquestionably hearty hand-shakers in olden times j 
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For the hand of the heart is the index, declaring 
If well or if ill, how its master will stand ; 

I heed not the tongue, of its friendship the swearing, 

I judge of a friend by the shake of the hand. 

In most civilised countries, the shaking of the hand is the established 
form of friendly greeting, and it is almost unnecessary to add that 
Englishmen are eminent for the vigor and cordiality of their grasp. 
The Arabians of the desert shake hands with friends as many as six 
or eight times. Many negro races prefer confining their attentions to 
the fingers alone. Seizing the hand, they pull away at the fingers un- 
til the joints begin to crack. The people of Lower Guinea also seiz$ 
the fingers in an odd manner, cracking them, and calling out : “ Thy 
servant, thy servant.” In the upper provinces of Guinea, they mutu- 
ally embrace, and join the fore or index finger of the right hands, 
until they crack, when bending forward they say : 44 Good-day, good- 
day or if the persons be of the upper rank, they exclaim : u Peace, 
peace.” The Moors, also, are fond of shaking the right hand. 

A variety of other forms of salutation are incapable of classification. 
The Japanese, in meeting his superior, doffs his sandals, introduces his 
right hand into his left sleeve, and lets his wrists fall gently upon his 
knees, when with a rocking, shuffling gait, he quietly passes his supe- 
rior, jerking out in lugubrious tones the while : 44 Augh, augh ! don’t 
hurt me, don’t hurt me !” A stranger in Morooco has his presence 
of mind seriously shaken out of him by a Moorish horseman riding 
down upon him in a furious manner, suddenly checking his horse in 
front of him, and firing a pistol over his head. The Egyptians, whep 
in their divans, mutually take off each other’s slippers, and place them 
by their sides. The negroes of Sierra Leone bend their right elbows 
until the hand touches the month, the right thumbs and forefingers 
are then placed together, and slowly withdrawn. The Laplanders 
press their noses together, and the Tahitian observes the same cere- 
mony, afterwards rubbing the other’s hand on his own nose and 
mouth. Two bands of North American Indians meeting, they throw 
themselves on the ground before they come near enough to converse, 
and the two eldest of each party advance with their budget of news. 
An awful sighing then takes place, ending in a perfect yell ; each sex 
approaches m different groups, and a distribution of tobacco-pipes 
among the men ends the ceremony. In South America they are iin- 
usually-pert and laconic. Two greeting, one says 44 Thou f” and the 
other says 44 Yes,” and they pass on. The Cingalese women clap 
their hands, lifting them up to their foreheads. Other customs, 
equally curious and amusing, ore fast disappearing before the inter- 
course with more civilised nations, which is constantly following upon 
the extension of commerce ; and more refined modes of friendly recog- 
nition are replacing those rude and grotesque salutations,' which, 
while they indicate the same common feelings, can scarcely be said to 
show the same amount of culture and intelligence. The spread of 
knowledge and a more extended intercourse are immediately percep- 
tible in the manners of the outward man ; and in the constant attri- 
tion of social life he acquires a finish and grace which, if it exhibits! 
less fervor, is still not wanting in sincerity or manliness. 
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TUB X.A.TB3 B ARON HUMBOLDT. 

Amid the din of war and the hurricane of human passion, a great 
man has passed from among us. The author of “ Kosmos” has gone 
into the land of shadows, and another link with the mighty past has 
been snapped asunder. To write the life of such a man would be im- 
possible within our limits, for his mind was universal in its range ; it 
grasped with iron strength everything it met, and, instead of being 
weakened by the immensity it was brought into contact with, its 
appetite grew with what it fed on. But Humboldt’s merits are of 
such transcendent quality that praise would be idle. We must there- 
fore content ourselves with a brief sketch of tliis European celebrity. 

Alexander Yon Humboldt was bora at Berlin on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1769. He was an undergraduate at Gottingen, which uni- 
versity he left for Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Geography and geology 
were nis chief studies. His intelligence and zeal were not overlooked 
by the Government. In 1795 he was sent by the Prussian Govern- 
ment to study the nature of the volcanic eruptions of Vesuvius. Hum- 
boldt’s mind took a wider range. He aspired to investigate regions 
unknown. Africa was his object. He went to Marseilles and joined 
Bonpland, who was on the point of starting on a similar mission, with 
the intention of accompanying him. This plan failed, but through the 
interest of Baron Forell, the Saxon Ambassador, Humboldt obtained 
permission and authority to make a scientific tour of Spanish America. 
During eighteen months Humboldt examined geologically and geo- 
graphically every part of Venezuela, the Orinoco, and the Rio Negro. 
He afterwards visited Bogota, the Cordilleras, and Quito. At this 
latter place Humboldt, at great personal risk, investigated the volca- 
nic mountains. He spent some time at Lima. In August^ 1804, 
Humboldt landed at Havre, rich in experience, and with an invalua- 
ble collection of specimens of geological and botanical interest. Hum- 
boldt fixed his residence at Paris, taking an occasional trip to London. 
Prussia could not spare so valuable a man, and the King "requested 
Humboldt to return. The King made him a Privy Councillor, and 
offered him various diplomatic missions. Mountains, not men, were 
Humboldt’s object. He wished to explore the Andes and the Hinia- 
layas, to make a comparison of their respective dimensions. This 
plan failed. He, however, succeeded in another. He started for Sibe- 
ria, and then visited the chief cities of Russia. There is not one 
branch of science to which Humboldt has not contributed something 
— nay, much. The powers of his mind seemed to increase as they 
produced. The friend of kings, he was a Liberal. He took a large 
view of the world in a political sense, while investigating with the 
utmost minuteness the conformation of some unknown substances. 

Everything connected with such a man is interesting — his houses, 
his books, his habits, are all hallowed by innumerable associations. 
His last will is an eloquent commentary on the whole life of the man. 
He has bequeathed to his domestic, Seiffert, who had lived with him 
thirty-three years, all his immense library, all his furniture, and all his 
articles of value, with the exception of a few which he charges him to 
present to certain persons. His manuscripts, however, are not com- 
prised in the donation, and among them is one of a geographical work 
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of greater extent than any hitherto published. The domestic is his 
testamentary executor. The money in hand at the time of the baron’s 
decease was under 600 thalers. Of this sum he has given 400 thalers 
to the old and faithful servant, with written instructions to apply the 
money to the expenses of his funeral. As a proof of the little value 
M. de Humboldt set on personal distinctions, it may be stated, that 
the great number of decorations which he had received from the sove- 
reigns of all countries were found lying in a heap in a cupboard. His 
legal heirs, the sons and grandsons of his brother William, had caused 
the property to be put under seal, not being aware of the donation 
made to SeifFert. This old and faithful servant closed the eyes of his 
illustrious master. As might have been expected, the funeral was a 
public one. The remains of the great Humboldt were solemnly depo- 
sited in the cathedral of Berlin, the court, rank, fashion and genius of 
that fine capital all paying tribute to his memory. It has been well 
said that the life of an author is merely a history of his works ; and, 
probably, Humboldt may be no exception to the rule, but then we 
should like to have a glimpse of the man himself, to behold him in his 
habit as he lived. This wish cannot be gratified ; but we are con- 
vinced our readers will gaze with interest on the portraits of one of the 
most remarkable men ot this extraordinary age — of a man who shook 
hands with Napoleon the First, and lived long enough to see a third 
Napoleon endeavoring to gather laurels on the field of his uncle’s tri 
umphs. Such a man as Humboldt was a kind of landmark on the 
shores of time, and his death is an event to be chronicled with affec* 
tion and veneration. It will be long, very long, before we shall “ look 
upon his like again.” 


HISTORY Om A. PINK TRKK. 

Let us trace the history of a single pine tree of the Oolite, as indi- 
cated by its petrified remains. This gnarled and twisted trunk once 
anchored its roots amid the crannies of a precipice of dark grey sand- 
stone, that rose over some nameless stream of the Oolite, m what is 
now the north of Scotland. The rock, which, notwithstanding its 
dingy color, was a deposit of the Lower Old Red Sandstone, formed 
a member of the fish-beds of that system — beds that were charged 
then, as now, with numerous fossils, as strange and obsolete in the 
creation of the Oolite as in the creation which at present exists. It 
was a firm, indestructible stone, covered by a thin, barren soil ; and 
the twisted rootlets of the pine, rejected and thrown backwards from 
its more solid planes, had to penetrate into its narrow fissures for a 
straitened and meagre subsistence. 

The tree grew but slightly. In considerably more than half a cen- 
tury it had attained to a diameter of little more than ten inches or a 
foot over the soil ; and its bent and twisted form gave evidence of 
the life of hardship to which it was exposed. It was, in truth, a pic* 
turesque rag of a tree, that for the first few feet twisted itself round 
like an overborne wrestler struggling to escape from imder his enemy, 
and then struck out at an abrupt angle, and stretched itself like a bent 
arm over the stream. It must nave resembled that pine tree of a later 
time described by Scott, that high above “ ask find oak ” — 
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“ Cast anchor in the rifted rock, 

And o’er the giddy chasm bang 

His shattered trunk, and frequent flung. 

Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 

His bows athwart the narrow’d sky.” 

The seasons passed over it ; every opening spring gave its fringe of 
tenderer green to its spiky foliage, and every returning autumn saw 
it shed its cones into the stream below. 

Many a delicate form sprang up and decayed around its gnarled 
and fantastic root, single-leaved ana simple of form, like the Scolopen- 
dria of our caverns and rock recesses, or fretted into many a slim pin- 
nate leaflet, like the minute maiden-hair or the graceful lady-fern. 
Flying reptiles have perched amid its boughs ; the light-winged dra- 
gon-fly has darted on wings of gauze through the open mgs of its lesser 
twigs ; the tortoise and the lizard have hybemated during the chills 
of winter amid the hollows of its roots ; for many years it formed one 
of the minor features in a wild picturesque scene, on which human 
eye never looked ; and at length, touched by decay, its upper branch- 
es began to wither and bleach white in the winds of heaven ; when 
shaken by a sudden hurricane that came roaring adown the ravine, 
the mass of rock in which it had been anchored at once gave way, 
and, bearing fast jambed among its roots a fragment of the mass 
which we still find, and from which we read a portion of its story, it 
was precipitated into the foaming torrent. Dancing on the eddies, or 
lingering amid the pools, or shooting, arrow-like, adown the rapids, it 
at length finds its way to the sea ; and after sailing over beds of mas- 
sive coral — the ponderous Isastrea and more delicate Thamnastrea — 
and after disturbing the Enaliosaur and Belemnite in their deep-green 
haunts, it sinks, saturated with water, into a bed of arenaceous mud, 
to make its appearance, after long ages, in the world of man — a mar- 
ble mummy of the old Oolite forest — and to be curiously interrogated 
regarding its character and history. 


W O M -A. NT. 

Tis she receives our parting sigh ; 

’Tis she who hears our latest breath ; 

’Tis she who seals the closing eye, 

And whispers peace and hope in death ; 

And when the mournful scene is past, 

Tis woman weeps upon our bier ; 

Silent, yet long, her sorrows last, 

Unseen she sheds affection’s tear. 

On earth she is the truest friend 
That is to man in mercy given, 

And when this fleeting life shall end. 

She’ll live for purer joys in Heaven. 

Oh, woman ! woman ! thou wast made, 
Like heaven’s own pure and lovely light, 

To cheer life’s dark and desert shade, 

And guide man’s erring footsteps right. 



tfc* 



The fourth Cru- 
sade, as connected 
with popular feel- 
ing, requires little 
or no notice. At 
the death of Sala- 
din, which hap- 
pened a year after 
the conclusion of 
his truce with 
Richard of Eng- 
land, his vast em- 
pire fell to pieces. 
His brother Saif 
Eddin, or Saphad- 
din, seized upon 
Syria, in the pos- 
session of which 
he was troubled 
by the sons of Sar 
ladin. When this 
intelligence reach- 
ed Europe, the 
ope, Celestine 
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I,, judged the 
moment favorable 
for preaching a 
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new Crusade. But 
every nation in 
Europe was unwilling and cold towards it. The people had no ardor, 
and Kings wqre occupied with more weighty matters at home. The 
only monarch of Europe who encouraged it was the Emperor Henry 
of Germany, under whose auspices the Dukes of Saxony and Bavaria 
took the field at the head of a considerable force. They landed in 
Palestine, and found anything but a welcome from the Christian inha- 
bitants. Under the mild sway of Saladin, they had enjoyed repose 
and toleration, and both were endangered by the arrival of the Ger- 
mans. They looked upon them in consequence as over-officious in- 
truders, and gave them no encouragement in the warfare against Sa- 
ph addin. The result of this Crusade was even more disastrous than 
the last ; for the Germans oontrived not only to embitter the Saracens 
against the Christians of Judea, but to lose the strong city of Jaffa, 
and cause the destruction of nine-tenths of the army with which they 
had quitted Europe. And so ended the fourth Crusade. 

The fifth w r as more important, and had a result which its projectors 
never dreamed of — no less than the sacking of Constantinople, and 
the placing of a French dynasty upon the imperial throne of the east- 
ern Caesars. Each succeeding pope, however much he may have dif- 
fered from his predecessors on other points, zealously agreed in one, 
that of maintaining by every possible means the papal ascendency. 

(1391 
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No scheme was so likely to aid in this endeavor as the Crusades. As 
long as they could persuade the kings and nobles of Europe to fight 
ana die in Syria, their own sway was secured over the minds of men 
at home. Such being their object, they never inquired whether a 
Crusade was or was not likely to be successful, whether the time were 
well or ill chosen, or whether men and money could be procured in 
sufficient abundance. Pope Innocent III would have been proud if 
he could have bent the refractory monarchs of England ana France 
into so much submission. But John and Philip Augustus were both 
engaged. Both had deeply offended the Church, and had been laid 
under her ban, and both were occupied in important reforms at home; 
Philip in bestowing immunities upon his subjects, and John in having 
them forced from him, The emissaries of the pope therefore {died 
them in vain ; but as in the first and second Crusades, the eloquence 
of a powerful preacher incited the nobility, and through them a cer- 
tain portion of the people. Foulouque, bishop of Neuilly, an ambitious 
and enterprising prelate, entered fully into the views of the court of 
Rome, and preacned the Crtisade wherever he could find an audience. 
Chance favored him to a degree he did not himself expect, for he had 
in general found but few proselytes, and those few but cold in the 
cause. Theobald, count of Champagne, had instituted a grand tour- 
nament, to which he had invited all the nobles from far and near. 
Upwards of two thousand knights were present with their retainers, 
besides a vast concourse of people to witness the sports. In the 
midst of the festivities Foulouque arrived upon the spot and conceiv- 
ing the opportunity to be a favorable one, he addressed the multitude 
in eloquent language, and passionately called upon them to enrol 
themselves for tne new Crusade. The Count de Champagne, young, 
ardent, and easily excited, received the cross at his hands. The en- 
thusiasm spread rapidly. Charles, Count of Blois, followed the exam- 
ple, and of the two thousand knights present, scarcely one hundred and 
titty refused. The popular frenzy seemed on the point of breaking 
out as in days of yore. The Count of Flanders, the Count of Bar, the 
i Duke of Burgundy, and the Marquis of Montferrat, brought all their 
vassals to swell the train, and in a very short space of time an effect- 
ive army was on foot and ready to march to Palestine. 

The dangers of an overland journey were too well understood, and 
the Crusaders endeavored to make a contract with some of the Italian 
states to convey them over in their vessels. Dandolo, the aged doge 
of Venice, offered them the galleys of the Republic ; but the Crusa- 
ders, on their arrival in that city, found themselves too poor to pay 
even half the sum demanded. Every means was tried to raise money ; 
the Crusaders melted down their plate, and ladies gave up their trin- 
kets. Contributions were solicited from the faithful, but came in so 
slowly as to make it evident to all concerned, that the faithful of Eu- 
rope were outnumbered by the prudent. As a last resource, Dandolo 
offered to convey them to Palestine at the expense of the Republic, if 
they would previously aid in the recapture of the city of Zara, which 
had been seized from the Venetians a short time previously by the 
king of Hungary. The Crusaders consented, much to the displeasure 
of the pope, who threatened excommunication upon all who should be 
turned aside from the voyage to Jerusalem. But notwithstanding the 
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fulminations of the Church, the expedition never reached Palestine. 
The siege of Zara was speedily undertaken. Alter a long and brave 
defence, the city surrendered at discretion, and the Crusaders were 
free, if they bad so chosen it, to use their swords against the Saracens. 
But the ambition of the chiefs had been directed, by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, elsewhere. 

After the death of Manuel Comnenus, the Greek empire had fallen 
a prey to intestine divisions. His son Alexius II had succeeded him, 
but was murdered after a short reign by his uncle Andronicus, who 
seised upon the throne. His reign also was but of short duration. 
Isaac Angelas, a member of the same family, took up arms against the 
usurper, and having defeated and captured him in a pitched battle, 
had him put to death. He also mounted the throne only to be cast 
down from it. His brother Alexius deposed him, and to incapacitate 
him from reigning, put out his eyes and shut him up in a dungeon. 
Neither was Alexius in allowed to remain in peaceable possession of 
the throne ; the son of the unhappy Isaac, whose name also was Alex- 
ius, fled from Constantinople, and hearing that the Crusaders had un- 
dertaken the siege of Zara, made them the most magnificent offers if 
they would afterwards aid him in deposing his uncle. His offers 
were, that if by their means he was re-established in his father’s do- 
minions, he would place the Greek Church under the authority of the 
Pop© of Rome, lend the whole force of the Greek empire to the con- 
quest of Palestine, and distribute two hundred thousand marks of sil- 
ver among the crusading army. The offer was accepted, with a pro- 
viso on the part of some of the leaders, that# they should be free to 
abandon the design, if it met with the disapproval of the pope. But 
this was not to be feared. The submission of the schismatic Greeks 
to the See of Rome was a greater bribe to the pontiff than the utter 
annihilation of the Saracen power in Palestine would have been. 

The Crusaders were soon in movement for the imperial city. Their 
operations were skillfully and courageously directed, and spread such 
dismay as to paralyze the efforts of the usurper to retain possession of 
his throne. After a vain resistance, he abandoned the city to its fate, 
and fled noi one knew whither. The aged and blind Isaac was taken 
from his dungeon by his subjects, and placed upon the throne ere the 
Crusaders were apprised of the flight of his rival. His son Alexius 
IV was afterwards associated with him in the sovereignty. 

But the conditions of the treaty gave offence to the Grecian people, 
whose prelates refused to place themselves under the dominion of the 
See of Rome. Alexius at first endeavored to persuade his subjects to 
submission, and prayed the Crusaders to remain in Constantinople 
until they had fortified him in the possession of a throne which was 
yet far from secure. He soon became unpopular with his subjects ; 
and breaking faith with regal’d to the subsidies, he offended the Cru- 
saders. War was at length declared upon him by both parties : by 
his people for his tyranny, and by his former friends for his treachery. 
He was seized in his palace by his own guards, and thrown into pri- 
son, while the Crusaders were making ready to besiege his capital. 
The Greeks immediately proceeded to the election of a new monarcji ; 
and looking about for a man of courage, energy, and perseverance, 
they fixed upon Alexius Ducas, who, with almost every bad quality, 
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was possessed of the virtues they needed. He ascended the throne 
under the name of Murzuphlis. One of his first acts was to rid him- 
self of his youngest predecessor — a broken heart had already removed 
the blind old Isaac, no longer a stumbling-block in his way — and the 
young Alexius was soon after put to death in his prison. 

War to the knife was now declared between the Greeks and the 
Franks; and early in the spring of the year 1204 preparations were 
commenced for an assault upon Constantinople. The French and 
Venetians entered into a treaty for the division of the spoils among 
their soldiery ; for so confident were they of success, that failure never 
once entered into their calculations. This confidence led them on to 
victory; while the Greeks, cowardly as treacherous people always 
are, were paralyzed by a foreboding of evil. It has been a matter of 
astonishment to all historians, that Murzuphlis, with the reputation 
for courage which he had acquired, and the immense resources at his 
disposal, took no better measures to repel the onset of the Crusaders. 
Their numbers were as a mere handful in comparison with those that 
he could have brought against them ; and if they had the hopes of 
plunder to lead them on, the Greeks had their homes to fight for, 
and their very existence as a nation to protect. After an impetuous 
assault, repulsed for one day, but renewed with double impetuosity on 
another, the Crusaders lashed their vessels against the walls, slew 
every man who opposed them, and, with little loss to themselves, en- 
tered the city. Murzuphlis fled, and Constantinople was given over 
to be pillaged by the victors. The wealth they found was enormous. 
In money alone there wjis sufficient to distribute twenty marks of sil- 
ver to each knight, ten to each squire or servant at arms, and five to 
each archer. Jewels, velvets, silks, and every luxury of attire, with 
rare wines and fruits, and valuable merchandise of every description, 
also fell into their hands, and were bought by the trading Venetians, 
and the proceeds distributed among the army. Two thousand per- 
sons were put to the sword ; but had there been less plunder to take 
up the attention of the victors, the slaughter would in all probability 
have been much greater. 

In many of the bloody wars which defile the pages of history, we 
find that soldiers, utterly reckless of the works of God, will destroy 
his masterpiece, man, with unsparing brutality, but linger with respect 
round the beautiful works of art. They will slaughter women and 
children, but spare a picture ; will hew down the sick, the helpless, 
and the hoary-headed, but refrain from injuring a fine piece of sculp- 
ture. The Latins, on their entrance into Constantinople, respected 
neither the works of God nor man, but vented their brutal ferocity 
upon the one, and satisfied their avarice upon the other. Many beau- 
tiful bronze statues, above all price as works of art, were broken into 
pieces to be sold as old metal. The finely-chiselled marble, which 
could be put to no such vile uses, was also destroyed with a reckless- 
ness, if possible, still more atrocious. 1 

The carnage being over, and the spoil distributed, six persons were 
chosen from among the Franks and six from among the Venetians, 
who were to meet and elect an emperor, previously binding them- 
selves by oath to select the individual best qualified among the candi- 
dates. The choice wavered between Baldwin, Count of Flanders, and 
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disastrous a termination as the reign of Murzuphlis ; and this was the 
grand results of the fifth Crusade. 

Pope Innocent HI, although he had looked with no very unfavora- 
ble eye upon these proceedings, regretted that nothing had been done 
for the relief of the Holy Land ; still, upon every convenient occasion, 
he enforced the necessity of a new Crusade. Until the year 1213, his 
exhortations had no other effect than to keep the subject in the mind 
of Europe. Every spring and summer, detachments of pilgrims con- 
tinued to set out for Palestine to the aid of their brethren, but not in 
sufficient numbers to be of much service. These periodical passages 
were called the passagium Martiij or the passage of March, and the 
passagium Johannis , or the passage of the festival of St. John. These 
did not consist entirely of soldiers, armed against the Saracen, but of 


1 The following is a list of some of the works of art thus destroyed, from Nicetas, 
a contemporary Greek author: 1st A colossal Juno, from the forum of Constan- 
stantine, the head of which was so large that four horses could scarcely draw it from 
the place where it stood to the palace. 2d. The statue of Paris presenting the ap- 
ple to Venus. 3d. An immense bronze pyramid, crowned by a female figure, which 
turned with the wind. 4th. The colossal statue of Bellerophon, in bronze, which 
was broken down and cast into the furnace. Under the inner nail of the horse’s 
hind foot on the left side was found a seal wrapped in a woollen cloth. 6th. A fi- 
gure of Hercules, by Lysimachus, of such vast dimensions that the thumb was 
equal in circumference to the waist of a man. 6th. The Ass and his Driver, cast by 
order of Augustus after the battle of Actium, in commemoration of his having dis- 
covered the position of Anthony through the means of an ass-driver. 7th. The 
Wolf suckling the Twins of Rome. 8th. The Gladiator in combat with a Lion. 9th. 
The Hippopotamus. 10th. The Sphinxes. 11th. An Eagle fighting with a Serpent 
12th. A beautiftil statue of Helen. 13th. A group, with a monster somewhat re- 
sembling a bull engaged in deadly conflict with a serpent ; and many other works 
of art, too numerous to mention. 
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pilgrims led by devotion, and in performance of their vows, bearing 
nothing with them but their staff and their wallet. Early in the 
spring of 1213 a more extraordinary body of Crusaders was raised in 
France and Germany. An immense number of boys and girls, 
amounting, according to some accounts, to thirty thousand, were in- 
cited by thepersuasion of two monks to undertake the journey to 
Palestine. Tney were no doubt composed of the idle and deserted 
children who generally swarm in great cities, nurtured in vice and 
daring, and ready for any thing. The object of the monks seems to 
have been the atrocious one of inveigling them into slave-ships, on 
pretence of sending them to Syria, and selling them for slaves on the 
coast of Africa. Great numbers of these poor victims were shipped 
at Marseilles ; but the vessels, with the exception of two or three, 
were wrecked on the shores of Italy, and every soul perished. The 
remainder arrived safely in Africa, and were bought up as slaves, and 
sent off into the interior of the country. Another detachment arrived 
at Genoa ; but the accomplices in this horrid plot having taken no 
measures at that port, expecting them all at Marseilles, they were in- 
duced to return to their homes by the Genoese. 

Fuller, in his quaint history of the Holy Warre, says that this Cru- 
sade was done by the instinct of the devil ; and he adds a reason, 
which may provoke mirth now, but which was put forth by the wor- 
thy historian in all soberness and sincerity. He says, “the devil, be- 
ing cloyed with the murdering of men, desired a cordial of children’s 
blood to comfort his weak stomach as epicures, when tired of mut- 
ton, resort to lamb for a change. 

It appears from other authors that the preaching of the vile monks 
had such an effect upon these deluded children, that they ran about 
the country, exclaiming, w O Lord Jesus, restore thy cross to us !” and 
that neither bolts nor bars, the fear of fathers, nor the love of mothers, 
was sufficient to restrain them from journeying to Jerusalem. 

The details of these strange proceedings are exceedingly meagre 
and confused, and none of the contemporary writers who mention the 
subject have thought it worth while to state the names of the monks 
who originated the scheme, or the fate they met for their wickedness. 
Two merchants of Marseilles, who were to have shared in the profits, 
were, it is said, brought to justice for some other crime, and suffered 
death ; but we are not informed whether they divulged any circum- 
stances relating to this matter. 

Pope Innocent IH does not seem to have been aware that the 
causes of this juvenile Crusade were such as have been stated, for, on 
being informed that numbers of them had taken the cross, and were 
marching to the Holy Land, he exclaimed, u These children are awake 
while we sleep !” He imagined, apparently, that the mind of Europe 
was still bent on the recovery of Palestine, and that the zeal of these 
children implied a sort of reproach upon his own lukewarmness. Very 
soon afterwards, he bestirred himself with more activity, and sent an 
encyclical letter to the clergy of Christendom, urging them to preach 
a new Crusade. As usual, a number of adventurous nobles, who had 
nothing else to do, enrolled themselves with their retainers. At a 
Council of Lateran, which was held while these bands were collecting, 
Innocent announced that he himself would take the cross, and lead 
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the armies of Christ to the defence of his sepulchre. In all probability 
he would have done so, for he was zealous enough ; but death step- 
ped in, and destroyed his project ere it was ripe. His successor en- 
couraged the Crusade, though he refused to accompany it ; and the 
armament continued in France, England, and Germany. No leaders 
of any importance joined it from the former countries. Andrew, king 
of Hungary, was the only monarch who had leisure or inclination to 
leave his dominions. The dukes of Austria and Bavaria joined him 
with a considerable army of Germans, and marching to Spalatro, took 
ship for Cyprus, and from thence to Acre. 

The whole conduct of the king of Hungary was marked by pusilla- 
nimity and irresolution. He found himself in the Holy Land at the 
head of a very efficient army ; the Saracens were taken by surprise, 
and were for some weeks unprepared to offer any resistance to his 
arms. He defeated the first body sent to oppose him, and marched 
towards Mount Tabor with the intention of seizing upon an important 
fortress which the Saracens had* recently constructed. He arrived 
without impediment at the mount, and might have easily taken it ; but 
a sudden fit of cowardice came over him, and he returned to Acre 
without striking a blow. He very soon afterwards abandoned the 
enterprise altogether, and returned to his own country. 

Tardy reinforcements arrived at intervals from Europe ; and the 
duke of Austria, now the chief leader of the expedition, had still suf- 
ficient forces at his command to trouble the Saracens very seriously. 
It was resolved by him, in council with the other chiefs, that the 
whole energy of the Crusade should be directed upon Egypt, the seat 
of the Saracen power in its relationship to Palestine, and from whence 
were drawn the continued levies that were brought against them by 
the sultan. Damietta, which commanded the river Nile, and was one 
of the most important cities of Egypt, was chosen as the first point of 
attack. The siege was forthwith commenced, and carried on with 
considerable energy, until the Crusaders gained possession of a tower, 
which projected into the middle of the stream, and was looked upon 
as the very key of the city. 

While congratulating themselves upon this success, and wasting in 
revelry the time which should have been employed in turning it to 
further advantage, they received the news of the death of the wise 
Sultan Saphaddin. His two sons, Camhel and Cohreddin, divided his 
empire between them. Syria and Palestine fell to the share of Coh- 
reddin, while Egypt ,was consigned to the other brother, who had for 
some time exercised the functions of lieutenant of that country. Being 
unpopular among the Egyptians, they revolted against him, giving 
the Crusaders a finer opportunity for making a conquest than they 
had ever enjoyed before. But, quarrelsome and licentious as they had 
been from time immemorial, they did not see that the favorable mo- 
ment had come ; or seeing, could not profit by it. While they were 
revelling or fighting among themselves under the walls of Damietta, 
the revolt was suppressed, and Camhel firmly established on the 
throne of Egypt. In conjunction with his brother Cohreddin, his next 
care was to drive the Christians from Damietta, and for upwards of 
three months they bent all their efforts to throw in supplies to the 
besieged, or draw on the besiegers to a general engagement. In nei- 
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ther were they successful ; and the famine in Damietta became so 
dreadful, that vermin of every description were thought luxuries, and 
sold for exhorbitant prices. A dead dog became more valuable than 
a live ox in time of prosperity. Unwholesome food brought on dis- 
ease, and the city could hold out no longer for absolute want of men 
to defend the walls. 

Cohreddin and Camhel were alike interested in the preservation of 
so important a position, and, convinced of the certain fate of the city, 
they opened a conference with the crusading chiefs, offering to yield 
the whole of Palestine to the Christians upon the sole condition of the 
evacuation of Egypt. With a blindness and wrong-headedness almost 
incredible, these advantageous terms were refused, chiefly through 
the persuasion of Cardinal Pelagias, an ignorant and obstinate fanatic, 
who urged upon the duke of Austria and the French and English 
leaders, that infidels never kept their word ; that their offers were de- 
ceptive, and merely intended to betray. The conferences were 
brought to an abrupt termination by the Crusaders, and a last attack 
made upon tjie walls of Damietta. The besieged made but slight re- 
sistance, for they had no hope, and the Christians entered the city, 
and found, out of seventy thousand people, but three thousand re 
maining, so fearful had been the ravages of the twin fiends plague and 
famine. 

Several months were spent in Damietta. The climate either weak- 
ened the frames or obscured the understandings of the Christians ; 
for, after their conquest, they lost all energy, and abandoned them- 
selves more unscrupulously than ever to riot and debauchery. John 
of Brienne, who by right of his wife was the nominal sovereign of Je- 
rusalem, was so disgusted with the pusillanimity, arrogance, and dis- 
sensions of the chiefs, that he withdrew entirely from them and retired 
to Acre. Large bodies also returned to Europe, and Cardinal Pela- 
gius was left at liberty to blast the whole enterprise whenever it 
pleased him. He managed to conciliate John of Brienne, and march- 
ed forward with these combined forces to attack Cairo. It was only 
when he had approached within a few hours’ march of that city that 
he discovered the inadequacy of his army. He turned back immedi- 
ately ; but the Nile had risen since his departure ; the sluices were 
opened, and there was no means of reaching Damietta. In this strait 
he sued for the peace he had formerly spumed, and, happily, for him- 
sel£ found the generous brothers, Camhel and Cohredm, still willing 
to grant it. Damietta was soon afterwards gi^en up, and the cardi- 
nal returned to Europe. John of Brienne retired to Acre, to mourn 
the loss of his kingdom, embittered against the folly of his pretended 
friends, who had ruined where they should have aided him. And 
thus ended the sixth Crusade. 


Hope is the ruddy morning ray of joy, recollection is its golden 
tinge ; but the latter is wont to sink amid the dews and dusky shades 
of twilight; and the bright blue day which the former promises 
breaks indeed, but in another world, and beneath the golden rays of 
another sun. 
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THIS GREAT "V-AXiIHC OF T^Alsm ivr ARK fl. 


BT HOir. CHARI Ji SCOTT, A. if. 


The ancients set great value upon the landmarks or boundaries of 
their property. To deface or remove any of them was regarded as a 
grievous offence, for it tended to eonfuse their rights and injure their 
inheritance. Hence the law: “ Thou shalt not remove thy neigh- 
bor’s landmark, which they, of old time, have set in thy inheritance, 
which thou shalt inherit in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, to possess it. The crime was prohibited under penal statutes, 
while the Almighty openly declared that he who violated this just 
and necessary law should incur the wrath and indignation of heaven. 
The law had an extensive signification ; and not only forbid the re- 
moval of ancient divisions, but the usages connected with them. The 
ancient usages and customs, as well as the ancient landmarks, were 
considered sacred. The rites and ceremonies of religious worship 
were denominated landmarks, which bounded the extent bf their ado- 
ration and praise, and none could lawfully introduce any innovation, 
new rite, or ceremony, into the body of their religion. All the forms 
of worship were consistent with the sacred ritual or Holy Writings. 
Give ear unto the language of Jeremiah : “ Stand in the way, and see 
and ask for the old paths, which is the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest for your souls. 

£ven among the heathen, the landmark was sacred — so sacred, 
they made a deity of it. Terminus signifies the stone or post that 
served as a landmark, and Terminus was reputed a god, and had 
offerings made to him. 1 Garlands and libations were offered to his 
majesty, hymns of praise were chanted to his honor, and this preserver 
of legal boundaries of land and territorial rights was often crowned 
with a chaplet of flowers on festival occasions. The Romans even 
deified the termini or landmarks. As gods, they were frequently 
adorned with flowers. Ovid alludes to the custom of sacrificing a 
lamb, and sprinkling them with its blood ; and Juvenal says that an- 
nual oblations were made to them. 

The w sons of light” have their landmarks ; and so clearly may they 
be traced, that a friend may always be distinguished from a foe. The 
better opinion is, that the rites, forms, or ceremonies are enumerated 
among our landmarks ; also our universal or common laws. 1 These 


1 Take not wbat is not thy own in any case. Let all ancient divisions, and the 
usages connected with them, be held sacred. Bring in no dogmas, nor rites, nor 
ceremonies, into religion or the worship of God that are not clearly laid down in 
the sacred writings . — Adam Clarke . 

• What are the landmarks ? is a question often asked, bnt never determlnately 
answered. In ancient times, boundary stones were used as landmarks before title- 
deeds were known, the removal of which was strictly forbidden by law. With re-' 
spent to the landmarks of Masonry, some restrict them to the 0. B. signs, tokens, 
and words. Others include the ceremonies of initiation, passing and raising ; and 
the forms, dimensions, and supports ; the ground, situation, and covering ; the or- 
naments, furniture, and jewels of a lodge, or their characteristic symbols. — Oliver. 

The universal language and the universal laws of Masonry are landmarks, bnt not 
so are the looal ceremonies, laws, and usages, which vary in different countries*-— 
Mackey. 
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laws cannot be repealed or modified, and are, or ought to be, the 
same in every lodge. Any attempt to repeal or alter them would be 
a violation of masonic faith ; for it is a fundamental principle of our 
ancient constitution, that no innovation can be made in the body of 
Masonry, and every member of the fraternity is religiously obligated 
to observe and enforce it. Indeed, such is the watchfulness of the 
Craft, and their reverence for our institution, that there can be little 
or no danger of any material violation of its fundamental law. Ma- 
sonry is too universally diffosed or practised throughout the world 
for any body of men to engraft any innovation upon it. The lodges, 
wherever dispersed around the globe, operate as so many checks on 
any such wioked or nefarious design. The integrity of these laws 
should ever be preserved inviolate ; for they are emphatically the per- 
fection of reason, and no upright Mason will ever disobey them. 

The rules and principles of masonic government, as contained in the 
lectures or degrees, may be termed universal laws.* The unwritten 
code of Masonry, when judiciously considered, and in connection with 
all its parts, comprehends a complete form of government, and em- 
braces ever/ important matter touching our moral, social, and domes- 
tic happiness. A purer system of ethics can only be found in the 
Word of God. Indeed, as we have already shown, the essential ele- 
ments of our moral science are reflected from the light of divine truth, 
or that authoritative rule of conduct which is the glory of a lodge. 
The immutability of these principles is founded in the greatest wis- 
dom. Being of heavenly origin, they were necessary materials to the 
establishment of our house in strength, and eminently calculated to 
preserve the mysteries of the Order. At the time the legal dispensa- 
tion was adopted, the ancient promises of God had not been fulfilled, 
and its obscurities, therefore, must be viewed as intimations of some 
future and plenary disclosure. Many of the principles of our iuris- 
prudence are veiled in symbols or hieroglyphical devices , 4 which di- 
rect the mind to search for hidden and fuller significations, which are 
found in the types, emblems, and ceremonies, which are figurative of 
Him who was rejected by the workmen in Israel, and afterwards be- 
came the chief corner-stone of the temple. In taking a calm and im- 
partial view of our discipline and law, and historical types, there is a 
high degree of moral probability, that while they were intended to 
preserve a knowledge of divine truth, they were also intended, at the 
time, to imply some future benefit to the Craft. Every historical fact 
which is contained in the lectures of Masonry, and every landmark, 
lend an important aid to the correct understanding of the nature and 
design of the Order ; and when we look at the occasion on which, as 
well as the time when, it was founded, the view which we take of it 
is greatly promoted. The source of its historical facts is essential to 
a just interpretation of its rites and ceremonies ; for, unless we have a 

8 Each degree of Masonry contains a course of instruction, in which the oeremo- 
nies, tradition, and moral instruction appertaining to the degree are set forth. — 
Mackey. 

4 The language of Masonry is as universal as its benevolent and benign princi- 
ples. No matter what country or people a Mason sojourns among, whether in 
prosperity or adversity, he is always understood and recognised as a Mason. The 
door of every lodge opens at his approaeh, and he receives each brother’s hand in 
love and friendship. — powers. 
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right understanding of the sacred volume, from which a knowledge 
of these facts was derived, and in which the peculiar rites, manners, 
and customs of the Hebrews are described, our interpretation of the 
rites and ceremonies of Masonry must be defective and imperfect. 
An exact propriety and decorum are observed in all the degrees, and 
everything that is spoken or symbolized has a moral and religious 
tendency. Clear ana perspicuous, the lectures are remarkably suited 
to every class of workmen ; and the moral instructions which they 
convey, seem to enlighten the understanding and purify the heart. 
While many of our symbols may be hard to understand, and may 
never be fully comprehended, stiU, like the things hard to be under- 
stood in the scriptures, they aim at no less an object than the happi- 
ness of mankind in this life and in that which is to come. They all 
terminate in this point, and direct our thoughts to the contemplation 
of those higher degrees of truth, which none but the righteous shall 
receive in the great hereafter. a Now I see through a glass darkly, 
but then face to face ; now I know in part, but then I shall know 
even as I am known.” 


R A C BC E r. • S I> R E .A. M . 

Why didst thou wake me, Deborah ? for I have dreamed a dream 
So bright, methinks, that it will make my day the darker seem ; 

E’en like the rosy, blushing cloud that smiles at early morn, 

Smiles to betray the shepherd’s trust, and laugh his hopes to scorn. 

Thou knowest where I lead my flocks to take their rest at noon : 
Beneath the chestnut’s shade I sat, and felt the south wind blow 
From whence the frankincense and myrrh in dropping odors flow ; 
But sweet as camphire, calamus, spikenard, and saffron are, 

I had a blossom pleasanter, a treasure sweeter far. 

Yea, Deborah, kind sleep had brought what waking days deny — 

A mother’s joy, a mother’s bliss, a mother’s ecstacy. 

I nursed a baby on my breast ; its hand moved to and fro, 

With that sweet, soft, caressing touch which only mothers know. 

As, with light stroke of downy wing, some little fluttering bird 
Scarce parts the gentle air, and yet the southern wind is* stirred, 

So seems to me that little hand had stirred within my soul 
A depth of longing mother’s love that leaps without control. 

No bee from red pomegranate’s cup such melting honey sips, 

As I, when bending down, I kissed those coral-parted bps, 

And looked within the soul-lit eyes that tnirrored back my own. 

And felt soft breath upon my cheek — then woke — my dove had flown. 

Nay, chide not, Deborah, my muse ; I cannot help but weep ; 

Oh, I would give a waking year for one such night of sleep. 

Nay, ask me not to lead & sheep ; I care not now to guide 
The tender kids, that they may feed the shepherd’s tents beside. 
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The lowing of the gentle herds, the bleating of the flock, 

Seem but a cruel voice, that doth the childless Rachel mock. 

I envy every ewe her lambs, and then 1 weep for shame. 

Call me not Rachel, Deborah ; call me some other name. 

My husband loves me with a love so faithful, dost thou say, 

That fourteen years wherein he served seemed unto him a day : 

The drought consumed him in the noon, and chilling frosts at night, 
But still he journeyed on content with me, his goal, in sight. 

’Twaa even so ; and I have nought to give him in return ; 

No token of the love that doth within my bosom burn. 

He never once reproached me — nay, his very silence makes 
My grief more bitter, and my soul with deeper sorrow aches. 

For, if I had a little son, I know his life would be 
Bound with the lad’s, as it hath been bound up, kind heart, with me. 
Oh, tell me not, the infant’s birth might be the mother’s death ; 
Methinks, for such a happiness I’d gladly yield my breath : 

For then it would not seem to me tnat I had loved in vain, 

A fruitless dry and withered branch upon the desert plain. 

If I were gone, I know they would return to Canaan’s land, 

Where Jacob with his Rachel’s child in Israel’s tent would stand, 
And bid the blind man bless the boy, and with his fingers trace 
The features of Rebekah in the little Syrian face. 

The son of his old age should prove the apple of his eye. 

And Jacob he would love the lad — ah, well and tenderly. 

And he would guide his tender feet in pastures fresh and fair, . 

And lead him by refreshing streams, with all a shepherd’s care. 

For Jacob’s god shall be with him, and bear him safe from ills, 

And give him blessings that shall reach the everlasting hills. ' 

Then, when my husband’s hour arrives, ere, like a shock of corn. 

He comes in season to his rest, with songs of triumph borne, 

His Rachel’s treasured memory shall to his vision rise, 

And he shall her see stand again ’neath Badanaram’s skies. 

Again, in youthful beauty, he shall meet her at the well, 

And he shall name the name in death he loved in life so well; 

And Rachel’s son shall kneel beside, and take his parting breath, 
And Rachel’^ son shall dose his eyes when Jacob sleeps in death. 

O blessings of Rebekah ! on the wretched Rachel rest ! 

0 spring from me, Thou one in whom all nations shall be blest ! 

1 cannot pray — I cry that great, exceeding, bitter cry, 

In anguish of my spirit — a Give me children, else Idle!’’ 


Prevailing Styles. — In literary performances, as in Gothic archi- 
tecture, the taste of the age is largely in favor of the pointed styles. 
Our churches and our books must bristle all over with points, or they 
are not SP much thought o£ 
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TELE LEGEND OF THE ’WXNTJENTO STAIBS. 

Although the legend of the Winding Stairs forms an important tradition of An- 
cient Craft Masonry, the only allusion to il in scripture is to be found in a single 
verse in the 6th chapter of the 1st Book of Kings, and is in these words : “ The door 
for the middle chamber was In the right side of the house ; and they went up with 
winding stairs into the middle chamber, and out of the middle into the third.” Out 
of this slender material has been constructed an allegory, which, if properly consi- 
dered in its symbolical relations, will be found to be of surpassing beauty. But it 
is only as a symbol that we can regard this whgle tradition, for the historical facts 
and tile architectural details alike forbid us for a moment to suppose that the le- 
gend, as it is rehearsed in the Becond degree of Masonry, is anything more than a 
magnificent philosophical myth. 

Let us enquire into the true design of this legend, and learn the lesson of symbol- 
ism which it is intended to teach. . 

In the Investigation of the true meaning of every masonic symbol and allegory, 
we must be governed by the single principle that the whole design of Freemasonry 
as a speculative science is the investigation of divine truth. To this great object 
everything is subsidiary. The Mason is, from the moment of his initiation as an 
Entered Apprentice, to the time at which he receives the frill fruition of masonlo 
light, an investigator— a laborer in the quarry and the temple— whose reward is to 
be Truth. All the ceremonies and traditions of the Order ten<$ to this ultimate de- 
sign. Is there light to be asked for? It is the intellectual light of wisdom and 
truth. Is there a word to be sought? That word is the symbol of truth. Is there 
a loss of something that had been promised ? That loss is typical of the ftdlure of 
man, in the infirmity of bis nature, to discover divine truth. Ib there a substitute 
to be appointed for that loss ? It is an allegory which* teaches us that in this world 
man can approximate only to the frill conception of truth. 

Hence there is in speculative Masonry always a progress, symbolized by its pe- 
culiar ceremonies of Initiation. There is an advancement from a lower to a higher 
state — from darkness to light— from death to life— from error to truth. The candi- 
date is alwas ascending ; be is never stationary ; never goes back, but each step be 
takes brings him to some new mental illumination — to the knowledge of some more 
derated doctrine. The teaching of the Divine Master is, in respect to this contin- 
ual progress, the teaching of Masonry— u No man having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of heaven.” And similar to this is the pre- 
cept of Pythagoras : “ When travelling, turn not back, for if you do, the fliries will 
accompany you.” 

Now this principle of masonic symbolism is apparent in many places in each of 
the degrees. In that of the Entered Apprentice we find it developed in the theolo- 
gical ladder, which, resting on earth, leans its top upon heaven, thus inculcating 
the Idea of an ascent from a lower to a higher sphere, as the object of masonic la- 
bor. In the Master’s degree we find it exhibited in its most religious form, in the 
restoration from death to life — in the change from the obscurity of the grave to the 
holy of holies of the Divine Presence. In all the degrees we find it presented in 
the ceremony of circumambulation, in which there Is a gradual examination by, and 
a passage from, an inferior to a superior officer. And lastly, the same symbolic 
Idea is conveyed in the Fellow CrafVs degree in the legend of the finding Stairs, 
the consideration and development of which will be the object of the present essay. 
In an investigation of the symbolism of the Winding Stairs we will be directed fe 
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the true explanation by a reference to their origin, their number, the object* which 
they recall, and their termination, bnt above all by a consideration of the great ob- 
ject which an ascent upon them was intended to accomplish. 

The steps of this Winding Staircase commenced, we are informed, at the porch 
of the temple, that is to say, at its very entrance. But nothing is more Undoubted 
in the science of masonic symbolism than that the temple was the representative of 
the world purified by the Shekinah or the Divine Presence. The world of the pro- 
fene is without the temple ; the world of the initiated is within its sacred walla. 
Hence to enter the temple, to pass within the porch, to be made a Mason, and to be 
bom into the world of masonic light, are all synonymous and convertible terms. 
Here, then, the symbolism of the Winding Stairs begins. 

The Apprentice, having entered within the porch of the temple, has begun his 
masonic life. But the first degree in Masonry, like the leaser mysteries of the an- 
cient systems of initiation, is only a preparation and purification for something 
higher. The Entered Apprentice is the child in Masonry. The lessons which he 
receives are simply intended to cleanse the heart and prepare the recipient for that 
mental illumination which is to be given in the succeeding degrees. 

As a Fellow Craft, he has advanced another step, and as the degree is emblema- 
alio of youth, so it is here that the intellectual education of the candidate begins. 
And therefore, here, at the very spot which separates the Porch from the Sanctuary, 
where childhood ends and manhood begins, he finds stretching out before him a 
winding stair which invites him, as it were, to ascend, and which, as the symbol of 
discipline and instruction, teaches him that here muBt commence his masonic labor 
—-here be must enter upon those glorious though difficult researches, the end of 
which is to be the possession of divine truth. The Winding Stairs begin after the 
candidate has passed within the Porch and between the pillars of Strength and Es- 
tablishment, as a significant symbol to teach him that as soon as he had passed 
beyond the years of irrational childhood, and commenced his entrance upon manly 
life, the laborious task of self-improvement is the first duty that is placed before 
him. He cannot stand still, if he would be worthy of his vocation ; his destiny as 
an immortal being requires him to ascend, step by step, until he has reached the 
summit, where the treasures-of knowledge await him. 

The number of these steps in all the systems have been odd. Vitruvius remarks, 
and the coincidence is at least curious, that the ancient temples were always as- 
cended by an odd number of steps, and he assigns as the reason, that commencing 
with the right foot at the bottom, the worshipper would find the same foot foremost 
when he entered the temple, which was considered as a fortunate omen. But the 
feet Is that the symbolism of numbers was borrowed by the Masons from Ptthago- 
fcjjs, in whose system of philosophy it plays an important part, and in which odd 
numbers were considered as more perfect than even ones. Hence, throughout the 
masonic system we find a predominance of odd numbers $ and while three, five, se- 
ven, nine, fifteen, and twenty-seven, are all important symbols, we seldom find a 
reference to two, four, six, eight, or ten. The odd number of the stairs was there- 
fore intended to symbolize the idea of perfection, to which it was the object of the 
aspirant to attain. 

As to the particular number of the stairs, this has varied at different periods. 
Tracing-boards of the last century have been found, in which only five steps are de- 
lineated, and others in which they amount to seven. The Presttonian lectures used 
in England, in the beginning of this century, gave the whole number as thirty- 
eight, dividing them into series of one, three, five, seven, nine, and eleven. The 
error of making an even number, which was a violation of the Pythagorean prin- 
ciple of odd numbers as the symbol of perfection, was corrected in foe Hemming 
lectures, adopted at the union of the two Grand Lodges of England, by striking out 
the eleven, which was also objectionable as receiving a sectarian explanation. In 
this country the number was still farther reduced to fifteen, divided into three series 
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of three, five, and seven. We shall adopt this American division as the basis of our 
explanations, although, after all, the particular number of the steps, or the peculiar 
method of their division into series, will not in any way affect the general symbol- 
ism of the whole legend. 

The candidate, then, in the second degree of Masonry, represents a man starting 
forth on the journey of life, with the great task before him of self-improvement. For 
the faithful performance of this task, a reward is promised, which reward consists in 
the development of all his intellectual faculties, the moral and spiritual elevation 
of his character, and the acquisition of truth and knowledge. Now the attainment 
of this moral and intellectual condition supposes an elevation of character, an as- 
cent from a lower to a higher life, and a passage of toll and difficulty, through rudi- 
mentary instruction, to the foil fruition of wisdom. This is therefore beantifolly 
symbolised by the Winding Stairs ; at whose foot the aspirant stands ready to 
climb the toilsome steep, while at its top is placed “ that hieroglyphic bright which 
none but Craftsmen ever saw,” as the emblem of divine truth. And hence a distin- 
guished writer has said that “ these steps, like all the masonic symbols, are illustra- 
tive of discipline and doctrine, as well as of' natural, mathematical, and metaphysi- 
cal science, and open to us an extensive range of moral and speculative enquiry.” 

The candidate, incited* by the love of virtue and the desire of knowledge, and 
withal, eager for the reward of truth which is set before him, begins at once the 
toilsome ascent At each division, he pauses to gather instruction from the sym- 
bolism which these divisions present to his attention. 

At the first pause which be makes he is instructed in the peculiar organization of 
the Order of which he has become a disciple. But the Information here given, If 
token in its naked, literal sense is barren and unworthy of his labor. The rank of 
the officers who govern, and the names of the degrees which constitute the institu- 
tion, can give him no knowledge which he has not before possessed. We must look 
therefore to the symbolic meaning of these allusions for any value which may be 
attached to this part of the ceremony. 

The reference to the organization of the masonic Institution is intended to remind' 
the aspirant of the union of men in society, and the development of the social state 
out of the state of nature. He is thus reminded, in the very outset of his journey, 
of the blessings which arise from civilization, and of the fruits of virtue and knowl- 
edge which are derived from that condition. Masonry itself is the result of civiliza- 
tion ; while in gratefol return it has been one of the most important means of ex- 
tending that condition of mankind. 

All the monuments of antiquity, that the ravages of time have left, combine to 
prove that man had no sooner emerged from the savage into the social state than he 
commenced the organization of religious mysteries, and the separation, by a sort of 
divine instinct, of the sacred from the profane. Then came the Invention of archi- 
tecture as a means of providing convenient dwellings and necessary shelter from 
the Inclemencies and vicissitudes of the seasons, with all the mechanical arts con- 
nected with it, and lastly, geometry, as a necessary science to enable the onitivators 
of land to measure and designate the limits of their possessions. All these are 
claimed as peculiar characteristics of speculative Masonry, which may be considered 
as the type of civilization, the former bearing the same relation to the profane 
world as the latter does to the savage state. Hence, we at once see the fitness of 
the symbolism which commences the aspirant’s upward progress in the cultivation 
of knowledge and the search after truth, by recalling to his miqd the condition of 
civilization and the social union of mankind as necessary preparations for the attain- 
ment of these objects. In the allusions to the officers of a lodge, and the degrees of 
Masonry as explanatory of the organization of our own society, we clothe in our 
nymbolio language the history of the organization of society. 

Advancing in his progress, the candidate is invited to contemplate another series 
of instructions. The human senses, as the appropriate channels through which WC 
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receive all our ideas of perception, and which therefore constitute the meet import- 
ant sources of our knowledge, are here referred to as a symbol of intellectual culti- 
vation. Architecture, as the most important of the arts which conduce to the com- 
fort of mankind, is also alluded to here, not simply because it is bo closely connect- 
ed with the operative institution of Masonry, but also, as the type of all the other 
useful arts. In his second pause, in the ascent of the Winding Stairs, the aspirant 
is therefore reminded of the necessity of cultivating practical knowledge. 

So far, then, the instructions he has received relate to his own condition in society 
as a member of the great social compact and to his means of becoming, by a know- 
ledge of the arts of practical life, a necessary and useful member of that society. 

But his motto will be “ excelsior.” Still must he be onward and forward. The 
stair is still before him ; its summit is not yet reached, and still further treasures of 
wisdom are to be sought for, or the reward will not be gained, nor the middle cham- 
ber, the abiding place of truth, be reached. 

In his third pause, he therefore arrives at that point in which the whole circle of 
human science is to be explained. Symbols, we know, are in themselves arbitrary 
and of conventional signification, and the complete circle of human science might 
have been as well symbolized by any other sign or series of doctrines as by the 
seven liberal arts and sciences. But Masonry is an institution of the olden time ; 
and this selection of the liberal arts and sciences as a symbol of the completion of 
human learning is one of the most pregnant evidences that we have of its antiquity. 

In the seventh centnry, and for a long time afterwards, the circle of instruction to 
which all the learning of the most eminent schools and most distinguished philoso- 
phers was confined, was limited to what was then called the liberal arts and 
sciences, and consisted of two branches, the trivium and the quadriuktm . 1 The 
trivium includes grammar, rhetoric, and logic ; the quadrivium comprehended 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy. 

“ These seven heads,” says Enfield, “ were supposed to inolude universal knowl- 
edge. He who was master of these was thought to have no need of a preceptor to 
explain any books or to solve any questions which lay within the oompass of human 
reason ; the knowledge of the trivium having famished him with the key to ail 
language, and that of the qradrivium having opened to him the secret laws of na- 
ture.”* 

At a period, says the same writer, when few were instructed in the trivium, and 
very few studied the quadrivium , to be master of both was sufficient to complete 
the character of a philosopher. The propriety, therefore, of adopting the seven 
liberal arts and sciences as a symbol of the completion of human learning is appa- 
rent. The candidate having reached this # point is now supposed to have accom- 
plished the task upon which he had entered— he has reached the last step, and is 
now ready to receive the full fruition of human learning. 

So far, then, we are able to comprehend the true symbolism of the Winding 
Stairs. They represent the progress of an enquiring mind with the toils and labors 
of intellectual cultivation and study, and the preparatory acquisition of all human 
science, as a preliminary step to the attainment of divine truth, which it must be 
remembered is always symbolized In Masonry by the Word. 

Here we may again allude to the symbolism of numbers, which is for the first 
time presented to the consideration of the masonic student in the legend of the 
Winding Stairs. The theory of numbers as the symbols of certain qualities was 
originally borrowed by the Masons from the school of Pythagoras. We do not in 
tend, however, to develops this doctrine in its entire extent on the present occa- 

* The word* themselves are purely classical, but the meanings here given to them areef a m e di a * 
val os oorrupt Latiuity. Among the aid Romans, a Ww’m meant a place when three wajaaaet, 
and a quadrivium, where four, or what we now call a cron-road. When we apeak of the paUu of 
learning^ we readily diaeover the origin of tip signification givei) by the scholastic philosopher* to 
these terms. 

• IHct. of Philos., Vol. H, p. 337. 
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non, for the numeral symbolism of Masonry would itself constitute materials for an 
ample essay. It will be sufficient to advert to the fact that the total number of the 
steps, amounting in all to fifteen, in the American system, is a significant symbol. 
For fifteen was a sacred number among the Orientals, because the letters of the 
holy name JAH. m f were, in their numerical value, equivalent to fifteen ; and 
banes a figure, in which the nine digits were so disposed as to make fifteen either 
way when added together perpendicularly, horizontally, or diagonally, constituted 
one of their most sacred talismans. The fifteen steps in the Winding Stairs are 
therefore symbolic of the name of God. 

But we are not yet done. It will be remembered that a reward was promised for 
aU this toilsome ascent of the Winding Stairs. Now, what are the wages of a Spe- 
culative Mason ? Not money, nor coin, nor wine, nor oil. All these are but sym- 
bols. His wages are truth, or that approximation to it which will be most appro- 
priate to the degree into which he has been initiated. It is one of the most beau ti- 
fhl, but at the same time most abstruse, doctrines of the science of masonic symbol- 
ism, that the Mason is ever to be in Bearcb of truth, but Is never to find it This 
divine truth, the object of all his labors, is symbolized by the Word, for which we 
all know he can only obtain a substitute ; and this is intended to teach the humiliat- 
ing hut necessary lesson that the knowledge of the nature of God and of man’s rela- 
tion to him, whieh knowledge constitutes divine truth, can never be acquired in 
this life. It is only when the portals of the grave open to us, and give ns an en- 
trance into a more perfect life, that this knowledge is to be attained. “ Happy 
is the man,” says the AUher of lyric poetry, “ who descends beneath the hollow 
earth, having beheld these mysteries ; be knows the end, he knows the origin of 
life.” 

The Middle Chamber is therefore symbolic of this life, where only the symbol of 
the word can be given, where only the truth is to be reached by approximation, 
and yet where we are to learn that that truth will consist in a perfect knowledge of 
the G. A. O. T. U. This is the reward of the enquiring Mason ; in this consists the 
wages of a Fellow Craft ; he is directed to the trnth, bat mast travel farther and 
ascend still higher to attain K. 

It is then, as a symbol, and a symbol only, that we must study tills beautiftil le- 
gend of the Winding Stairs. If we attempt to adopt it as an historical fact, the ab- 
surdity of its details stares us In the face, and wise men will wonder at our credo- 
1%. Its inventors had no desire thus to impose upon our folly 5 but offering It to 
us as a great philosophical myth, they did not tor a moment suppose that we would 
pass over its sublime moral teachings to accept the allegory as an historical narra- 
tive, without meaning, and wholly irreconcilable with the records of scripture, and 
opposed by all the principles of probability. To suppose that eighty thousand 
craftsmen were weekly paid ftn the narrow precincts of the temple chambers, is sim- 
ply to suppose an absurdity. But to believe that all this pictorial representation 
of aa ascent by a Winding Staircase to the plaoe where the wages of labor were to 
be received, was an allegory to teach us the asoent of the mind from ignorance, 
through all the toils of study and the difficulties of obtaining knowledge, receiving 
here a little and there a little, adding something to the stock of onr Ideas at each 
step, until, in the middle chamber of life — in the ftill fruition of manhood — the re- 
ward is attained, and the purified and elevated intellect is invested with the reward, 
in the direction how to seek God and God’s trnth— to believe this is to believe and 
to know the true design of Speculative Masonry, the only design which makes it 
worthy of a good or a wise man’s study. 

Its historical details are barren, but its symbols and allegories are fertile with In- 
struction. 

And so we close with this theory: The FsUow Graft represents a man laboring 
in the pursuit qf truth ; and the Winding Stairs are the devious pathways of that 
pursuit* 
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JL GENERAL GKRACTD LODGE. 

Em since the Grand Lodges of this country began, at the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, to abandon their dependence on the Grand Lodges of England 
and Scotland, that is to say as soon as they emerged from the subordinate position 
of Provincial Grand Bodies, and were compelled to assume a sovereign and inde- 
pendent character, attempts have, from time to time, been made by members of 
the craft to destroy this sovereignty of the State Grand Lodges, and to institute In 
its place a superintending power to be constituted either as a Grand Master ef 
North America, or as a General Grand Lodge of the United States. 

Led, perhaps, by the analogy of the united colonies, under one federal head, or 
in the very commencement of the revolutionary struggle, controlled by long habits 
of dependence on the Master Grand Lodges of Europe, the contest had no sooner 
begun, and a disseverance of political relations between England and America 
taken place, than the attempt was made to institute the aflhir of Grand Master of 
the United States, the object being, of which there can hardly be a doubt, to in- 
vest Washington with the distinguished dignity. 

The effort emanated, it appears, with the military lodges in the army ; for a foil 
account of U we are indebted to the industrious researches of Bro. E. G. Stovu, 
who has published the entire Minutes of the “ American Union Lodge” attached to 
the Connecticut line in his invaluable work on “ The Early Records of Freemasonry 
in the State of Connecticut” 

On the 27th December, 1779, the lodge met to celebrate the day at Morristown, 
hi New Jersey, which it will be remembered was then the winter quarters of the 
army. At that communication, at which, it may be remarked by the way, that 
“Bro. Washington” is recorded among the visitors, “a petition was read” (we 
quote from the record), “ representing the present state of Freemasonry to the 
several Deputy Grand Masters in the United States of America, desiring them to 
adopt some measures for appointing a Grand Master over said States.”* 

The petition purports to emanate from “ Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons In 
the several lines of the Army and on its being read it was resolved that a com- 
mittee bo appointed from the different lodges in the army, and from the Staff, to 
meet in convention, at Morristown, on the 7th of February next Accordingly, on 
the 7th of February, 1780, a convention, called in the record “ a committee,” met 
at Morristown. This convention adopted an address to the “ Grand Masters of the 
several lodges in the respective United States.” The recommendations of this 
address were, that the said Grand Masters should adopt and pursue the most neces- 
sary measures for establishing one Grand Lodge in America to preside ever and 
govern all other lodges of whatsoever degree or denomination, licensed or to be 
licensed, upon the continent ; that they should nominate as Grand Master of said 
lodge a brother whose merit and capacity may be adequate to a station so impor- 
tant and elevated, and that bis name should be transmitted “ to our Grand Mother 
Lodge in Europe,” for approbation and confirmation. 

This convention contained delegates from the States of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New-York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. Between tbe 
time of its conception on tbe 27th December, 1779, and that of its meeting on foe 
7th of February, 1780, that is to say in January, 1780, the Grand Lodge ef Penn* 
sylvania had held an emergent meeting, and in some measure anticipated the pro- 
posed action of the convention, by electing General Washington Grand Master ef 
the United States 

From the contemporaneous character of these events, we are induced to believe 

1 For this and for several other items in this article we are indebted to the industry and diligence 
of Bro. Rob. Morris, whose “ History of Freemasonry in Kentucky” contains more important histori- 
cal information relating to this country than any othqy masonic wort erer published, and that too 
with the In es tim able advantage of being embodied in the form of documentary foots, unaccompanied 
with absurd theories and illogioal deductions. 
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U possible that there was some concert of aotjpn between the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania and the Masons of Morristown, Perhaps the initiative having been 
taken by the latter in December, the former determined to give its Influence, in 
Janary, to the final recommendations which were to be made in the following 
February. All this, however, although plausible, is but conjecture. Nothing ap- 
pears to have resulted from the action of either body. The only farther reference 
which I find to the subject, in subsequent masonic documents, is the declaration of 
a convention held in 1783, to organise the Grand Lodge of Maryland where it is 
remarked that “ another Grand Lodge was requisite before an election could be 
had of a Grand Master far the United States.” 

But the attempt to farm a General Grand Lodge, although, on this occasion, un- 
successful, was soon to he renewed. In 1790 the proposition was again made by 
the Grand Lodge of Georgia, and here, true to the Roman axiom, “ iempora mu - 
te nte r el no * mtdamur in iflis,” the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania became the op- 
ponent of the measure, and declared it to he impracticable. 

Again, in 1799, the Grand Lodge of South Carolina renewed the propositioiPand 
recommended a convention to be held at the olty of Washington for the purpose of 
establishing a “ Superintending Grand Lodge of America.” The reasons assigned 
by the Grand Lodge of South Carolina for making this proposition are set forth in 
the circular which it issued on the subject to its sister Grand Lodges. They are 
“to draw closer the bonds of union between the different lodges in the United 
States, and to indace them to join in some systematic plan whereby the drooping 
spirit of the Ancient Craft may be revived and become more generally usefal and 
beneficial, and whereby Ancient Masonry, so excellent and beautifal in its primi- 
tive institution, may be placed upon such a respectable and firm basis in this wes- 
tern world, as to bid defiance to the shafts of malice, or the feeble attempts of any 
foreign declmimers * to bring it into disrepute.” 

Several Grand Lodges acceded to the proposition for holding a convention, 
although they believed the scheme of a “ Superintending Grand Lodge” inexpe- 
dient and impracticable, bat they were willing to send delegates for the purpose of 
producing uniformity in the masonic system. The Convention, however, did not 

The proposition was again made m 1808 by the Grand Lodge of North Carolina, 
and with a like want of success. 

In 1806 the subject of a General Grand Lodge was again presented to the consi- 
deration of the Grand Lodges of the Union, and propositions were made for con* 
* uentions to be held in Philadelphia in 1807, and in Washington City in 1808, neither 
of which was convened. The “ Proceedings” of the various Grand Lodges in the 
yean 1806, 1807 and 1808 contain allusions to this subject, most of them in favor of 
a convention to introduce uniformity, but unfavorable to the permanent establish- 
ment of a General Grand Lodge. North Carolina, however, in 1807 expressed the 
opinion that “ a National Grand Lodge should possess controlling and corrective 
powers over all Grand Lodges under its jurisdiction.” 

An unauoeessfal attempt was again made to hold a convention at Washington hi 
January, 1811 “ for the purpose of forming a Superintending Grand Lodge of 
America.” 

After the failure of this effort, the Grand Lodge of North Carolina, which seems 
to have been earnest in its endeavors to accomplish its favorite object, again pro- 
posed a convention to be convoked at Washington in 1812. But the effort, like all 
which had preceded it, proved abortive. No convention was held. 

The subject seems now, after all these discouraging efforts, to have been laid 
upon the shelf for nearly ten years. At length, however, the effort for a conven- 
tion which had so often failed was destined to meet with partial success, and one, 


* The ajlarion here is to the Abb6 Bakuxl who had just published his abusive and anti-masonic 
« History of JacobUm.” 
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rather extemporaneous in its obanmter, was held in Washington on the 8th of Match, 
1822. Over this convention, which the Grand Lodge of Maryland rather equivocally 
describes as “ composed of members of Congress and strangers,” the renowned 
orator and Statesman, Henry Clay, presided. A strong appeal, most probably 
from the focile pen of its eloquent president, was made to the Grand Lodges of 
the country to concur in the establishment of a General Grand Lodge. But the 
appeal foil upon unwilling eons and the Grand Lodges continued Arm in their oppo- 
sition to the organisation of such a superintending body. 

The subject was again brought to the attention of the fraternity by the Gaud 
Lodge of Maryland, which body at its communication in May, 1845, invited its 
sister Grand Lodges to meet in convention at Baltimore on the 23d of September, 
1847, for the purpose of reporting a constitution of a General Grand Lodge. 

This convention met at the appointed time and place, but only seven Grand 
Lodges were represented by twice that number of delegates. A constitution waa 
formed for a “ Supreme Grand Lodge of tbe United States,” which was submitted 
for approval or rejection to the Grand Lodges of the Union. The opinion expressed 
of that constitution by the Grand Lodge of Ohio, that it “ embraced in several of Its 
sections indefinite and unmeaning powers, to which It -was impossible to give a 
definite construction, and that it gave a jurisdiction to the body which that Grand 
Lodge would in no event consent to,” seems to have been very generally concurred 
In by the other Grand Bodies and the “ Supreme Grand Lodge of the United 
States” never went into operation. The formation of its constitution was its first, 
its last, and its only act 

The next action that we find on this much discussed subject was by the Grand 
Lodge of New York, which body recommended, in 1848, that each of the Grand 
Lodges should frame the outlines of a General Grand Constitution, such as would 
be acceptable to it, and send it with a delegate to a convention to be holdea at 
Boston in 1850, at the time of meeting of the General Grand Chapter and General 
Grand Encampment. The committee of the Grand Lodge of New York, who mada 
this recommendation, also presented the outlines of a General Grand Constitution. 
This instrument defines the jurisdiction of the proposed General Grand Lodge as 
intended to be over all controversies and disputes between the different Grand 
Lodges which may become parties to the compact, when such oontroveiHes are 
referred for decision ; and the decisions in all cases to be final when concurred in 
by a majority of tbe Grand Lodges present,” but it disclaims all appeals from State 
Grand Lodges or their subordinates in matters relating to their own internal affairs. 

It is evident that the friends of the measure had abated much of their pretentions * 
since the year 1779, when they wanted a Grand Lodge of America “ to preside over 
and govern all other lodges of whatsoever degree or denomination, licensed or to 
be lioensed, on the continent” 

The Grand Lodge of Rhode Island also submitted the draft of a General Grand 
Constitution, more extensive in its details than that presented by New York, but 
substantially the same in principle. The Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia 
also concurred in the proposition. The convention did not, however, meet ; for the 
idea of a Supreme Grand Lodge was still an unpopular one with the craft. In Ja- 
nuary, 1850, Texas expressed the general sentiment of the fraternity, when it said : 

“ The formation of a General Grand Lodge will not accomplish tbe desired end. 
The same feeling and spirit that now lead to difficulties between the different Grand 
Lodges would produce insubordination and disobedience of the edicts of a General 
Grand Lodge.” 

Bat another attempt was to be made by its friends to carry this favorite measure, 
and a convention of delegates was held at Lexington, Ky., in September, 1853, 
during the session of the General Grand Chapter and Encampment at that city. 
This convention did little more than invite the meeting of a foller convention 
whose delegates should be clothed with more plenary powers^to assemble at Wash- 
ington in January, 1855. 
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The proposed convention met at Washington and submitted a series of nine pro- 
positions, styled “ Articles of Confederation. 7 ’ The gist of these articles is to be 
fbnnd In the Initial one, and is in these words : 

*A11 matters of difficulty which may hereafter arise in any Grand Lodge, or 
between two or more Grand Lodges of the United States, which cannot, by their 
own action, be satisfactorily adjusted or disposed of, shall, if tbe importance of the 
case or tbe common welfare of the fraternity demand it, be submitted with accom- 
panying evidence and documents, to the several Grand Lodges, in their individual 
capacities ; and the concurrent decision thereon of two-thirds of the whole number, 
officially communicated, shall be held authoritative, binding and dual on all parties 
concerned.” 

The provisions of these articles were to he considered as ratified, and were to 
take effect as soon as they were approved by twenty Grand Lodges of the United 
States. It is needless to say that this approbation was never received, and the 
proposed confederation failed to assume a permanent form. 

The reader will at once perceive that the whole question of a General Grand 
Lodge is bore, at once and in fall, abandoned. The proposition was simply for a 
co nfe d era ted league, with scarcely a shadow of power to enforce its decisions — 
with no penal jurisdiction whatsoever, and with no other authority than that which, 
from time to time, might be delegated to it by tbe voluntary consent of the parties • 
entering into the confederation. If the plan had been adopted, the body would, in 
all probability, have died in a few years of sheer debility. There was no principle 
of vitality to keep it together. 

But the friends of a General Grand Lodge have not abandoned the hope of effect- 
ing their object, and in 1857 the Grand Lodge of Maine issued a circular urging 
the fbrmation of a General Grand Lodge at a convention to be held at Chicago in 
September, 1859, during the session of the General Grand Chapter and General 
Grand Encampment at that city. TblB call has been generally and courteously 
responded to. Even South Carolina, which, in all previous conventions to effect this 
object, since the failure of its own proposition hi 1799, bad scrupulously kept aloof, 
has determined to send delegates ; and in all probability tbe approaching conven- 
tion will definitively settle the question, in one way or the other, for years to come. 

It is certain that it would be absurd to make the attempt again should this one meet 
with failure. 

Ia view of the approaching meeting at Chicago, we have thought that the brief 
history here given of the efforts since the year 1779, to organize a supreme govern- 
ing power over the Masons of the United States, would be found usefal as well as 
interesting. We have not touched, except incidentally, on the constitutional merits 
of the question. It is, indeed, strange that ia all tbe objections made to the esta- 
blishment of a General Grand Lodge, tbe opposition has always been urged upon 
grounds of inexpediency, non-necessity, or impracticability. The legal question 
whether such a body is in accordance with the landmarks and constitutions of 
Masonry has been left untouched. We propose, therefore, in a future article, to 
investigate tbe question under this constitutional aspect 


Anchent Cowans.— We may learn something of the estimation in which the mys- 
teries were held by tbe ancients, and of the inviolability which was accorded to 
their secret initiations, from an anecdote which is told by Livy in the 31st Bode of 
hia History : 

Two Aearnankm youths, who had not been initiated, accidentally entered the 
temple of Ceres at Eleusis during tbe time of the celebration of the mysteries. 
They were soon detected as intruders by the absurd questions which they proposed, 
and being carried to tbe managers of the temple, although it was evident that they 
had come there by mistake, were put to death for so horrible a crime. 
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G-HAJSTD 3L.ODG-B3 OF ALABAMA. 

At the meeting of the Grand Lodge of Alabama, which took place at Montgo- 
mery, in December last, several interesting questions were discussed, which are 
worthy of a place in our pages. 1 Bra J McCaleb Wiley, the Grand Master, delivered 
a very able address, irom which we can only extract his views on the subject of 

TOAFVUlAnD MASONS. 

“ It is with some reluctance that I approach the subject of non-affillated Masons, 
but my convictions of duty, and the great wrong these brethren are reflecting upon 
the character, usefulness, and fends of the order, impel me to it ; and I earnestly 
recommend that such legislation may be had as will place them in their proper po- 
sition before the fraternity and the world. The idea of demission is a modem 
one, and an anomaly in Masonry. Ton might as well say that a demitted church 
member was still a member of the church, or that a stockholder in a bank or insur- 
ance company, who had sold out his stock, was entitled to dividends, as to say a 
demitted Mason is still a Mason, and entitled to masonic benefits and privilege ; for 
I hold that 1 if he will not work neither should he eat* But, say some, Masonry is 
a voluntary association, and a member has a perfect right to withdraw whenever 
he sees lit For the sake of the argument, I will admit the truth of this position, 
and, in reply, ask if it is only voluntary so for as the demitting member is concerned? 

• And are the contributing members and lodges bound to recognise him and his? 
To contribute to his support and give him funeral honors? Or can they not volunr 
tarily withdraw from him also ? Tne idea that he can sever his connexion with the 
lodge, and the lodge not be able to sever its connexion or obligation to him, is, to 
my mind, most unnatural and unjust. But I deny that Masonry m a voluntary asso- 
ciation to the extent claimed for it by these over lenient brethren ; for chapter vi. 
section 8th of the 1 General Regulations of Ancient York Masons’ says, ‘ no set or 
number of Masons shall withdraw or separate themselves from the lodge in which 
they were mode, or afterwards admitted members, unless the lodge become too 
numerous ; nor even then without a dispensation from the Grand Master, or his 
deputy ; and when thus separated, they must immediately join themselves to such 
other lodges as they shall like best, who are willing to receive them ; or else 
procure the Grand Master’s warrant to join in formihg a new lodge.’ And in the 
Charges approved in 1722, chapter x article 3, it is said, that < a lodge is a plaoe 
where Masons meet ; hence that assembly, or duly organized society of Masons, is 
called a Lodge, and every brother ought to belong to one, and to be subject to its 
by-laws and the general regulations.’ Brother Bierce, Past Grand Master of Ohio, 
says, * Once a member of a lodge he mast continue to be so until he connects him- 
self with some other lodge.’ Again, 1 if a demit is to exonerate a brother from the 
duties of a Mason, it should exonerate the lodge from all liability to him ; in other 
words, if it suspends all allegiance and duty on his part to the lodge, it should also 
suspend his claims for all corresponding benefits from the institution I And Brother 
Rob. Morris, Grand Master of Kentucky, in a work of great merit now being pub- 
lished, says, * The severance of the connection between the Master Mason and 
his lodge (a connection which is vitally important to his masonic character and 
usefulness, and which is urgently required in the Ancient Charges) 1 b denominated 
non-affiliation. It is a great evil, and has done moreen modem times, to dishonor 
the masonic institution, and weaken the bonds of the masonic covenant, than any other 
innovation. In many places the number of non-affiliating Masons equals those of 
the affiliated, thus crushing them under such dead weight as to render it morally 
impossible for them to carry on the masonic building. Non-affiliation should be 
discouraged by every means at the command of the Order. Grand Lodges should 
fulminate decrees against it, forbidding any masonio benefit, or attention being 
bestowed on non-affiliating. Masons living, and any masonic honors when dead. 
The by-laws and usages of subordinate lodges should pointedly discountenance 
them while in that condition ; at the same time present every allurement to them 
to affiliate. They should be forbidden to visit the lodge more than once or twice, 
nor admitted to the public demonstrations of the Order, its festivals, Amends, 
under any circumstances, nor aided from the lodge funds, nor introduced to Masons 
as brethren. They are masonicaily outlaws, while in their condition of voluntary 
estrangement, and should be treated as such. There is no lawfiil reason for a bro- 


1 Whan we prepared this article we were not aware that the question of demitting, as put by Bro. 
Wnsr, had been so ably discussed by another pen, In a former No. of this magasfoe. 
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ther denritting from a lodge exoept to unite himself immediately with another.’ €m% 
yonr eyes around in your respective neighborhoods, and see how many of these 
non-workers there are, and then ask yourselves how much good their contribution 
might do in the cause of charily, and how much benefit their example would afford 
were they active, working members of the lodges, and then applv the remedy ; for 
we should be no longer misled by the delusive argument that Masonry is a volun- 
tary association, and that this exists alone in fhvor of those who choose to live as 
drones in the great hive, where all should be workers.” 

We do not think that Bro. Wiley is exactly correct or logical in Us denial of the 
voluntary character of the institution. We cannot, for a moment, entertain a doubt 
that Masonry is a voluntary association— that its members come in “ of their own 
free will and accord, remain there only daring their own pleasure and not upon 
compulsion, and are at liberty to leave it whenever they see fit, and if dissatisfied 
with its organization the sooner they leave after this dissatisfaction the better.” The 
lodge organisation must be still more ef a voluntary character than the Order 
itself. But the only question properly to be considered is, whether, when a Mason 
withdraws from the lodge organisation, he should continue to receive the benefits 
and advantages which are dependent on and derived from that lodge organization. 
And in the answer to this question we cordially concur with Bro. Wiley. 

WIYEU&4WAL or PETITIONS. 

The Committee on Masonic Jurisprudence made a report on this subject which 
we think embodies some masonic law. They say : 

“ A petition for affiliation differs from a petition for initiation hi some material 
mpeets, and hence must be governed by different principles. When a candidate 
aeptfee for initiation and is rqeoted, his standing and relation to the masonic frater- 
nity are thereby affected— the Order has been protected against the admission of an 
unworthy member. This is the reason of the rale which prohibits the withdrawal 
of a petition ibr initiation. All the subordinate lodges in the State are interested 
in the admission or rejection of the candidate ; and as all of them cannot be pre- 
sent and cannot be heard, the lodge to which his petition was presented is required 
to pass, absolutely, upon his worthiness or nnworthiness. But when a brother peti- 
tions for affiliation, and is rejected, bis character as a Mason is not affected— it Is 
only his relation to that particular lodge to which he has applied for membership ; 
and no other lodge is interested in his admission or rejection. Hence in the opin- 
ion of your committee (after care Ail consideration), a petition for application may 
be withdrawn at any tinfo before a ballot, with the unanimous consent of the mem- 
bers present.” 

NEW TRIALS. 

But the most important question that came before the Grand Lodge for adjudica- 
tion, and perhaps one of the most interesting as a question of masonic jurispru- 
dence that has lately engaged the attention of any Grand Lodge, was the following : 

A member of one of the subordinate lodges had been tried for some offence, the 
nature of which is not stated, but which is characterized by the committee as being 
“ too heinous to be printed in our proceedings.” Upon trial he was convicted, and 
eu the .question of punishment, two-thirds having refiised to vote for either expul- 
sion or suspension, a motion was constitutionally adopted by a majority to inflict a 
reprimand. More than sixty days after the trial and conviction, application was 
made to the Master by certain members of the lodge for a new trial on the same 
charges and specifications, on the ground “ that new, important, and hitherto un- 
known testimony could be had in the case.” 

When the matter came up for consideration in the lodge the master decided that 
the lodge could proceed to a new trial, on which the question of the correctness or 
incorrectness of the Master’s decision came before the Grand Lodge for adjudica- 
tion. In other words, the question was, Can a Mason, having been once tried for 
an offence, be tried a second time ibr the same offence ? 

The subject was referred to the Committee of Masonic Jurisprudence which was 
fortunately an able body composed of some of the most intelligent craftsmen 
in Alabama. The committee was unable to agree, the majority believing that a 
new trial could be had and the minority that it could not Admirable reports were 
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made by both Bides, and as the question Ib a morel and interesting erne, we present 
the substantial arguments of both. 

ARGUMENT OF THE MAJORITY. 

“ When a question of this kind is presented to us, our minds immediately advert 
to the usual laws which control ns in our relations to the government in which wo 
live. We all know that by the laws of the State no one can be, for the same offence, 
twice put in jeopardy or life or liberty, and for this rule experience has given the 
best of arguments. 

u But the majority of your committee believe that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the case of one tried under the laws of the land, in courts of the profane, and 
c me charged with a violation of masonic or moral law. 

“ In the courts of the country he is convicted, if at all, by the unanimous verdict 
of a jury. In a lodge a majority can convict In Masonry neither the life nor 
liberty of the member is in any danger. His moral character is alone at stake. 

“ The point, however, of greatest difference is the manner of conviction and of 
punishment. This case shows that in our masonic jurisdiction H requires a larger 
vote to punish adequately an offenoe than it requires to convict of that offence. 

“ If the Brother is again put on trial, it will be practically not a trial of guilt or 
Innocence, but a trial to fix the proper punishment for an offence of which he already 
stands convicted. Your committee believe that no lodge should be compelled to 
keep within her bosom, and as a member of this fraternity, one whose character is 
that of a grossly immoral man, and whose acts have been so heinous that they can- 
not be spoken without a blush, upon a technical rule of law, not known to Masonry, 
but merely because it has been adopted in the laws of the country in which we 
live ; a rule which does not spring entirely out of and belong to the moral govern- 
ment of man, but more especially applies to his civil government A Mason is 
bound by his tenure to obey the moral law : if he has violated it, let him never be 
allowed to shield himself under a technicality from a jnst retribution 

“ It is obvions he has heretofore escaped, because sufficient testimony could not 
then be had to bring the minds of two-thirds of the Brethren to the conviction of 
his guilt Now, when there is new and important testimony discovered, allow that 
testimony to have its weight on a regular trial of the cause. Suppose ibr a moment 
that new testimony should be discovered after conviction, conolnsively showing the 
innocence of the party, if there no law to relieve and clear his character of the 
stain upon it ? Are our convictions unchangeable when there is evidence they are 
wrong T Certainly not There is no pardoning power save by a rehearing in the 
lodge. This can be had. and it can be had at all times, whether it be to convict or 
exonerate, so that the ends of truth and justice are attained. In one view, the 
Brother is protected from injury and wrong ; in the other, the Lodge and Masonry.” 

ARGUMENT OF THE MINORITY. 

“ The common law and the constitution of our country forbid that a man shall be 
put twice in jeopardy of life and limb. We do not assert that masonic law must be 
governed by the law of the land. But we do insist that this provision of the com- 
mon law and of the Constitution had its origin in an enlightened sense of justice as 
well as humanity, and is conclusive evidence of what educated England and repub- 
lican America have deemed necessary, both for the protection of the rightB of the 
citizen and the administration of justice. Under its operation many guilty ones 
have escaped 5 but better this, than that the rights and liberties of the oitteen 
should be left subject to the changing opinions of Judicial tribunals. Can Masonry 
be less just or humane than the law. when one of its cardinal virtues is justice, and 
its distinguishing characteristic, charity 1 

11 It is said, however, that Masonrv is a moral institution, and is governed by the 
moral law ; and that by masonic trials neither life or limb is put in jeopardy. We 
might suggest that the civil and criminal law of the country is the reflection of the 
moral law ; bnt independent of this, the moral and masonic character is put in jeo- 
pardy, which, to the conscientious and upright Mason, is of fer higher value than 
life or limb. 

“ The very first principle of justice, as well as trne liberty, so far as it is applica- 
ble to the due administration of criminal law, whether in state, church, or else- 
where, is that there must be a determinate period when prosecution shall finally 
cease. Adopt the principle sustained by the majority of your Committee, and there 
will be no point when it can be said a masonic trial, even for the same offence, Is 
„ finally ended, and a Mason can be assured that he is discharged from prosecution — 
all certainty in masenio trials and ste adfa stn es s ia masonic law will be gone. What 
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Is the result f A Mason may be charged with as offenoe, tried, found guilty, and 
reprimanded. Six months thereafter he may be charged with theeame aim and 
tried, found guilty, and suspended for a definite period. After the time of his sus- 
pension had passed, and he was thereby reinstated, he may be a third time charged 
with the same offence, and tried, found guilty, and indefinitely suspended. Subse- 
quently, and for the fourth time, he may be charged for the same, tried, found 
guilty, and expelled. Thus for one offence, a Mason may be made to suffer all the 
four penalties known to masonic law. We cannot believe that the organic law of 
Masonry can be made the instrument of such great injustice and oppression.” 

This is certainly a very perplexing question, and yet we have found no difficulty 
In concurring with the views expressed by the majority of the Committee. For the 
question owes all the perplexity in which it has been involved to the principle of 
technicality which was introduced into it by the minority. The technicalities of the 
municipal law, by which rogues escape while good men are often made to suffer, 
form no part or parcel of an enlightened system of masonic jurisprudence. One of 
our old English dramatists, speaking of the law, says 

M it is the kingdom's nose, 

By which she smells out all these rich transgressors. 

Nor is ’t of flesh, but merely made of wax ; 

And ’tis within the power of us lawyers 
To wrest this nose of wax which way we please.” 

Now, It is the blessing of masonic law that it is cursed with no such convenient 
instrument, and that the loopholes of escape so often resorted to in the administra- 
tion of the law of the land, in the form of “ demurrers to the indictment,” or “ pleas 
in abatement,” or “ pleas in bar,” are utterly unknown and unrecognized in the ad- 
ministration of masonic justice. 

To come to a correct apprehension of the question before us, we must remember 
that it is a long-settled principle of masonic law, that every offence which a Mason 
commits is an Injury to the whole fraternity, inasmuch as that the bad oondnct of a 
■ingle member reflects discredit on the whole institution. This is a very old and 
well established principle of the institution ; and hence we find the old Gothic con- 
tutions declaring that “ a Mason shall harbor no thief or thief s retainer,” and as- 
signing as a reason, “ lest the craft should come to shame.” The safety of the insti- 
tution requires that no evil-disposed member should be tolerated with impunity in 
bringing disgrace on the craft. And therefore, although the minority of the Com- 
mittee referred, in defence of their position, to that well-known maxim of the com- 
mon law — nemo debet bis punlri pro uno ddicto — that is, “ that no one should be 
twice placed in peril of punishment for the same crime yet the majority might 
with better effect have referred to that other and fundamental maxim— solus populi 
mtprema lex — which may, in its application to Masonry, be well translated : “ the 
well-being of the Order is the find great law.” To this everything else must yield ; 
and therefore, if a member, having been accused of a heinous offence, and tried, shall 
on bis trial, for want of sufficient evidence, be acquitted, or being convicted, shall, 
for the same reason, be punished by an inadequate penalty— and if be shall thus be 
permitted to remain in the Institution with the stigma of the crime upon him, 
** whereby the craft comes to shame f* then, if new and more sufficient evidence 
shall be subsequently discovered, St is just and right that a new trial shall be had, 
so that he may, on tills newer evidence, receive that punishment which will vindi- 
cate the reputation of the Order. No technicalities of law, no plea of autrtfois ac~ 
quit, nor mere verbal exception, should be allowed for the escape of a guilty mem- 
ber ; for so long as he lives in tiie Order, every man is subject to its discipline. A 
hundred wrongful acquittals of a bad member, who still bears with hljn the re- 
proach of his evil life, can never discharge the Order froqi its paramount duty of 
protecting its own good fame and removing the delinquent members from its fold. 
To this great duty all private and individual rights and privileges, npist succumb, 
for the vx&betng ef the Order is the first great lax in Masonry . 
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We think* therefore, that under the drmnteaoee, the Meeter of the lodge, hi 
the case here referred to, was perfectly justified, by the principles of masonic juris- 
prudence, in ordering a new trial. 

— "to oc^oq ^ 1 1 

C HL A. n I T Y. 

In commenting on that chapter in St Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, in whioh 
this passage occurs : “ And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; bat the 
greatest of these is charity ” — John Wesley makes the following remarks, which 
would form as appropriate a part of a masonic lecture as they would of a sermon. 
They are at least well worth the reading of every Mason : 

“ St. Paul’s word is Ayamj, exactly answering to the plain English word Zovs. 
And accordingly it is so rendered in all the eld translations of the Bible. So 
it stood in William Tdidal’s Bible, which, I suppose, was the first English transla- 
tion of the whole Bible. So it was also in the Bible published by the authority of 
King Henry VLLL So it was likewise in ail the editions ef the Bible that were 
successively published iu England during the reign of King Edward VI, Queen 
Elizabeth, and King James L Hay, so It is fonnd in the Bibles of King Charles Ps 
reign : I believe to the period of it. The first Bibles I have seen, wherein the word 
was changed, were those printed by Roger Daniel and John Field, printers to the 
Parliament, in the year 1649. Hence it seems probable that the alteration was 
made during the sitting of the Long Parliament : probably it was then that the 
Latin word Charity was put in place of the English word Love. It was an unhappy 
hour this alteration was made ; the ill effects of it remain to this day ; and these 
may be observed, not only among the poor and illiterate ; not only thousands 
of common men and women no more understand the word Charity than they do the 
original Greek : but the same miserable mistake has diffused itself among men of 
education and learning. Thousands of these are misled thereby, and imagine that 
the Charity treated of m ibis chapter refers chiefly, if not wholly, to outward actions, 
and to mean little more than aims-giving t I have heard many sermons preached 
upon this chapter, particularly before the University of Oxford, and I never heard 
more than one wherein the meaning of it was not totally misrepresented. But had 
the old and proper word Love been retained, there would have been no room for 
misrepresentation.” 

Sincerely do we wish, with the venerable Wesley, that the good old Saxon word 
had been retained. If our lectures, borrowing their language from Scripture, had 
told us that the three principal rounds of the theological ladder consisted of Jt» Uh, 
Hope , and Love, many a Mason would have been saved from felling into the too 
common but egregious error of mistaking Masonry for an institution founded for the 
sole purpose of granting eleemosynary aid to its members. Almsgiving would 
then be viewed, as it really is, as nothing more than an incidental and accidental 
principle of oar association ; while the true purpose of the Order, to inculcate love 
to our fellow-beings as a necessary result of our dependence on God — to institute 
and forever preserve the holy brotherhood of humanity — would have been placed 
in bold relief Our lecture-mongers and ritual-makers would not have dwelt so 
much on ceremonies and explanations whioh teach the duty of granting pecuniary 
aid to a distressed brother— although, of course, that duty should not be neglected 
—but they would have placed it in a subordinate position to that nobler duty, 
which our patron, St John, so often reiterated to his disciples, when he is said to 
have made the whole burthen of his discourses, from day to day, consist only in this 
sentence : “ Little children, love one another.” 

Charity, in its colloquial sense — alms-giving— aid to the poor and the distressed 
—would not, if this were the case, be neglected ; for this principle is the necessary 
result of all the associations of men for friendly purposes— not of Masonry more 
than of any other— but love— brotherly love — would have been encouraged and in- 
culcated as the crowning glory of our Order, and the Mason would have been 
taught to feel for his brother in wealth or his brother in poverty— in health or la 
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sickness — in joy or insorrow — the same true, abiding ^Section which springs from 
a knowledge that we are all children of one Father. 

Among the saints of the Roman Calendar, there is one, a monk of Thebes, Oxuph- 
mm by name, whose only claim to veneration is that he retired to the desert and 
dwelt for three score years in a cave, never having during that whole period be- 
held the free of a human being or uttered a word of his mother tongue except in 
prayer. Bnt this saint, hungry and thirsty, and naked and cold, and suffering all 
this for what he blindly believed to be the love of God, possessed nothing of that 
charity which the apostle extolled and the Mason is taught to practice, for he 
wanted love to his fellow man. 

Oh ! If this cold word Charity could be erased from our ritual, as it should be 
from Sr Paul’s Epistle, and the true word Love substituted in its place, what good 
would the change do to Christians— of what infinite advantage would it be to all 
Masons ? It would be constantly reminding us of the great mission In which, as an 
Order, we are engaged, to establish and perpetuate the eternal fellowship of man. 

And then we should teach the aspirant that the three principal rounds of the 
theological ladder are IhUh, Hope , and Love, which admonish us to have frith in 
God, hope of immortality, and love to all mankind. But the greatest of these is 
love ; because frith is lost in sight, for when we see, we believe not by frith but by 
demonstration ; hope ends in fruition, for when we possess the object, we need no 
longer hope for it ; bat love extends beyond the grave through the boundless 
realms of eternity, for God himself is love. 

There is true Masonry in this— to look upon man, not as a pauper to be relieved, 
but as a brother to be loved. 


ORAJNTD LODGE OIT 3>TKW YORK. 

Tun »n»nal communication of the Grand Lodge of New York commenced on 
Tuesday, the 7th of June. The proceedings have not of course been published as 
yet, but we are indebted to other sources, and principally to a report in the New 
York Dispatch, for a condensed view of some of the most important transactions. 

Bro John L. Lewis, Jr., the Grand Master, delivered his annual address, which, 
It k needless to say, was characterized by his usual ability. 

Bro James Jknkixson, who, at the time of the Union, was tbs Grand Master of 
what was then known as the Sohismatie body, delivered a very neat address, which 
seems to have deservedly met with great applause. 

Bro Edwin Forest made a donation of five hundred dollars to the fond for build- 
ing an asylum for the widows and orphans of deceased Masons. This sum was the 
amount received by him as damages in an action for libel. 

The Grand Lodge recommended that every affiliated Mason in the State should 
be requested to subscribe twenty-five cents towards the Mount Vernon fond, to aid 
the association in paying the last instalment of $41,000, now nearly due, to the late 
proprietor of Mount Vernon, Mr John A. Washington. If the recommendation is 
complied with, the sum thus realized will be about seven thousand dollars. 

Ways and means were devised for increasing the Hall and Asylum fond, among 
which were a continuance of the annual ball, and a voluntary subscription of ten 
cents per month from every Mason in the State. 

The annual election resulted in the choice of the following Grand Officers : John 

L. Lewis, W. G. Master ; John W. Simons, D. G. Master ; Finlay M. Ring, S. G. 
Warden ; Clinton F. Paige, J. G. Warden ; Charles L. Church, G. Treasurer j Jas. 

M. Austin, G. Secretary ; William H. Drew, G. Lecturer. 

The meeting is said to have been one of the most harmonious ever held by the 
Grand Lodge of New York. 
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MORAL QtT-AX,»»ICA^TlOI5rS. 

It is some yew since Bro. Yoakum of Texas sailed our attention to the fret, that 
the very best exposition of the moral qualifications of a candidate for initiatioajato 
the mysteries of Freemasonry is to be fraud in the very words of the Book of the 
Law, which lies open upon our altars. We need go no further than to the fift e e n th 
and twenty-fourth Psalms, to learn who is the man that is At to enter within our 
portals. It is, and it is only, 

u He that hath clean hands and a pore heart ; 

Who hath not lifted up his soul unto sanity* 

Nor sworn deceitfully : 

He that walketh uprightly and worketb righteousness, 

And speaketh the truth in bis heart ; 

He that backbitetb not with his tongue, 

Hot doeth evil to bti neighbor, 

Hot taketh up a reproach against his neighbor; 

In whose eyes a rile person is contemned ; 

But he bonoreih them that fear the Lord. 

He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not ; 

He that putteth not out his money to usury, 

Nor taketh reward against the Innocent/’ 

What need of further rules ; better we cannot get These golden verses should 
be suspended in every lodge room of the land foa the study of all committees of in- 
vestigation on character. If they formed the criterion for the judgment on candi- 
dates applying for initiation, there would no longer be a necessity for the warning- 
cry that our lodges are making Masons too fret. The more of such men were made, 
the better It would be for the institution. 


PRESENTATION. 

Tan following paragraph is taken from the Loudon FI wmmon’s Matgarine for 
April, 1859, p. 808. . It is published simply as an Item of news, although the Bdfter 
4s not ashamed to say that the token of kindness has been inexpressibly gratifying 
to him: 

u A Just recognition of the talent, zeal, and learning of Dr A. G. Mackey was ren- 
dered during the late session of the Grand ^Chapter of South Carolina, by the pre- 
sentation from his numerous pupils and admirers of a silver pitcher, a beautiful 
specimen of decorative silver work, enriched with lotus work, and various tasty 
embosses upon its contour. The outside is divided into six compartments, two o I 
which contain the following inscription : 1 To Albert G Mackey, M. D., the Gama- 
liel of American Freemasonry. From the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of South 
Carolina. 6859.’ The other compartments bear specimens of the engraver’s art, 
the one enclosing the masonic mark of Dr Maqesy, aad the other a representation 
of a Grand High Priest in fUU robes. The presentation was made by the Rev. 
Comp. B. Johnson, Grand Chaplain, who briefly and happily expressed the regard 
entertained for Dr Mackey by his associates in the Order. The testimonial is most 
fitting, and the act will be hailed by all patrons of the Royal Arch as an evidence 
of appreciation, only excelled by the worthiness of its object” 


First Masonic Address.— The earliest masonic address of which we have any ac- 
count was one delivered in 1721 by the celebrated Dr Theofhiixs Desaguuxr^ 
the compiler, with Dr Anderson, of the Book pf Constitutions. This address is pro- 
bably not now extant, indeed we do not know that It was ever published. If in ex- 
istence, considering the time when it was delivered, at the very period of the re-or- 
ganization of Masonry, and the learning of the author, as well as his well-known 
masonic zeal, we might expect to find In it some important information as to the 
character and condition of the Institution at that early era of its re-orgsnlzation. 
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BIRTH, LIFE, AND DEATH OH* STONB3-BQTJ-AJEKHIR*S 

LoiDGm. 


IN THREE PARTS — BY ROB. MORRIS, G. M. OF KY. 

|}art Cfcirb — %\t 


Masonry has wonderful powers of self-healing. Her flesh is all 
sound. Her vital current is pure. Her habits temperate from youth ; 
her constitution is firmly toned and regular in maturity. Thus it hap- 
pens, that the deepest gash, the darkest bruise, the most ragged 
thrust, heal over so soon and so surely. They may leave a scar, but 
they leave no permanent effects, much less do they disable. But 
these remarks only relate to that sort of Freemasonry which is of the 
heart, and not of mere form. The common term, “ making Masons," 
(Robert Bums uses it in one of his letters^) conveys a sentiment that 
is not strictly masonic. God makes the Mason ; the lodge only pto- 
vol. rv. 12 167 
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nounce8 him free and accepted ; free to her privileges, accepted to her 
breast It has been said, that a poet is not made but bom one. We 
say not that a man is bom a Mason, bat we affirm that the real spe- 
culative work of Masonry, to which all our emblems, implements, etc., 
point, is a thing between the Mason and his God, and not of the 
lodge. Of what avail, then, it may be asked, is the masonic system, 
and where the advantages purchased at the cost of so much time and 
money ? In this, oh, critic ! that Masonry indorses the man, and 
makes him current ; Masonry puts him into congenial society, where 
his affinities are available, and his light may shine to advantage ; Ma- 
sonry removes him from the grosser, lower structure of humanity, 
where the cowans are and the bad spirits, and the rejected ashlars 
and the imperfect trunks, to a higher, rarer, purer ether, where (so 
far as human caution may go in selecting the good, and purging out 
the bad), he will fraternize with his equals ; Masonry makes him hap- 
pier by humanity, and makes humanity happier by him. 

Wondrous powers of self-healing has Masonry, when in the hearts 
of snch men. Time wears out his gnawing teeth in vain on such. 
Change leaves it for objects more available. Death acknowledges 
himself conquered here, except so far as the flesh is interested, and he 
suffers from gloomy doubts as to the final destination of that. Oh, 
that our golden circle inclosed no spirits, save those of Masons pre- 
pared first in heart l 

Yet, with all the vitality of Masonry, there are causes which, al- 
though they cannot destroy it, will retard its course, and temporarily 
clog its usefulness. It will exist — it is a principle, and death has no 
power over a principle — but like Christianity, during the long Middle 
Ages, it will only live in secret. Its fires will lie hidden in caves. Its 
solemn words will resound through the depths of solitude. 

We are about to record the sad tale of a lodge’s death. It is no 
new story; thousands will recognizeitsprincipal features in their own 
hard experience. It is no romance; hundreds of working lodges, 
once the most brilliant, the most active, the most pure, the most bene- 
volent, the most harmonious, have passed through similar disasters, 
and met a similar fate. Oh, may the living lav it deeply to heart ! 

The beginning of evil, says the wisest of Masons, is like the letting 
out of water — the beginning of evil at Stone Squarer’s Lodge, No. 
91, was going in debt. 1 How it happened nobody can recollect. All 
was going well. The gavel sound was regular ; it was perfectly re- 
cognized ; it was promptly obeyed. Peace and harmony prevailed. 
The old hall was good enough ; it was central ; it looked well enough 
since the new clapboarding was put on ; it was capacious ; it had be- 
come endeared to many as their home ; yet, after a few years, when 
prosperity had somewhat enervated the Order in the Bend, a proposi- 
tion was made by somebody to build a new one 1 Who originated 
the thought cannot be told. All the old members repudiate its paren- 
tage, and as they anxiously opposed it from the start, the fault must 
not be laid at their doors. 44 A man of wicked devices God will con- 
demn.” We do not venture to say that the motive here was a wicked 


1 There is a denomination of Christiana that will not dedicate a church until It is 
paid fort That ’b the true ma s o n i c principle. 
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one ; but it is singular that no one would father the project. Perhaps 
Brother Moran, if not the progenitor, may be styled tne earliest pa- 
tron of ft, for he rode over the highest hills, and through the lowest 
valleys, and all over the Bend, and across the river (for Stone-Squar- 
er’s now had several members on the other side), and exerted all his' 
influence as an individual Mason, to accomplish tne scheme. 

We doubt not whether such a course is masonic. We question 
whether any brother has a right thus to prejudice the minds of the 
craft, out of the lodge-room, either for or against a proposition. The 
open lodge is the place to which a candid, well-meaning brother should 
come to give his opinions, display his trestle-board, and answer the 
objections, if any there be. This log-rolling and pseudo-frankness in 
the fence-comers may serve in corrupt political-partisanship, but Ma- 
sonry acknowledges it not. 

At an October meeting, the day being stormy and cold, and the 
attendance scanty, the plan was first openly broached. A committee, 
of which brother Moran was chairman, made their report at the next 
stated meeting in favor of building a new house. 

The vote, however, was postponed, owing to the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the three Bells, and Brother Moses, the Pastmaster, who loudly 
declaimed against the injustice of such a course. Some cool words 
passed (so different from anything ever before heard within those 
walls, that the portrait of Brother Bronson started aghast with sur- 
prise^, and bad feelings took root that hour, which were never eradi- 

There was a full attendance at the December meeting, and a serious 
struggle. The debate was unmasonically warm. Every one of the 
original members braced himself up against the project. There were 
present no less than fifty-one of those who had received the degrees 
m Stone-Squarer’s — and, as these were, for the most part, undecided 
concerning the matter, they afforded an ample field for persuasion. A 
most ill-favored omen had met the eyes of the brethren as they rode 
up — old deacon Mowthphoole sitting on the horse-block, and looking 
happy as a bridegroom f Could the old vulture have scented the car- 
rion thus afar off! 

The arguments of brother Moran and his party were, that Stone- 
Squarer’s Lodge was now so popular that it was due to herself and 
the order to treat herself to a good house ; that by laying out the 
funds in hand, and incurring a debt of only about one thousand dol- 
lars, a magnificent edifice could be erected, sufficiently large for a store- 
house, ana offices below, superior to any other in the country ; that 
this enterprise would still further increase the popularity of the lodge 
in the Bend, and probably by means of fees from new members, tne 
whole amount could be raised in three years. Reference was made 
to the large memberships of the Sons of Temperance, and of the Odd- 
Fellows, who, by this time, had established themselves in the vicinity ; 
and comparisons, depreciatory to Masonry were made upon this head. 

In reply, it was contended by the old members, that their present 
hall was comfortable, sizeable, and best of all, paid for ; that there 
was no other building spot within two miles, it would occasion much 
inconvenience to the members ; that going in debt was usually fatal 
to charitable institutions everywhere; and finally, that the present 
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scheme had its origin in an uneasy desire for novelty, and not in the 
genuine spirit of Masonry. 

So the debate ran high until long past midnight. Warm words 
were uttered, verging slowly upon personalities, despite the Worship- 
ful Master’s cautious care. The vote was taken — it exhibited a ma- 
jority of twelve to build a new halL After a silence of a few minutes, 
a resolution in regard to place and plan came up, and excited still 
warmer feelings ; when the majority decided to accept a spot on the 
plank road, three miles south of Swipsey’s chapel, and to appropriate 
sixteen hundred dollars to the building (an expenditure which would 
involve the lodge more than one thousand dollars in debt, a place far 
from being central or appropriate). Old Mowthphoole, sitting as he 
was on the horse-block, and a little hard of hearing into the bargain, 
distinctly heard the vociferous demand of more than one of the breth- 
ren for an immediate dimit. 

The hall, of course, was erected, and in speedy time, for the unholy 
spirit which originated the project is a working spirit . It was a beau- 
tiful edifice, beyond doubt, and worthy the craft, but at its dedication 
there was no w God speed you no delegations from abroad ; no pre- 
sage of prosperity ; its beams were disunion, its foundation unfrater- 
nal discords, its capstone disorder. Mowthphoole, as he returned 
home drunk from the ceremony, imparted this prophetic secret to his 
venerable wife : w The beer ’s arworking, old woman — the thing will 
run ’bout right, jiss as I told you — comparisons drawn between the 
calling of a distiller and an antimason, which portended small good 
to the Order. 

A permanent debt was henceforth entailed on the lodge, the first 
consequence of which was a slackening in the mode of investigating 
the character of applicants. Large expectations had been predicted 
upon the fees of new members to liquidate the debt, and for the first 
time in the history of Stone Squarers Lodge, No. 91, these fees were 
made a paramount object. 

The blocks soon began to come in from the quarry, neither hewn, 
squared, nor numbered in a masonic sense. Rough ashlars w ere inar- 
tistically laid in the w all, the Master Masons endeavoring, by their 
trowels, to smooth over the imperfections of shape, and want of 
polish, by means of much mortar. Instead of well-concealed joinings, 
so close that the eye could not detect them ; instead of a general sur- 
face of wall, that should seem more like the workmanship of the Al- 
mighty than man, large cracks were left, so glaring and unscientific, 
that even the abundance of mortar could not hide them. This showed 
a want of affinity among the members, and that the applicants were 
not in a state of heart preparation so essentially necessary in specu- 
lative Masonry. 

Heretofore, Stone-Squarer’s Lodge had held a proud pre-eminence 
in the Grand Lodge, for punctuality in sending up annual dues ; now 
for the first time and to the keen mortification of the brother Moses, 
the representative, a petition went up instead of money, humbly ask- 
ing a remission on the score of a costly building, and a heavy debt. 
Of course the venerable mother granted the request, but the financial 
character of Stone-Squarer’s was for ever lost. 

Death now stepped in, as death will, when least wanted, and weak 
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ened the arms of the lodge. He called brother Moses from labor to 
refreshment, and the faithful brother obediently arose. He called two 
of the Bells, leaving the third broken-hearted that he could not fol- 
low, and they too cheerfully left the quarries, and marched up to the 
Grand Overseer to render in their accounts. 

He called the faithful carpenter, and the faithful carpenter dropped 
the tools which his sinewy arms had wielded so long and so well, and 
joined the shadowy host, who approached the Grand Orient, where 
there is more light. 

In the lodge Bible the column of Deaths began to exhibit a pain- 
ful array. The decease of brother Boxton, recorded in our second 
part, had only bound the order together, but now there was a real 
niatus which could not be filled. The loose methods of business, 
lawful in the other secret societies around them, the facile ins and 
the easy outs were working evil to Masonry in the Bend, and though 
the order of every month grew larger, it every month grew weaker. 
44 Cases of emergency,” as they are facetiously styled, cases in which 
the applicant about to travel impatiently desires the three degrees in 
a single month, began to thicken, and now it was but rare that any 
applicant w^as more than two months going through. 44 Suitable pro- 
ficiency,” a subject on which the Grand Lecturer had so well instruct- 
ed them, was construed to mean a private examination, by some good- 
natured brother who would easily vouch to the lodge that the candi- 
date was apt. 

Will the reader be surprised now to learn, considering that this 
masonic temple had got so much unmasonic material in it, that a quar- 
rel, an unbrotherly fracas, happened between two of the members, a 
quarrel, in which horrid words passed on both sides, in which — oh ! 
tnat our hand should record it — blows, cruel blows, such as felled the 
gentle Abel to the earth, were interchanged. 

A lodge of inquiry met promptly to investigate the case. All the 
older members, in whom remained the spirit of the craft, suggested 
the application of the rigid law to both (for blows between Masons 
come next to the unpardonable sin), but the majority refused to dis- 
cipline the members, beyond a mere reprimand. This drove the patri- 
archs from the lodge, for they declared they could now hear the crack- 
ingof the temple-walls preparatory to its fall. 

There began now to circulate, instead of the legitimate masonic 
coin, slanders, bickerings, and scandals. To save any sensitiveness of 
conscience, that might be left among the members on this subject, a 
change was made in the form of engagement, concerning evil-speak- 
ing ; so that what was originally a strongly-worded injunction against 
slander was softened into a weak, ambiguous clause, which, if it meant 
anything, left doors of escape large and numerous as the gates of 
Thebes. 

The heavy debt hanging over the lodge dried up all the channels of 
charity. We are not certain but that this was the worst of all. An 
appeal from the brethren of a neighboring town, destroyed by a tor- 
nado, was rejected on this account ; the three widows, whose merito- 
rious labors with their needles, had been aided by the lodge to sup- 
port and educate their children, drew no more from that source. The 
school, the dying bequest of brother Bronson, was permitted to cease 
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its operations, and the well-informed instructor to leave the Bend, 
and seek elsewhere for employment. 

And now that the morality of Masonry had degenerated, the code 
of by-laws must be altered to correspond. There was a general com- 
plaint against the old ones, especially against that clause which de- 
nounced blasphemy and intemperance, under severe penalties. It was 
asserted that there were many worthy Masons (?) wno practiced these 
things to some extent, and that as the by-laws could not be put in 
force, therefore they should be modified ; also, that many persons who 
would make valuable Masons (?) were restrained from petitioning the 
lodge, on account of these stringent by-laws. There was salt enough 
among a few to oppose these sentiments in the true spirit, but the 
majority sustained them, and a committee appoited to revise the by- 
laws, left the obnoxious clauses out. 

Oh, how the anties laughed when they heard this. The old deacon 
rebuilt his distillery at once, and at the raising of it was largely as- 
sisted by Masons 9 hands. It was rumored the next week that several 
who got drunk on that occasion wore the brand, but the boys couldn ’t 
find it though they searched faithfully. 

When Elder Flint heard this, he sent the lodge a written discourse 
from the text, u Fear and a snare is come upon you, desolation and de- 
struction ;” but the lodge refused to hear it read, and it was hove over 
among the rubbish. When Grand Lecturor Bruce heard of it he 
wrote them a long letter which they could not refuse to read, in which 
he quoted liberally from the first great light of Masonry, in such pas- 
sages as these: w The work of a man God will render unto him, and 
cause every man to find according to his ways.” w Shall he that hateth 
right govern ?” “ I will pay thee my vows, O ! God, which my lips 

have uttered and my mouth hath spoken.” 

The erection of the distillery, or rather the deterioration of public 
morals in which it had its origin, led to the establishment of a grog 
shop on the plank road, under the very nose of the lodge-room. The 
Sunday-school was, of course, discontinued, and the children resumed 
their sabbath-breaking, their fishing, and their romping unchecked. 

There was yet one good masonic feeling in the fiend worthy of 
notice. Most of the wives and daughters of the Masons had shown 
their fixed regard for the Order in its purer days, and their apprecia- 
tion of its merits, by consenting to receive the various androgynous 
degrees in vogue among them, and they had met statedly, once a 
quarter, in the lodge-room, for instruction on this subject. But now 
that men were made Masons, with whom they could not associate out 
of the lodge, they (me and all took a stand (was it not a noble one, 
confess it, brother Masons?) against it. They refused to meet in the 
lodge-room any more. They refused to acknowledge the signs and 
token of recognition. They returned their medals, destroyed their 
regalia, and abandoned such Masonry for ever. All honor to female 
purity for the act ! 

With this, also fell through the regular lodge of instruction, which 
had been sustained for several years. 

The necessity of raising money to pay interest on the amount of 
debt, and to meet instalments of the principal, was now the most 
urgent one in the minds of the fraternity. It led to many other evils 
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than those referred to. The lodge, dropping the old-fashioned system 
part by part, began to confer degrees on a credit, in eases where the 
applicants had not funds convenient, and soon it was understood, that 
if no other objection appeared against petitioners, the want of cash in 
hand would be overlooked. Promissory notes were taken for fees. 
These being indorsed by the lodge were sold at a discount to the 
lodge creditors. Some of them came back unpaid, which led to bick- 
erings, trials, and in one instance to expulsion. 

By this time the Division of Sons of Temperance had died out. 
The Odd Fellows, too, had disoovered that the Bend was not the field 
for their plough ; and the charters of these two organizations being 
surrendered, their members, who had got a slight taste of secret so- 
cieties, came one and all, claiming to be made Masons. Very few of 
them were refused. The absurd plea, that any good Odd Fellow, or 
good Son of Temperance, is good enough for Masonry, was admitted; 
and by their accession a large part of the crushing debt was liqui 
dated. 

It has been said that the immense national debt of Great Britain 
binds her heterogeneous materials into one mass, as the heavy rider 
on our western fences holds the more slender poles firmly down ; but 
this cannot be said of masonic debts. Possibly the remainder might 
have been paid off in a year or two, but, unfortunately, brother 
Watch, the treasurer, died, leaving his accounts in such unmasonic 
confusion, and his estate so insolvent, that the fraternity could never 
reclaim a dollar of their funds in hand at the time of his death. 

As an instance of the loss of lodge-pride, since the first year of its 
organization, brother Robinson, who went to the Grand Lodge as re- 
presentative, and advanced his expenses out of his own pocket, could 
never get the amount refunded ! He entered suit against the lodge, 
and was expelled for it 1 

About this time there came through the Bend a lecturer from a 
distant State, a young, finical genius, who, having somewhere picked 
up a few hundred questions and answers, snarled up like a hank of 
suk at that, came into the Bend, and offered his services to lecture. 
They were greedily accepted. His superficial views were so eagerly 
received that serious changes, serious enough, at least, to call for the 
attention of the Grand Lodge, were made in the work. The ancient 
landmarks were shamefully disregarded. Additions — distortions — 
omissions — howpainful to see such unmethodic marks on the old 
trestle-board. The modem orders of architecture were introduced to 
the weakening and disfigurement of the whole temple. Oh, for a 
Solomon, to drive all such unauthorized master builders from the 
hill! 

The memberships had now become so numerous, that even had the 
original by-laws been continued, it was, perhaps, impracticable to 
govern them with true masonic discipline. There were many whom 
the Worshipful Master did not know by sight. More than one hun- 
dred Masons, bound by insufficient by-laws, governed by timid officers 
— what result other than disaster could be anticipated. Instances 
may possibly be found where as large a number live together for 
awhile in peace, but the cases are too rare to justify the experiment 
and the risk of failure. 
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The very prosperity of the Bend, with its plank-road and other im- 
provements, by making many of the older Masons wealthy, drew their 
attention from Masonry. Strange ingratitude ! how unworthy of the 
Order ! 

In our second chapter we pointed to an instance in which the lodge 
refused to let a member dimit unless he was preparing to remove. 
This is, doubtless, the ancient mode, but it was long lost in Stone* 
Squarer’s Lodge, No. 91. Since the liabilities incurred for the build- 
ing, the annual dues were necessarily raised in amount, and this afforded 
an excuse for more than a score of the members to dimit. At festi- 
val occasions, and at funerals, they were out ; mid they anticipated 
masonie honors over their own remains ; but Masonry henceforward, 
got nothing out of them. 

Oh, that this painful death scene of a lodge were over ! Our pen 
moves unwillingly as it thus records the shadows of Freemasonry. 

If it be a subject of distress to survey the ruins of palaces and 
cities, the piles, shapeless and black* left by the destructive conflagra* 
tion ; if the sight of a battle-field, heaped with the dead, and quiver- 
ing with the dving, and scarlet with the gore, be terrible to human 
sensibilities, what, when we behold moral desolation I what, when we 
stand by the wreck of moral enterprise ! what, when we gaze upon 
the body and the blood of moral death 1 

Such were our feelings a twelvemonth back, when we crossed the 
river into the Bend, and through it, up the hills, towards Elgin. At 

the hospitable mansion of brother N , one of the last members of 

Stone-Squarer’s Lodge, No. 91, we received that fraternal attention 
that never blunts by use. From his own mouth we gathered the 
closing events in the career of the ill-fated lodge. 

Remarking that all the moral interests of the Bend had retrograded, 
he informed me that five places, in which strong drink was retailed, 
were now to be found along the plank-road ; that the various evange- 
lical denominations barely sustained their organization; and that an- 
other distiUory had been started near Mowtnphoole’s. He said the 
antimasons shouted over the destruction of the temple, and sang 
doggerel songs concerning its fate. He said, with a sigh, that the old 
fatalist church was daily rising in importance, and that Deacon M. 
had given up whiskey-making to his sons, and taken to preaching, his 
text for all sorts of sermons being the evils of Masontree. 

The immediate downfall of the lodge was thus stated : 

A difficulty had occurred about the election of officers — so serious 
in its nature as to attract the attention of the Grand Lodge. That 
body appointed a committee of three to settle it. Of this committee 
brother Bruce, Grand Lecturer, was chairman. The affair seemed to 
be in a fair way of adjustment, for the committee had taken testimony 
both in and out of the lodge, and had finally decided that the parties 
should compromise the quarrel, and resume masonic friendship re- 
gardless of the past. 

The injured party, an old Mason, declared that he understood it to 
be a masonic dutv to submit to the lodge, so he walked clear across 
the room, and offered his hand, with theldndest feeling, to the offend- 
ing brother. Would you think it? eaa you believe it of a Mason ? 
The other party, one of the new batch, one who knew nothing more 
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binding in Masonry than in those societies where men receive privi- 
leges, but yield none, utterly refused the hand (the symbol of fidelity, 
in all ages recognized and acknowledged), ana declared the compro- 
mise unsatisfactory ! The adjustment was not pursued farther. The 
committee returned home in disgust. The Grand Lecturer, reporting 
to the Grand Lodge, said there was no remedy for Stone-Squarer’s 
Lodge, No. 91, but death; that it was an incurable consumption, and 
the patient must speedily sink under it. 

His prediction was soon fulfilled. 

For several months a quorum would not sit to organize the lodge. 
At last a few came by common consent, sold the house to the credi- 
tors, sold the jewels and regalia, divided the library out by lot among 
the members, and retired to return no more. 

That very night the building caught fire, and when the sun arose 
(that great luminary, whose life-giving and light-giving rays had been 
so misrepresented there), he beneld but a heap of coals and ashes, 
where once stood the boast and pride of the Order. 

So perished Stone-Squarer’s Lodge, No. 91, an institution organized 
for usefulness to man, and honor to God. It will be a generation be- 
fore Masonry can again rear its head in that quarter. In the mean- 
time, all the interests of religion, morality education and progress are 
neglected. Who is responsible for this ? To whose charge will irre- 
igion, vice, ignorance and lethargy be laid in the final settlement ? 
God knoweth. May he be very merciful to the sons of men. 


THE TTNT3KR DOG IN THE OTGUTT. 

I know that the world, that the great, big world, 

From the peasant up to the lung, 

Has a different tale from the tale I tell, 

And a different song to sing. 

But for me— and I care not a single fig 
If they say I am wrong, or am right — 

I shall always go for the maker dog, 

For the under god in the fight 

I know that the world, that the great, big world, 

Will never a moment stop 

To see which dog may be in the fhult, 

But will shout for the dog on top. 

But for me, I never shall pause to ask 
Which dog may be in the right, 

For my heart will beat, while it beats at all, 

For the under dog in the fight 

Perchance what I ’ve said I had better not said, 

Or U were better I bad said it incog ; 

But with heart and with glass filled cnock to the brim, 
Here ’s a health to the bottom dog. 


Modest. — A young man, a member of an evangelical church, ad- 
vertises in a local paper for board in a pious family, where his Chris- 
tian example would be considered a compensation. 
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CHAPTER XII. — A SEVERE SENTENCE. 

Such a series of violent incidents of oonrse created excitement 
beyond onr own boundaries. There was a group of plantations upon 
the river lying side by side, and all having a frontage upon the water ; 
they formed the M settlement.” Through these ran the report, spread- 
ing like wildfire ; and within the hour white men could be seen com- 
ing from every direction. Some were on foot — -poor hunters who 
dwelt on the skirts of the large plantations; others — the planters 
themselves, or their overseers — on horseback. All carried weapons 
— rifles and pistols. A stranger might have supposed it the rendez- 
vous of a militia w muster,” but the serious looks of those who as- 
sembled gave it a different aspect ; it more resembled the gathering 
of the frontier upon the report of some Indian invasion. 

In one hour more than fifty white men were upon the ground — 
nearly all who belonged to the settlement. 

A jury was quicldy formed, and Yellow Jake put upon his trial. 
There was no law in the proceedings, though legal formality was fol- 
lowed in a certain rude way. These jurors were themselves sovereign 
— they were the lords of the land, and, in cases like this, could easfly 
improvise a judge. They soon found one in planter Ringgold, our 
adjoining neighbor. My father declined to take part in the proceed- 
ings- 

The trial was rapidly gone through with. The facts were fresh and 
clear ; I was before their eyes with my arm in a sling, badly cut. 
The other circumstances which led to this result were all detailed. 
The chain of guilt was complete. The mulatto had attempted the 
lives of white people. Of course, death was the decree. 

What mode of death ? Some voted for hanging ; but by most of 
these men hanging was deemed too mild. Burning met the approba- 
tion of the majority. The judge himself cast his vote for the severer 
sentence. 

My father pled mercy — as least so far as to spare the torture — but 
the stem jurors would not listen to him. They had all lost slaves of 
late — many runaways had been reported — the proximity of the In- 
dians gave encouragement to defection. They charged ray father 
with too much leniency — the settlement needed an example — they 
would make one of Yellow Jake, that would deter all who were dis- 
posed to imitate him. His sentence was, that he should be burnt 
alive I 

Thus did they reason, and thus did they pronounce. 

• It is a grand error to suppose that the Indians of North America 
have been peculiar in the habit of torturing their captive foes. In 
most well-authenticated cases, where cruelty has been practised by 
them, there has been a provocative deed of anterior date — some 
grievous wrong — and the torture was but a retaliation. Human na- 
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tare has yielded to the temptings of revenge in all ages — and ferocity 
can be charged with as much justice against white skin as against rea 
skin. Had the Indians written the story of border warfare, the 
world might have modified its belief in their so-called cruelty. 

It is doubtful if, in all their history, instances of ferocity can be 
found that will parallel those often perpetrated by white men upon 
blacks — many of whom have suffered mutilation — torture— death — for 
the mere offence of a word ! certainly often for a blow, since such is 
a written law ! 

Where the Indians have practised cruelty it has almost always been 
in retaliation ; but civilized tyrants have put men to the torture with- 
out even the palliating apology of vengeance. If there was revenge, 
it was not of that natural kind to which the human heart gives way, 
when it conceives deep wrong has been done ; but rather a mean 
spite, such as is often exhibited by the dastard despot towards some 
weak individual within his power. 

No doubt, Yellow Jake deserved death. His crimes were capital 
ones ; but to torture him was the will of his judges. 

My father opposed it, and a few others. They were outvoted and 
overruled. The awful sentence was passed ; and they who had de- 
creed it at once set about carrying it into execution. 

It was not a fit scene to be enacted upon a gentleman’s premises ; 
and a spot was selected at some distance from the house, ftirther 
down the lake-edge. To this place the criminal was conducted — the 
crowd, of course, following. 

Some two hundred yards from the bank a tree was chosen as the 
place of execution. To this tree the condemned was to be bound, 
and a log-fire kindled around him. 

My father would not witness the execution ; I alone of our family 
followed to the scene. The mulatto saw me, and accosted me with 
words of rage. He even taunted me about the wound he had given, 
glorying in the deed. He was no doubt under the belief that I was 
one of his greatest foes. I had certainly been the innocent witness 
of his crime, and chiefly through my testimony he had been con- 
demned ; but I was not revengeful. I would have spared him the 
terrible fate he was about to undergo — at least its tortures. 

We arrived upon the ground. Men were already before us, collect- 
ing the logs, and piling them up around the trunk of the tree ; others 
were striking a tire. Some joked and laughed ; a few were heard 
giving utterance to expressions of hate for the whole colored race. 

Young Ringgold was especially active. This was a wild youth — 
on the eve of manhood, of somewhat fierce harsh temper — a family 
characteristic. 

I knetv that the young fellow affected my sister Virginie; I had 
often noticed his partiality for her ; and he could scarcely conceal his 
jealousy of others who came near her. His father was the richest 

E lanter in the settlement ; and the son, proud of his superiority, be- 
eved himself welcome everywhere. I did not think ne was very 
welcome with Virginia, though I could not tell. It was too delicate 
a point upon which to question her, for the little dame already 
esteemed herself a woman. 

Ringgold was neither handsome nor graceful He was sufficiently 
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intelligent, but overbearing to those beneath him in station — not an 
uncommon fault among the sons of rich men. He had already gained 
the character of being resentful. In addition to all, he was dissipat- 
ed — too often found with low company in the forest cock-pit. 

For my part, I did not like him. I never cared to be with him as 
a companion ; he was older than myself bnt it was not that — I did 
not like his disposition. Not so my father and mother. By both was 
he encouraged to frequent our house. Both probably desired him for 
a future son-in-law. They saw no faults in him. The glitter of gold 
has a binding influence upon the moral eye. 

This young man, then, was one of the most eager for the punish- 
ment of the mulatto, and active in the preparations. His activity 
arose partly from a natural disposition to be cruel. Both he and his 
father were noted as hard task-masters, and to be 44 sold to Mass’ 
Ringgold” was a fate dreaded by every slave in the settlement. 

But young Ringgold had another motive for his conspicuous beha- 
viour ; he fancied he was playing the knight-errant by this show of 
friendship for our family — for Virginia. He was mistaken. Such 
unneeessary cruelty to the criminal met the approbation of none of 
us. It was not likely to purchase a smile from my good sister. 

The young half-blood, Powell, was also present. On hearing the 
hue and cry he had returned, and now stood in the crowd looking on, 
but taking no part in the proceedings. 

Just then the eye of Ringgold rested upon the Indian boy, and I 
could perceive that it was instantly lit up by a strange expression. 
He was already in possession of all the details. He saw in the dark- 
skinned youth the gallant preserver of Virginia’s life, but it was not 
with gratitude that he viewed him. Another feeling was working in 
his breast, as could plainly be perceived by the scornful curl that 
played upon his lips. 

More plainly still by the rude speech that followed : 

44 Hilloa ! redskin !” he cried out, addressing himself to the young 
Indian, w you ’re sure you had no hand in this business ? eh, red- 
skin.” 

44 Redskin !” exclaimed the half-blood in a tone of indignation, at 
the same time fronting proudly to his insulter — “ Redskin you call 
me ? My skin is of better color than yours, you white-livered lout !” 

Ringgold was rather of a sallow complexion. The blow hit home. 
Not quicker is the flash of powder than was its effect ; but his asto- 
nishment at being thus accosted by an Indian, combined with his 
rage, hindered him for some moments from making a reply. 

Others were before him, and cried out : 

44 O ! Lordy ! such talk from an Injun !” 

44 Say that again 1” cried Ringgold, as soon as he had itecovered 
himself. 

44 Again if you wish — white-livered lout !” cried the half-blood, giv- 
ingiuS emphasis to the phrase. 

The words were scarcely out before Ringgold’s pistol cracked ; but 
the bullet missed its aim ; and next moment the two clinched, seizing 
each other by the throat. 

Both came to the ground, but the half-blood had the advantage. 
He was uppermost, and no doubt would quickly have despatched his 
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white antagonist — for the ready blade was gleaming in his grasp — 
but the knife was struck oat of his hand ; and a crowd of men, rush- 
ing to the spot, pulled the combatants apart. 

Some were loud against the Indian lad, and called for his life ; but 
there were others with finer ideas of fair play, who had witnessed 
the provocation, and, despite the power of the Ringgolds, would not 
suffer him to be sacrificed. I had resolved to protect him as far as I 
was able. 

What would have been the result it is difficult to guess ; but at 
that crisis a sudden diversion was produced by the cry — that Yellow 
Jake had escaped! 


CHAPTER HD. — THE CHASE. 

I looked around. Sure enough, the mulatto was making off. 

The rencontre between Ringgold and the Indian monopolized at- 
tention, and the criminal was for the moment forgotten. The knife 
knocked out of Powell’s hands had fallen at the feet of Yellow Jake. 
Unobserved in the confusion, he had snatched it up, cut the fastenings 
from his limbs, and glided off before any one could intercept him. 
Several clutched at him as he passed through the straggled groups ; 
but, being naked, he was able to glide out of their grasp, and in a 
dozen bounds he had cleared the crowd, and was running towards the 
shore of the lake. 

It seemed a mad attempt — he would be shot down or overtaken. 
Even so ; it was not madness to fly from certain death — and such a 
death. 

Shots w ere ringing ; at first they were the reports of pistols. The 
guns had been laid aside, and were leaning against trees and the ad- 
jacent fence. 

Their owners now ran to seize them. One after another was level- 
led ; and then followed a sharp rapid cracking, like file-firing from a 
corps of riflemen. 

There may have been good marksmen among the party — there 
were some of the best — but a man running for his life, and bounding 
from side to side, to avoid the stumps and bushes, offers but a very 
uncertain aim ; and the best shot may miss. 

So it appeared on this occasion. After the last rifle rang, the run- 
away was still seen keeping his onward course, apparently unscathed. 

The moment after, he plunged into the water, and swam boldly out 
from the shore. 

Some set to reloading their guns ; others, despairing of the time, 
fling them away ; and hastily pulling off hats, coats, and boots, rushed 
down to the lake, and plungea in after the fugitive. 

In less than three minutes from the time that the mulatto started 
off; a new tableau was formed. The spot that was to have been the 
scene of execution was completely deserted. One half the crowd was 
down by the shore, shouting and gesticulating ; the other half— full 
twenty m all— had taken to the water, and were swimming in perfect 
silence — their heads shewing above the surface. Away beyond — full 
fifty paces in advance of the foremost — appeared that solitary swim- 
mer — the object of pursuit ; his head of black tangled curls conspicu- 
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ous above the water, and now and then the yellow neck and shoul- 
ders, as he forged forward in the desperate struggle for life. 

A strange tableau it was, and bore strong resemblance to a deer- 
hunt — when the stag, close pressed, takes to the water, and the 
hounds, in full cry, plunge boldly after — but in this chase were the 
elements of a still grander excitement ; both the quarry and the pack 
were human. 

Not all human — there were dogs as well — hounds and mastiffs min- 
gled among the men, side by side with their masters in the eager pur- 
pose of pursuit. A strange tableau indeed ! 

Stray shots were still fired from the shore. Rifles had been reload- 
ed by those who remained ; and now and then the plash of the tiny 
pellet could be seen, where it struck the water far short of the distant 
swimmer. He needed no longer to have a dread of danger from that 
source ; he was beyond the range of the rifles. 

The whole scene had the semblance of a dream. So sudden had 
been the change of events, I could scarcely give credit to my senses, 
and believe it a reality. But the moment before, the criminal lay 
bound and helpless, beside him the pile upon which he was to bo 
burnt — now was he swimming far ana free, his executioners a hope- 
less distance behind him. Rapid had been the transformation — it 
hardly appeared real. Nevertheless, it was real — it was before the 
eyes. 

A long time, too, before our eyes. A chase in the water is a very 
different affair from a pursuit on dry land ; and, notwithstanding there 
was life and death on the issue, slow was the progress both of pursu- 
ers and pursued. For nearly half an hour we who remained upon the 
shore continued spectators of this singular contest. 

The frenzy of the first moments had passed away ; but there was 
sufficient interest to sustain a strong excitement to the last ; and some 
continued to shout and gesticulate, though neither their cries nor ac- 
tions could in anywise influence the result. No words of encourage- 
ment could have increased the speed of the pursuers ; no threats were 
needed to urge forward the fugitive. 

We who remained inactive bad time enough to reflect; and upon 
reflection, it became apparent why the runaway had taken to the wa- 
ter. Had he attempted to escape by the fields, he would have been 
pulled down by the dogs, or else overtaken by swift runners, for there 
were many swifter than he. There were few better swimmers, how- 
ever, and he knew it. For this reason, then, had he preferred the 
water to the woods, and certainly his chances of escape seemed alto- 
gether better. 

After all, he could not escape. The island for which he was mak- 
ing was about half a mile from the shore ; but beyond was a stretch 
of clear water of more than a mile in width. He would arrive at the 
island before any of his pursuers ; but what then ? Did he puiyose 
to remain there, in hopes of concealing himself among the bushes ? 
Its surface of several acres was covered with a thick growth of large 
trees. Some stood close by the shore, their branches draped with 
silvery tillandsia, overhanging the water. But what of this r There 
might have been cover enough to have given shelter to a bear or to a 
hunted wol£ but not to a hunted man — not to a slave who had drawn 
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the knife upon his master. No, no. Every inch of the thicket would 
be searched : to escape by concealing himself he might not. 

Perhaps he only meant to use the island as a resting-place ; and, 
after breathing himself, take once more to the water, and swim on for 
the opposite shore. It was possible for a strong swimmer to reach it ; 
but it would not be possible for him. There were skiffs and pirogues 
upon the river, both up and down. Men had already gone after them ; 
and, long before he could work his way across that wide reach, half a 
dozen keels would be cutting after him. No, no— he could not es- 
cape ; either upon the island, or in the water beyond, he would be 
captured. 

Thus reasoned the spectators, as they stood anxiously watching the 
pursuit. 

The excitement rose higher as the swimmers neared the island. It 
is always so at the approach of a crisis; and a crisis was near, 
though not such a one as the spectators anticipated. They looked to 
see the runaway reach the island, mount up the bank, and disappear 
among the trees. They looked to see his pursuers climb out close 
upon his heels, and perhaps hear of his capture before he could cross 
through the timber, and take to the w ater on the other side. 

Some such crisis w T ere they expecting ; and it could not be distant, 
for the mulatto w as now close into the edge of the island ; a few 
strokes would bring him to the shore ; he was swimming under the 
black shadows of the trees — it seemed as if the branches were over 
his head — as if he might have thrown up his hands and clutched 
them. 

The main body of his pursuers was still fifty yards in his rear ; but 
some, w ho had forged ahead of the rest, were within half that dis- 
tance. From where we viewed them, they seemed far nearer; in 
fact, it was easy to fancy that they w ere swimming alongside, and 
could have laid hands on him at any moment. 

The crisis was approaching, but not that which was looked for. 
The pursuit was destined to a far different ending from that anticipa- 
ted either by spectators or pursuers. The pursued himself little 
dreamed of the doom that was so near — a doom awfully appropriate. 

The swimmer was cleaving his way across the belt of black sha- 
dow ; we expected next moment to see him enter among the trees, 
when all at once he was seen to turn aside tow r ards us, and direct his 
course along the edge of the island. 

We observed this manoeuvre with some astonishment — we could 
not account for it ; it was clearly to the advantage of his pursuers, 
who now swam in a diagonal line to intercept him. 

What could be his motive ? Had he failed to find a landing-place ? 
Even so, he might have clutched the branches, and by that means 
have drawn himself ashore. 

Ha ! our conjectures are answered ; yonder is the answer ; yonder 
brown log that floats on the black water is not the trunk of a dead 
tree. It is not dead ; it has life and motion. See ! it assumes a form 
— the form of the great saurian, the hideous alligator! 

Its gaunt jaws are thrown up, its scolloped tail is erect, its breast 
alone rests upon the water. On this as a pivot it spins round and 
round, brandishing its tail in the air, and at intervals lashing the spray 
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aloft. Its bellowing is echoed back from the distant shores ; the lake 
vibrates under the hoarse barytone, the wood-birds flutter and cry, 
and the white crane mounts screaming into the air. 

The spectators stand aghast ; the pursuers have poised themselves 
in the water, and advance no further. One solitary swimmer is seen 
struggling on — it is he who swims for his life. 

It is upon him the eyes of the alligator are fixed. Why upon him 
more than the others ? They are all equally near. Is it the hand of 
God who takes vengeance ? 

Another revolution, another sweep of its strong tail, and the huge 
reptile rushes upon its victim. 

I have forgotten his crimes — I almost sympathise with him. Is 
there no hope of his escape ? 

See ! he has grasped the branch of a live-oak ; he is endeavoring to 
lift himself up — above the water — above the danger. Heaven 
strengthen his arms 1 

Ah, he will be too late ; already the jaws That crash ! The 

branch has broken ! 

He sinks back to the surface — below it. He is out of sight — he 
has gone to the bottom! and after him, open-mouthed and eager, 
darts the gigantic lizard. 

Both have disappeared from our view. 

The froth floats like a blanket upon the waves, clouting the leaves 
on the broken branch. 

We watch with eager eyes. Not a ripple escapes unnoted ; but no 
new movement stirs the surface, no motion is observed, no form comes 
up ; and the waves soon flatten over the spot. 

Beyond a doubt, the reptile has finished its work. 

Whose work? Was it the hand of God who took unerring ven- 
geance ? 

So they are saying around me. 

The pursuers have faced back, and are swimming towards us. 
None cares to trust himself under the black shadows of these island 
oaks. They will have a long swim before they can reach the shore, 
and some of them will scarcely accomplish it. They are in danger — 
but no, yonder come the skiffs and pirogues, that will soon pick them 
up. 

They have seen the boats, and swim slowly, or float upon the water, 
waiting their approach. 

They are taken in, one after another ; and all — both dogs and men 
— are now carried to the island. 

They go to continue the search — for there is still some doubt as to 
the fate of the runaway. 

They land — the dogs are sent through the bushes, while the men 
glide round the edge to the scene of the struggle. They find no 
track or trace upon the shore. 

But there is one upon the water. Some froth still floats— there is 
a tinge of carmine upon it — beyond a doubt it is the blood of the mu- 
latto. 

“ All right, boys !” cries a rough fellow ; “ that’s blueskin’s blood, 
I’ll sartify. He’s gone under an’ no mistake. Dum the varmint ! it’s 
clean spoilt our sport.” 
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The jest is received with shouts of boisterous laughter. 

In such a spirit talked the man-hunters, as they returned from the 
chase. 


chap. xnr. — eikggold’b bevenge. 

Gnlt the ruder spirits indulged in this ill-timed levity ; others of 
more reined nature regarded the incident with due solemnity — some 
even with a feeling of awe. 

Certainly it seemed as if the hand of God had interposed, so appro- 
priate had been the punishment — almost as if the criminal had perish- 
ed by his own contrivance. 

It was an awful death, but far less hard to endure than that which 
had been decreed by man. The Almighty had been more merciful ; 
and in thus mitigating the punishment of the guilty wretch, had re- 
buked his human judges. 


I looked around for the young Indian ; I was gratified to find he 
was no longer among the crowd. His quarrel with Ringgold had 
been broken off abruptly. I had fears that it was not yet ended. His 
words had irritated some of the white men, and it was through his 
being there, the criminal had found the opportunity to get off No 
doubt, had the latter finally escaped, there would have been more of 
it ; and even as matters stood, I was not without apprehensions about 
the safety of the bold half-blood. He was not upon his own ground 
— the other ride of the river was the Indian territory ; and therefore 
he might be deemed an intruder. True, we were at peace with the 
Indians ; but for all that, there was enough of hostile feeling betweeq 
the two races. Old wounds received in the war of 1818 still rankled 
in the breast. 

I knew Ringgold’s resentful character — he had been humiliated in 
the eyes of his companions ; for, during the short scuffle, the half- 
blood had had the best of it. Ringgold would not be content to let 


it drop — be would seek revenge. 

I was glad, therefore, on perceiving that the Indian had gone away 
from the ground. Perhaps he had himself become apprehensive of 
danger, and recroesed the river. There he would be safe from pur- 
suit. Rven Ringgold dared not follow him to the other ride, for the 
treaty laws could not have been outraged with impunity. The most 
reckless of the squatters knew this. An Indian war would have been 
provoked, and the supreme government, though not over scrupulous, 
had other views at the time. 

- I was turning to proceed homeward, when it occurred tome that I 
would accost Ringgold, and signify to him my disapproval of his con- 
duct. I was indignant at the manner in which he had acted— just 
angry enough to speak my mind. Ringgold was older than myself, 
and bigger ; but I was not afraid of him. On the contrary, I knew 
that he rather feared me. The insult he had offered to one who, but 
the hour before, had risked life for us, had sufficiently roused my 
blood, and I was determined to reproach him for it. With this inten- 
tion, I turned back to die crowd to look for him. He was not to be 
found. 
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“ Have you seen Arens Ringgold ?” I inquired of old Hickman. 

a Yes — jest gone,” was the reply. 

“ In what direction ?” 

“ Up river. See ’im gallop off wi’ Bill Williams an’ Ned Spence — 
desprit keen upon somethin’ they ’peared. x 

A painful suspicion flashed across my mind. 

“ Hickman,” I asked, “ will you lend me your horse for an hour or 
more ?” * ^ 

w My old critter ? Sartint sure will I ; a day, if you wants him. 
But Geordy,’ boy, you can’t ride wi’ your arm that way ? Fm sure 
you can’t” 

a O yes ; only help me into the saddle.” 

The old hunter did as desired ; and after exchanging another word 
or two, I rode off in the up-river direction. 

Up the river was a ferry ; and at its landing it was most likely the 
young Indian had left his canoe. Iq that direction, therefore, he 
should go to get back to his home, and in that direction Ringgold 
should not go to return to his, for the path to the Ringgold plantation 
led in a course altogether opposite. Hence the suspicion that occur- 
red to me on hearing that the latter had gone up the river. At such 
a time it did not look well, and in such company, still worse ; for I 
recognized in the names that Hickman had mentioned, two of the 
most worthless boys in the settlement. I knew them to be associates, 
or rather creatures, of Ringgold. 

My suspicion was that they had gone after the Indian, and of course 
with an ill intent. It was hardly a oonjecture ; I was almost sure of 
it ; and as I. advanced along the river-road, I became confirmed in the 
belief. I saw the tracks of their horses along the path that led to the 
ferry, and now and again I could make out the print of the Indian 
moccasin where it left its wet mark in the dust. I knew that his 
dress had not yet dried upon him, and the moccasin would still be 
saturated with water. 

I put the old horse to his speed. As I approached the landing, I 
could see no one, for there were trees all around it ; but the conflict 
of angry voices proved that I had conjectured aright. 

I did not stop to listen ; but, urging ray horse afresh, I rode on. 
At a bend of the road, I saw three horses tied to the trees. I knew 
they were those of Ringgold and his companions, but I could pot tell 
why they had left them. 

I stayed not to speculate, but galloped forward upon the ground. 
Just as I had anticipated, the three were there — the half-blood was 
in their hands. 

They had crept upon him unawares — that was why their horses had 
been left behind — and caught him just as he was about stepping into 
his canoe. He was imanne&i^for the rifle I bad given him was still 
wet, and the mulatto had made away with his knife — he couldoffer no 
resistance, mid was therefore secured at once. 

They had been quick about it, for they had already stripped off his 
hunting-shirt, and tied him to a tree. They w ere just about to vent 
their spite upon him — by flogging him on the hare bade with cow- 
hides which they carried in their hands. No doubt they would have 
laid them on heavily had I not arrived in time. 
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“ Shame, Arens Ringgold ! shame !” I cried as I rode up. “ This 
is cowardly, and I shall report it to the whole settlement.” 

Ringgold stammered out some excuse, but was evidently staggered 
at my sudden appearance. 

“ The durned Injun deserves it,” growled Williams. 

w For what, Master Williams ?” I inquired. 

“ For waggin’ his jaw so imperent to wite men ” 

a He’s got no business over here,” chimed in Spence ; u he has no 
right to come this side the river.” 

“ And you have no right to flog him, whether on this side or the 
other — no more than you have to flog me.” 

a Ho, ho ! That might be done too,” said Spence in a sneering 
tone, that set my blood in a boil. 

“Not so easily,” I cried, leaping from the old horse, and running 
forward upon the ground. 

My right arm was still sound. Apprehensive of an awkward affair, 
I had borrowed old Hickman’s pistol, and I held it in my hand. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said I, taking my stand beside the captive, “go 
on with the flogging ; but take my word for it, I shall send a bullet 
through the first who strikes !” 

Though they were but boys, all three were armed with knife and 
pistol, as was. the custom of the time. Of the three, Spence seemed 
most inclined to carry out his threat ; but he and Williams saw that 
Ringgold, their leader, had already backed out, for the latter had 
something to lose, which his companions had not. Besides, he had 
other thoughts, as well as fears for his personal safety. 

The result was that all three, after remonstrating with me for my 
uncalled-for interference in a quarrel that did not concern me, made 
an angry and somewhat awkward exit from the scene. 

The young Indian was soon released from his unpleasant situation. 
He uttered few words, but his looks amply expressed his gratitude. 
As he pressed my hand at parting, he said : 

“ Come to the other side to hunt whenever you please — no Indian 
will harm you — in the land of the red men you will be welcome.” 


CHAPTER XV. — MAOOMEE. 

An acquaintance thus acquired could not be lightly dropped. 
Should it end otherwise than in friendship ? This half-blood was a 
noble youth, the germ of a gentleman. I resolved to accept his invi- 
tation, and visit him in his forest home. 

His mother’s cabin, he said, was on the other side of the lake, not 
far off. I should find it on the bank of a little stream that emptied 
into the main river, above where the latter expands itself. 

I felt a secret gratification as I listened to these directions. I knew 
the stream of which he was speaking; lately I had sailed up it in my 
skiff It was upon its banks I had seen that fair vision— -the wood- 
nymph whose beauty haunted my imagination. Was it Maoomee f 

I longed to be satisfied. I waited only for the healing of my 
wound — till my arm should be strong enough for the oar. I chafed 
at the delay ; but time passed, and I was well. 
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I chose a beautiful morning for the promised visit, and was pre- 
pared to start forth. I had no companion— only my dogs and gun. 

I had reached the skif^ and was about stepping in, when a voice 
accosted me ; on turning, I beheld my sister. 

Poor little Virgine ! she had lost somewhat of her habitual gaiety, 
and appeared much changed of late. She was not yet over the terri- 
ble fright — its consequences were apparent in her more thoughtful 
demeanor. 

“ Whither goest thou, Georgy ?” she inquired as she came near to 

nm. 

“ Must I tell, Virgine ?” 

u Either that or take me with you.” 

“ What 1 to the woods ?” 

w And why not ? I long for a ramble in the woods. Wicked bro- 
ther ! you never indulge me.” 

“ Why, sister, you never asked me before ?” 

“Even so, you might know that I desired it. Who would not 
wish to go wandering m the woods ? Oh ! I wish I were a wild bird, 
or a butterfly, or some other creature with wings ; I should wander 
all over those beautiful woods, without asking you to guide me, sel- 
fish brother.” 

“Any other day, Virgine, but, to-day ” 

“Why but? Why not this very day? Surely it is fine — it is 
lovely !” 

“ The truth, then, sister — I am not exactly bound for the woods to- 
day.” 

“ And whither bound ? whither bound, Georgy ? that’s what they 
say in ships.” 

“ I am going to visit young Powell at his mother’s cabin. I pro- 
mised him I should.” • 

“ Ha !” exclaimed my sister, suddenly changing color, and remain- 
ingfor a moment in a reflective attitude. 

The name had recalled that horrid scene. I was sorry I had men- 
tioned it. 

“Now, brother,” continued she after a pause, “there is nothing I 
more desire to see than an Indian cabin — you know I have never seen 
one. Good Georgy ! good Georgy ! pray take me along with you 
likewise. 

There was an earnestness in the appeal I could not resist, though I 
would rather have gone alone. I had a secret that I would not have 
trusted even to my fond sister. I had an indefinite feeling, besides, 
that I ought not to take her with me, so far from home, into a part 
of the country with which I was so little acquainted. ’ 

She appealed a second time. 

“ If mother will give her consent ” 

“Nonsense, Georgy — mamma will not be angry. Why return to 
the house ? Torn see I am prepared ; I have my sun-bonnet. We 
can be back before we are missed — you Ve told me it was not far.” 

“Step in, sissl Sit down in the stem. There — yo-ho ! we are 
off!” 

There was not much strength in the current, and half an hour’s 
rowing brought the skiff to the mouth of the creek. We entered it 
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and continued upward. It was a narrow stream, but sufficiently deep 
to float either skiff or canoe. The sun was hot, but his beams could 
' not reach us ; they were intercepted by the tupelo-trees that grew on 
the banks — their leafy branches almost meeting across the water. 

Half a mile from the mouth of the creek, we approached a clearing. 
We saw fields under cultivation. We noticed crops of maize, and 
sweet potatoes, with capsicums, melons, and calabashes, There was 
a dwelling-house of considerable size near the bank, surrounded by an 
enclosure, with smaller houses in the rear. It was a log structure — 
somewhat antique in its appearance, with a portico, the pillars of 
which exhibited a rude carving. There were slaves at work in the 
field — that is, there were black men, and some red men too — 
Indians ! 

It could not be the plantation of a white man — there were none on 
that side the river. Some wealthy Indian, we conjectured, who is the 
owner of land and slaves. We were not surprised at this — we knew 
there were not many such. 

But where was the cabin of our friend ? He had told me it stood 
upon the bank of the stream not more than half a mile from its 
mouth. Had we passed without seeing it, or was it still higher up 
the stream ? 

w Shall we stop, and inquire, Yirgine ?” 

“ Who is it standing in the porch ?” 

w Ha ! your eyes are better than mine, siss — it is the young Indian 
himself. Surely he does not live there f That is not a cabin. Per- 
haps he is on a visit ? But see ! he is coming this way. 

As I spoke, the Indian stepped out from the house, and walked ra- 
pidly towards us. In a few seconds he stood upon the bank, and 
beckoned us to a landing. As when seen before, ne was gaily dress- 
ed, with plumed w toque” upon his head, and garments richly embroi- 
dered. As he stood upon the bank above us, his fine form outlined 
against the sky, he presented the appearance of a miniature warrior. 
Though but a boy, he looked splendid and picturesque. I almost en- 
vied him his wild attire. 

My sister seemed to look on him with admiration, though I thought 
I could trace some terror in her glance. From the manner in which 
her color came and went, I fancied that his presence recalled that 
scene, and again I regretted that she had accompanied me. 

He appeared unembarrassed by our arrival. I have known it other- 
wise among whites ; and those too making pretensions to haut ton . 
This young Indian was as cool and collected as though he had been 
expecting us, which he was not. He could not have expected both 
of ns. 

There was no show of coldness in our reception. As soon as we 
approached near enough, he caught the stem of the skif£ drew her 
dose up to the landing, and with the politeness of an accomplished 
gentleman, assisted us to debark. 

“You are welcome,” said he — “welcome I” and then turning to 
Virginia with an inquiring look, he added : 

“I hope the health of the senorita is quite restored. As for yours, 
sir, I need not inquire : that you have rowed your skiff so far against 
the current, is a proof yon have got over your mishap.” 
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The word 44 senorita” betrayed a trace of the Spaniard — a remnant 
of those relations that had erewhile existed between the Seminole In- 
dians and the Iberian race. Even in the costume of our new acquaint- 
ance could be observed objects of Andalusian origin — the silver cross 
hanging from his neck, the sash of scarlet silk around his waist, and 
the long triangular blade that was sheathed behind it. The scene, 
too, had Spanish touches. There were exotic plants, the china orange, 
the splendid papaya, the capsicums, and love-apples (tomatoes;) 
almost characteristics of the home of the Spanish colonist. The house 
itself exhibited traces of Castilian workmanship. The carving was 
not Indian. 

w Is this your home ?” I inquired with a slight feeling of embarrass- 
ment. 

He had bid us welcome, but I saw nof the cabin he spoke of/ I 
might be wrong. 

His answer set me at rest. It was his home — his mother’s house — 
his father was long since dead — there were but the three : his mother, 
his sister, himself. 

“ And these ?” I inquired, pointing to the laborers. 

“ Our slaves,” he replied with a smile. 44 You perceive we Indians 
are getting into the customs of civilization.” 

“But these are not all negroes. There are red men; are they 
slaves ?” 

“Slaves like the others. I see you are astonished. They are not 
of our tribe : they are Yamassees. Our people conquered them long 
ago ; and many of them still remain slaves.” 

We had arrived at the house. His mother met us by the door — a 
woman of pure Indian race — who had evidently once possessed beauty. 
She was still agreeable to look upon — well dressed, though in Indian 
costume — maternal — intelligent. 

We entered — furniture — trophies of the chase — horse accoutre- 
ments in the Spanish style — a guitar — ha ! b6oks 1 

My sister and I were not a little surprised to find, under an Indian 
roof, these symbols of civilization. 

“ Ah !” cried the youth, as if suddenly recollecting himself, 44 1 am 
glad you are come. Your moccasins are finished. Where are they, 
mother ? Where is she ? Where is Maoomee f ” 

He had given words to my thoughts — their very echo. 

44 Who is Maoomee ?” whispered Virgine. 

44 An Indian girl— his sister, I believe.” 

“ Yonder — she comes !” 

A foot scarce a span in length ; an ankle that, from the broidered 
flap of the moccasin, exhibits two lines widely diverging upward ; a 
waist of that pleasing flexure that sweeps abruptly inward and out 
again ; a bosom whose prominence could be detected under the 
coarsest draping; a face of rich golden brown; skin diaphanous; 
cheeks coral red ; lips of like hue ; dark eyes and brows ; long cres- 
cent lashes ; hair of deepest black, in wantonness of profusion. 

Fancy such a form — fancy it robed in all the picturesque finery that 
Indian ingenuity can devise — fancy it approaching you with a step 
that rivals the Arab’s steed, and you may fancy — no, you may not 
fancy Maoomee. 
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My poor heart — it was she, my wood-nymph ! 


I could have tamed long under the roof of that hospitable home ; 
but my sister seemed ill at ease — as if there came always recurring to 
her the memory of that unhappy adventure. 

We stayed but an hour; it seetned not half so long — but short as 
was the time, it transformed me into a man. As I rowed back home, 
I felt that my boy’s heart had been left behind me. 


CHAPTER XVI. — THE ISLAND. 


I longed to revisit the Indian home, and was not slow to gratify 
my wish. There was no restraint upon my actions. Neither father 
nor mother interfered with my daily wanderings ; I came and went 
at will, and was rarely questioned as to the direction I had taken. 
Hunting was supposed to be the purpose of my absence. My dogs 
and gun, which 1 always took with me, and the game I usually 
brought back, answered all curiosity. 

My hunting excursions were always in one direction — I need hardly 
have said so — always across the river. Again and again did the keel 
of my skiff cleave the waters of the creek — again and again, until I 
knew every tree upon its bank. 

My acquaintance with young Powell soon ripened into a firm 
friendship. Almost daily were we together — either upon the lake or 
in the woods, companions in the chase ; and many a deer and wild 
turkey did we slaughter in concert. The Indian boy was already a 
skilled hunter ; and I learned many a secret of wood-craft in his com- 


pany. 

I remember well that hunting less delighted me than before. I 
preferred that hour when the chase was over, and I halted at the In- 
dian house on my way home— when I drank the honey-sweetened' 
contk out of the carved calabash — far sweeter from the hands out of 
which I received the cup — far sweeter from the smiles of her who 
gave it — Maoomee. 

For weeks — short weeks they seemed — I revelled in this young 
dream of love. Ah 1 it is true there is no joy in after life that equals 
this. Glory and power are but gratifications — love alone is bliss — 
purest and sweetest in its virgin bloom. 

Often was Virginia my companion in these wild wood excursions. 
She had grown fond of the forest — she said so — and willingly went 
along. There were times when I should have preferred going alone ; 
but I could not gainsay her. She had become attached to Maoomee. 
I did not wonder. 

Maoomee, too, liked my sister — not from any resemblance in cha- 
racter between them. Physically, they were* unlike as two young 
girls could well be* Virginia was all blonde and gold; Maoomee 
damask and bronze. Intellectually they approached no nearer. The 
former was timid as the dove ; the latter possessed a spirit bold as 
the falcon. Perhaps the contrast drew closer the ties of friendship 
that had sprung up between them. It is not an anomaly. 

Far more like an anomaly was my feeling in relation to the two— I 
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loved my sister for the very softness of her nature. I loved Maoomeo 
for the opposite ; but, true, these loves were very distinct in kind — 
unlike as the objects that called them forth. 

While young Powell and I hunted, our sisters stayed at home. 
They strolled about the fields, the groves, the garden. They played 
and sang and read, for Maoomee — despite her costume — was no sa- 
vage. She had books, a guitar, or rather a bandolin — a Spanish relic 
— and had been instructed in both. So far as mental cultivation went, 
she was fit society even for the daughter of a proud Randolph. Young 
Powell, too, was well, or better educated than myself. Their father 
had not neglected his duty. 

Neither Virginia nor I ever dreamed of an inequality. The asso- 
ciation was by us desired and sought. We were both too young to 
know aught of caste. In our friendships we followed only the prompt- 
ing of innocent nature ; and it never occurred to us that we were 
going astray. 

The girls frequently accompanied us into the forest ; and to this 
\fe, the hunters, made no objection. We did not always go in quest 
of the wide-ranging stag. Squirrels and other small game were 
ofbener the objects of our pursuit; and in following these we needed 
not to stray far from our delicate companions. 

As for Maoomee, she was a huntress — a bold equestrian, and could 
have ridden in the “ drive.” As yet, my sister had scarcely been on 
horseback. 

I grew to like the squirrel-shooting best ; my dogs were often left 
behind ; and it became a rare thing for me to bring home venison. 

Our excursions were not confined to the woods. The water-fowl 
upon the lake, the ibises, egrets, and white cranes were often the vic- 
tims of our hunting ardour. 

In the lake there was a beautiful bland — not that which had been 
the scene of the tragedy, but one higher up — near the widening of the 
river. Its surface was of large extent, and rose to a summit in the 
centre. For the most part it was dad with timber, nearly all ever- 
green — as the live-oak, magnolia, illicium, and wild orange — indigen- 
ous to Florida. There were zanthoxylon trees, with their conspicuous 
yellow blossoms ; the perfumed flowering dogwood, and many sweet- 
scented plants and shrubs — the princely palm towering high over all, 
and forming, with its wide-spread umbels, a double canopy of verdure. 

The timber, though standing thickly, did not form a thicket. Here 
and there the path was tangled with epiphytes or parasites* — with 
enormous gnarled vines of the fox-grape — with bignomas — with china 
and sarsaparilla briers— with bromelias and sweet-scented orchids ; but 
the larger trees stood well apart ; and at intervals there were openings 
— pretty glades, carpeted with grass, and enamelled with flowers. 

The fair island lay about half-way between the two homes ; and 
often young Powell and I met upon it, and made it the scene of our 
sport. There were squirrels among the trees, and turkeys — some- 
times deer were found in the glades — and from its covered shores we 
could do execution upon the water-fowl that sported upon the lake. 

Several times had we met on thb neutral ground, and always ac- 
companied by our sbters. Both delighted in the lovely spot. They 
used to ascend the slope, and seat themselves under the shade of some 
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tall palms that grew on the summit; while we. the hunters, remained 
in the game-frequented ground below, causing the woods to ring 
with the reports of our riles. Then it was our custom, when satiated 
with the sport, also to ascend the hill, and deliver up our spoils, parti- 
cularly when we had been fortunate enough to procure some rare and 
richly plumed bird — an object of curiosity or admiration. 

For my part, whether successful or not, I always left off sooner 
than my companion. I was not so keen a hunter as he ; I far more 
delighted to recline along the grass where the two maidens were 
seated : far sweeter than the sound of the rifle was it to listen to the 
tones of Maoomee’s voice ; far fairer than the sight of game was H to 
gaze into the eyes of Maoomee. 

And beyond this, beyond listening and looking, my love had never 
gone. No love- words had ever passed between us; I even knew 
not whether I was beloved. 

kfy hours were not all blissful ; the sky was not always of rose-co- 
lour. The doubts that my youthful passion was returned were its 
clouds ; and these often arose to trouble me. 

About this time I became unhappy from another cause. I perceived, 
or fancied, that Virginia took a deep interest in the brother of Maoo- 
mee, and that this was reciprocated. The thought gave me surprise 
and pain. Yet why I should have experienced either I could not telL 
I have said that my sister and I were too young to know ought of the 
prejudices of rank or caste ; but this was not strictly true. I must 
nave bad some instinct, that in this free association with our dark- 
skinned neighbours we were doing wrong, else how could it have 
made me unnappy ? I fancied that Virginia shared this feeling with 
me. We were both ill at ease, and yet we were not confidants of 
each other. I dreaded to make known my thoughts even to my sys- 
ter, and she no doubt felt a like reluctance to the disclosing of her 
secret. 

What would be the result of these young loves if left to themselves ? 
Would they in due time die out ? Would there arrive an hour of sa- 
tiety and change ? or, without interruption, would they become per- 
petual ? Who knows what might be their fate, if permitted to ad- 
vance to perfect development. But it is never so — they are always 
interrupted. 

So were ours — the crisis came — and the sweet companionship in 
which we had been indulging was brought to a sudden close. We 
had never disclosed it to our father or mother, though we had used 
no craft to conceal it. We had not been questioned, else should we 
certainly have avowed it ; for we had been taught strictly to regard 
truth. But no questions had been asked — no surprise had been ex- 
pressed at our frequent absences. Mine, as a hunter, were bat natu- 
ral ; the only wonderment was that Virginia had grown so fond of 
the forest, and so often borne me company ; but this slight surprise 
on the part of my mother soon wore oil, and we went freely forth, 
and as freely returned without challenge of our motives. 

I have said that we used no art to conceal who were our associates 
in these wild wanderings. That again is not strictly true. Our very 
silence was craft. We must both have had some secret perception 
that we were acting wrongly- — that our oonduct would not meet the 
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approval of our parents — else why should we have oared for conceal- 
ment ? 

It was destined that this repose should not be of long contiauanoe. 
It ended abruptly'— somewhat harshly. 

One day we were upon the island, all four as usual. The hunt was 
over, and Powell and I had rejoined our sisters upon the hill We 
had stretched ourselves under the shade, and were indulging in trivial 
conversation, but I far more in the mute language of love. My eyes 
rested upon the object of my thoughts, too happy that my glanoes 
were returned. I saw little besides : I did not notice that were was 
a similar exchange of ardent looks between the young Indian and my 
sister* At that moment I cared not ; I was indifferent to everything 
but the smiles of Maoomee. 

There were those who did observe this exchange of glances, who 
saw all that was passing. Anxious eyes were bent upon the tableau 
formed by the four of us, and our words, looks and gestures yere 
noted. 


The dogs rose with a growl, and ran outward among the trees. The 
rustling of branches, and garments shining through the foliage, 
warned us that there were people there. The dogs had ceased to give 
tongue, and were wagging their tails. They were friends, then, who 
were near. 

The leaves sheltered them no longer from our view : heboid my 
father — my mother ! 

Virginia and I were startled by their appearance. We felt some 
apprehension of evil — arising, no doubt, from our own convictions 
that we had not been acting aright. We observed that the brows of 
both were clouded. They appeared vexed and angry. 

My mother approached first. There was scorn upon her lips. She 
was proud of ner ancestry, even more than the descendant of the 
Randolphs. 

“What l” exclaimed die — “what, my children! these your compar 
nkrns ! Indians 1” 

Young Powell rose to his fret, but said nothing in reply. His 
looks betrayed what he felt ; and that he perfectly understood the 
slight. 

With a haughty glance towards my father and mother, he beckoned 
to his sister to follow him, and walked proudly aw ay. 

Virginia and I were alarmed and speechless. We dared not say 
adieu. 


We were hurried from the spot; and homeward Virginia went 
with my father and mother. There were others in the boat that had 
brought them to the island. There were blacks who rowed, but I 
saw white men too. The Ringgolds — both father and son — were of 
the party. 

I returned alone in the skiff. While crossing the lake I looked up. 
The canoe was just entering the creek. I could see that the faces of 
the half-blood and his sister were turned towards us. I was watched. 
I dared not wave an adieu, although there was a sad feeling upon 
my heart-^-a presentiment that, we were parting for long — perhaps 
for ever ! 

Alas ! the presentiment proved a just one. In three days from that 
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time I was on my way to the far north, where I was entered as a ca- 
det in the military academy of West Point. My sister, too, was sent 
to one of those seminaries in which the cities of the Puritan people 
abound. It was long, very long, before either of us again set eyes 
upon the flowery land 


CHAPTER XVII. — WEST POINT. 

The military college of West Point is the finest school in the world 
Princes and priests have there no power ; true knowledge is taught, 
and must be learned, under penalty of banishment from the place. 
The graduate comes forth a scholar, mot, as from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the pert parrot of a dead language, smooth jprosodian, mecha- 
nic rhymster of Idyllic verse ; but a linguist of living tongues— one 
who has studied science, and not neglected art — a botanist, draughts- 
man, geologist, astronomer, engineer, soldier-— all ; in short, a man fit- 
ted for the higher duties of social life— capable of supervision and 
command — equally so of obedience and execution. 

Had I been ever so mueh disinclined to books, in this institution I 
could not have indulged in idleness. There is no “ dunce” in West 
Point. There is no favor to family and fortune ; the son of the Presi- 
dent- would be ejected, if not able to dress up with the rank ; and un- 
der the dread of disgrace, I became, perforce, a diligent student — in 
time, a creditable scholar. 

The details of a cadet’s experience possess but little interest — a rou- 
tine of monotonous duties — only at West Point a little harder than 
elsewhere — at times but slightly differing from the slave-life of a com- 
mon soldier. I bore them bravely — not that I was inspired by any 
great military ambition, but simply from a feeling of rivalry : I scorn- 
ed to be laggard of my class. 

There were times, however, when I felt weariness from so much 
restraint. It contrasted unfavorably with the free life I had been ac- 
customed to ; and often did I feel a longing for home — for the forest 
and the savanna — and far more for the associates I had left behind. 

Long lingered in my heart the love of Maoomee — long time unaf- 
fected by absence. I thought the void caused by that sad parting 
would never be filled up. No other object could replace in my mind, 
or banish from my memory, the sweet souvenirs of my youthful love. 
Morning,' noon, and night, was that image of picturesque beauty out- 
lined upon the retina of my mental eye — by day in thoughts, by night 
in dreams. 

Thus was it for a long while— I thought it would never be other- 
wise! No other could ever interest me as she had done. No new 
joy could win me to wander — no Lethe could bring oblivion. Had I 
been told so by an angel, I would not, I could not, nave believed it. 

Ah ! it was a misconception of human nature. I was but sharing 
it in common with others— -for most mortals have, at some period of 
life, labored under a similar mistake. Alas ! it is too true — love is 
affected by time and absence. It will not live upon memory alone. 
The capricious soul, however delighting in the ideal, prefers the real 
and positive. Though there are but few lovely women in the world, 
there is no one lovelier than all the rest— no man handsomer than all 
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his fellows. Of two pictures equally beautiful, that is the more beau- 
tiful upon which the eye is gazing. It is not without reason that 
lovers dread the parting hour. 

Was it books that spoke of lines and angles, of bastions and embra- 
sures — was it drill, drill, drill by day, or the hard couch and harder 
guard tour by night — was it any or all of these that began to infringe 
upon the exclusivism of that one idea, and at intervals drive it from 
my thoughts ? Or was it the pretty faces that now and then made # 
their appearance at the “ Point” — the excorsionary belles from Sara- 
toga ana the Balston, who came to visit us — or the blonde daughters 
of the patroons, our nearer neighbors, who came more frequently, and 
who saw in each ooarse-clad cadet the chrysalis of a hero — the embryo 
of a g eneral f 

Which of all these was driving Maoomee from my mind ? 

It imports little what cause — such was the effect. The impression 
of my young love became less vivid on the page of memory. Each 
day it grew fainter and fainter, until it was attenuated to a slim retro- 
spect. 

Ah ! Maoomee ! in truth it was long before this came to pass. 
Those bright smiling feces danced long before my eyes ere thine be- 
came eclipsed. Long while withstood I the flattery of those siren 
tongues ; out my nature was human, mid my heart yielded too easily 
to the seduction of sweet blandishments. 

It would not be true to say that my first love was altogether gone ; 
it was cold, but not dead. Despite the fashionable flirtations of the 
hour, it had its seasons of remembrance and return. Oft upon the 
still night’s guard, home scenes came flitting before me ; and then the 
brightest object in the vision-picture was Maoomee. My love for her 
was cold, not dead. Her presence would have rekindled it — I am 
sure it would. Even to have heard from her — of her — would have 
produced a certain effect To have heard that she had forgotten me, 
and given her heart to another, would have restored my boyish pas- 
sion m its full vigor and entirety ; I am sure it would. 

I could not have been indifferent then. I must still have been in 
love with Maoomee. 

One key pushes out the other ; but the fair daughters of the north 
had not yet obliterated from my heart this dark-skinned damsel of the 
south. 

During all my cadetship I never saw her — never even heard of her. 
For five years I was an exile from home — and so was my sister. At 
intervals during that time we were visited by our father and mother, 
who made an annual trip to the fashionable resorts of the north — 
Ballston Spa, Saratoga, and Newport. There, during our holidays, 
we joined them ; and though I longed to spend a vacation at home — 

I believe so did Virginia — the “ mother was steel and the father was 
stone,” and our desires were not gratified. 

I suspected the cause of this stem denial. Our proud parents 
dreaded the danger of a mesalliance. They had not forgotten the 
tableau on the island. 

The Ringgolds met us at the watering-places ; and Arens was still 
assiduous in bis attentions to Virginia, lie had become a fashionable 
exquisite, and spent his gold freely — not to be outdone by theciaievan* 
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tailors and stock-brokers, who constitute the “ upper-ten” of New 
York. I liked him no better than ever, though my mother was still 
his backer. 

How he sped with Virginia I could not tell. My sister was now 
quite a woman — a fashionable dame, a belle — and had learnt much of 
the world — among other things, how to conceal her emotions — one of 
the distinguished accomplishments of the day. She was at times 
merry to an extreme degree, though her mirth appeared to me a little 
artificial, and often ended abruptly. Sometimes sne was thoughtful— 
not unfrequently cold and disdainful. I fancied that in gaining so 
many graces, she had lost much of what was in my eyes more valua- 
ble than all, her gentleness of heart. Perhaps I was wronging 
her. 

There were many questions I would have asked her, but our child- 
ish confidence was at an end, and delicacy forbade me to probe her 
heart. Of the past we never spoke : I mean of that past — those wild 
wanderings in the woods, the sailings over the lake, the scenes on the 
palm-shaded island. 

I often wondered whether she had cause to remember them, whe- 
ther her souvenirs bore any resemblance to mine. 

On these points I had never felt a definite conviction. Though sus- 
picious — at one time even apprehensive — I had been but a blind 
watcher, a too careless guardian. 

Surely my comectures had been just, else why was she now silent 
upon themes and scenes that had so delighted us both ? Was her 
tongue tied by the after-knowledge that we had been doing wrong — 
only known to us by the disapproval of our parents ? Or, was it that 
in her present sphere of fashion, she disdained to remember the hum- 
ble associates of earlier days ? 

Often did I conjecture whether there had ever existed such a senti- 
ment in her bosom ; and, if so, whether it still lingered there ? These 
were points about which I might never be satisfied. The time for 
such confidences had gone past. 

w It is not likely,” reasoned I ; a or if there ever was a feeling of 
tender regard for the young Indian, it is now forgotten — obliterated 
from her heart, perhaps from her memory. It is not likely it should 
survive in the midst of her present associations — in the midst of that 
entourage of perfumed beaus who are hourly pouring into her ears the 
incense of flattery. Far less probable she should remember than I ; 
and have not I forgotten ?” 

Strange, that of the four hearts I knew only my own. Whether 
young Powell had ever looked upon my sister with admiring eyes, or 
she on him, I was still ignorant, or rather unconvinced. All I knew 
was by mere conjecture — suspicion — apprehension. What may ap- 
pear stranger, I never knew the sentiment of that other heart, the one 
which interested me more than all. It is true, I had chosen to fancy 
it in my favor. Trusting to glances, to gestures, to slight actions, ne- 
ver to words, I had fondly hoped ; but often, too, had I been the vic- 
tim of doubt. Perhaps, after all, Maoomee had never loved me ! 

Many a sore heart had I suffered from this reflection. I could now 
bear it with more complacency ; and yet, singular to say, it was this 
very reflection that often awakened the memory of Maoomee ; and, 
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whenever I dwelt upon it, produced the strongest revulsions of my 
now spasmodic love ! 

Wounded vanity ! powerful as passion itself! thy throes are strong 
as love. Under their influence the chandeliers grow dim, and the fair 
forms flitting beneath lose half their brilliant beauty. My thoughts 
go back to happier days — to the flowery land — to the lake — to the 
island — to Maoomee. 


Five years soon flitted past, and the period of my cadetship was 
fhlfllled. With some credit, I went through the ordeal of the final 
examination. A high number rewarded my application, and gave me 
the choice of whatever arm of the service was most to my liking. I 
had a penchant for the rifles, though I might have pitched higher, 
into the artillery, the cavalry, or engineers. I chose the first, how- 
ever, and was gazetted brevet-lieutenant, and appointed to a rifle regi- 
ment, with leave of absence to revisit my native home. 

At this time, my sister had also “ graduated” at the Ladies’ Aca- 
demy, and carried off her M diploma” with credit ; and together we 
journeyed home. 

There was no father to greet us on our return — a weeping and wi 
dowed mother alone spoke the melancholy welcome. 

TO BB OOVTIRCID. 


MOSS. 

Calm sleeper ’long the mould’ring wall 
Whereon the robin rests his feet, 

And warbles out his love-notes sweet. 
While golden elm-leaves round him fell. 

Fair eircler of the woodland well, 

Where water-jewels softly gleam, 

Like glowworm lamps by haunted stream, 
Or pearls in Beauty’s coronal. 

Lone hermit— such to me thou art — 

That on the old oak’s root reclines, 

And thy warm arms around him twines, 
As if thou’dst clasp his folded heart 

Companion of lone churchyard stones, 
Where oft thy velvet hand is seen 
Hiding the quaint words from our ken 
That sweetly speak of absent ones. 

High dweller on the hoary tower, 
Screecer, yet emblem of decay — 

Where Hum’s fingers pick away* 

Thou lovest best to build thy bower. 

But there’s a Queen of fragrant breath, 
And fresh as floral child can be, 

Thou seem’st to love most tenderly, 

And dower with thy brightest wreath. 

So I will cull a sweet moss-rose, 

And twine it in my lady’s hair ; 

And thus contrast, and prove more fair 
My leve than feirest flower that blows. 
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MOTHER S - I IN' - L W . 

Ik a recent discussion on the subject, it was suggested as an argu 
ment in favor of a man’s marrying his deceased wife’s sister, that in 
such a case he would have but one mother-indaw. The general laugh 
which greeted this remark proved how strong is the prejudice against 
that luckless relationship, upon which has been immemorially expend 
ed all the sarcasm of tne keen-witted, all the pointless abuse of the 
dull. 

Dare any bold writer, taking the injured and unpopular side, ven- 
ture a few words in defence of the mother-in-law ? 

Unfortunate individual ! the very name presents her, in her re- 
ceived character, to the mental eye. A lady, stout, loud-voiced, domi- 
neering-; or thin, snappish, small, but fierce ; prone to worrying and 
lamenting. Either so overpoweringly genteel and grand, that “ my 
eon’s wife,” poor little body, shrinks into a trembling nobody by her 
own fireside; or so vulgar, that “my daughter’s ’usband” finds it ne- 
cessary politely to ignore her, as Bhe does her h’s and her grammar. 

These two characters, slightly varied, constitute the prominent idea 
current of a mother-in-law. How it originated is difficult to account 
for ; and why a lady, regarded as harmless enough until her children 
marry, should immediately after that event be at once elevated to 
such a painful pedestal of disagreeableness. 

Books, perhaps, may be a little to blame for this, as in the matter 
of step-mothers ; and surely that author is to blame, who, by invent- 
ing an unpleasant generalised portrait, brings under opprobrium a 
whole class. Thus Thackeray may have done more harm than he was 
aware of to many a young couple who find “ the old people ” rather 
trying, as old folks w ill be, by his admirably painted, horrible, but 
happily exceptional character of Mrs Mackenzie. He does not reflect 
that his sweet little silly Rosie , as well as the much injured wives 
among these indignant young couples, might in time have grown up 
to be themselves mothers-in-law. 

But that is quite another affair. Mrs Henry, weeping angry tears 
over her little Harry, because the feeding and nurturing of that 
charming child has been impertinently interfered with by Henry’s 
mother, never looks forward to a day when she herself might naturally 
feel some anxiety over the bringing up of Harry’s eldest son. mi 
Jones, beginning to fear that Mrs Jones’s maternal parent haunts his 
house a good deal, and has far too strong an influence over dear Ceci- 
lia, never considers how highly indignant he should feel if Mrs Jones 
and himself were to be grudged hospitality by missy’s future spouse 
— little, laughing, fondling missy, whom he somehow cannot bear to 
think of parting with, at any time, to any husband whatsoever ; nay, 
is conscious that should the hour and the man ever arrive, papa’s first 
impulse towards the hapless young gentleman would be a strong de- 
sire to kick him down stairs. 

Thus, as the very foundation of a right judgment in this, as in most 
other questions, it is necessary to put one’s self mentally on the ob- 
noxious side. 

Few will deny that the crisis in parenthood when its immediate du- 
ties are ceasing, and however sufficient its pleasures are to the elders, 
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they are no longer so to the youngsters, already beginning to find the 
nest too small to plume their wings and desire to fly — must be a very 
trying time for all parents. Bitter exceedingly to the many whose 
wedlock has turned out less happy than it promised, and between 
whom the chief bond that remains is the children. Nor without its 
pain even to the most united couple, who, through all the full years of 
family cares and delights, have had resolution enough to anticipate 
the quiet empty years, when, all the young ones having gone away, 
they two must once more be content solely with one another. Happy 
indeed that father and mother whose conjugal love has so kept its 
prior place that they are not afraid even of this — the peaceful, sha- 
dowy time before they both pass away into the deeper peace of 
eternity. 

Nevertheless, the first assumption of their new position is difficult. 
Young wives do not sufficiently consider how very hard it must be 
for a lond mother to lose, at once and for ever, her office as primary 
agent in her son’s welfare, if not his happiness ; to give him over to a 
young lady, whom perhaps she has seen very little of and that little 
is not too satisfactory. For young people in love will be selfish and 
foolish, and neglectful of old ties in favor of the new ; and almost 
every young man, prior to his marriage, contrives, without meaning 
it, to wound his own relations in a thousand insignificant things, 
every one of which is reflected back upon his unlucky betrothed, pro- 
ducing an involuntary jealousy, a tenaciousness about small slights, a 
cruel quick-sightedness over petty faults. All this is bitterly hard for 
the poor young stranger in the family ; unless, having strength and 
self-control enough to remember that “ a good son makes a good hus- 
band,” she uses all her influence, even in courting-days, to keep him 
firm to his affection and duty. Also, her own claim being, although 
the higher and closer, the newer, the more dearly she loves him, the 
more careful she will be, by no over-intrusion of rights sufficiently ob- 
vious, to jar against the rights or wound the feelings of others who 
love him — especially his mother, who has loved him all her life. 

Surely this fact alone ought to make any young woman, generously 
and faithfully attached to her husband, feel a peculiar tenderness to- 
wards the woman who bore him, nursed him, cherished him — if a wo- 
man in any way tolerable or worthy of love. Even if not, her disa- 
greeableness ought to be viewed more leniently than those of other 
people. She must have had so much to bear with — as the younger 
generation will find out when the third generation arrives. Nay, the 
common cares and sufferings of mere maternity might well be suffi- 
cient, in another mother’s eyes, to constitute an unalienable claim of 
respect, due from herself towards “ grandmamma.” 

w But,” says the incredulous reader, “ this is a purely ideal view of 
the subject. Practically, what can you do with the old lady who 
comes worrying you in your domestic affairs, criticising your house- 
keeping, dictating to you about the management of your nursery, 
finally cutting you to the heart by hinting that you don ’t take half 
care enough of that poor dear fellow, who never looks so well as he 
did before he was married.” 

Yes, poor dear girl ! it must be owned you have a good deal to 
bear on your side also. 
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Daughters and sons-in-law being always expected to be perfect — 
the danghter or son by Wood being of course naturally so in the par 
rental eyes — causes of necessity a few painful disenchantments on the 
part of the mother-in-law. She forgets that she must take her share 
of the difficulties which are sure to arise, so long as human beings are 
a little less than angels, and earth is not a domestic paradise. She 
had best early reconcile herself to the truth — painful, yet just and na- 
tural — that she has no longer the first right to her child. When 
once a young pair are married, parents, as well as relatives and friends, 
must leave them to make the best of one another. They two are 
bound together indissolubly, and no interference of a third party can 
ever mend what is irremediable ; while even in things remediable, any 
strong external influence is quite as likely to do harm as good. 

A wife, be she ever so young, ignorant, or foolish, must be sole 
mistress in her husband’s house, and not even her own parents or his 
have any business to interfere with her, more than by an occasional 
opinion, or a bit of affectionate counsel, which is often better not given 
tul asked for. , 

And in the strangeness, the frequent solitude, the countless difficult- 
ies of newly married life, no doubt this advice would be eagerly 
sought for, had it not been over much intruded at first. A girl, 
taken out of her large, merry family, to spend long, lonely days in an 
unfamiliar house, be it ever so dear ; or entering, inexperienced, upon 
all sorts of family cares, would frequently be thankful to her very 
heart for the wisdom and kindness of a new mother, if only the mo- 
ther had early taken pains to win that confidence which, to be given, 
requires winning. For neither love nor trust comes by instinct ; and 
in most of these connections by marriage, where the very fact of 
strangers being suddenly brought together, and desired to like one 
another, obstinately inclines them the other way — this love and trust, 
if long in coming, frequently never comes at all. Very civil may be 
the outward relations of the parties, but heart-warmth is not there. It 
tt always u my husband’s family” — not w my family 44 my daughter’s 
husband,” or 44 my son’s wife” — never 44 my son” and 44 my daughter.” 
The loving patriarchal union, which both sides, elder and younger, 
ought at least to strive to attain, becomes first doubtful, then hope- 
less, then impossible. 

One secret, original cause of this is, the faculty most people have ot 
seeing their rights a great deal clearer than their duties. About 
these rights there are always clouds rising ; and one of the prominent 
causes of disunion is often that which ought to be the very bond of 
union — the grandchildren. 

Now, if a woman has a right on earth, it certainly is to the manage- 
ment of her own children. She would not be half a woman if in that 
matter she submitted to anybody’s advice or opinion contrary to her 
own ; or if in all things concerning that undoubted possession, 44 my 
baby,” she were not as fierce as a tigress, and as hard as a rock. One 
eould forgive her any rebellion or indignation at unwarrantable inter- 
ference from her mother-in-law, or even her own mother. And with 
justice ; for if she have any common sense at all, she may, with less 
experience, have as clear practical judgment as grandmamma, whose 
wisdom belongs to a past generation, and whose memory may not be 
vol. rv. 14 
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quite accurate as to the times when she was young. Yet if the 
daughter-in-law has any right feeling, she will always listen patiently, 
and be grateful and yielding to the utmost of her power. Nay, there 
will spring up a new sympathy between her and the old lady, to 
whom every new baby-face may bring back a whole tide of long* 
slumbering recollections — children grown up and gone away, children 
undutiful or estranged — or, lastly, little children's graves. The most 
irritable and trying of mothers-in-law is a sight venerable and touch* 
ing, as she sits with the baby across her knees, gossiping about 44 our 
children” of forty years ago. 

But, speaking of rights, the wife has limits even to hers. Surely 
the 44 primal elder curse” must rest upon the woman who voluntarily 
or thoughtlessly tries to sow division between her husband and his 
own flesh and blood — above all, between him and his mother. And 
putting aside the sin of it, what a poor, jealous coward must she be — 
now weak in her own love, how distrustful of his, who fears lest any 
influence under heaven — least of all those holy, natural ties which are 
formed by heaven — shoul<J come between her and the man who has 
chosen her for bis wife — his very other self — and whom, if he he at all 
a good man, he never will think of comparing or making a rival with 
any other ; because she is not another — she is himself. 

On the other hand, a man who, however low in station or personally 
distasteful may he his wife's relations, tries to wean her from them, 
exacting for himself her sole and particular devotion, to the breaking 
of the secondary bonds, of which tne higher bond ought to make both 
husband and wife only more tenacious and more tender-— such an one 


is grievously to blame. People may laugh at, and sympathise with, 
the unfortunate victim of w Mother-in-law Spike;” but he is certainly 
a more respectable personage than the 44 gentleman” who, driving in 
his carriage with his wife and son, passes an old woman — the boy’s 
grandmother, crawling wearily along the hot dusty road — passes her 
without recognition. Or the other gentleman — living respectably, 
even handsomely — who takes a deal of benevolent pams to solicit 
among his friends and acquaintance votes for admission to an alms- 
house for — though he does not exactly call her so — •“ my wife’s mo- 
ther.” 

It is a carious fact, subversive of the theories of novelists, that mo- 
thers-in-law of sons generally “ get on” with them far better than with 
their daughters-in-law. While it is no unfrequent thing to see instances 
of a man's being kindly, even affectionately attached to his wife's mo- 
ther, and she to him — almost any of us could count on our fingers the 
cases we know where a daughter-in-law is really a daughter to her 
parents by marriage. Some cause for this is the difference of sex : no 
man and woman in any relation of life, except the conjugal one, being 
ever thrown together so wholly and so intimately as to discover one 
another’s weak points in the manner women do. Consequently, one 
rarely hears of a lady being at daggers-drawing with her father-in-law. 
She is usually on the ei vilest, friendliest terms with him ; and he often 
takes in her a pride and pleasure truly paternal. For truly, women 
who are charming to men are oommon enough: a far safer test of 
true beauty of character is it that a woman should be admired and 
loved by women. It would save half the family squabble* of a gene* 
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ration, if the young wives would bestow a modicum of the pains they 
once took to please their lovers, in trying to be attractive to their 
mothers-in-law. 

But the husband himself has often much to answer for. When 
with the blindness and selfish pride of possession natural to a man — 
and a man in love — he brings nis new idol into his old home, and ex- 
pects all the family to fall down and worship her, why, they naturally 
object to so doing. They cannot be expected to see her with his 
eyes. They may think her a very nice girl, a very likeable girl, and 
if left alone would probably beoome extremely fond of her in time, in 
a rational way ; but every instinctive obstinacy of human nature re- 
volts from compelled adoration. Heaven forbid that a man should 
not love, honor, and cherish his own wife, and take her part against 
all assaulters, if needful, be th$y of his own flesh and blood ; but one 
of the greatest injuries a man can possibly do his wife is to be always 
exacting for her more love than she has had time to win — always 
showing her forth as a picture of perfection, while common eyes see 
her only as an ordinary woman, blest with the virtues and faults that 
women can so quickly detect in one another. The kindest, wisest, and 
most diguified course for any young husband on bringing his wife 
home is to leave her there, trusting her to make her way, and take 
her own rightful position, by her own honorable deserts. 

A man has ordinarily little time or inclination to quarrel with his 
mother-in-law. The thousand little irritations constantly occurring 
between women who do not suit one another, are ridiculous trifles 
that he cannot understand at all. Better he should not. Better the 
wife should keep her troubles to herself, and be thankful that on his 
ride he is well disposed to be tolerant towards grandmamma. Grand- 
mamma, on her part, not unfrequently likes her son-indaw extremely, 
asks his advioe, is proud of his success in life ; and though thinking, 
of course, that he is not quite good enough for her darling child — as 
indeed the Angel Gabriel and tne Admirable Crichton rolled into one 
scarcely would have been — still she has a very considerable amonnt 
of respect for him, mid kindly feeling towards him. 

If she has not, and shows her want of it, she is the unkindeet, most 
dangerous mother that any married woman can be afflicted with. If, 
by word or insinuation she tries to divide those whom God has joined 
together, if she is so mad as to believe she shall benefit her daughter 
by degrading her daughter’s husband — truly this mother-in-law, cher- 
ishing a dislike upon unjust grounds, deserves any retribution that 
may reach her. Even for just cause, such an antipathy is a fatal thing. 

And here we come to one of the most painful phases of this subject, 
one of the sharpest agonies that woman’s nature can endure — that is, 
when a mother-in-law has to see her child, son or daughter, unworth- 
ily mated, forced to wear out life, to die a slow daily death, in the de- 
spair of the greatest curse upon earth— -an ill-assorted marriage. 

One can conceive, in such a case, the motherly heart being stung 
into direst hatred for the cause of such misery — nay, bursting at times 
into the rage of a wild beast compelled to witness the torture of its 
▼oung. This mother passion, as helpless as hopeless, must be, of its 
kind, distinct from any other human wretchedness ; and under its 
goading almost any outbreak of indignation or abhorrence would be 
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comprehensible — nay, pardonable. To have to sit still, and see a 
heartless woman tormenting the life out of one’s own beloved son, for 
whom nothing was too noble and precious ; or a brutal husband 
breaking the heart of a tender daughter, to whom, ere her marriage* 
no living creature ever said a harsh or unkind word — this must be 
terrible indeed to bear. And yet it has to be borne, again and again. 
God comfort these unhappy mothers-in-law! Their sufferings are 
sharp enough to make amends {or the wickedness of a hundred Mrs 
Mackenzies, 

Yet until the last limit, the only safe course for them is to endure, 
and help their children to endure. Cases do arise, and a wise legisla- 
ture has lately provided for them, when righteousness itself demands 
the dissolution of an unrighteous marriage ; when a man is justified 
before heaven and earth m putting away his wife ; and the counsel, 
“ Let not the wife depart from her husband,” is rendered nugatory by 
circumstances which entail sacrifices greater than any woman has a 
right to make, even to her husband. Every one must have known 
such instances, where the law of divorce becomes as sacred and neces- 
sary as that of marriage. But such melancholy unions are, thank 
God, the exception, not the rule, in this our land, and form no justifi- 
cation for tlie machinations of bad mothers-in-law. Therefore let 
them, in all minor troubles, practise patience, courage, hope. I£ ac- 
cording to the apostle, who wrote on the subject with that wide calm 
observation which sometimes seizes on a truth more clearly than does 
one-6ided experience — the unbelieving husband may be converted by 
the believing wife, and vice versa, who knows but that a harsh hus- 
band, a neglected wife, may sometimes be won over to better tilings, 
by the quiet dignity, the forbearance, the unceasing loving-kindness, 
of a good, generous mother-in-law ? 

Let us take her in one last phase in her long life — it must have been 
a sufficiently long one — and these few remarks concerning her are 
ended. 

There arrives oft-times a season when the sharpest, most intolerable 
mother-in-law becomes harmless ; when a chair by the fireside, or a 
bed-ridden station in some far-away room, constitutes the sole domin- 
ion from which she can exercise even the show of rule or interference. 
Thence, the only change probable or desirable will be to a narrower 
pillow, where the grey head is laid down in peace, and all the acerbi- 
ties, infirmities, or fatuities of old age are buned tenderly out of sight, 
under the green turf that covers “ dear grandmamma.” 

Then, and afterwards, blessed are those sons and daughters, by 
blood or marriage, who, during her lifetime, so acted towards her 
that her death lays upon them no burden of bitter remembrance. And 
blessed is she who, living, lived so that her memory is hallowed by 
all her children alike, and who is remembered by them only as “ mo- 
ther” — never, even in name, as “ mother-in-law.” 


Women that are the least bashful are not unfrequently the most 
modest ; and we are never more deceived than when we would infer 
a laxity of principle from that freedom of demeanor which often arises 
from a total ignorance of vice. 
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OTJR IN’ K W ORGANIST. 

Thr old man who for upwards of thirty years had been organist of 
Wald on cathedral, was not forthcoming one spring morning ; being 
sought for, he was found dead in hie bea. 

When at Waldon — this was never for very long at a time, though 
not erectly young, I was still in my Jfanderjahr • I had often offici- 
ated for old Jackson ; and now, at the bishop’s desire, I took upon 
myself the trouble and responsibility of appointing a new organist. 

Waldon — for reasons of my own, I do not speak of my native town 
by its right name — is a very behind-the-time, out-of-the-world place ; 
my gazetteer says that it is u chiefly noted for its cathedral, a magni- 
ficent, cruciform structure ; and its palace, the residence of the lord- 
bishop of the diocese but I do not think that it is M noted ” at all. 
Nevertheless, though I have travelled much, I have never seen any 
building that appeared to me so imposing and gradually suggestive 
as Waldon cathedral ; but then I have that familiarity with it which 
breeds, not contempt, but truest reverence for what is truly admira- 
ble. I own a house in the cathedral yard, in which I w as born, in 
which I hope to die. 

For some months after the death of our old organist, I was a reluc- 
tant occupant of this house of mine. As spring gave place to sum- 
mer, my impatience to escape from the drowsy heat that settled down 
on Waldon was great. The two or three ignorant and self-compla- 
cent young men who alone applied for the vacant situation received 
questionably courteous dismissal. 

One sultry midsummer evening my thoughts turned with especial 
longing to Norwegian fields and fiords. I rose from my organ prac- 
tice abruptly, and left the cathedral by a small, low side-door, of 
which I always made use. The bishop was absent. I went to stroll 
in the palace-grounds, and, remembering that m the morning I had 
needed a work of reference, which I knew to be among the ancient 
volumes in the library above the cloisters, I obtained the key of the 
library from the bishop’s housekeeper. Afterwards I sauntered be- 
neath the trees on the close-shaven lawns, the while denouncing the 
stifling heat, a good time ; then I paced the wall above the moat 
dividing the palace grounds from the cathedral precincts. Presently 
I fancied that I heard the tones of the organ. I had left the door 
. afar, the organ and my music-book open. Kather indignant that any 
one should intrude into my domain, the organ-loft, I left the palace 
grounds immediately. As I passed into the cathedral yard by the 
heavy arched-way, from which an avenue of glorious old limes leads to 
the principal entrance, I was startled by a full burst of rich harmony ; 
H died away as I reached my little door. Just within it, I paused and 
listened : I was not disappointed ; the organ again sounded. Open 
upon my desk I had left a collection of intricate fugues ; these the 
unknown musician began to play. I detected signs of diffidence, and 
of ignorance of the resources of the instrument in the style of the 
player ; but I also detected the presence of feeling, refinement, enthu- 
siasm. 

w This man will do,” I thought, as I listened. u He needs confidence 
and practice, but he has genius. Ah, ye Waldonites, ye shall slumber 
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through your services no longer! The power of music shall stir 
ye.” 

Twilight was gathering ; fine Ml chords melted into silence ; the 
instrument was not touched again. I proceeded to mount the stairs 
of the organ-loft. It chanced that I still had in my hand the key of 
the library ; unfortunately, I dropped it, and the consequent noise, 
echoing from arch to arch, no doubt alarmed the musician. Having 
reached the organ, I drew back the curtain, prepared to address the 
unknown. I found there — no one. Of oourse, the player had de- 
scended one stair as I mounted the other. I leaned over the loft, 
gazed down into the dimness of the vast building, and listened intent- 
ly for the sound of a footfall. I heard no sound, and was inclined to 
doubt if human fingers bad pressed the keys that night. But there 
was my book of fugues, not open where I had left it — a spiritmusi- 
cian would hardly have made use of letters. 

I peremptorily called upon the unknown to oome forth, unless he 
desired to be locked in for the night : only the echoing of my own 
voice replied to me. I shook up the clownish boy who had blown 
the bellows for me, and still slumbered in his niche. He could give 
me no information ; had M drowsed ” from the time I left off playing 
till the playing began again, and had seen “ naught nor nobody. 9 ’ 

No one was now lingering in the building, I felt convinced; so I 
departed, locking tbe door behind me ; but I sauntered a long time 
beneath the limes before I could persuade myself to go home. 

Next evening I practised again, playing with revived enthusiasm, 
perhaps in unconscious emulation of the unknown, who might proba- 
bly be listening. From time to time I peered between the curtains ; 
I saw no one save an old man hobbling about examining the monu- 
ments, and a child or young girl whom I had, as it were, noticed, 
without remarking, for several afternoons, occupying a dim corner 
during the service. Both had disappeared when I next looked. 

I left Mozart’s Twelfth Service open on the desk and departed. I 
took up my station behind a tree, and watched the temptingly open 
door unflinchingly. I had bidden the boy remain in his niche, ready 
to blow for any performer. No one passed in at that door; yet by 
and by the playing commenced. It drew me on into the building.. 
The choicest passages of the service were exquisitely played by more 
assured fingers than those of yesterday ; this was evidently familiar 
music. When daylight entirely faded, the performer began to extem- 
porise, trying the full powers of the instrument, of which I was justly 
proud. Strains of what seemed to me unearthly sweetness, and weird 
strangeness, rooted me to the spot. Sometimes I gazed into the mys- 
teriously stirred duskiness of the building, sometimes fixed my eyes 
upon a star glimmering above the pinev top of one of the solemn 
phalanx of ancient trees, so unwaveringly still, so perfectly defined 
against the delicious clear tone of the Bummer night sky. I guarded 

the only exit ; the musician could not escape unless indeed- 

But I did not consider myself to be superstitious, yet I vividly recall- 
ed an unexplained mystery of bygone years. 

I and my chum of that period lived for some time up among the 
queer gables of a quaint German town, in the house of a professor of 
music. At that period I was studying musical science. One day I 
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sat at the piano in an inner room, pouring over a blotted manuscript 
score, while my chum smoked and read metaphysics in the outer 
chamber! My toon was perplexed, and the difficulties at which I 
stuck seemed insurmountable. In desperation, I ran down to the 
professor's library, and rummaged among musty tomes for any pas- 
sages that might throw light upon my perplexity. I found what I 
needed in a mass of Allessandro Scarletti’s. I mounted the steep 
stair slowly, reading as I went. Suddenly I heard my instrument 
struck, and paused, rather surprised. My chum was ignorant of the 
first rule of my art. 

“The old professor,” I thought, as I listened to. a passage which 
was a perfect and exquisite illustration of the point which I had need- 
ed to have illustrated. 

I waited till the music ceased, that I might not lose a note, then 
rushed up stairs, and burst in upon my hazy friend. He removed his 
pipe from his lips, and opened his dreamy eyes widely. 

44 Hollo ! I thought you were in the other room,” he exclaimed. 

44 Who is there F the old professor, or — the old ?” 

My chum rose ; we entered the inner room together, and found no 
one. Everything was as I had left it. Dusky sunshine from the be- 
grimed lattice checkered my music-paper. We looked round, then at 
each other. My chum shrugged his shoulders. My many eager 
questions produced this answer : 44 1 don ’t understand it, any more 
than I understand this — ” tapping his book with his pipe. 44 1 saw 
you leave that door,” pointing to that of the outer room : 44 soon after 
heard a grand strike-up ; thought you had perhaps returned while I 
dozed ; saw you appear, looking as if you were slightly demented. 
That’s all ; don ’t pretend to explain. If it were a ghost who played, 
I fear I have been mighty disrespectful, for I cried out, 4 Well done, 
old boy.’” 

We knocked about the furniture, rattled a securely-fastened up 
door, which evidently had not been opened for ages, and led only to 
an unsafe wing of the mouldering habitation, till it threatened to come 
to pieces under our treatment ; but we obtained no clue to the mys- 
tery, and again looked blankly into each other’s faces. We never did 
obtain the slightest clue to the mystery. As I leaned in the porch of 
the cathedral that night, I twisted the incident I have recorded all 
ways, striving to aooount for it in what we call a rational manner. In 
vain. 

Something passed by me, stirring the air, making no noise. I start- 
ed up, stood erect; the last vibrations of sound were dying out. 
What had passed me? Was I thwarted? Had the musician es- 
caped me ? I looked the door behind me, locking in the unfortunate 
boy, and hurried after a something that flitted along, close to the wall 
of the building. Obliged to leave that shelter, it kept close to the 
trees in the avenue, and proceeded very rapidly. I ran. 

An oil-lamp flared under the arched way ; just there I overtook the 
form I had pursued. Bah ! it was only the child I had noticed lin- 
gering while I practised. Then my musician was, I flattered myself 
safely looked up. But the ehild must have seen him, as she had lin- 
gered ever since the service. The musician must, too, have lingered, 
no one having passed in since I had kept watch. 
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When I overtook the young girl, I found she was not quite & child ; 
she paused, and turned upon me a small sickly face. 1 felt foolish 
before the mild questioning of her eyes, and the meek dignity of her 
manner. I muttered some excuse for frightening her. 

44 Yon did not frighten me,” she answered. 

44 You have just left the cathedral— -you have heard the playmg. 
Do you know who the musician is ? Did any one pass you as you 
came away ?” 

44 You were in the porch. I passed you. I have aeen no one else.” 

44 No one else? Yet you must have been in the cathedral ever 
since service, or I.shoifld have seen you later^ I want to speak to the 
person who played. Surely you can help me to find him.” 

Her eyes fell, and she seemed to me to hold debate within herself. 
Just then, an elderly woman slipped under the arch from the street 
without ; she put the girl’s arm under her own, and led her away, 
scolding her for not having come home earlier. 

As I returned to the cathedral, my mind misgave me ; I reproached 
myself for having let the girl escape me, feeling convinced that she 
might have aided to solve the mystery. She hod not said she could 
not help me, but had evidently hesitated. I had now little hope of 
securing the unknown musician to-night ; but I opened the door cau- 
tiously, and called the boy. He came whimpering ; he had believed 
himself a prisoner till morning. Regardless of his distress, I demand- 
ed if he had seen the organist. 

44 She gave me this (shewing a shilling,) and went away the very 
minute she’d adone playing. 

44 She /” it flashed upon me. 

I had spokeu to the musician then ! that slight, plain young girl. 
She would surely come again — I would secure her. That night I had 
strange dreams of musical mysteries, and of a wonderful child-organ- 
ist, whose playing made the solemn limes perform a stately minuet in 
the cathedral yard. 

Next evening I set my trap — the open door and instrument — and 
watched. She had not been at the service ; I had searched every 
hiding-place ; I watched in vain — in vain for many successive even- 
ings. Vet I felt sure that it was but a question of time and patience ; 
that the attractions of the place would prove irresistible. 

I was very observant of the Sunday congregation, and of the few 
persons who collected to listen to the afternoon services. Once I be- 
lieved that I saw the wished-for face ; but a befiowered bonnet, lifted 
up determinately after having been bowed down in drowsiness, inter- 
• posed. I gave up lingering about io the yard of an evening, and en- 
sconced myself instead behind the screening jasmine at my window. 
An evening came on which my patience was rewarded. I had left 
upon the organ-desk the Staked Mater of Pergolesi, that Domenicbino 
oi music. Well, just after the cathedral bell had tolled seven, a slight 
figure flitted through the arched way, and passed swiftly up the ave- 
nue, then took the path branching on to the small door ; here it hesi- 
tated a moment, then disappeared within the building. 

I sprang up and clappea my bands, crying : 44 There is no mercy, 
no hope ot escape for you.” I leaped from my window, and orossed 
the yard bare-headed ; before a note had sounded, I had stealthily &a* 
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eended the organ-loft. I did not moan to show myself at onoe ; I 
would assure myself that this was my very miracle. 

I peered through the curtain : the young girl was eagerly pulling 
off her gloves — from such slight, childlike hands ! She looked at the 
music before her discontentedly ; evidently she did not know it. She 
turned the leaves, softly trying one passage and another; her face 
brightened with intelligence and interest. 

The girl-musician was not pretty ; till she played, her face wore a 
dejected expression ; when you did not see her eyes it was lustreless 
and insignificant. By instinct she seemed to select the finest passages 
of the music before her; and as she proceeded, joy irradiated her 
mien ; scintillations of light shot from beneath the lashes of the ab- 
sorbed eyes; lines of thought and power appeared on the yonng 
brow, and a smile of satisfaction made the mouth very sweet. She 
had forgotten all but the music. I could have sworn then that the 
sickly girl was perfectly beautiful — no mere girl either, but a woman 
with an angel’s face. By and by she paused, and covered that free 
with her hands. 


When she removed the hands, and looked up, I stood beside her. 
She did not start ; she rose and stood before me, steadily meeting my 
eyes, varying expressions gathering into hers; at last she slightly 
smiled. I had meant to be peremptory, to reprove her for the trou- 
ble she had given me, and to command her to become our organist. 
I found myself speaking with the utmost gentleness ; there was no- 
thing of pride or triumph in her smile, it was infinitely sad — a smile 
of resignation. 

44 If you wish, this shall always be your place. Nobody but you 
and myself” — I would not abnegate my own right — “shall touch 
these keys.” 

A shy, startled joy came into her face. 

“Our organist died in the spring. We have been without one 
since ; you must fill his place in this cathedral.” 

44 Are you not the organist ?” 

44 No ; I only play for the love of it, and when no one else is here 
to do it.” 

“Are you the bishop, then?” 

44 No.” I laughed. “ But I am a friend of his. I appoint you the 
organist of Waldon cathedral.” 

She looked at me to ascertain if I were mocking her, if I were to be 
trusted ; her face grew very bright, but she shook her head. 

“ I am too young ; I should get frightened. I should not play such 
music as ought to be played here.” 

“Iam the best judge of that : I will try you. I will call at your 
home, and arrange witn your relations.” 

“ I have not any relations ; but I have a friend whom I must con- 
sult. I will send her to yon with her answer to-morrow.” 

“Your answer must be 4 Yes and I will do all in my power to 
make your duty easy and pleasant. Will you play no more to- 
night ?” y 

She shook her head ; so, as it was getting dusk, I closed the organ. 

44 Promise me that, in any case, I shall hear you play again,” I said. 

44 O yes, if you wish it.” 
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“ You have not asked my name, or where I live.” I gave her my 
card, having followed her to the door. She paused there, looked » 
back into the building, and then out at the noble Hines. 

“It would be beautiful to Hve here always. Good-night, you have 
made me happy ; I was afraid you would tell me I might not oome 
here again.” 

I said “ Good-night,” but followed her still ; it looked such a spirit- 
like little form gliding before me in the twilight, that I felt reluctant 
to lose sight of it. I hinted as mueh ; but under the arched way she 
paused to dismiss me. If she were a child in years, she had a wo- 
man’s impressive, because meek, dignity. I was impatient for the 
morrow. 

As I sat at breakfast, a book open before me, but my eyes watching 
the sunlight slanting on the grotesquely carved figures and rich 
tracery of the facade of the cathedral immediately opposite me (some- 
times my idle days were almost wholly passed m this intent watch- 
ing, till I could have believed my Hfe to nave passed into the shadow 
I saw stealing more and more of the building irom the open sunlight) 

— as I sat thus, Margaret, my housekeeper, informed me that a “ mid- 
dle-aged female” wished to see me. 1 desired she should be intro- 
duced directly, and recognized the woman who had joined the young 
musician under the gateway the night that she had tarried in the ca- 
thedral so late. 

“ I ’ve agreed that the young lady shall play ; it ’& a pleasure to her, 
and we are but poor,” was the answer to my eager inquiry. 

The business part of the matter was soon arranged. Our good bi- 
shop caused the organist of Waldou cathedral to receive a handsome 
salary, and the woman became eager that the child’s duties should 
begin at once. 

“I have yet to learn the young lady’s name,” I reminded her. 

“ Alice Hall. She ’s an orphan. I was a housekeeper in her mo- 
ther’s family. They ’re all gone, and left Alice nothing ; and her fa- 
ther was only a musio-teacher. We ’re but lately oome from Jersey, 
and know no one in this town.” 

“Miss Hall has friends in Jersey, then?” 

“ She has no friend in the world but me.” 

Mrs Smith — that was her name she told me — turned back from the 
door to inquire of me if I knew of any small house out of the town 
and near tne cathedral Hkely to suit her young lady. I was glad to 
be able to point out to her a pretty oottage on a slight elevation in a 
meadow behind the cathedral, which was at that tune to let. I de- 
spatched Margaret with Mrs Smith to look over the Mead cottage, 
and to introduce the stranger to its landlord. 

I had appointed to meet my little friend in the cathedral at eleven 
— she was punctual to a minute. Her guardian accompanied her, and 
settled herself with her knitting on a wooden bench just at the foot 
of the organ-loft stairs. 

This morning, I was teacher. I shewed Miss Hall all the peculiari- 
ties of the instrument, and heard her play through some or thaiast 
organist’s favorite services, telling her that, by and by, when she was 
at home here, she should play anything she chose. 
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44 It is a misfortune for a musician to have such hands as yours," I 
remarked. 

a I try all I can to stretch them," was answered apologetically. 

I should have liked to take the tinv, supple things into my own, to 
foel if they had any bone at all. Of course, I did no such thing ; 
their accidental contact affected me strangely. I did not yet feel so 
very certain that our tittle organist was made of merely ordinary flesh 
and blood. 

I made her pay me for my trifling assistance by playing for me 
Searletti’s Requiem. She knew it well, and rendered it exquisitely. 
Exquisite is the word for her playing ; it was so finished and perfect, 
though not wanting in power ana passion. 

When her guardian summoned her, several hours had elapsed, yet 
I was reluctant to let her go. 

I did not praise her ; but she pleased me greatly — she was different 
from any woman I had ever known — in a high degree gratefol and 
intelligent. Already I wondered that I could ever have thought her 
plain. 

For a few days yet I was to play the services. Each afternoon she 
sat beside me. One would have thought that I was some great mas- 
ter, and she a simple ignorant, so closely and admiringly she watched 
me. She had the unconsciousness and modesty of genius in an emi- 
nent degree. She always looked pained, as if she thought I mocked 
her, if I descended from the eminence on which she had placed me, 
and hinted that my gift was less perfect than hers. She had also, as 
I soon found, the inexhaustible industry and patience of genius — 
* morning and evening found her practising in the cathedral. 

u You have had a thorough musical education," I observed to her 
one day. 

u My father lived for music, and devoted himself to teaching me. It 
is two years since he died, and I have been starved for music, and his 
love since.” There was a thrill of passion in her voice, and the tears 
started to her eyes. 44 Here I shall be happy,” she added, calmly. 44 I 
felt sure of it the first time I entered the cathedral.” 

44 You must have been very young when ” 

44 When papa died ? I was nineteen ; now I am twenty-one. I am 
often taken for a mere child.” 

44 Alice, Alice ! It is time to go home,” Mrs Smith cried. 

Miss Hall was to officiate first on a Sunday, because I planned it so. 
On the Saturday evening I found her nervous, tearful, and deadly 
pale. I repented my tyranny, offered to play for her, that she might, 
as she had wished, accustom herself to her duty by first playing the 
afternoon services to a small audience.” 

“No. You are very kind, but I ought to play to-morrow — it is 
my duty. Shall you be very vexed if 1 make some great mistake ?” 
She looked at me wistfully. 

44 1 will take care that you do not do that.” 

44 Will you be near me ?” 

44 Where I am now — ready to turn the pages.” 

“That makes it all different,” said the child. “I thought you 
would be down among the people, and that I should be quite alone. 
I do not mind now.” 
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Her words touched me — my eyes grew moist. 44 God bless thee, 
dear child,” I murmured, as I looked after her retreating form that 
evening. 

Next morning I went early to the cathedral to arrange things as I 
thought Miss Hall would best like. She, too, came early, looking 
pale, but quite composed. 

I watched her throughout the service. She played perfectly. Yes; 
she was quite to be relied upon, this child ; yet how she loved to rely 
upon others. When all was over — the cathedral empty, and her 
beautiful voluntary finished — she lifted her eyes to my face as I bent 
down, removing her books. 

44 How good you are to me 1 I could not have borne it all if you had 
not been by me !” she said. 

44 I think you could. I think any way you would have managed 
to do your duty well. Never mind that, however; it is time you 
went home to rest.” 

In the evening, she was no longer pale ; her eyes did not seek cou- 
rage from mine ; she had no thought but for her music, and played 
with intense fervor. I did not tell her how the congregation lingered 
in the building after the service, how many glances were upturned to 
the curtained gallery where she sat, nor did I afterwards repeat to 
her the admiration I heard expressed of her performance. Why not ? 
I hardly knew ; certainly no^ because I feared to make her vain — she 
was far too pure and simple. I fancy I was jealous that she should 
hear from others warmer praise than I had ever conceded, and chose 
to believe her quite content with my content. 

Our new organist continued to practice with untiring diligence. I 
saw her at least once, often twice each day. Each day she looked 
brighter and happier — music was healing her of inward sorrow, re- 
moving the sad sense of desolation. Truly she had been starved : 
now she could satisfy her soul with music. As for love — was I as a 
father to her ? 

There came an evening when I was allowed to walk home with 
Mrs Smith and Miss Hall. Before passing through the arched way 
out of the cathedral yard, Alice looked back lovingly and languish- 
ingly. 

w Would it be possible for me ever, anywhere, to forget this plaoe,” 
she said musingly. 44 It seems so holy. I am so happy. It is like a 
dream. When I die, aunt (so she called Mrs Smith,) I should like to 
be buried very near the cathedral.” 

44 No need to speak to me of such things, Alice ; please God, you’ll 
live many a year after I am under-ground.” 

44 1 do not wish to die,” she answered. 

Pressing her hand, which lay upon my arm, against my heart, I 
longed to gather her dear self to my bosom — the gifted, heavenly* 
minded child ! 

That night I was invited to sup at the Mead cottage. I had oppor- 
tunity of observing the elegant neatness — sign of dainty household 
ways — which pervaded Alice’s home. I perceived how the same re- 
finement that characterised her as an artist, informed the humble de- 
tails of her duly life When I went home, many things in the arrange- 
ment of my grander home displeased me — there were faults of com- 
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minion, yet more of omission; evidently a central something was 
wanting. 

The bishop returned to Waldon. I introduced oar young organist 
to him, and he soon began to make a pet of her ; fruit and flowers 
from the palace gardens frequently found their way to the Mead cot- 
tage. Every thing was satisfactory ; there was nothing to detain me 
in Waldon ; still I delayed to start upon my long-planned tour. 

Charmed weeks flew by. A oathedral quiet and sacredness was 
over my whole life. A longer stay than usual in Waldon had often 
before intolerably irritated me ; the ceaseless, silent preaching of the 
solemn cathedral seeming to tempt me, in some way, to desecrate its 
holiness ; its unvarying, unregarding calm makes me doubly conscious 
of the turbulent passionateness so successfully concealed under my 
old-fashioned aspect. Now, all was different. My being seemed in 
harmony with all things lovely, calm, and pure. 

I was invited to spend a musical evening at the palace ; our young 
organist was to be there. On her account, the ancient and handsomely 
inlaid piano, which had long stood in the mullioned window of the 
episcopal drawing-room, had given way to a splendid instrument of 
modern construction. By the by, I had long seen that the Waldon 
young ladies were jealous of Miss Hall. They treated her contemptu- 
ously ; and it was beautiful to see how to their haughty reserve she 
opposed a perfectly simple and self-respecting humility. After a pri- 
mitively early tea — the cathedral chimes tola five as we sat down to 
the table — we all strolled among the brilliant flower-beds upon the 
close-shaven lawns. The good old bishop kept Alice by his side, be- 
cause she was friendless — no one else noticing her, I contented my- 
self with looking at her. 

Alice had now been three months at Waldon, and by this time 1 
did not doubt her perfect moral and physical loveliness. She certain- 
ly had altered since she first came ; the sickly hue of her skin had 
ohanged to a clear, pure pallor ; the look of dejection had given 
place to one of deep-seated content ; her large gray eyes shone lus- 
trous, and seemed to well over with feeling and genius. I was fami- 
liar with each subtle charm — each droop and natural wave of her soft 
brown hair ; the course of each vein meandering beneath the snowy 
skin on her fair temples ; the graceful line of her bending neck ; the 
rarely beautiful outline But, O Heaven ! I must stop myself. 

On this evening, Alice was dressed as simply as usual ; her gown 
was of lilac muslin, to the hne of which the evening sunlight gave a 
lovely bloom. She glided along by the bishop’s side, now ana then 
fifting glad artless glances to his kindly face. Sweet child ! she was 
happy ; he loved her. She was always happy with those who loved 
her. 

I had lived in a dream so long, that it was difficult for me to throw 
off its influence. I did not join myself to any of the groups around 
me ; by and by, I stood quite alone on a little mound, a screen of 
shrubs between me and the strollers. I stood still to watch the sun- 
set light glide iro the sculptured cathedral stones — higher and higher, 
touching face, flower, fohage ; up and up till it failed from on the 
pinnacle. 

I heard my own name uttered by a voice behind me — a voice I 
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knew, a hateful, pruning, treacherous voice — then I heard these 
words : 

“ She is shockingly ; a dread fill flirt ! It is disgusting to see how 
she has got on the old bishop’s blind side. I wonder if the chit fan- 
cies she might be a bishop’s lady !” 

“ She flies rather lower than that,” said a kindred voice. “ She and 

Mr (never mind my name) go on in a wav that is quite shocking 

— in the cathedral too. Of coarse, they call it practising — a very 
pretty kind of practice}” 

Of course the tabbies spoke of Alice. My blood tingled. 

I poshed through the drooping branches and confronted the crea- 
tures. 


u A charming time for sweet and ohari table discourse, ftir ladies,” 
I remarked ; then passed on towards the house. 

A pair of soft eyes questioned me wistfully when I entered the 
drawing-room ; they met a new expression in my answering look, 
perhaps; they drooped, and a rosy flush crept up to the veiling 


My cathedral calm was desecrated ; her eves had never before so 
drooped before mine. When I went home, I found a letter awaiting 
me. It summoned me north, to the death-bed of the only relative I 
had in the world. Alice and I were alike in our friendlessness. I 
immediately went to the coach-office to secure a place by the morning 
mail. Even now there is no railway within many miles of Wald on. 
I occupied the night in packing, aqjfl in selecting music, and writing 
most minute directions for the organist. This done, I hesitated. 
Should I write to Alice anything beyond these inatructions^-anything 
personal, private ? I decided that to do so would be to deprive my- 
self of somewhat of my measure of pure delight : I did not wish to 
lose one glance, blush, smile, or tear. I did not expect that my ab- 
sence would be a long one. In the hurry of departure, I forgot to 
tell Margaret to send tine parcel I had prepared for Miss Hall ; but as 
it was addressed to her, she would surely receive it, I thought. My 
relative lingered. Each day might be his last, they said ; yet he lin- 
gered a month. Then business detained me ; then, perhaps, owing to 
my anxiety to return to Waldon, I was attacked by a nervous fever, 
a complaint I had suffered from before. 

It was on a grim December night that I at last re-entered Waldon. 
Leaving my luggage at the coach-office, I proceeded homewards. I 
was so cramped by cold, and exhausted by fasting, that I could hard- 
ly drag piy limbs along, and my brain was in a state of feverish ex- 
citement. Alice had been present in most of my sick visions — her 
face always of deathly pallor and reproachful expression. It haunted 
me; and, as I had re-entered Waldon, vague apprehension stole over 
me drearily. 

Midnight began to strike as I passed through the arched way into 
the cathedral yard. The wind became very high, sobbing and souglv- 
ing about eenly ; it parted the clouds, and let through a half gleam 
of moonlight to make luminous the moving low-hanging mists. At 
the farther end of the lime-avenue I believed that I descried a human 
figure ; it branched off towards my little door of the cathedral. I en- 
deavored to overtake it ; it vanished, passing in at the low porch. 
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The dangmq of the clock had ceased, and 1 imagined that I detected 
the sound ot the organ. 1 paused. Yes ; low wailing notes deepened 
to a full gush of minor harmony ; then melancholy cadences sobbed 
away into silence. Chilled to the heart — conscious of icy fingers 
among the roots of my hair — I opened that door, which 1 found fast 
locked. 1 groped my way into the^athedral, believing nothing so 
little as that it was earthly music to which I had listened. In the 
building, all was now silent. I crept on, with a tremulous voice call- 
ing on Alice’s name. My open arms embraced a cold form; my 
senses left me. 

When the ghastly wintry dawn crept down upon me, I found my- 
self lying at the foot of a sculptured female form. u Alice is dead,” 
was my firm conviction. I managed to rise and creep to my house. 
I did not understand how I came to be in the cathedral 
. My aspect frightened Margaret. The first thing my eyes fell upon 
on entering my room, was the packet I had prepared for Alice. “Ke* 
turned after her death,” 1 inwardly commented. I was too miserable 
to be fully conscious of my misery. I brooded stupidly over a newly 
kindled fire, while Margaret bustled in and out ou hospitable thoughts 
intent. 

44 When did she die ?” I asked stolidly, by acid by. 

44 Nigh a month since, sir.” 

A long pause. 

44 Who plays the organ now ?” 

44 Please sir, take your hot coffee, and get to bed. Time enough to 
bother about organs when you look less like a corpse,” was added 
sotto voce. 

I repeated my question doggedly. 

44 Well, she does it all the some,” was the weirdnsounding reply. I 
had swallowed one cup of Margaret’s hot, strong coffee, and life was 
rekindling within me. 

44 Are you mocking me, woman ?” I cried. 

She stared at me, and then gave some soothing answer. Evidently 
she feared I was deranged. I made a mighty effort to appear com 
posed. 

44 Margaret, tell me immediately the name of the person who now 
plays the cathedral organ.” 

44 Alice Hall, sir ; the same who has played for six months now. 
She went off sudden, and it made no difference to Miss Hall, as it 
might have done to some, sir : she has not missed a service.” 

Again Margaret appeared to find cause for alarm in my face, not 
without some just grounds, perhaps. 

44 Do you mean to say that for the last month, since her death, the 
cathedral organ has been played as it used to be in her life ?” 

44 Yes, sir ; it has, sir.” Margaret backed towards the door as I 
rose. 

44 Played by a departed, a disembodied spirit ; and you take it all 
m a matter of course.” 

44 Law! Good gracious, sir, I never said anything of the kind. 
Some say Miss HaU looks like a ghost ; but she is n’t one yet.” 

44 Margaret ! who then died a monUi since ?” 1 put the question 
solemnly. 
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“Mrs Smith, sir, who used to live with Miss Hall, went off in a fit 
quite sudden, as I told you plainly, sir.” 

“ Leave the room,” 1 commanded. 

I cannot say what 1 did or how I felt when left alone. 

By and by, I rang for Margaret. I explained to her my recent ill- 
ness, and as much as 1 could remember of the incidents of the night. 
Having taken some trouble to convince her of my sanity, I again dis- 
missed her. Poor, poor Alice ! dear, desolate child 1 I reproached 
myself bitterly for having selfishly thought of my own delight, not of 
her peace ; and I tormented myself by imagining what she could pos- 
sibly think of me — of my having left her without one word of leave- 
taking, or one sign of remembrance. The parcel she had not received. 

I went to the cathedral early. I found that Alice was already 
there. Unseen, I watched her a while. She looked faded and worn, 
and was dressed in mourning ; she had lost her only friend — for I had 
no right to hope she still considered me as such — and must feel herself 
indeed alone. Yet angelic peace and steadfast faith stole over her 
weary aspect as she played. Oh, well I remember the sweet upturn 
ed face, the droop of the soft hair down the thin cheek. My darling ! 

By and by, she paused, and took her hands from the keys to draw 
her shawl closer, with a pale shudder. I stepped near her. Because 
I hardly dared speak to her at all, I spoke as if we had parted but 
yesterday: “You should not be here on such a morning.” 

“ And you are come home at last ?” She held out to me the hand 
I had not offered to take. On seeing me, she had grown paler than 
ever ; but when I spoke, gladness beamed from her eyes, to be soon 
quenched in tears as she saw me look at her mourning dress. 

There was a silence of some moments. 

“ You have missed me ?” I asked humbly. 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And can you ever forgive me ?” 

“ Forgive you I” she eonoed. 

I held her hand firmly, and over mine came trembling her free 
hand, thrilling me by its voluntary, undeserved caress. 

“ You have been ill — I fear you have been very ill,” she Baid, gazing 
at me compassionately. 

I was glad to make the worst of my case. 

“I have been very ill. I have much to plead in excuse of my si- 
lence and neglect ; but not enough, not half enough, if it has given 
you pain. You tremble. I frightened you by my sudden return.” 

“ No, no ; you never frighten me ; you never pain me. I have been 
sad and lonely ; but I knew you would return, if you could — if you 
ought. You have always been good to me ; it would have been very 
wro ng o f me to think of you unkindly.” 

“ Why did you shudder but now ?” 

“ I remembered a dream, a dreadful dream I had last night.” 

“ Tell it me.” 

“ I had rather not.” 

“ I have a reason for wishing to know it.” 

“ I dreamed that you were dead — that I sat at the organ at mid- 
night and played your requiem.” 

Again she turned very pale. I think I must have done so too. A 
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queer thrill went through me, as, for the first time, I folly recalled the 
events of the past night. 

u You most let me take you home,” I said. I released her hands, 
and folded her shawl closely round her. 

Looking straight into my face with her dear, innocent eyes, she 
said : 

w You must not spoil me so ; if you had not, I should not have 
found it so hard to do without you.” 

This was just too much for me. I gathered the little thing into my 
arms, kissed her sweet brow again aim again, and cried : 

u Alice, you must let me keep you always — you must be my wife !” 

She disengaged herself; she drew a little away from me. 

U I know that you are very good. Is this because my aunt is dead, 
and I am alone ?” she baked earnestly. 

a It is because I love you.” 

My eyes confirmed my words ; hers drooped, and her face looked 
as if the sun were faintly shining on it through a ruby pane in the 
window. 

The Mead cottage was s d desolate that I soon took Alice (not 

Hall) home to my house in the cathedral yard. It was on New 
Year’s Day that the good old bishop married us ; and ever since my 
happy home has been perfectly ordered, and, so she tells me, my per- 
fect wife has been entirely happy. 

New Year’s Day— the tenth anniversary of my marriage. To-day 
I have been looking over my papers, and have read through this, 
written five years since. O Alice, Alice ! my wife, my wife ! Why 
couldst thou not visibly tarry with me unto the end ? 

I never leave Waldon now. No fingers but mine must ever touch 
those keys hers used lovingly to press. She was to me as child, wife, 
all of kin, my only darling 1 I am having built a new organ, a glori- 
ous one ; it is to be my gift to Waldon cathedral, on condition that 
the old one is taken down five-and4wenty hours after my death, and 
destroyed; and that during those five-and-twenty hours no mortal 
fingers touch its keys. I say five-and-twenty hours, because- on the 
midnight after my death — and I might die just after midnight — Alice 
will play my requiem, as I heard her so long ago. The organ must 
never sound again. There is a rumor in Waldon that the organist 
has been mad since his wife’s death. I am not mad, because, for my 
comfort I know that my love was selfish, my guardianship careless, 
my tenderness ungentle, my sympathy imperfect, compared with that 
my doling experiences in thy keeping, O Lord my God and her God. 

Such is the paper that lately came into our han^s. We have learn- 
ed that at the oathedral, here called Waldon, the congregation, of 
about half-a-dozen person, assembled one grim December afternoon, 
were detained after service by the powerful beauty of the voluntary 
performed by their long feeble organist. It came to an abrupt con- 
clusion — the organist was found with his arms folded on the keys, his 
cheek rested on them— dead. His wishes with respect to the old or- 
gan had long been known : they were strietly regarded. 

VOL. iv. 15 
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VIEW OF SPKCXJX^VTIVK MASONRY AS A SYSTJCBdC 
OF CHARITY. 

IT *■▼. «■•><>■ OtITlI . 

Each other gift which God on man bestows, 

Its proper bound and due restriction knows j 
To one fixed purpose dedicates its power, 

And, finishing its act, exists no more. 

Thus, in obedience to what heaven decrees, 

Knowledge shall fail and prophecy shall cease ; 

But lasting Charity’s more ample sway, 

Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 

In happy triumph shall fbr ever live. 

And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receive. 

— Prior . 

In all public Institutions some form of admission has ever been 
adopted, with an approach to sublimity, proportioned to the rank and 
importance which each society may snstain in public estimation. In 
most cases the ceremony is preceded by a ballot, to ascertain whether 
the proposed candidate may be acceptable to the community at large ; 
that harmony may not be interrupted, nor discord fomented by the 
introduction of improper persons. This being satisfactorily arranged, 
admission is accompanied with various degrees of solemnity, from the 
simple signature of a name, to the imposing rite of initiation into 
Masonry, or the solemn ceremony of appropriating a candidate fbr 
the ministry to God’s service, by episcopal ordination. 

Such have been the usage of society from the earliest times ; and I 
am persuaded that the pure Freemasonry of our antediluvian breth- 
ren was accompanied by a characteristic rite of initiation, which for- 
cibly impressed upon the candidate’s enquiring mind an historical 
legend or tradition, which it was of the utmost consequence should 
be preserved ; and was hence transmitted through those ages when 
letters or alphabetical characters were unknown, and oral communi- 
cation could alone be adopted as a method of recording past events. 
The length to which human fife was extended rendered such a course 
equally simple and effective ; nor do any doubts exist that this Free- 
masonry (so to call it) was deteriorated in the slightest degree, either 
in its facts or ceremonies, while it remained in the custody of the 
pure and holy race who erected their superstructure on the firm and 
solid basis of Charity, or the love of Goa and man. I am restricted 
by obligations, the most sacred, from attempting to describe this cere- 
monial, or to name the legend on which it was founded ; yet every 
brother, who is' in the habit of investigating the true nature and ten- 
dency of the science into which he has been initiated, will be at no 
loss to discover, in the brief account which Moses has given of these 
early times, sufficient data for the foundation of a theory on this sub- 
ject, which will approximate very nearly to the truth. 

That the legend was varied and the points of morality extended by 
the Noachidae, there cannot exist the slightest question ; for to record 
the course of events, and to justify the ways of God to man, histori- 
cal recollections would be augmented ; and additional incitements to 
virtuous actions, springing from the love of God, would be embodied 
in the patriarchal lecture: thus would the holy science hold onward 
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its progressive oourse till the grand union of Speculative and Opeiv 
alive Masonry at the building of king Solomon’s Temple ; the most 
remarkable epochs being the Creation, the Deluge, the offering of 
Isaac, the Deliverance from Egyptian Bondage, and the erection of 
the Temple; — and the most striking events which were deemed 
worthy of being incorporated into the science, were the appearance of 
the Cherubic forms at the gate of Eden, the translation of Enoch, the 
mechanical excellence of Jubal and Tubal Cain, the grand Festival 

S iven by Abraham at the weaning of his son Isaac, the Vision of 
acob, the mission of Moses at Horeb, the building of the Taber- 
nacle, the slaughter of the Ephraimites, the Offeringof David on the 
threshing floor of Araunah the Jeburite, and the Dedication of the 
Temple. 

This pure and primitive system was founded on Brotherly Love or 
Charity. I am aware that there exists in the world, and I am afraid 
also amongst the brethren, a mistaken opinion respecting this great 
principle of Freemasonry. The error arises from a superficial consi- 
deration of the true meaning of the word Charity. Taken in its 
literal and more obvious sense, it is supposed to be embodied in our 
benevolent institutions. We have, however, a different name from 
the sensible and material virtue which operates so beneficially for the 
advantage of our widows, orphans, and brethren in distress. And 
that is Relief, which constitutes one division of the principal Point of # 
Freemasonry. Thus, if a person give profusely that his name may* 
appear to advantage on a subscription list ; — if self-love incite him to 
acts of liberality that he may receive the homage of those amongst 
whom he lives — would it be correct to attribute to such a man the 
practice of true Masonic or Christian Charity ? Far from it. His 
benevolence is laudable, because it is beneficial. But it is not Charity 
— it is Relief. To speak masonically, it may be Faith, it may be 
Hope, but it cannot be Charity. These are distinct things. An in- 
spired writer has enumerated them, and informed us which is the 
greatest. 

Again* the same quality may be exercised to establish a name, or to 
acquire a reputation. And I confess the applause of the world is one 
of its greatest comforts. That man’s heart must be eold indeed which 
is insensible to it. The blessing of the poor — the glistening eye of 
the widow as she pours forth her gratitude for benefits received — the 
cheerful greeting of the orphan, are amongst the gratifications which 
it may be right to covet. But if our benevolence have only this end 
we shall fall short of that beautiful — that masonic charity which be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. And why? 
Because the principle of doing good, merely to enjoy the pleasure of 
being thanked for it, is selfish and unprofitable ; because the praise of 
men is at best but an uncertain support — a broken reed. It will as- 
suredly give way. And when thus shall happen, all our imaginary 
honors, if* they base their existence on this hope only, will be pros- 
trated and scattered to the winds of heaven. 

And If we fell — we fall like Lucifer, 

Never to rise again. 

But let brighteyed Charity be practised in its pure disinterested- 
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ness ; — let there be no alloy— * no unworthy motives when you exer- 
cise liberality ; — no secret wish for an equivalent, or covet desire to 
establish a reputation for benevolence ; and you will never be disap* 
pointed of your reward — the unsullied pleasure of doing good. You 
will have chosen for your support the pillars of Wisdom, Strength, 
and beauty, and they are based upon the eternal Rock of ages. Ca- 
lumny, with envenomed tooth, may attack — reproach may vilify—* 
envy may exercise its cankerous cravings to afflict and wound — still, 
in the midst of aH these pelting storms, yon are at peace; conscious 
rectitude is your sheet-anchor ; your foundation is Freemasonry, 
which Cannot be shaken ; and all attempts to impeach your integrity 
will be impotent and unsuccessful. 

In order to form a dear idea of this snpereminent principle, it will 
be neeessary to define the three Theological Virtues, and compare 
their respective merits and excellencies. By this process we shall, 
perhaps, discover what Freemasonry, under its designation of Charity, 
really is. Faith and hope are essentially necessary to our happiness 
both here and hereafter. Without the former it will be impossible to 
perform our duty to God with satisfaction to our own consciences ; 
and the latter is the sure and steadfast anchor of the soul. Thus Faith 
and Hope are essentials both of Masonry and religion ; and indispen- 
sably necessary to a successful progress, not merely through our ma- 
t sonic career, but what is of greater importance, through the vicissi- 
* tudes of a life of trial, if we wish to finish our course with joy. But 
greater than this is Charity. Faith in God, and Hope in futurity, are 
not enough ; they must be animated by, Charity, or the universal love 
of God and man ; else they will be ineffectual to draw aside the veil 
which conceals the Holy of Holies from profane inspection ; they will 
fail to exalt us to that superb Temple above, where the Great 1 AM 
eternally dwells amidst pure Light and undivided Charity. 

This is the Charity which animates the system of Freemasonry; 
and reveals the Theological ladder, by virtue of which we hope to 
ascend from earth to heaven. This Ladder dates its origin from the 
following historical fact : — Jacob was the beloved son of Rebecca, the 
wife of Isaac ; and she knowing that a blessing of a peculiar nature 
was vested in her husband, was resolved at any risk to obtain it for 
her fevorite child, though it was the legitimate property of her first- 
born Esau. She succeeded, though by an unworthy stratagem, in her 
design ; but Jacob was no sooner in possession of his aged father’s 
blessing than he was obliged to flee from the wrath of his brother, 
who threatened his life for having supplanted him alike in his birth- 
right and his father’s blessing. By the advice of his mother he went 
down to Pandanaram, a distant country in the land of Mesopotamia, 
to seek refhge m the hospitality of her brother Laban. Being weary 
and benighted at the close of his first day’s travel, he laid himself down 
to rest, with the cold earth for his bed, a stone for bis pillow, and the 
cloudy canopy of heaven for Ms covering. Here he was fevered with 
a divine communication. In a vision of the night he saw a ladder 
resting on the earth, its summit extending to the heavens, and angels 
ascending to the throne of grace for divine commissions, and return- 
ing to disseminate them over the face of the earth for the use and 
benefit of mankind. It was from his throne in heaven, at the summit 
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of this ladder, that Jehovah was pleased to make a solemn league 
and covenant with Jacob, that, if he walked in his ways and kept his 
statutes, he would not only bring him back in peace and plenty to his 
father’s house, but would exalt his posterity to great temporal honor 
and pre-emmenoe. This promise was remarkably fulfilled. Jacob’s 
favorite son became lord of all E^ypt ; and the children of Israel, in 
the days of Solomon, were the mightiest and the most powerful peo- 
ple under the sun. In our lodges this ladder oontains three princi- 
pal staves. It rests on the Holy Bible, and extends to the cloudy 
canopy. By the doctrines contained in that sacred volume, we are 
induced to believe in the dispensations of Providence ; which Faith 
enables us to ascend the first step of the ladder. A firm and well- 
grounded hope of being sharers m the promises therein recorded 
bring thus created, enables us to asoend tne second step. The third 
and sublime step is Charity ; and the Mason who possesses this virtue 
hi its most extended sense, may justly be said to have arrived at the 
summit of the science ; — figuratively speaking, to an ethereal mansion 
veiled from mortal eye by the starry firmament ; which is emblem- 
atically depicted in the Masons’ Lodge by Seven Stars; without 
which number of regular Masons no Ledge can be perfect, neither 
can any candidate be legally initiated therein. 

Let us, then, consider the distinctive properties of these three vir- 
tues. Faith is a firm and sincere assent to the fundamental truths of 
religion, viz-, the being and attributes of God ; the true nature of the 
worship which is most acceptable to him ; the doctrine of universal 
redemption, and a future state of reward and punishments. It in- 
cludes also a free reception of the means which have been provided 
for avoiding the one and obtaining the other. This definition which 
makes Faith the imperishable rock on which pure religion is founded, 
is perfectly consistent with revelation ; for St. Paul expressly says : 
“Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen ; and it is, therefore, tne first incentive to obedience ; the 
first step towards Hope and Charity. Nothing can cast clouds and 
darkness over the prospect of eternity but a consciousness of guilt, 
and a consequent apprehension of punishment. But Faith becomes 
our surety, and presents itself to calm our desponding fears. The 
doctrine of human redemption dispels the threatening cloud, and ad- 
mits a glimmering of divine light, that the dread of God’s offended 
majesty may not completely overwhelm his creatures with darkness 
ana despair. Thus, the second step becomes attainable by the admis- 
sion of Hope, which lends its assisting hand to cheer the faithful bro- 
ther amidst all his troubles, sorrows, and adversities, with the pros- 
pect of everlasting peace and the mansion of glory. 

Hope is an earnest desire, and a well-assured expectation of escap- 
ing the dangers which threaten, and of obtaining the rewards which 
have been promised, by the means prescribed in the pages of divine 
revelation. The belief of future rewards and punisnments, united 
with perfect ignorance of the means by which happiness may be at- 
tained and misery avoided, would be a state of suspense the most 
distressing that could be conceived. Hence arise the consolations of 
Hope. A firm reliance on the divine promises will enable us to cir- 
cumscribe our wishes and desires within the limits of that most gra- 
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dons covenant which God has established with ns. An all-sufficient 
atonement has been made for sin ; by the efficacy of which, Hope 
points the way to an inheritance amongst the blessed saints in light. 

Charity is the third step of the masonic ladder ; its foot based on 
revelation, and its summit concealed amidst the brilliant clouds of 
heaven. It consists of an ardent love of God, united with an un- 
feigned affection for all his creatures. Possessed of Charity, the 
heart expands — the bosom warms — and a sensation of ineffable and 
unmixed kindness engrosses the whole man. Nor is this sublime vir- 
tue capable of a more restricted sense. If we exclude the divine 
love, and understand it simply of affection for our species, it becomes 
earthly ; and we should find it difficult to assign a satisfactory reason 
why it should take the precedence of Faith and Hope. But if we 
oonsider Charity in its most extended sense, for the unfeigned love 
of God and man, the beauty of the principle immediately displays 
itself. The Mason who possesses a lively faith in God will endeavor 
to imitate the divine perfections on which the Hope of salvation is 
founded ; and will be jealous to fulfill that precept which tests the 
purity of his Charity— w he who loveth shall love ms brother also.” 

Here, then, we find the joint and separate excellency of these three 
theological virtues clearly exemplified. Faith is the foundation and 
pedestal of the system. It points to duty, and displays the means of 
obtaining its reward. Hope is a polished shaft raised on the pedes- 
tal of Faith in the existence of a God, and of his superintending 
care over his creatures. This bright assurance adds vigor to our 
energies by the consoling promise <3* happiness, if sought in the ways 
of virtue and holiness. Charity is the beautiful capital which crowns 
and completes the system. It constitutes the sublimity of Faith and 
Hope : because we have authority for saying that “ Charity believeth 
all things ; hopeth all things.” Faith imprints a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility on the mind, and opens to our view the prospect of a 
glorious recompense. Hope perseveres in a faithfol discharge of its 
duty, apprehending the reward to be attainable. But Charity sur- 
mounts all difficulties ; turns duty to delight, and yields a tranquillity 
of mind which the world cannot bestow. This is the consideration 
which elevates Charity above all other graces and perfections. 

Would you trace this sublime principle to its source ? You must 
look beyond the bounds of time, you must penetrate the empyrean to 
the heaven of heavens ; and there you will find it existing amongst 
the happy society of angels, before that black apostacy was in- 
troduced* which ended in the expulsion of the rebel spirits, and the 
restoration of this branch of Freemasonry, the bond of peace and of 
all virtues. And when the existence of this globe shall terminate ; 
when the Great Architect of the Universe M shall descend from hea- 
ven with a shout, with the voice of the Archangel, and with the 
trump of God,” masonic Charity will continue to illuminate those 
blessed abodes where the just exist to all eternity. This splendid 
branch of the Masonic science is the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Deity. All other virtues, whether cardinal or theological, are 
mortal — Charity alone is immortal. Like the central blazing star in 
the firmament of heaven, Charity shall shed its resplendent beams 
through ages of eternal glory. 
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St. Panl, in language purely masonic, speaking of this virtue, says: 
M Charity never nileth ; but whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall oease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall pass away.” What were the reasons which in* 
dnoed the Apostle to make this assertion? It was because these 
gifts are transient, and adapted to aa imperfect state, because they 
would be useless in a state of beatitude and Light. Even Faith and 
Hope, though essential to every one during his mortal pilgrimage, 
will have no plaoe in the realms of bliss. There we snail see the 
things which are now unseen, and consequently we shall not want 
the evidence of Faith* The first step of the masonic ladder being 
triumphantly passed will be for ever done away* There we shall 
possess the things we now long for, therefore we shall not need the 
support of Hope. Thus the second step will finally vanish. But 
when Faith and Hope shall have had their perfect consummation. 
Charity will still remain. The third step of the ladder penetrates 
the highest heavens, and can never be destroyed. And when the 
darkness of death is past, and we are admitted into the Grand Lodge 
above, the region of eternal light, the bright beams of Charity will 
be fully infused into our souls ; and we shall make our glorious com- 
pany with the angels and archangels and all the host of heaven. One 
mind and one voice will animate this heavenly society ; and that mind 
and that voice will celebrate the praises of masonic charity. All will 
unite in the most perfect harmony to adore the Most High. Mutu- 
ally rejoicing in each other’s happiness, as there will be no wants to 
relieve, no distress to commiserate, all in that blessed lodge will be 
filled with the pure essence of Freemasonry. 

This, then, is the system of Charity which is taught in a Freema- 
son’s lodge. Is it necessary to enquire whether you feel proud of a 
science from which such purity flows — from which such blessings are 
conveyed ? Do you fed happy in the prospect of sharing with the 
holy angels in the bliss which celestial charity confers on the just ? 
Deprived of Charity, pleasure with all its allurements — learning with 
all its privileges — wealth with all its splendor of enjoyment — autho- 
rity with all its painted pomp— -are but a solemn mockery. Though 
we may possess the gift of prophecy ; though we may understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge; though by Faith we could remove 
mountains ; though we bestow all our goods to feed the poor, and 
give our bodies to be burned ; yet if our nearts be not impressed with 
this supernal charity, all these possessions, brilliant and imposing 
though they may appear, will not help us one step on our # road to 
heaven. 

I£ in the mansions of bliss, there is a graduated scale of rewards, 
adapted to the different degrees of approval, vouchsafed to individu- 
als at the day of judgment— which is extremely probable, as there 
are many heavens mentioned in scripture— each will be illuminated 
with a portion of that light which streams from the throne of God, 
in the nighest heaven ; as the most holy plaoe in the Temple was en- 
lightened by the sacred Shekinah. And though the degree of light 
and illumination will be, doubtless, proportioned to the class on which 
k is bestowed, yet whether they be made rulers over ten cities, or 
over five or over two, whether theirs be the glory of the sun, the 
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moon, or the stars, the very lowest grade of happiness will be favored 
with the luoid presence of God, as well as that which may approach 
the nearest to his celestial throne, though not perhaps to the same ex- 
tent ; and the brotherhood, even of that comparative state of happi- 
ness, will receive a vast accession of knowledge and spirituality, and 
will enjoy, as in a supreme Grand Lodge, a portion of that ineffable 
Light and Charity, which has constituted, while on earth, the glorious 
object of their Faith and Hope. The true Freemason, if he have 
performed his work faithfully, aad practised with freedom, fervency, 
and seal, the incumbent duties of his profession, shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament ; and if he have turned many to right- 
eousness, as the stars for ever. 

Let us, then, cultivate, not only in tyled Lodges, but in our general 
commerce with the world, this most excellent quality. Let as, from 
a genuine principle of refined charity, practise mutual forbearance ; 
and reciprocate a constant interchange of kindness and affection. If 
Freemasonry be a beneficial institution, let its fruits appear, in the 
virtuous discharge of the social duties of life ; for the Third Degree 
points to a day of responsibility, when the transient concerns of time 
shall have passed away — when the world and all its allurements shall 
have vanished like a morning dream — and purity of heart, induced 
by the presence of universal Charity, will alone enable us to endure 
the presence of the glorious Shekinah of God. As Masons, let us 
use the present world, without abusing our fraternal privileges ; for 
if all our time be expended in the acquirement of worldly knowledge, 
or in the gaiety of worldly pleasure, and wc neglect to enlighten our 
minds with this celestial virtue, we shall bo fatally convinced at that 
awful period when the everblessed Lodge above shall be opened never 
to be closed ; when the last arrow of the mighty conqueror Death 
shall have been expended, and his bow broken by the iron hand of 
time, that St. Paul uttered the words of eternal truth when he said: 
a though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbaL” 
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“ John,” quoth the gentle Julia, to her sleepy lord one morning, at 
a late hour, “ I wish you’d take pattern by the thermometer.” “ As 
how ?” muttered he, opening his optics. “Why, by rising.” “H’m; 
I wish yen’d imitate that other fizamagig that hangs up by it — the 
barometer.” “ Why so ?” “ ’Cause then you’d let me know when a 
storm is coming.” Well matched, that. 

“ You’ll kill yourself smoking so much, husband.” “ Indeed, wife, 
I must use the weed.” “ Oh, very well, I guess I shall have occasion 
for weeds myself, pretty soon.” 

Why is a man eating soup with a fork like another kissing his 
sweetheart ? Do you give it up ? Because it takes so long to get 
enough of it. 

“Why don’t you ask your sweetheart to marry you?” “I have 
asked her.” “ What did she say ?” “ Oh, I ’ve the refusal of her.” 
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At this crisis aid arrived from England, 
commanded by Richard Earl of Corn- 
wall, the namesake of Coeur de Lion, and 
inheritor of his valour. His army was 
strong and fill! of hope. They had Con- 
fidence in themselves and in their leader, 
and looked like men accnstomed to vic- 
tory. Their coming changed the aspect 
of affairs. The new Sultan of Egypt was 
at war with the Sultan of Damascus, and 
had not forces to oppose two enemies so 
powerful. He therefore sent messengers 
to meet the English Earl, offering an ex- 
change of prisoners and the complete 
cession of the Holy Land. Richard, who 
had not come to fight for the mere sake 
of fighting, agreed at once to terms so 
advantageous, and became the deliverer 
of Palestine without striking a blow. 
The Sultan of Egypt then turned his 
whole force against nis Moslem enemies, 
and the Earl of Cornwall returned to 
Europe. Thus ended the eighth Crusade, 
the most beneficial of all. Christendom 
had no further pretence for sending her fierce levies to the East. To 
ail appearances the holy wars were at an end ; the Christians had en- 
tire possession of Jerusalem, Tripoli, Antioch, Edessa, Acre, Jaffa, 
and, m fact, of nearly all Judea; and, could they have been at peace 
among themselves, they might have overcome, without difficulty, the 
jealousy and hostility of their neighbors. A circumstance, as unfore- 
seen as it was disastrous, blasted this fair prospect, and reillumined, 
for the last time, the fervor and fury of the Crusades. 

Gengis Khan and his successors had swept over Asia like a tropical 
storm, overturning, m their progress, the landmarks of ages. King- 
dom after kingdom was cast down as they issued, innumerable, from 
the far recesses of the North and East, and, among others, the empire 
of Korasmin was overrun by these all-conquering hordes. The Ko- 
rasmins, a fierce, uncivilized race, thus driven from their homes, spread 
themselves, in their turn, over the south of Asia with fire and sword, 
in search of a resting-place. In their impetuous course they directed 
themselves towards Egypt, whose sultan, unable to withstand the 
swarm that had oast their longing eyes on the fertile valleys of the 
Nile, endeavoured to turn them from their course. For this purpose 
he sent emissaries to Barbaquan, their leader, inviting them to settle 
in Palestine ; and the offer being accepted by the wild horde, they 
entered the country before the Christians received the slightest inti- 
mation of their coming. It was as sudden as it was overwhelming. 
Onwards, like the simoom, they came, burning and slaying, and were at 
the walls of Jerusalem before the inhabitants had time to look round 
them. They spared neither life nor property ; they slew women and 
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children, and priests at the altar, and profaned even the graves of 
those who had slept for ages. They tore down every vestige of the 
Christian faith, and committed horrors unparalleled in the history of 
warfare. About seven thousand of the inhabitants of Jersualem 
sought safety in retreat ; but before they were out of sight, the ban- 
ner of the cross was hoisted upon the walls by the savage foe to de- 
coy them back. The artifice was but too successful. The poor fugi- 
tives imagined that help had arrived from another direction, and 
turned back to regain their homes. Nearly the whole of them were 
massacred, and the streets of Jerusalem ran with blood. 

The Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic knights forgot their long 
and bitter animosities, and joined hand in hand to rout out this deso- 
lating foe. They entrenched themselves in Jaffa, with nil the chivalry 
of Palestine that yet remained, and endeavored to engage the Saltans 
of Emissa and Damascus to assist them against the common enemy. 
The aid obtained from the Moslems amounted at first to only four 
thousand men, but with these reinforcements Walter of Bricnne, the 
lord of Jaffa, resolved to give battle to the Korasmins. The eon diet 
was as deadly as despair on the one side, and unmitigated ferocity on 
the other, could make it. It lasted with varying fortune for two 
days, when the sultan of Emissa fied to his fortifications, and Walter 
of Brienne fell into the enemy's hands. The brave knight was sus- 

g aided by the arms to a cross in sight of the walls of Jaffa, and the 
orasminian leader declared that he should remain in that position 
until the city surrendered. Walter raised his feeble voice, not to ad- 
vise surrender, but to command his soldiers to hold out to the last. 
But his gallantry was unavailing. So great had been the slaughter, 
that out of the grand array of knights, there now remained but six- 
teen Hospitallers, thirty-three Templars, and three Teutonic cavaliers. 
These, with the sad remnant of an army, fled to Acre, and the Ko- 
rasmins were masters of Palestine. 

The sultans of Syria preferred the Christians to this fierce horde 
for their neighbours. Even the saltan of Egypt began to regret the 
aid he had given to such barbarous foes, and united with those of 
Emissa and Damascus to root them from the land. The Koraamins 
amounted to but twenty thousand men, and were unable to resist the 
determined hostility which encompassed them on every side. The 
sultans defeated them in several engagements, and the peasantry rose 
up in masses to take vengeance upon them. Gradually their numbers 
were diminished. No mercy was shown them in defeat. Barbaquan 
their leader was slain; and after five years of desperate straggles, 
they were finally extirpated, and Palestine became once more the ter- 
ritory of the Mussulmans. 

A short time previous to this devastating eruption, Louis IX fell 
sick in Paris, ana dreamed in the delirium of his fever that he saw 
the Christian and Moslem host fighting before Jerusalem, and the 
Christians defeated with ^reat slaughter. The dream made a great 
impression on his superstitious mind, and he made a solemn vow, that 
if ever he recovered his health, he would take a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. When the news of the misfortunes of Palestine, and 
the awfhl massacre of Jerusalem and Jaffa, arrived in Europe, St. 
Louis remembered him of his dream. More persuaded than ever that 
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it was an intimation direct from heaven, he prepared to take the cross 
at the head of his armies, and march to the deliverance of the Holy 
Sepulchre. From that moment he doffed the royal mantle of purple 
and ermine, and dressed in the sober serge becoming a pilgrim. All 
his thoughts wire directed to the fulfilment of his design, and al- 
though ms kingdom could but ill spare him, he made every prepara- 
tion to leave it. Pope Innocent I V applauded his zeal and afforded 
him every assistance. He wrote to Henry HI of England to forward 
the cause in his dominions, and called upon the clergy and laity all 
over Europe to contribute towards it. William Longsword, the cele- 
brated Earl of Salisbury, took the cross at the head of a great num- 
ber of valiant knights and soldiers. But the fanaticism of the people 
was not to be awakened either in France or England. Great armies 
were raised, but the masses no longer sympathized. Taxation had 
been the great cooler of zeal. It was no longer a disgrace even to a 
knight if he refosed to take the cross. Rutebeuf, a French minstrel, 
Who flourished about this time (J250), composed a dialogue between 
a Crusader and a non-Crusader, which the reader will find translated 
in Way’s Fabliaux. The Crusader uses every argument to persuade 
the non-Crusader to take up arms, and forsake every thing in the 
holy cause ; but it is evident, from the greater force of the arguments 
used by the non-Crusader, that he was the favorite of the minstrel. 
To a most urgent solicitation of his friend the Crusader, he replies : 

“ I read thee right, thou boldest good 

To this same land 1 straight should hie, 

And win it back with mickle blood, 

Nor gaine one foot of soil thereby ; 

While her dejected and forlorn 
My wife and babes are left to mourn ; 

My goodly mansion rudely marred, 

All trusted to my dogs to guard. 

But I, fair comrade, well 1 wot 
An ancieut saw of pregnant wit 
Doth bid us keep what we have got ; 

And troth I mean to follow it.” 

4 

This being the general feeling, it is not to be wondered at that Louis 
IX was occupied three years in organising his forces, and in making 
the necessary preparations for his departure. When all was ready 
he set sail for Cyprus, accompanied by his queen, his two brothers, 
the Counts d’ Anjou and d’ Artois, and a long train of the noblest chi- 
valry of France. His third brother, the Count de Poitiers, remained 
behind to collect another corps of Crusaders, and followed him in a 
few months afterwards. The army united at Cyprus, and amounted 
to fifty thousand men, exclusive of the English Crusaders under Wil- 
liam Longsword. Again, a pestilential disease made its appearance, 
to whioh many hundreds fell victims. It was in consequence found 
necessary to remain in Cyprus until the spring. Louis then embarked 
for Egypt with his whole host ; but a violent tempest separated his 
fleet, and he arrived before Damietta with only a few thousand men. 
They were, however, impetuous and full of hope ; and although the 
sultan Melick Shah was drawn up on the shore with a force infinitely 
superior, it was resolved to attempt a landing without waiting the ar- 
rival of the rest of the army. Louis himself in wild impatience, 
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sprang from his boat, and waded on shore ; while his army, inspired 
by his enthusiastic bravery, followed, shouting the old war-cry of the 
first Crusaders, Dim le veutl Dieu le vent! A panic seised the 
Turks. A body of their cavalry attempted to bear down upon the 
Crusaders, but the knights fixed their large shields dfeep in the sands 
of the shore, and rested their lances upon them, so that they projected 
above, and formed a barrier so imposing, that the Turks, afraid to 
breast it, turned round and fairly took to flight. At the moment of 
this panic, a false report was spread in the Saracen host that the sul- 
tan had been slain. The confusion immediately became general — the 
diroute was complete : Damietta itself was abandoned, and the same 
night the victorious Crusaders fixed their head-quarters in that city. 
The soldiers who had been separated from their chief by the tempest 
arrived shortly afterwards ; and Louis was in a position to justify the 
hope, not only of the conquest of Palestine, but of Ejjypt itself. 

But too much confidence proved the bane of his army. They 
thought, as they had accomplished so much, that nothing more re- 
mained to be done, and gave themselves up to ease and luxury. 
When, by the command of Louis, they marched towards Cairo, they 
were no longer the same men ; success, instead of inspiring, unnerved 
them ; debauchery had brought on disease, and disease was aggra- 
vated by the heat of a climate to which none of them were accus- 
tomed. Their progress towards Massoura, on the road to Cairo, was 
checked by the Thanisian canal, on the banks of which the Saracens 
were drawn up to dispute the passage. Louis gave orders that a 
bridge should be thrown across; and the operations commenced 
under two cat-castles, or high moveable towers. The Saracens soon 
destroyed them by throwing quantities of Greek fire, the artillery of 
that day, upon them, and Louis was forced to think of some other 
means of effecting his design. A peasant agreed, for a considerable 
bribe, to point out a ford where the army might wade across, and the 
Count d’Artois was despatched with fourteen hunded men to attempt 
it, while Louis remained to face the Saracens with the main body of 
the army. The Count d’Artois got safely over, and defeated the de- 
tachment that had been sent to oppose his landing. Flushed with the 
victor, the brave Count forgot the inferiority of his numbers, and 
pursued the panic-stricken enemy into Massoura. He was now com- 
pletely cut off from the aid of his brother Crusaders, which the Mos- 
lems perceiving, took courage and returned upon him, with a force 
Swoollen by the garrison of Massoura, and by reinforcements from 
the surrounding districts. The battle now became hand to hand. 
The Christians fought with the energy of desperate men, but the con- 
tinually increasing numbers of the foe surrounded them completely, 
and cut off all hope either of victory or escape. The Count d’Artois 
was among the foremost of the slain ; and when Louis arrived to the 
rescue the brave advanced guard was nearly cut to pieces. Of the 
fourteen hundred, but three hundred remained. The fury of the bat- 
tle was now increased threefold. The French king and his troops 
performed prodigies of valor, and the Saraoens, under the, command 
of the Emir Ceccidun, fought $8 if they were determined to exter- 
minate, in one last decisive effort, the new European swarm that had 
settled upon their coast. At the fall of the evening dews, the Chrh- 
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tiara were masters of the field of Massoura, and flattered themselves 
that they were the victors. Self-love would not suffer them to con- 
fess that the Saracens had withdrawn, and not retreated ; but their 
leaders ^ere too wofully convinced that the fatal field had completed 
the disorganisation of the Christian army, and that all hopes of future 
conquest were at an end. 

Impressed with this truth, the Crusaders sued for peace. The sul- 
tan insisted upon the immediate evacuation of Damietta, and that 
Louis himself should be delivered as hostage for the fulfilment of the 
condition. His army at once refused, and the negotiations were 
broken off. It was now resolved to attempt a retreat ; but the agile 
Saracens, now in the front and now in the rear, rendered it a matter 
of extreme difficulty, and cut off the stragglers in great numbers. 
Hundreds of them Were drowned in the Nile; and sickness and 
famine worked sad ravages upon those who escaped all other casual- 
ties. Louis himself was so weakened by disease, fatigue and discour- 
agement, that he was hardly able to sit upon his horse. In the con- 
fusion of the flight he was separated from his attendants, and left a 
total stranger upon the sands of Egypt, sick, weary, and almost friend- 
less. One knight, Geoffry de Sergines, alone attended him, and led 
him to a miserable hut in a small village, where for several days he 
lay in the hourly expectation of death. He was at last discovered 
and taken prisoner by the Saracens, who treated him with all the 
honor due to his rank and all the pity due to his misfortunes. Under 
their care his health rapidly improved, and the next consideration 
was that of his ransom. 

The Saracens demanded, besides money, the cession of Acre, Tri- 
poli, and other cities of Palestine. Louis unhesitatingly refused, and 
conducted himself with so much pride and courage that the sultan 
declared he was the proudest infidel he had ever beheld. After a 
good deal of haggling, the sultan agreed to waive these conditions, 
and a treaty was finally concluded. The city of Damietta was re- 
stored, a truce of ten years agreed upon, and ten thousand golden be- 
zants paid for the release of Louis and the liberation of all the cap- 
tives. Louis then withdrew to Jaffa, and 6pent two years in putting 
that city, and Cesarea, with the other possessions of the Christians 
in Palestine, into a proper state of defence. He then returned to his 
own country, with great reputation as a saint, but very little as a 
soldier. 

Matthew Paris informs us that, in the year 1250, while Louis was 
in Egypt, “ thousands of the English were resolved to go to the holy 
war, had not the king strictly guarded his ports and kept his people 
from running out of doors.” When the news arrived of the reverses 
and captivity of the French king, their ardour cooled ; and the Cru- 
sade was sung of only, but not spoken of. 


False happiness renders men stem and proud, and that happiness 
is never communicated. True happiness renders them kind and sen- 
sible, and that happiness is always shared Strong passions 

work wonders, when there is a greater strength of reason to curb 
them. 
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Tb not that Nature changes, nor the clime 
Its vigorous influence loses, nor the place « 
That fostered once a haught and hardy race, 

Its temper casts, the sweet and the sublime 
Shedding for the decrepitude of time. 

But ’t s the men degenerate, and disgrace 
Their nobler fathers, their great deeds deface, 

And crouch and grovel where their sires would climb 
Athens and Rome have still the self-same sky 
That on Themistodes and Scipio shined ; 

But their posterity have lost the eye 
Of power, the daring hand, the aspiring mind. 

The eagle's nest, the eaglets thence expelled, 

Is by tne craven and the kestrel held. 


THE OPENING O W THE PIANO. 

In the little southern parlor of the house you may have seen 
With the gambrel-roof and the gable looking westward to the green, 
At the side toward the sunset, with the window on its right, 

Stood the Chickering piano I am dreaming of to-night. 

Ah me ! how I remember the evening when it came ! 

What a cry of eager voices, what a group of cheeks in flame, 

When the wondrous box was opened that had come from over seas, 
With its smell of mastic-varnish and its flash of ivory keys I 

Then the children all grew fretful in the restlessness of joy, 

For the boy w r ould push his sister, and the sister crowd the boy, 

Tiil the fatner asked for quiet in his grave paternal way, 

But the mother hushed the tumult with the words , 44 Now, Mary, play.” 

For the dear soul knew that music was a very sovereign balm ; 

She had sprinkled it over Sorrow and seen its brow grow calm, 

In the days of slender harpsichords with tapping tinkling quills, 

Or carolling to her spinet with its thin metallic thrills. 

So Mary, the household minstrel, who always loved to please, 

Sat down to the new 44 Clementi,” and struck the glittering keys. 
Hushed were the children’s voices, and every eye grew dim. 

As, floating from lip and finger, arose the 44 Vesper Hymn.” 

— Catharine, child of a neighbor, curly and rosy-red, 

S Vedded since, and a widow, — something like ten years dead,) 
earing a gush of music such as never heard before, 

Steals from her mother’s chamber and peeps at the open door. 

Just as the 44 Jubilate” in threaded whisper dies, 

— 44 Open it ! open it, lady !” the little maiden cries, 

(For she thought ’t was a singing creature caged in a box she heard,) 
44 Open it ! open, lady ! and let me see the bird / ” 
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Sitting in # the twilight, 

Looking out into the rain, 

Through the blurred and dripping dimness 
Of my window-pane ; 

Waiting in the chilly twilight 
For the supper bell to ring, 

Float a flood of fancies o’er me — 

Thoughts of the spring* 

Oh, the early spring-time ! 

In the woodlands, even now, 

Life is rising, tightly swelling 
Twig ana bulb and bough 
Through the clods the moss is pushing 
Homeward birds are on the wing ; 

Earth is quick with coming glory — 

Oh, for the spring! 

Spring has something sweeter ; 

Leaves enfolded, thick and brown. 
Bursting soon, will drop their shadows, 
Softly trembling down. 

Buds will bloom and skies will deepen ; 

Waters flash and woodlands ring; 
Through long grass the brooks will rustle — 
Oh, for the spring ! 

Life has something sweeter ; 

Strange, to feel old fancies start, 
Violet-sweet of youth and passion, 

From my wrinkled heart ! 

May agone, where flowers were kisses — 
May, whose songs but one could sing ; 
Heart abloom, so sudden blighted — 

Ah, my lost spring ! 

Still something sweeter ; 

There ’s a home-love underlies 
Passion, as the fruit that greatens, 

When the blossom dies. 

Plans of homestead, long forgotten ! 

Plans that fancy used to bnng 
Round me in the fragrant twilight 
Of my lost spring. 

Still something sweeter ; 

Other loves about me stand ; 

Thrills a round cheek on my bosom — 

Feels a little hand. 

Baby eyes in mine are smiling ; 

Baby fingers round me cling ; 

Baby lips are lisping, “Mother” — 

God f my lost spring. 
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u Nothing to do ?” 0, pause and look around 
At those oppressed with want ahd sorrow, too ! 

Look at the wrongs, the sufferings that abound, 

Ere yet thou say’st there ’s naught for thee to do. 

“Nothing to do P* Are there no hearts that ache — 
No care-worn breasts that heave an anguished sigh — 

No burthens that thy hands may lighter make — 

No bitter tears thy sympathy might dry ? 

Are there no hungry that thy hand may feed — 

No sick to aid, no naked to be clad? 

Are there no blind whose footsteps thou mayst lead — 
No mourning heart that thou couldst make less sad ? 

u Nothing to do ?” Hast thou no store of gold — 

No wealth of time that thou ahouldst wefi employ ? 

No hidden talent that thou ahouldst unfold — 

No gift that thou shouldst use for others’ joy? 

w Nothing to do ?” O, look without, within I 
Be to thyBelf and to thy duties true : 

Look on the world, its troubles, and its sin. 

And own that thou hast much indeed to do 1 


GOD BLS1S8 YOTJ. 

w God bless you 1” — kind, familiar words ! 
Before my eyes the letters swim : 

For — thrilling nature’s holiest chords— 

My sight with fond regret grows dim. 

God bless you ! closes up each page 
Traced by the well-beloved of yore : 

Whose letters still, from youth to age^ 

That fondly-anxious legend bore. 

I heeded not, in early days, 

The import of that yearning prayer: 

To me ’t was but a kindly phrase, 

Which household love might freely spare ; 

But now that grief strange power affords, 

In these love-hallowed scrolls I find 

Those earnest, pleading, sacred words, 

With all life’s tenderness entwined 1 

Now thon art gone (ah ! dark above 
Thy gravestone floods the winter rain), 

And all the old, sweet household love 
Fades into memory’s silent pain. 

On earth for me no human heart 
Again will breathe those words divine : 

Bat, sainted soul t where ’er thou art, 

Thy angel-pleading still is mine. 
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TSERD KZTUBBLT VOB TH» AMXBICAX FRSDLA0OJC8 KKW MONTHLY MAGA&NB, BY ITS CSOBP XDHOR, 

BRO. ALBERT O. MACKEY, M. D. 

THE GHEITERAJL. QR AJSTD CHAPTER. 

On the 13th of this month, the General Grand Chapter of the United States will 
hold its triennial Convocation in the city of Chicago. A large amount of business 
of great importance will be brought before it, and there is every indication that the 
meeting will be attended by a fuller representation than has heretofore been pre- 
sent Certain amendments to the Constitution, of vital interest, are to be discussed 
and adopted, or rejected ; and the character of a grave controversy between the 
presiding officer of the General Grand body and one of its constituents is to be in- 
vestigated. But the most interesting question that will be presented for considera- 
tion is that which refers to the continuation or the extinction of the General Grand 
body itself 

It must be confessed that for some years past the General Grand Chapter has 
been losing favor among a certain portion of the craft. In 1853, at Lexington, the 
idea of its abolition was openly discussed, although no actual measure was taken 
ibr the consummation of so suicidal a plan. In 1856, the feeling of opposition was 
agalh shown by some of the members ; and, soon after the close of the session, the 
effects of this spirit of opposition were openly demonstrated in the withdrawal of 
two respectable Grand Chapters from the confederation. 

If we attempt to trace the causes of this unpopularity we shall be surprised to 
find that they are based, not upon any charge of assumptions of unlawful power or 
the exercise of oppressive rule, but on the supposition that the body is powerless 
to do good or harm. It is imbecility, not despotism, with which it is charged. It 
has proved, its opponents think, not a King Stork, but a King Log. It has done 
too little, not too much. 

Now this is contrary to the spirit of all revolutions. The frogs, in the fable, it is 
true, complained of the passive nature of their first sovereign, and Jupiter, as a 
punishment for their folly, for that is the moral of the apologue, sent them a de- 
vourer in bis place. But patriots, outside of fabulous times, have been awakened 
to rebellion and revolution by the despotism only of their tyrants. When irrespon- 
sible power could no longer be endured, it was cured by the overthrow of a dynasty 
or a change of government But where the only fault that can be charged upon a 
ruler is that he has no delegated power at all, it would really seem better and 
wiser to give him the power which he needs than to cut off his head. 

But is it true that the General Grand Chapter is thus imbecile ? Let us view the 
merits of the question with rigid impartiality. The most prominent specification in 
the charge of imbecility— indeed, we believe, the only one — is that it has failed to 
establish a uniform mode of work. Well, Ibis is true. In 1850 an attempt was 
made to accomplish this great and necessary labor. But the foundation stone was 
not laid in the proper way. An eminently sectional system was offered to the 
General Grand Chapter, and, with little or no discussion, it was in part adopted. 
The Grand Chapter, from 1816 to that year, if not exactly in a sound sleep, was en- 
gaged in a very comfortable doze. It was hardly wide awake when it undertook, 
in a half dreamy condition, to select from one quarter of the Union, and that maso- 
nically a very exclusive one, a system of work which should be forced upon the 
whole confederacy. The representation in 1850 was not large enough to authorize 
this act. The General Grand Chapter, since its almost nominal meeting in 1847, 
had not sufficiently grown with the progress of Masonry to attempt so important a 
task. And accordingly, just such a result as was to be expected occurred. The 
work conditionally adopted, because incompletely exemplified in 1850, was wholly 
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rejected in 1858, for the action of that year was equivalent to a rejection. In the 
three years which had passed since it was taught at Boston, it had hardly been dis- 
seminated beyond the personal influence of the companion who taught it ; and at 
Lexington it was presented to a majority of the delegates for the first time. Parrot 
Masonry is now, thanks to the progressive spirit of inquiry, dying out Men will 
not take ceremonies and lectures upon the ipse dixit of any one. They want a rea- 
son for the (kith that is in them ; and Wbbb himself could not hove forced an ab- 
surdity down the throats of the intelligent companions who were assembled in the 
spacious hall of Lexington, in September, 1853. The work was therefore discussed 
— we are afraid at some points intemperately — and some of the beet and most skill- 
fill Masons, then and there met, were convinced either that the work offered to then 
was erroneous — eminently erroneous — or that Royal Arch Masonry was a failure. 
And hence, as we have before said, the proposed work was rejected. 

Bat in 1856, at Hartford, an admirable step was taken. The General Grand 
Chapter admitted that it had failed to establish a system of work, and it advised 
the officers of every Grand Chapter to go home and institute diligent enquiry for 
themselves ; it suggested that they should make Masonry a subject of study, and 
by the labor of their own hands discover the hidden truth. 

Now surely this was good and wholesome advice. If it has been followed, the 
good effects will be seen in the approaching convention. The want of some sueh 
preparation was perhaps the cause of the preceding failure. If men would make 
themselves masters of the symbolism of Masonry, of the whole scope and design of 
its institution as a speculative science, there would be but little danger of disputes 
on the matter of merely subordinate ceremonies. We do not hesitate to believe 
that the sole cause of the controversies which took place in 1853 was the ignorance 
of some, who should have known better, of the true meaning of the symbolism of 
the lost word and the recovered word. The latter, especially, was considered sim- 
ply as a sign of recognition, a password or countersign, which was to secure admis- 
sion to its possessor, and to serve as a test of his having been accepted, and not, 
what it really is, as the expression of a profound idea, the symbol of a great truth 
on whioh the whole system of Speculative Masonry depends, and for the preserva- 
tion of which alone Royal Arch Masonry was constructed. 

The General Grand Chapter saw that all its members were not prepared to dis- 
cuss these points, and therefore it advised them to make that preparation j and, as 
we have already said, we do not see how it could have done better or more wisely. 

But this resolution of the General Grand Chapter has, we think, been greatly 
misunderstood. That body did not say, or mean to say, that U would never ex- 
press any opinion on subjects of ritual observance. It only declared, that at that 
time, in 1856, when the preliminary question of the nature and design of all maso- 
nic work was not yet settled, it was not prepared to express such opinion, but 
would advise its members to examine the whole subject more minutely. 

And this leads us to the remark, that there has been a very great misapprehen- 
sion of the powers of the General Grand Chapter on this subject of masonic work. 
It never can rightfully establish any system of work. It was never intended to en- 
gage in any such labor. It proved in 1850 that it was not competent to accomplish 
successfully and beneficially any such labor. It may legislate for its own govern- 
ment, and within its constitutional limits for the government of its constituents. 
But when it comes to deal with the ritual of Masonry, it cannot legislate there ; it 
can only express an opinion. That opinion, unless utterly absurd, will, of oourse, 
have its due weight The opinion of a large and dignified body, whose members, 
elevated by their companions to important posts in the Order, come from all quar- 
ters of the Union, must have their influence. But, after all, they are only opinions. 
The true work of Masonry was established long ago, and can never be established 
again. To give to any body of men the prerogative of establishing a ritual, is to 
invest them with the power of changing whatever is, for something which they 
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think ought to he, and in the infirmity of human judgment that something may chance 
to be an innovation. But it is the well known and universally received axiom of 
masonic law, that “ no man nor body of men can make innovations in the body of 
Masonry.” If, then, any Chapter or Grand Chapter, which is the constituent of the 
General Grand Chapter, should conscientiously believe that any part of such newly 
established work was an innovation, the decree of the latter body could not be en- 
forced. We cannot conceive of a more dangerous assumption or exercise of power 
than that which would give to any supreme body in Masonry the prerogative of or- 
daining work, for such prerogative carries with it the monstrous privilege of mak- 
ing new work. 

But it will be asked, if the General Grand Chapter cannot dogmatically establish 
a uniformity of work in the United States, what is the necessity or benefit of its fur- 
ther continuance ? 

We answer, if it cannot do this dogmatically, it may accomplish the same object 
Incidentally. Is no good to be expected from the personal communion of the most 
intelligent Masons of the country once at least in every three years ? Will no fire 
spring forth from the collision of able intellects when engaged at stated periods in 
the discussion of the ritual ? Are there no opinions to be compared ? No sugges- 
tions to be mutually made ? Are an hundred men or more, who have made Ma- 
sonry their study, to meet together for a week or ten days to engage in masonio 
deliberation, and to part without having received any advantage from their confer- 
ence? They may make no dogmatic decrees for the establishment of ceremonies, 
It is true, but each will give and receive some light on what is far more important 
than mere ceremonial observances— for they will extend and Improve their ac- 
quaintance with the true nature and construction of Freemasonry as a science of 
symbolism. Let them understand this well, and correct ceremonies and uniformity 
of work will come in time as matters of course. 

But there is another aspect in which we should view this question of the uses of 
the General Grand Chapter. The very fact that there is a time and place for the 
meeting of the representatives of the craft to deliberate at stated periods on the 
welfare of the institution, to commingle in fraternal intercourse, to take the friendly 
grip, and by kindly acts of personal courtesy to smooth away the rude prejudices 
which are unfortunately the result of differences of climate and section in our wide- 
ly extended country, is in itself so pleasing a thought that we would not willingly 
see it cease to exist No man who was present at the session in Hartford three 
years ago, and beheld the denizens of the north and the south, the east and the 
west engaged for nine days in deliberations of deep import, without one angry 
word, one sectional allusion, one unkind recrimination — no man who beheld all 
this, could say that such meetings were useless. If they do nothing else, they send 
men home with better feelings towards each other — they secure the unity of senti- 
ment in our Order, and cement the bonds of fraternal love. And if they do this, 
and no one yet has denied that they do, then we say let such meetings be perpetu- 
ated, and let the body which brings forth such fruits of charity and love be conti- 
nued, even if it do not succeed at once in accomplishing all else that it may be sup- 
posed to hqve been created for. 

o -oG^O o — 

THE PRUDENCE BOOK. 

Bbo. Rob. Mobris is publishing in six monthly parts, of 64 pages each, a work 
▼cry properly entitled “ The Prudence Book of Freemasonry.” It is intended to 
•ontain an alphabetical list of all the Masons in every jurisdiction in America, as 
well as a register of the subordinate lodges, with notices of masonic impostors. A 
this time, when the popularity of Freemasonry has caused it to be used as an in- 
strument of unworthy mendicity, such a work may materially aid in the detection 
of impostors. 
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MA SONIC J UBISPBTJDENCE. 

Bbo. John L. Lewis, Grand Master of the Masons of New York, in his late address 
at the opening of the Grand Lodge, reported forty-two of the decisions which he 
had made during the year on points of masonic law. Some of these were of a local 
nature, affecting and depending on Constitutional questions peculiar to the juris- 
diction of New York. Others, however, and indeed the greater part, were of a gen- 
eral character, and as such will be interesting to our readers, coming as they do 
from the judgment of a brother who has long been distinguished for his skill and 
acumen on all subjects of masonic law. With most of these decisions we cordially 
concur ; but as two different minds can never be expected to agree in every point, 
It will not, we hope, be deemed presumption, if we express our dissent from the 
principles enunciated in the decisions marked 17, 27, 32, and 34, for reasons which 
we must briefly express. 

17. A lodge under dispensation is a body whose ephemeral character is too pos- 
sible to permit it to enter upon so important a matter as the trial of offenders. It 
may be dissolved by the Grand Master at the very time that it is engaged in the 
most important portion of the investigation ; and if there is a possibility that the 
charge it prefers against a brother will not be investigated, it should not be per- 
mitted to make it We deny therefore the right of a lodge U. D. to exercise disci- 
pline over offenders. 

27. Past Masters by degree never can legitimately, and In any way known to 
Masonry, be recognized as such by the actual Past Masters of a lodge ; nor ought 
they in turn to admit such recognition on the part of the latter. The intervening 
Mark degree is an insuperable objection to an examination, and the difference of 
jurisdiction renders such a process equally impossible. A Master Mason simply, 
who has been installed as the Master of a symbolic lodge, can by no possibility be 
cognizant, through legal masonic information, of the existence of a chapter or of 
such a degree in it. We have therefore, in common with, we think, some of the 
best masonic authorities, evidence that a Past Master by degree, that is to say, a 
Chapter Past Master, cannot be recognized as such by the actual Past Masters of a 
lodge, and cannot, therefore, be permitted to be present at the conferring of the de- 
gree during an installation. 

32. We do not positively deny the correctness of this decision, although we are 
unwilling at ouce to subscribe to it We would prefer at present to leave it as res 
non judicata. The weight of modem usage is, we believe, against the decision of 
Bro. Lewis ; but modem usage, we admit, is not always authority. We will take 
up this subject hereafter. 

34. As a general rale, we would subscribe to the doctrine here enunciated. But 
there are cases in which the safety of the institution demands a new trial One of 
this kind has recently occurred in Alabama, to which we alluded in our last num- 
ber. Bro. Lewis's decision is based upon a principle of the common law, which is, 
in its place, sound and salutary. But Masonry cannot submit to technicalities, and 
it is better that a great villain should be made to undergo a second trial, than that, 
after a discovery of his guilt subsequent to the first, he should be permitted to poi- 
son the atmosphere of the lodge, and destroy the character of the institution, by his 
continuance in the Order under the protection of a mere technicality. 

With these qualifications of dissent, we present our readers with the decisions of 
Bro. Lewis, as a valuable contribution to the science of masonic jurisprudence. 

1. That a majority of commissioners (or of a committee) appointed for a trial are 
competent to act and come to a conclusion, even although one or more members do 
not act at all ; provided such majority agree in the conclusions. (See section 57.) 

2. That witnesses on such trials need not and should not be sworn. 

3. That the by-law of a lodge, limiting the number of ballotings for a candidate 
to two, is repugnant to the landmarks, and void : but that it Is advisable that the 
discretion of the Master should not be exercised beyond a Becond ballot, and that 
for the purposes of avoiding mistakes. 
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4. That where a brother Is expelled by resolution, without charges and without 
trial, it being irregular and void, he is not thereby deprived of membership in his 
lodge. 

6. That where more than one lodge is situated in the same city or village, their 
jurlsdietion is concurrent in all respects in said city or village. 

7. That where a brother had been affiliated by an unanimous vote, without the 
reference of his petition, or its being laid over till the following communication : 
and bad been enrolled and registered as a member, had paid dues regularly, ana 
voted and exercised all the privileges of a member for three years, without objec- 
tion, although irregular, yet it was too late to question his bona fide membership. 

8. That where charges bad been preferred against a brother for a criminal offence, 
and served upon him, and commissioners appointed, who attended his trial for the 
same offence in a court of law, and heard the testimony of the witnesses on both 
sides ; it was unnecessary for them to put him on trial before them, but they might 
report on the evidence thus heard. 

9. That a brother might be tried by a lodge on charges of having embezzled the 
fends of a Chapter. 

12. That it is the right of a Master to determine the validity of objections to a re- 
quest to visit ; he being responsible for the abuse of his discretion. 

13. That in masonic trials, the aid of counsel, not being Masons, is contrary to 
the rules of Masonry. 

14. That in such trials, the denial of a charge by the accused, on his masonio 
word, cannot counterbalance the unimpeached testimony of witnesses who are not 

Masons. 

15. That a lod^e has a right to tax its members above their ordinary dues for 
necessary and strictly masonic purposes. 

16. That a brother may be disciplined for refiising to obey a summons to attend 
a masonic funeral, when he has no excuse for non-attendance ; it being the disobe- 
dience, and not the non-attendance , which constitutes the offence. 

17. That a lodge U. D. has the same territorial jurisdiction over candidates, and 
also over offenders, as a warranted lodge. 

18. That a lodge may appropriate its fends for benevolent purposes, disconnected 
from Masonry, if its ability to meet all its obligations is not thereby impaired. 

19. That the use of legislative manuals, or systems of parliamentary law, should 
be discountenanced in masonio lodges. 

20. That where a candidate has been rejected on the ballot for his advancement, 
it is irregular for another lodge to confer the degree upon him, even on request of 
the lodge where he was thus rejected. 

21. That it is highly irregular to postpone a ballot on candidates for an unreason- 
able or unlimited time, and that a vote to postpone, when the purpose is obviously 
to prevent the exercise of the right of objection, is void. 

22. That challenges to commissioners (or a committee) in masonic trials, must be 
made before the trial commences ; but if for a cause afterward discovered, it is rea- 
sonable ground for a new trial. 

23. That charges made on political or religious grounds should not be entertained 
by a lodge. 

24. That honorary members have no other rights than non-affiliated members, 
and are only relieved by their position from certain constitutional disabilities. 

25. That a lodge may properly and lawfully hear appropriate literary or scienti- 
fic lectures, where it does not binder or embarrass its work. 

26. That it is highly censurable for a lodge to “ call off” from its work for the 
purpose of conferring the so-called “ female degrees,” and then resume its labors. 

27. That when the Past Master's degree is conferred upon a newly-elected Mas- 
ter out of a Chapter, it must be by at least three Past Masters by rank ; but Past 
Masters by degree may be present 

28. That a lodge may elect a Master duly qualified, who resides out of the juris- 
diction, if he be a member of a lodge within it 

29. That the executive powers of the Grand Master, during recess, do not author- 
ize him to restore an expelled Mason to the rights and privileges of Masonry, when 
the proceedings have been in all respects regular. 

30. That the right of a Master over the record of a lodge does not extend to the 
erasing or omitting anything actually done and proper to be recorded, but only to 
the correctness of the record of things done and the omission of matters improper 
or unnecessary to be recorded. 

31. That the deposit fee of a candidate (the by-laws providing for its return, In 
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ease of rejection,) is not money belonging to the lodge before action is had on the 
petition. 

32. That to require a bond from the treasurer of a lodge is unknown to masonio 
usage. 

33. That the Master of a lodge may be suspended from office by the Grand Mas- 
ter, for proper cause, after charges made, and before trial. 

34. That a brother cannot be twice tried for the same offence, on the ground of 
newly discovered or newly produced evidence, or any other ground. 

35. That where officers of a lodge were irregularly chosen, through inadvertence, 
their subsequent regular installation, at a stated communication, without objection, 
corrects the error. 

36. That where a lodge omitted to entertain charges against one of its members, 
transacting business in a distant county, the nearest lodge to such place of business, 
and where the alleged offence was committed, might lawfully entprtain jurisdiction 
of the matter, and try the brother. 

37. That a non-amliated Mason may become an adjoining member of any lodge 
within the jurisdiction ; care being taken to consult the lodge whence he dfmitted, 
and nearest his residence. 

38. That dimission from membership in a lodge is not the absolute right of the 
individual Mason, but requires the assent of his lodge, for satisfactory cause 
shown 

39. That the vote on such dimission is but a majority vote, unless otherwise pre- 
scribed by the by <laws of the lodge. 

40. That all votes in a lodge are but minority or plurality votes (except those on 
candidates and for affiliation or honorary membership,) unless the by-laws of the 
lodge otherwise prescribe. 

41. That where a member is stricken from the roll for non-payment of dues, no 
proposition for his affiliation can be entertained till such dues be paid or dis- 
charged. 

42. That the dues of such members cease to run when stricken from the roll ; and 
if he has paid his dues previous to bis proposition for affiliation, he has but dis- 
charged an honest obligation, and therefore they need not be returned to him in 
case his proposition be rejected. 


THE EIsTO-LISEC ROYAL -AJRCH. 

Comp. T. Wilson, the Presiding Officer of the Grand Chapter of Canada, makes 
the following remarks on the subject of the Royal Arch degree as conferred in Eng- 
land : 

“ I would remark, whilst on this subject, that I have been over forty years a Roy- 
al Arch Mason, and during that period have seen Masonry in many countries, and 
in all its phases, and truth compels me to give the preference to the English sys- 
tem of conferring the Royal Arch degree. It is a history of Masonry in itself. Its 
lectures are highly moral and instructive, and I am sure that no brother will ever 
go away dissatisfied with bis wages who has received this supreme degree in a pro- 
per manner, but on the contrary, will be ever ready to return to labor with profit 
and pleasure at the sound of the Master's gavel.” 

It may be observed, that the ritual of the English Royal Arch, so far as It relates 
to the time and circumstances which are commemorated, and the legend on which 
the degree is founded, does not materially differ from that of this country. Its lec- 
ture, however, is much more extensive and scientific. We are compelled to ac- 
knowledge with shame, that the lecture founded by Wbbb, and attached to the 
Royal Arch degree in America, is most meagre in its details, and discreditable to 
the character of the Order. Fortunately, many intelligent presiding officers make 
a lecture for themselves, founded on the history and symbolism of the degree. 


A coffin has been appropriately defined “ the cradle in which our second child- 
hood is laid asleep— the waking, in eternity.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

1. Is it proper to present a petition for degrees and membership in a lodge after 
It has once been fairly and intelligibly rejected ? 

2. If so, how soon ? and by whom ? and under what circumstances ? 

The ancient landmarks and the old Constitutions are entirely silent as to the time 
when and the mode in which a rejected candidate is to present a new petition. 
Some Grand Lodges have also neglected to incorporate any regulation on the sub- 
ject in their code of laws ; and here we must of course be governed by the general 
principles of masonic law. Others, however, have enacted specific regulations for 
the government of their subordinates in respect to this question. Thus, the Grand 
Lodge of New York requires a probation of six months before a new application 
can be made, and other Grand Lodges have extended the period to one year. In 
all such cases, it is scarcely necessary to say that the local regulation will be the 
governing principle in the jurisdiction for which it has been enacted But where 
there is no such local regulation, we are thrown back upon general principles, 
which lead us to the oonclnsioa that a rejected candidate may apply, at any time 
after bis rejection, to the same lodge which had rejected him, but never to any 
other. But as his previous rejection has not placed him before the lodge in any 
more favorable position than he formerly occupied, it is evident that there cannot 
be the slightest abatement of the pre-requisite formalities which had been necessary 
in the previous case. There must be a new petition— the old one has been dis- 
posed of— to this new petition there must be the usual recommendation and avouch- 
ment, which may be made by the same brethren, for the previous rejection has not 
deprived them of any of their rights ; it must be read at a regular or stated com- 
munication ; must be referred to a committee of investigation, and, after one month, 
be balloted for in the usual way. The only objection that could be urged to this 
course is that lodges may be barrassed by the repeated applications of unfortunate 
and importunate candidates. But no law can be framed to meet special occasions. 
The importunity of an unworthy petitioner must be met by the unflinching firmness 
of the lodge in renewing its rejection. On the other hand, circumstances may, and 
often do occur, in which a worthy man may have been rejected through misappre- 
hension on the part of the lodge, or in which the candidate, having abandoned the 
follies and vices which had caused his original rejection, presents himself in the 
new phase of a worthy applicant Now in either of these cases, if there were no 
opportunity of a renewed application, injustice would be perpetrated against the 
candidate and possible evil to the lodge. And hence the common law of Masonry 
wisely provides a remedy, and says that the candidate may renew his petition, 
which must of course go again through the usual ordeal. And as no specific time 
oan be appointed when, in the first instance referred to in our illustration, the error 
of the lodge may be discovered, or, in the second, when the petitioner may reform, 
the date of the received application is left to bis own discretion. As soon as he 
thinks it will be of advantage to him, be may submit to the new ordeal. If it prove 
fovorable, the injustice to him is repaired ; if unfavorable, no evil has been done to 
the lodge, and the candidate is left precisely in the same position that he formerly 
occupied. 

3. Is It according to sound masonic policy to ballot for and elect a candidate to 
the degrees in Freemasonry, without submitting his petition to a committee of in- 
vestigation T 

As to the policy of the measure, there cannot be a doubt that it is politic to ob- 
tain the very best information in relation to the character and conduct of every 
applicant for initiation into our mysteries, and that the safest and most oertaia 
mode of obtaining ibis Information is to refer the subject to a special committee of 
competent and reliable brethren. But the eld law Is not so explicit on the subject. 
The Regulation of 1721 simply requires that the lodge shall make “ due inquiiy 
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into the reputation and capacity of the candidate*” but does not aa y one word about 
the appointment of a committee to make the investigation ; and hence the Commit- 
tee on Jurisprudence of the Grand Lodge of Virginia in 1856 actually recommended 
that special committees on the characters of applicants should be abolished, and 
that all the members of the lodge should be considered a general committee of in- 
vestigation. But, as has been well, although tritely said. “ Wbat is every body’s 
business, is nobody’s and apart from the inconvenience of this method, the pro- 
bability that each member, neglecting the unpleasant duty himself, would depend 
on his associates for Us performance, renders it highly inexpedient, as well as un- 
safe, to depend on this mode of inquiry ; and, therefore, special committees of in- 
quiry, although not prescribed by any ancient law, have, as a matter of policy, been 
adopted by all the Grand Lodges of this country. 

4. If a man is elected without such formal investigation, and after election, and 
before initiation, charges are preferred against him, what is the proper course to 
pursue? 

Let the charges be referred to a committee, and on their report let the lodge 
again proceed to ballot, and If there is a single black-ball, the candidate must be 
declared rejected. The ballot is always resorted to on a petition for Initiation, not 
for the safety of the candidate, but of the lodge. It is an exercise of the law of 
self-preeervation, and this law must at all times be obeyed. The Regulation of 
1721 is explicit, that “ no man can be entered a brother in any particular lodge, or 
admitted to be a member thereof, without the unanimous consent of all the members 
of that lodge then present when the candidate Is proposed.” And the reason as- 
signed for the stringency of this law is. that “if a fractions member should be im- 
posed on them, it might spoil their harmony or binder their freedom, or even break 
and disperse the lodge.” Now the word “ entered ” is a technical term synony- 
mous with being “ initiated Into the first degree.” But the law is positive that no 
ooe can be entered, that is, initiated, without the unanimous consent of all present 
His first election is not his entrance. Whenever he proposes to enter, a charge 
preferred against him is an authoritative statement that be has not obtained at that 
time, whatever may have previously been the ease, the unanimous consent of all 
the brethren. The safety of the lodge requires that this charge should be investi- 
gated ; and if the result of that investigation Is, that there is a single black-ball on 
the ballot, made after the report of the committee, then the applicant cannot be 
“ entered ;” for if he were, the principle of the law would be violated, and a candi- 
date would be imposed upon the members of the lodge — which sot “ might spoil 
their harmony or hinder their freedom, or even break and disperse the lodge.” 

5. How long may a brother absent himself from the regular communications of 
his lodge, because of being offended with its officers, before disciplinary proceed- 
ings against him become obligatory ? 

The Charges approved in 1722 inform us that “ in ancient times no Master or 
Fellow coaid be absent from the lodge, especially when warned to appear at it, 
without incurring a severe censure, until it appeared to the Master and Wardens 
that pure necessity hindered him.” But the feet that this is stated to have been 
the law in “ ancient times,” would seem to imply that the law no longer existed. 
When the operative element predominated in the institution, it Is admitted that this 
compulsory visitation was enforced ; and in the M8. of the Lodge of Antiquity It is 
expressly said that “ every Master and Fellow shall come to the Assembly if it bo 
within fifty mites of him, if he have any warning.” But now that Freemasonry has 
become wholly speculative in its character, we doubt whether there is any law — 
we certainly know of none— which compels a man to attend the communications of 
his lodge except at his own good pleasure. The first charge in Masonry gives all 
the latitude that the most indifferent could detain on this subject, for it says to the 
young Apprentice, “ although your frequent appearance at our regular meetings is 
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earnestly solicited, (soticited, let it be noted } not commended,) yet it is not meant 
that Masonry should interfere with your necessary vocations.” Of the amount of 
interference which would constitute a neglect of business or duty, and which would 
consequently fender it improper to attend the communications of the lodge, every 
man must be a judge for himself. So long as a Mason continues his affiliation with 
a lodge, regularly pays his dues, and conforms to all the moral precepts of the Or- 
der, I know of no law which permits a lodge to make offensive Inquisition into his 
private affairs, and demand his attendance, except on special occasions as when he 
Is summoned as a party or a witness in a trial, and which special occasions are of 
course provided for In the Constitutions of every Grand Lodge. Let the darkness 
and coldness which are the results of continual absence from lodge and from lodge 
work be the only punishment of the regular and persistent absentee. 

6. Does indefinite suspension amount to absolute expulsion f 

Certainly not Suspension is banishment from the realm of Masonry. Expulsion 
is masonic death. In the first case, the rights and privileges of the suspended party 
are only placed in abeyance for such time as the lodge may determine, and may at 
any regular communication be resumed upon the vote of two thirds of the members 
present But an expelled Mason is a dead Mason. His masonic status has been 
obliterated, and in the language of Dr. Oliver, 44 he disappears from the scene of 
Masonry as completely as the reptile of the sea subsides after the stately ship has 
passed over it” An expelled Mason can only be restored to life, that is, to his 
masooic condition, by the unanimous vote of the lodge, after due notice. A sus- 
pended Mason may be reinstated by a vote of two thirds. A suspended Mason may 
apply by petition for restoration, but an expelled Mason cannot He can hold no 
communication with the lodge — for the dead never speak — and his restoration must 
be the voluntary act of the lodge. 

7. What is the proper course to be pursued by the indefinitely suspended party 
to again secure membership ? 

He must apply by petition to the lodge, on which a motion may be predicated 
for his restoration, or a motion may be made without previous petition, the adop- 
tion of which will require a majority of two thirds. This motion must, however, be 
made at a regular communication ; and although it is not essential to the legality 
of the restoration that there should be previous notice of the intention to move for 
it, yet courtesy would dictate that such notice should be given one month before. 
The motion for restoration being adopted by the requisite majority of two thirds, 
the suspension thereby ceases, and the party is at once placed In his former posi- 
tion in the lodge. We do not here speak of that other mode of restoration by ap- 
peal to the Grand Lodge, of which the party can only avail himself within a rea- 
sonable time after the infliction of the sentence ; because we suppose our corre- 
spondent is confining bis enquiry to the method of restoration by the spontaneous 
action of the subordinate lodge which decreed the suspension. 



THE] JJSTSZWE'AJaiLJB: NAME. 

As In Masonry, so in all the secret societies of antiquity, much m ys te ry baa been 
attached to the divine name. Among the Bards of Britain, whose rites were Druid* 
leal, the three letters L O. W. constituted the ineffable name of Deity. They were 
never pronounced, says GmxLnus Cammunbb ; but another and less sacred name 
was substituted for them. Eaeh letter was a name in itself. The first is the Word, 
at the utterance of which, in the beginning, the world burst into existence ; the se- 
cond is the Word, whose sound still continues, and by which all things remain in 
existence ; the third is that, by the utterance of which all things will be consum- 
mated in happiness, for ever approaching to the immediate presence of Deity. 
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IMPERFECT MASONS. 

In looking over the proceedings of some of the Grand Commanderies of the 
United States, we were struck with the following remarks by Sir Lb Rot Farnham, 
the Grand Commander of the Grand Commandery of New York : 

11 All that are called by oar name are not of us. Many there are who have no 
knowledge of the higher and more interior sense of Masonry ; with them it is, at 
best, but a social organization ; good, most excellent, but embodying no deeper 
principles than appear on its surface, possessing no moral power, no help to purifi- 
cation. On these its lessons fall like seed upon stony ground ; like water on a rock, 
rebounding by the force of its own impetus, and leaving no impress behind ; jagged 
stones are these, loosely builded together with no cement— a blot and a blemish to 
our spiritual temple. 

“ Having no higher aim in Masonry than the mere outward advantages of the sys- 
tem, they purify not their lives, nor beautify their characters. The tools of our 
craft are not found in their bands j they are drones in our hives, clogs to our cha- 
riot wheels, laggards, impeding the triumphal march of our victorious army.” 

Unfortunately for the good of the Order, there is too much truth in all this. The 
great danger of Masonry — the rock which, in the voyage of time, it has most to 
dread— is not the slander of its enemies, but the ignorance of its own disciples. It 
is because men do not know what Masonry is— because they are wholly ignorant 
of its sublime character, and view it simply as an association for commercial or for 
charitable purposes — that they want zeal to engage in its labors. We never knew 
a learned Mason who was not a zealous one, and scarcely ever met with an igno- 
rant one who was not or did not become an indifferent one. 

- ■ — o oq^Oo o 

ST. JOHDNPS COLLEGE, 

Ws learn from the report of the Committee that the Masonic College of St John, 
under the patronage of the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, is in a thriving condition. 
The beautiful edifice, which is now nearly completed, is situated on a tract of one 
hundred acres of land, within a mile of the State Capitol at Little Rock ; the value 
of which has already increased ten-fold in amount since its original purchase by 
the trustees. The available funds of the institution are now five thousand dollars 
beyond the cost of the land aod buildings ; and it is expected that the institution 
will be opened at an early day under auspicious promises. We confess that we 
never have been in favor of directing any part of the labors of a Grand Lodge to 
the erection and support of colleges, because we believe that there are other better 
and more effective modes of enlisting Masonry in the cause of education ; but when 
a Grand Lodge, like that of Arkansas, has made the experiment, we rejoice to see 
some prospect of its ultimate success. 


LONDON IPREIKMAJSON’S MjAGKAJZO'OS. 

The Frtmason > 8 Magazine and Masonic Mirror , published at London, has been 
changed in form, in consequence of the heavy postage to which its former issue was 
subjected, and which could only be reduced by conforming to certain regulations 
of the Post Office, by which the publication could be registered for transmission 
abroad and the advantage of newspaper postage be secured. It is still conducted 
by Bro. Warrkn ; and in addition to its previous excellence as a masonic maga- 
zine, it is intended to add the advantage of pictorial illustration. The cost of the 
work to American subscribers will be $6.25 per annnm, which includes the English 
postage. Address H. G. Warren, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, G. B. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 

Ta* London Freemasons 1 Magazine gives an account of a masonic ball which was 
given by the Lodge of Perseverance, at Bombay, India, in honor of the centennial 
anniversary of the birth of Burns. Some other celebrations took place we think in 
England and Scotland on the same occasion, either by masonic ball or banquet 
It is, however, singular that, on the centenary of the poet’s birth, which was very 
generally celebrated in America, not only did the Masons, as an Order, in no place 
take any part, but we have not yet heard of a single allusion having been made by 
any one of the orators to his connection with the fraternity. This, we say, is singu- 
lar, because we know that some of the speakers on those occasions were Masons, 
and were well aware of his attachment to the craft, and that that attachment gave 
birth to one of the most beantiftil lyrics that the poetry of Masonry possesses. His 
masonic character was not treated so cavalierly across the water. His relations to 
the Order were fhlly referred to in various addresses ; and a lecture on “ Burns as 
a Mason ” was delivered before the Lodge of Journeymen, at Edinburgh, by Bro. 
Wm. Hunter, the Master of that lodge. We have not as yet obtained a copy of this 
production, but the London Freemasons 1 Magazine contains a very interesting re- 
view of it with a few extracts, of which we gladly avail ourselves. 

Gilbert, the brother of the poet, had made the charge that Burns owed his dissi- 
pated habits to his connection with the fraternity, or, to use his own words, that his 
becoming a Freemason “ was his first introduction to the life of a boon companion.” 
Bro. Hunter investigates this charge with a great deal of ability, and conclusively 
proves not only that it is fklse, but that it is in direct opposition to what Burns him- 
self states in reference to this matter. He shows, by the poet’s own confession, that 
(bur years previous to his initiation he had “ learned to fill his glass and to mix 
without fear in a drunken squabble,” while there is no reason to believe that the 
members of the Tarbolton Lodge indulged in excessive potations at their meetings, 
or that they systematically violated the principles of Freemasonry by the intemper- 
ate use of spirituous liquors. He concludes by saying : 

" It is not, then, to Freemasonry, it is not to the moderate festivities of the Ma- 
, son’s lodge, it is not to the example of his Ayrshire brethren, that we ought to as- 
cribe any deviation from the paths of sobriety of this noble and exalted genius ; but 
to the scenes of dissipation into which be was afterwards led by the wits and choice 
spirits of Edinburgh, to the unsettled and irregular life into which be was driven 
by bis profession as an exciseman, and to the killing kindness of friends and stran- 
gers after be settled at Dumfries, who could see no other way of honoring the bard, 
enjoying his society, and gratifying their curiosity, than by alluring him into the 
tavern and urging him on to debasing excess and the prostration of his intellect” 

Bro. Hunter gives an interesting anecdote, of a masonic character, in connection 
with “ Highland Mary.” At their last interview, the lover and his mistress ex- 
changed Bibles, and in the one which Burns presented to Mart was written his 
name and a verse of scripture, accompanied by a copy of his Mason’s mark. 

“ The use of this mark,” says Bro. Hunter, “ appears to indicate that Burns had 
been made a Mark Mason previous to his election to the rank of a Royal Arch Com- 
panion, and that he attached a peculiar sacredness to the inscription of his mark, 
regarding it. without doubt, as an additional pledge of truth and fidelity.” 

The following beautiful remarks of Bro. Hunter will be read with pleasure by 
every Mason who is an admirer of Burns — and where is there one who is not ? 

“Burns, above all, had a warm and abiding love to the whole brotherhood of 
man. He entered keenly into their woes, wants and struggles— no less than into 
their joys, amusements, and festivities. Nothing connected with humanity was in- 
different to him ; but the kind sympathies of Ins nature were especially drawn to 
the poor, but honest man, maintaining a bard confliot with the world’s ills, and 
needing the helping hand of his fellow mortals. And here be says — 

* Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress ; 

A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss V 
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A man with a heart so fall of love to every object around him. and with a mind 
elevated and refined by cultivation, and taught to look up with reverence'to the 
Great Creator and Preserver of all, could not fail to be a good and a zealous Ma- 
son. He could eagerly enter into an examination of the sublime principles of our 
Order, and feel a high gratification in practising its beneficent requirements. In tbe 
Mason’s lodge he would find an extension of the family circle, and a noble field for 
the display of those kindly and fraternal feelings which the Almighty had planted 
In his heart, and which he had been taught to evince and to cherish at bis father’s 
fireside. He would eqjoy social intercourse with the most generous and. intelligent 
men of tbe district, and engage in those rational festivities which Masonry sanctions 
— and which serve to knit the heart of a man more closely to his brother man.” 

We regret that the “ lecture ” has not yet passed into this country. Judging of 
it from the extracts we have seen, and from the remarks of the Editor of the Free- 
masons' Magazine, to which excellent periodical we again express our acknowledg- 
ments for the account which we have here transferred to our pages, it is a valuable 
and interesting contribution to the literature of Freemasonry. 


LOIDGKES TN TAVERNS. 

The London Freemasons 1 Magazine, the very valuable organ of the craft in Eng- 
land, is now engaged in a praiseworthy task, that of endeavoring to abolish the 
custom, too much practised in that country, of holding lodge meetings in taverns — 
a custom which the editor very justly condemns as “ a desecration and a degrada- 
tion.” The prospects of the contemplated reform are encouraging, for the Magar 
sine states that there are not less than two hundred and fifty lodges which have al- 
ready abandoned the profane practice, and “ been redeemed from the stain on Ma- 
sonry incurred by employing fands which should be devoted to sacred uses for pur- 
poses of personal indulgence, and of meeting in desecrated temples.” This is cer- 
tainly an improvement upon the condition of things not fifty years ago, when every 
lodge in England and America met in a tavern, and when, in the former country, 
the only name by which the lodge was in general recognized was that of the sign 
which distinguished the public house in which its meetings were held. In this coun- 
try the custom has long been discontinued, although once it was the reproach of us, 
as well as of our trans-atiantic brethren, that the sons of Hiram and the disciples or 
Bacchus had but one common temple. Now, the poorest lodge in one of our hum- 
blest villages would scorn to build its altar in a room appropriated to any less s*r 
cred purpose than its own. 

Now, all this is right and proper, and it is most strange that such men as Andkr- 
0 on, and Desaouliers, and Preston, who so well understood the exalted — we had 
almost said the divine — purposes of Masonry, could ever have lent tbe encourage- 
ment of their names and their example to a practice so derogatory to the reputation 
of tbe institution. For when a lodge is constituted and consecrated, the place in 
which it meets becomes holy ground, and the orgies of dissipation are as unfitting 
to its uses, and as great a desecration of its object, as similar revelry would be 
within the walls of a church. 


Atheism. — Atheism is an inconceivable idea ; for an Atheist must suppose certain 
effects to be without cause, since it is the cause of all things existing that we desig- 
nate by the word God , which means the unknown cause of known effects. — Ragon. 

Innovations. — The law maxim is — “ Omnis innovio plus novitate perturbat quam 
utilitate prodest,” that is, “ Every innovation occasions more harm and derange* 
ment by its novelty than benefit by its actual utility. This is an excellent marim 
for Freemasonry. 
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ALLEN’S ADDRESS. 

Evert year brings to light a great many masonic addresses, which, like the 4th 
of July orations and other set tasks of eloquence for stated occasions, partake of the 
character which the poet Martial bestowed on bis own epigrams : “ Some are good, 
some are middliLg, and a great many are very bad.” But if Martial had made a 
fourth division, and admitted that a small number are very goody we should have 
been disposed to place the address now before us in that category. 

An “ Address at the Constitution and Installation of Officers of Allegan Lodge 
No. Ill, February 24th, 1859, by J. Adams Allen, A. M., M. D., Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of F. and A. Masons of Michigan,” is the title of a pamphlet that 
has been laid upon our table, and from the reading of which we have arisen de- 
lighted and refreshed. Dr. Allen is not a mere address maker— we have plenty of 
them — but he is an original thinker, and the utterance of his thoughts will set his 
hearers or readers to thinking for themselves in turn. There are many precious 
gems in this little brochure, but we have room only for a couple : 

THREE CLASSES OV MASONS. 

“ Macchiavelli reckons three decrees in the capacity of men : 1 One understands 
of himself; another understands what is explained ; and a third understands nei- 
ther by himself nor by any explanation. The first is excellent ; the second com- 
mendable ; the third altogether unprofitable. 7 And thus in Masonry ; there are 
some who seize upon the true meaning of the ancient ritual, with all its wealth of 
emblems and richness of symbolic delineation, as if by intuition ; another class can 
only grasp the same ideas by long continued instruction ; and another class still 
foil to appreciate either intuitively or by any teaching. 

u The first class never secedes from nor renounces Masonry ; neither does the se- 
cond, if they have been carefully taught the true meaning of what they have passed 
through ; but the third class foils away at the least breath of popular disfavor, or 
at the first call made upon them for the discharge of the duties so solemnly incul- 
cated by the Order.” 

TOT TRITE SECRETS OV MASOWRT. 

u The modes of recognition, and the peculiar order and phraseology of the seve- 
ral masonic lectures, although guarded from publicity by strict and imperative cau- 
tion, are not Masonry itself As well might you say that the body of a man is the 
man himself— a view taken, it is true, by some materialists of the grosser sort, but 
from which every right-minded, thinking man reverts with horror and disgust 

w Either of you, Masons, might this day, despite your obligations to secrecy, im- 
part these modes of recognition and lectures in their order to some anxious out- 
sider who seeks to climb up some other way— but you oould not thus impart Ma- 
sonry to him. You could as easily make a St. Paul out of a Judas. All heathen- 
dom and Christendom combined, (and I believe the sect of Mormons did attempt 
it,) could not build another Solomon’s temple, though they imitated it in all its 
parte from foundation to capstone. For why ? Because in that old temple the true 
ark of the covenant was placed, and the visible Shekinah filled the Sanctum Sano- 
torum with unspeakable glory. He who seeks to destroy Masonry in this manner, 
can only deliver to the adversary the dried husks and skins of its eternal truths — 
he presents a corpse, soulless, inexpressive, worthless, vain, and void. 

“ But the life of the true Mason is a constant disclosure of the true secrete of the 
craft — they live in his life, they express themselves in his actions, they glow in hte 
written or spoken words — the widow and the on>ban, the distressed and the needy, 
the erring and repentant, can interpret them. Virtue, by its ever-blooming loveli- 
ness, discloses to the world the secret of the true Mason better than can any traitor 
to the solemn obligations of the Order, gifted as he may be with impassible memo- 

“ It would be strange, indeed, if, in the lapse of thousands of years, some walfo 
from the ritual forms of the craft should not nave floated out upon the sea of popu- 
lar knowledge, as Indian corpses floated from westward of the unknown ooean to 
the feet of Columbus, awakening him to sublime ambition, but in the lower intelli- 
gences by which he was surrounded exciting only banefol visions of lust and 
power, of blood and gold and slaves. 

“ And be assured, my friends, there is life in the lands whence those forms have 
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floated, of which you can know nothing, except by actual visitation ; there are 
lovely islands and vast continents, great rivers and capacious harbors, mountains 
and forests and prairies, whose position and structure you may never know until 
you have spread your canvass freely to the wind and storm, and yourselves tra- 
versed the before untrodden waves.” 

And thus summarily does he reduce those bugbears of some brethren, the Prit- 
chards, and Morgans, and Alltxs, and Bernards, to soulless and putrescent 
corpses, floating away on the current which has driven them from the shores of 
Masonry, and'serving to show, not what sort of land it is, but simply that there is 
some land behind them. We know not when we have read the utterance of a finer 
idea. 

In the conclusion of the address, Dr. Allen Is, we think, in error in making his 
standard of religious qualification somewhat too exclusive; but for the sake of 
the good things that are in the address, we can afford to disagree on a single point 


KING- SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 

We learn that a model of Solomon’s temple has been constructed at San Francia- 
co, Cal., and will in a short time be brought to the eastern States for exhibition. 
The design was projected about a year ago by Mrs Caroline Shade, and the plan 
has been carried through under the superintendence of competent architects at an 
expense of not less than twenty thousand dollars. 

The model of the temple is, in size, twenty-four by thirty-five feet, on a scale of 
fourteen feet to the cubit, or twenty-one feet to one foot It is built after the most 
reliable authorities, and contains all the various orders of architecture prevailing 
when the temple was erected, the Corinthian order predominating. The inner tem- 
ple is eight by ten feet in size, and fourteen feet high. The sanctuary two by six, 
and five feet high. In the temple are ninety apartments, thirty on each floor, and 
the cloisters surrounding the court of Israel and court of the women contain nine- 
ty-nine apartments. 

We trust that the designers of the model have been more correct in their esti- 
mates than the writer in the San Francisco Herald, from whom we take this account 
If his statement of the general dimensions be correct, the model cannot be on a 
scale of more than one or two inches to the cubit This, however, is sufficient to 
give a very excellent idea of the edifice, an idea which our Masons generally are 
deplorably in want of ; and we hope, therefore, that when it comes to the Atlantic 
coast, it will, if at all correct, be generally visited by the craft. An abominable 
caricature, which has been hanging in our lodge rooms for nearly half a century, 
has led the fraternity to have very incorrect notions in relation to the magnificent 
structure which plays so important a part in the history of Masonry. 


THE NORTH-EAST CORNER. 

In the Institutes of Menu, the sacred book of the Brahmins, it is said : “ If any 
one has an incurable disease, let him advance in a straight path towards the invin- 
cible northeast point, feeding on water and air till his mortal frame totally decays, 
and his soul becomes united with the Supreme.” 

It is at the same north-east point that those first instructions begin In Masonry, 
which enable the true Mason to commence the erection of that spiritual temple in 
which, after the decay of his mortal frame, “ his soul becomes united with the Su- 
preme.” Here, at least, is a coincidence. Some theorists would make more than 
that out of it 
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PRESTON’S IH1X1TJ STRATIONS. 

W s hare, within the last few days, been indebted to the kindneee of Bro. P. W. 
Fanning, of Wilmington, N. C M for a very rare work, namely, a oopy of the seoond 
edition of Wm. Preston's “ Illustrations of Masonry,” published in England in 1775. 
Of the first edition, we doubt if there is a copy in print, and of this second edition, 
we have now for the first time seen a copy, and we are inclined to think it highly 
probable that there is not another in any library in this country. As a gem, there- 
fore, in masonic bibliography, we hold this gift as almost inestimable. 

Preston published his first edition in 1772. This edition could not have been a 
work of any considerable size, as it is spoken of in some resolutions of a lodge pub- 
lished in the second edition, now before us, simply as a very ingenious and ele- 
gant pamphlet” It contained an account of the “ grand gala,” or banquet given 
by Preston to the fraternity in May, 1772, when he proposed his system of lectures. 
This account was omitted in the second and all subsequent editions, “ to make 
room,” says the author, “ for more useful matter.” To show the popularity of this 
work, it may be mentioned that editions of it were published in 1775, 1776, 1780, 
1781, 1788, 1792, 1801, 1812, 1821, 1829, and 1840. It was translated into German 
in 1776, and the first American edition, from the tenth English, was published in 
1804, at Alexandria, Va. No masonic work has ever been so often republished as 
the “ Illustrations,” by William Preston. 

In the second edition, printed by Wilkie, In London, in 1775, there are several 
pecniiarities worthy of attention. The book is a small duodecimo of only 300 
pages, in very large type, that which the printers technically call “ small pica j” 
and 26 of these pages are devoted to masonic songs. 

It is remarkable that, in describing the installation of the Master, Preston makes 
no allusion to the Past-Master’s degree, although it is distinctly referred to in the 
subsequent editions. Thus, in the tenth edition, he says : “ The new Master is then 
conducted to an adjacent room, where be is regularly installed, and bound to his 
trust in ancient form, by his predecessor in office, in the presence of three installed 
Masters.” But in the second edition, the direction is as follows : The new Mas- 
ter having signified his cordial submission, is bound to his trust, and invested with 
the badge of his office by the Grand Master, who thus salutes him.” There is here, 
it will be perceived, no reference whatever to a secret ceremony, or an official de- 
gree. 

Again : In the charges to the newly installed Master, we find a very important 
oh&nge in the language of one of them in the later editions. In these it is said : 
“ You admit that it is not in the power of any man, or body of men, to make inno- 
vation in the body of Masonry.” This is the formula still used ; but In the second 
edition, the doctrine of the immutability of Masonry was not so peremptorily set 
forth. The language is as follows : “ No alteration or innovation in the body of 
Masonry shall be made without the consent of the Grand Lodge first had and ob- 
tained.” 

Preston, in 1775, bad not so great an abhorrence of innovations as he subse- 
quently entertained. These old editions throw, in this way, much light on the gra- 
dual improvement of Masonry in its approaches to fixed principles. 




THE ORPHIO YERSEa 

The Orphic verses were sacred poems, falsely attributed to Orphetjs, but which 
were brought from Egypt by the school of the Pythagoreans, whom the old Masons 
upposed to be the predecessors, or rather the founders, of our own Order. These 
Yerses consisted of mythical interpretations of the dogmas of the popular supersti- 
tion, every one of which was allegorically explained as conoealing beneath its sym- 
bolism the great doctrines of the Unity of God and a future state — doctrines which 
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we all know to constitute the great spiritual landmarks of Freemasonry. There la 
one of these Orphic hymns to be found in the writings of Clement of Alexandria, 
and Eusebius, which Wajiburton supposes was song in the oelebration of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, the Freemasonry of Ancient Greece. As something curious, we 
have ventured, almost without the muses’ aid, to do it into English verse, for the 
benefit of those to whom the Greek Is a forbidden tongue : 

To whom ’tis lawful, 111 the truth explain. 

But shut the door on all the dark profane. 

Give ear, Musmus, and accept the boon, 

Thou offspring of the light-bestowing moon ; 

From olden prejudice at once depart. 

And take these teachings to thy Inmost bear! 

Begin the task, and learn with rev ’rent awe, 

God is but one — the world obeys His law ; 

Self-made, creating all, unseen by man, 

He sees himself, and governs all his plan. 

o oG^Ooo» 

THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

Owing either to injudicious management on the part of the directors, or to a dy 
ing out of zeal on that of the contributors, the Washington monument has for some 
time past been iu a languishing condition. But at length a new system of efforts 
has been, or is about to be, inaugurated, and it is to be hoped that the structure, to 
the erection of which almost every Grand Lodge, and many of the subordinate 
lodges in the Union, have lent efficient aid. will at length be completed. Under 
the provisions of the “ Washington National Monument Society,” which was incor- 
porated by Congress in February, 1S59, the President of the United States is made 
ex qffhcio President, and the Governors of the several States Vice Presidents. The 
Mayor of Washington, Gen. Soott, and Mr Tsoxas Cabbehry, are the other Vice 
Presidents. It is now the intention of the Society, as we learn from an appeal late- 
ly published in the National Intelligencer , to solicit contributions from the people of 
the United States, through the instrumentality of agents, of known or well attested 
integrity and intelligence, who will be required to give adequate security for the 
faithful discharge of their duties ; to invoke aid, at suitable times, from Congress, 
from State and Territorial Legislatures, and from the voluntary associations formed 
for diversified and meritorious objects, which overspread our country. 

We have now some hopes that the monument will be finished. The appeal to the 
Masons, if their confidence in the plan proposed be revived, will not be in vain. 


THE LECTURES. 

The Rabbi Eleezkr, who seems to have been the prinoe of old fogeys, boasted 
that he had never said anything which he had not learned from his teacher. There 
are a good many Rabbi Eliezers in Masonry, who are so wedded to the narrow 
oompass of a given system of lectures, which they esteem to constitute the cream 
and marrow of Masonry, that they will not embrace an idea, investigate an histori- 
cal fact, nor study a symbolic explanation, unless it be one that is already thread- 
bare in the old catechism whioh they learned when they were boys in Masonry. 
Such men mistake their vocation ; they should have been among the old Masorites, 
who oounted the letters of the law, instead of studying its spirit It is not We se- 
ism, or Gleasonism, or Barneyism, or even Prestonism, but masonic symbolism, 
that is worthy of the student’s labor. We will never cease to repeat as a warning, 
that it is all very well to know and to be able to retain the lectures, such as they 
are, but we must not swear by them. They are not the kernel of Masonry. 
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It was in the year of light, 5789, the same year and month thaf 
witnessed the inauguration of George Washington as first President 
of this Republic, that Mr Oliver Lanceroy was installed pastor of the 
church at Weeconnet. He was then a young man. He had just 
graduated at the well-known school, even then venerable for its age 
and character, Harvard University at Cambridge. Many anticipa- 
tions were formed concerning him ; for his boyish promise had been 
brilliant, and his career at college was with the foremost both for 
scholarship and good conduct. 

Add to this the fact, that Washington himself acknowledged an in- 
terest in his success, having stood by the dying bed of his father 
wounded to death at Trenton, and at that solemn hour pledged his 
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masonic faith to exercise a supervisory care over the ton. When, 
therefore, the lad arrived at sufficient age to enter the University, it 
was with a warm recommendatory letter from the General’s own 
hand. And when, with the ink yet fresh on his diploma, he visited 
Weeconnet, preparatory to a meeting of the vestry, it was with a se- 
cond letter more than sustaining the praises of the first. 

So it was not strange that the young minister, pious, learned, and 
coming so well recommended, should have been unanimously called 
to the pastorship amidst the most confident expectations as to his fu- 
ture usefulness. Nor were any of those hopes falsified. 

While Mr Lanceroy never was a popular idol (he had none of the 
qualifications of a demagogue) and was never run after as a clerical 
wild beast or a reverend monster, yet he always contrived to •secure 
the attention of his hearers at home, and a welcomed place in the pul- 
pits of those congregations abroad with whose pastors he exchanged. 
His pews were rarely vacant. His church membership regularly in- 
creased. He received his moderate stipend with punctuality and sub- 
sisted on it with frugal comfort. 

In due season, he offered his hand to the daughter of one of his own 
parishioners, and was accepted. The union was in every respect a 
fortunate one, for he found womanly virtues as permanent, and love 
as sincere, as the heart of the fondest husband could desire. Sons and 
daughters were born to them. The stipend was increased from year 
to year to correspond with the increased demands upon it, and while 
there was but little hoarded up in the treasury at home, there was ne- 
ver any real necessary of life which they lacked. 

There is but little in the life of a pastor wherein the superficial ob- 
server can find an interest. It seems but a routine of ministerial duty, 
arduous enough yet practicable, demanding the whole time, the whole 
attention ; but it is a routine whose results, though they may appear 
scanty and insufficient to the unobserving, are in reality among the 
very highest blessings of society. The marriage bond ; the baptismal 
rite ; the consolations of religion in hours of spiritual conviction, in 
hours of earthly trial, and in hours of death; the settlement of dis- 
putes; the supervision of education; the calls of popular charity; 
these and other charges press from day to day upon the pastor’s at- 
tention, and in the well ordering of these lies the public weal. Such, 
for thirty-seven years, was the life of the Rev. Oliver Lanceroy, in 
•harge of the church at Weeconnet. Such is the life of hundreds 
who oversee the flock of Christ throughout our broadly-extended 
States. May their reward not be lost in the day of reckoning when 
each craftsman shall receive his lawful wages. 

The lapse of thirty-seven years, though imperceptible in the esti- 
mate of an eternity, is a large hiatus in the life of a mortal. It re- 
moves one generation into darkness and dust, and places another in 
their seats. The lapse of thirty-seven years brings down the history 
of the Rev. Oliver Lanceroy — now by the favorable judgment of a 
neighboring theological school, Doctor Lanceroy — to the year 1827, 
year of masonic light 5827, year of masonic darkness 1 ; that period 
so rife with anti-masonic stratagems and discoveries. It was the time 
when a large political party made the grand discovery that .Freema- 
sonry was an institution established in opposition to all laws human 
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and divine ! It was the period when the cunning sought to snatch 
away her richest jewel,* secresy , that they might expose Tier, unchaste 
and unbefrien<fed, to the scorn and contempt of the world. 

Too well did malice and detraction succeed, and although in the 
goodness of God it was but for a little while, and the wings of Jeho- 
vah Vere even then sheltering her, yet many a true heart despaired, 
and many an honest though weak one endeavored, for the sake of 
peace, to untie the indissoluble bonds of Masonry. Some of the sym- 
bols on the tracing-board temporarily lost their value. The slipper, 
that earliest and most impressive reminder of allegiance was erased ; 
the brilliant star, quintuple-rayed, followed it in mto darkness and 
disuse ; the daytime labors on the highest hills, nearest heaven, gave 
place to the toils and self-denial of the unwearied twenty-seven. 

We have in another work given at some length a sketch of the evil 
consequences that resulted from the introduction of Masonry as a re- 
ligious test. The question of Masonry and Antimasonry in churches 
and among the pious, proved very detrimental to the craft. The 
shade that bigotry and superstition gave to the operations of pure 
morality, as displayed in Freemasonry, was well nigh a fatal blow. 

Ignorance, and a lust for an unlawful knowledge, had wielded the 
guage against her, and thereby inflicted a severe wound ; political 
ambition, that hydra of all republics, had followed up the stroke until 
the very heart of the aged victim palpitated beneath it ; but when 
the voice of the church cried out crucify, crucify, a crusade against 
Masonry at once commenced, as if the holy temple were in the infi- 
del’s hands, and must be redeemed at all hazards 

During the closing term of Gen. Washington’s administration he 
had presided at the conferring of masbnic honors upon the son of his 
old friend, and thus Mr Lanceroy had become a Mason. We have 
often observed that the most enthusiastic lovers of the royal art, those 
whose zeal the longest endures, whose fire goes the most reluctantly 
out, are those who were the slowest to appreciate the full beauties of 
Masonry. Such men ponder, they compare, they reflect. They anti- 
cipated much from their knowledge of the character of the member- 
ship and from the published code of masonio morals. They were suf- 
ficiently conversant with human nature not to look for a perfect deve- 
lopment of masonic principles in any one man this side of the grave, 
yet they were prepared to judge the tree by its fruits, by all its fruits 
considered in one cluster. In time their judgments become convinced. 
If the lodge in which their membership commenced is a working 
lodge, prompt in ceremonies, in explanations, in landmarks, and in 
morals, they become zealous as a furnace of charcoal, and their zeal 
burns as long as the fires beneath a mountain. 

It was % so with Dr Lanceroy. The earliest East of his Masonry 
was glorious with light. A succession of enlightened officers in his 
lodge at Weeconnet followed up and fixed the impression, and it was 
not strange, therefore, that a few years witnessed the reverend gen- 
tleman himself at the head of the Order, not only in his own village, 
but in all that masonic district. 

Tears stole noiselessly, almost imperceptibly, upon him, until he 
numbered nearly half a century. Then the shafts of death flew sud- 
denly around him and struck down his wife — beloved by all as a mo- 
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tber in Israel — a married daughter and two sons, the staff of his de- 
clining years. 

The patriarch gathered up the remaining sheaves 8f his harvest, 
and from that day withdrew his active participation in the manage- 
ment of the lodge, declaring that a higher duty now awaited him at 
home. 

It was only a few years after this afflictive dispensation of Provi- 
dence, that tne storm of antimasonry began its ravages. Churches, 
formerly as harmonious as the Christmas angels, now became like 
unto heathen temples dedicated to the goddess of discord. The sound 
of ax, hammer, and many other unlawful weapons, rang through the 
sacred chambers, disturbing the peace and harmony of the workmen. 
Amongst others, the old congregation at Weconnet caught the infec- 
tion. Whence it started, in whom it originated, none could telL 
What wonder in that ! what wisdom has traced the cholera to its 
source ! what quarantine was ever efficient to wall out the plague t 
There was a Judas somewhere among the twelve, an Arnold among 
the patriots, and that was enough. 

But in whatever source it originated, its course was rapid and vio- 
lent, and the cry of w Down with aU secret societies /” “ Death to the 
mother of serpents /” soon became popular. Ah I but the wrath of 
man is a fearful judgment in the hands of God. 

By the 6ide of the numerous evils inflicted on Masonry through 
this persecution, there was nevertheless one advantage that grew out 
of it. It brought back the decaying lights of the last generation into 
the lodge ; it called' back such retired Masons as Dr Lanoeroy from 
their hermitage, and placed them around the old altar once more, in 
the east, and m the south, and in the west. 

This was the case with many an aged brother, and of Dr Lanoeroy 
amoug the rest. When the first list of renouncing (and denouncing) 
Masons was presented to him, as he sat in his library preparing his 
Sabbath discourses, he construed it as the second Cincinnatus had. 
construed his country’s summons to the field. It aroused the force of 
remembered vows ; it called back cherished hours, and festive nights, 
and linked professions. Shadows of the dead, memories of the living, 
seemed to group around him as he read the peijured catalogue. A 
voice as from one who had authority seemed to command him, Com- 
fort ye my people. The veteran crumpled the foul sheet in his hand 
and hurled it from him, as he turned around to write a petition for 
membership in his old lodge. Henceforth he was punctual at every 
meeting, whether stated or special, nor neglected a single opportunity 
of expressing in public places, as well as in the tyled chambers of the 
temple, his indebtedness to Freemasonry. 

As his congregation received the shameful impulse of antimasonry 
from without, they began one by one to withdraw from Dr Lanoe- 
roy’s ministry. The unaccustomed sight of empty pews began to 
pain his eyes, the murmurs of alienated friends his ears. His doors, 
once like the city gates for publicity, were deserted. Letters from 
those whose parents had sat beneath his ministry, and who had them- 
selves cherished his ministrations until chilled by this cruel blast, let- 
ters always disrespectful, often violent, sometimes insulting, were put 
in his hands. He wept over them in his retirement. 
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The All-Seeing Eye, whom the sun, moon, and stars obey, and un- 
der whose watchful care even comets perform their stupendous revo- 
lutions, that which pervades the inmost recesses of the human heart, 
that Eye beheld the mingled drops of mortification and grief that 
showered from his eyes ; but still he endured patiently, and he made 
no complaint. 

But wheri on a certain Sabbath morning as he endeavored to fulfill 
an engagement to exchange pulpits with an old friend, grayhaired 
like himself and was publicly forbidden by the vestry to raise his 
voioe in that church, the cup of his sorrow was full, and Dr Lanceroy 
returned home to throw himself on the charity of God, seeing that 
the hearts of men were embittered against him. 

That very week a summons from the officers of his own church was 
presented him, citing him to appear and answer certain charges of 
official misconduct that had been preferred against him. The motives 
that prompted this course were sufficiently obvious. The charges 
that had been trumped up were intended only as a blind, and whether 
sustained or not, it mattered little with the persecutor, for reasons 
enough would be found for declaring his pulpit vacant, and that was 
the main thing sought for. 

With this painfm prospect in view, Dr Lanceroy, accompanied by 
a legal adviser, and the remaining members of his family, took hus 
jray to the vestry room at the appointed hour, prepared for the 
worst. 

He anticipated wisely. The scene that presented itself at the place 
of trial was one that offered some remarkable features. The room 
was the same in which the church officers had assembled thirty-seven 
years before- to give the young graduate a unanimous call to the pas- 
torship of that church. 

All the old members of that official board, with one exception, were 
dead. That exception consisted of Elder Drane, for the last fifteen 
years in his dotage, favored only with occasional returns to sanity. It 
was in one of these lucid intervals that, hearing of the pastor’s trial, 
he had demanded to be conducted to the vestry, that he might be a 
spectator ; but long before he reached the door, his imbecility return- 
ed, and he was now lying at full length in one of the pews, apparently 
unconscious of all that was passing around him. Besides Elder 
Drane, there was not one of the church officers present, who had not 
received baptism at the hands of Dr Lanceroy, and bowed beneath 
his his heartfelt pleadings with God, and been joined by him in the 
happiness of revival seasons, as well as in the distress of spiritual 
dearth. 

As he took hill seat with the board there was a marked contrast 
between the youthful locks of the judges and the gray hairs of the 
accused. 

Before him in the body of the house, a large old-fashioned square 
room, was a crowd densely packed, comprehending not only his own 
flock, banded against this gentle shepherd, but tne residents of the 
surrounding homesteads banded together, some in sympathy, more in 
cariosity, many, alas ! in derision, to witness the trial Amongst the 
former his aged eye could see several of his masonic brethren from 
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the various lodges in the district, and there was a gleam of hope in 
the glance. 

The charges were read. They were wordy and diffuse, but in- 
volved only these propositions : “ That the accused had contumacious- 
ly resisted the advice both of official and lay members, and had stub- 
bornly published his attachment to Masonry by conducting the mem- 
bers of that Order in public processions as well as in •their secret 
meetings ; that in this act he had fallen behind both the spirit and 
light of the age ; that the church pews were fast becoming vacant on 
account of his obstinacy ; that spiritual revivals had ceased ; that his 
usefulness in the administration of the gospel was destroyed, the inter- 
est of Christ’s kingdom retarded ” — and much more of the same sort. 

The legal gentleman who had volunteered to aid Dr Lanceroy — 
since become a Grand Master of Masons in the same State 1 — arose 
now to speak to the technical points. He answered the charges in a 
dry business way, that while it proved how illegal and unchristian 
would be the action of the vestry in ordering Dr Lanceroy’s dismis- 
sal, it failed in touching any chords of sympathy, or turning the popu- 
lar current that had set so fatally against his client. 

A rejoinder from the the lawyer selected by the vestry on account 
of his violent antimasonic prejudices, smothered the law and the gos- 
pel under a mountain of words that denoted one idea very clearly : 
“ Antimasonry is about to rule the land, and it shall rule it with a rod 
of iron !” 

After some further altercation between the professional gentlemen, 
the presiding officer enquired of the accused if be desired to say any- 
thing for himself before the vote on the charges was taken. A dead 
silence of considerable duration followed, and as no response was 
heard, the chairman had again risen, preparatory to putting the ques- 
tion, when Dr Lanceroy at length arose. 

It was with strange difficulty that he gathered himself erect, he 
had never felt so weak in body before, and he was compelled to place 
his hands upon his chair for support, even as Jacob, in his death-bed 
injunctions, leaned on the top of his staff. 

It was with still greater difficulty that his tongue performed its 
office. A weight clogged it heavily at the very time when its elo- 
quence was most needed. He had succeeded however in stammering 
a few incoherent words, and was collecting his ideas into a more ra- 
tional channel, when he sudd^ply caught the eye of Elder* Drane, the 
superannuated church officer, the friend of his youth, one of the work- 
ingF reemasons of the last generation. 

This old man had arisen from his seat, and was standing upright 
with superhuman strength, staring full upon him. His eye was filled 
with a strange meaning. 

A quick gesture came from his hand, to the casual observer it 
might have seemed as the movement of an idiot. But there was me- 
thod in that madness, and a gleam of acknowledgment passed over 
the minister’s face as he beheld it. Dr Lanceroy sat down. 

Every eye was now turned in the direction of the Elder, and great 
was the sensation in that large audience when the veteran, with more 
than ninety years upon his head, and for nearly a score of them a se» 
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cond child both in body and intellect, opened his pew door, and 
walked with firm strides up the aisle. 

The crowd deferentially ^ave way, and closed behind him. A seat 
upon the platform was profiered to him, the seat in which he had pre- 
sided long before. But steadily rejecting every offer, and making no 
other acknowledgment of the general courtesy, save a dead stare, he 
at once began to speak. 

Never will that strange oration be forgotten while one of its bear- 
ers remains alive. In this latter half of the century there abides a tra- 
dition among the elderly portion of the population that has preserved 
the leading points and much of the peculiar language used. 

44 Vile pack !” shouted the frenzied Elder, with a voice stern and 
threatening as when it thundered in front of the forlorn hope at Stony 
Point ; 44 vile pack, that has joined in the howl of antimasonry as dogs 
bay the moon, and know her not as their source of light, what would 
ye of this man ? Has he ever defrauded any of ye ! or stricken ye with 
his hands ? Has he fallen away into base doctrines that endanger your 
soul I Lo these thirty-seven years he has gone in and out before ye and 
your fathers before ye, and served at the table of the Lord, and has 
one accusing voice ever been raised against him ? But he is a Freema- 
son I And has the fraternity of mystics cajoled him to join them in his 
declining years ? I tell you, base descendants of an honored stock, he 
was a Freemason before ye had any being, and such as he are Masons 
wherever dispersed around the world, though they may never hear of 
a Mason’s lodge. He was a Mason in heart, in life, in practice, in 
aims, though the mystic rites had never been performed upon him. 
Ye would have him to renounce Masonry ? Fools, do ye know what 
ye would have him renounce ! what shall he recant ! ye know not 
what ye ask ! Would ye have him to declare himself the friend of 
the serpent and the foe of the trampler ! the opponent of temperance, 
fortitude, prudence, and justice, and the servant of drunkenness, cow- 
ardice, indiscretion, and fraud. Shall he quench the Bible-light and 
fall back upon the book of nature ! repudiate all yearnings for immor- 
tality, and, like yourselves, all charity to suffering humanity ! I tell 
you, insensate pack, as I told your grandfathers before ye — well that 
they did not live to see the generation of vipers that from their loins 
have sprung — I told them, as I tell ye, that an honest man cannot re- 
nounce Masonry, though a hypocrite may !” 

The eyes of the veteran here flashed as the eyes of a basilisk upon 
lawyer bavin, the renouncing Mason, the rabid editor of an antimaso- 
sonic sheet; and the time-serving lawyer cowered beneath the 
glance. 

44 The wolf may cast off the sheep’s clothing,” pursued the old man 
in a still higher key, 44 the sheep’s clothing that concealed his maraud- 
ing errand, and he is a wolf again as he was all the time a wolf, a 
prowling, marauding, murderous wolf. But the lamb cannot lose its 
gentle heart, its spotless robe, its meek and loving character, to be- 
come a wolf. Masonry in my day was taught as a system of morality, , 
veiled in allegory, and illustrated by symbols. Shall he renounce the 
morality as ye have done ! or is it that ye would have the allegory 
expounded and the symbols explained ? Ah, pitiful wretches ! there 
were fifteen like ye in the Wise Man’s day who could not wait for the 
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word, and well did they despair, for they found that obstacle in their 
own hearts which forbade all hope of their ever being recipients of so 
great a trust. And ye, like them, would snatch at that of which you 
are so thoroughly unworthy ! but thank God, your unholy efforts are 
in vain ; for, from the days of Sanballat, Masonry has withstood such 
as ye. 

“ Dr Lanceroy, pastor, dear brother beloved ” The pastor of 

well nigh forty years’ experience stood up and meekly bowed bis 
head before the veteran, who laid both hands, withered, trembling 
and cold upon it : “ Brother beloved, I warn ye, as a voice from the 
grave, be ye true ! By the memory of the immortal Washington — 
by the virtues of the holy Saints John — by the inspiration of Solomon, 
wisest of men — by the strength and beauty of the Tyrian twain — and 
in the name of the whole fraternity, I warn you let this great trial 
that is to come upon you fail to shake your integrity. Be fortitude 
yours. Though your column may be broken in the midst, soul to 
heaven, dust to earth, yet the remembrance of you, only continuing 
faithful, shall be treasured in the hearts of faithful brothers, while the 
name of the righteous shall flourish there as a green bay-tree.” 

Headlong, prone to the floor, the Elder fell, all the powers of na- 
ture having given away at one instant. The meeting was of course 
dissolved in confusion. Upon the next Sabbath the pastor stood at 
the head of a newly-opened grave, around which was grouped a band 
of Masons, the last beheld in Weconnet for twelve years, and there 
they honored the resting spot of Elder Drane by the significant em- 
blem of the resurrection. 

Upon the pastor’s table at home lay the order of dismissal, passed 
by unanimous vote of the officers of his church. 

A few more weeks and he was seen to leave the parsonage with his 
remaining family. His furniture and effects followed after him, and 
then the old brick house was tenantless ; for his successor, a brisk, 
finical gentleman, up to the spirit of the age, declined residing there, 
and took his boarding at a more showy place. Reports were soon 
circulated that Dr Lanceroy was removing to a considerable distance 
westward. A few months more and the newspapers of the day an- 
nounced his death by a sudden stroke of apoplexy. 

Twelve years afterwards, the deputy Grand Master of that masonic 
district, with a noble train of brethren, and surrounded by an honored 
band of officers, spoke an eulogy, well deserved and eloquently de- 
clared, upon Dr Lanceroy, the Mason who was faithful unto 

DEATH. 

And then the craft, joining together their means as God had dealt 
bounteously with them, reared a tombstone, stamped with the sym- 
bols of Masonry, to remind coming generations of one well worthy to 
be their standard in the aims of the Order. 

And beneath the name and age of the departed, they engraved 
these solemn charges deduced from the history of the dead : To sue- 
tain a failing cause ; to fly to the relief of m distressed principle ; to 
prop the failing temple, or to fall with it; to support the adherents, 
to cherish the endangered secrets , and to honor the slighted virtues of 
Freemasonry. 
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CHAPTER XVm. — THE SEMTNT0LE8. 

Oh my return to Florida, I found that the cloud of war was gather- 
ing over my native land. It would soon burst, and my first essay in 
military life would be made in the defence of hearth and home. I was 
not unprepared for the news. War is always the theme of interest 
within the walls of a military college ; and in no place are its proba- 
bilities and prospects so fully discussed or with so much earnestness. 

For a period of ten years had the United States been at peace with 
all the world. The iron hand of 44 Old Hickory” had awed the 
savage foe of the frontiers. For more than ten years had the latter 
desisted from his chronic system of retaliation, and remained silent 
and still But the pacific statu quo came to an end. Once more the , 
red man rose to assert his rights, and in a quarter most unexpected. 
Not on the frontier of the 44 far west,” but in the heart of the nowery 
land. Yes, Florida was to be the theatre of operations — the stage on 
which this new war^drama was to be enacted. 

A word historical of Florida, for this writing is in truth a history. 

In 1821, the Spanish flag disappeared from the ramparts of San 
Augustine and St Marks, and Spain yielded up possession of this fair 
province — one of her last footholds upon the continent of America. 
Literally, it was but a foothold that the Spaniards held in Florida — a 
mere nominal possession. Long before the cession, the Indians had 
driven them from the field into the fortress. Their haciendas lay in 
ruins — their horses and cattle ran wild upon the savannas ; and rank 
weeds usurped the site of their once prosperous plantations. During 
a century of dominion, they had made many a fair settlement, and 
the ruins of buildings — far more massive than aught yet attempted by 
their Saxon successors — attest the former glory and power of the 
Spanish nation. 

It was not destined that the Indians should long hold the country 
they had thus reconquered. Another race of white men — their equals 
in courage and strength — were moving down from the north ; and it 
was easy prophecy to say that the red conquerors must in turn yield 
possession. 

Once already had they met in conflict with the pale-faced usurpers, 
led on by that Stem soldier who now sat in the chair of the president. 
They were defeated* and forced further south, into the heart of the 
land — the centre of the peninsula. There, however, they were se- 
cured by treaty. A covenant solemnly made, and solemnly sworn to, 
guaranteed their right to the soil, and the Seminole was satisfied. 

Alas ! the covenants between the strong and the weak are things 
of convenience, to be broken whenever the former wills it — in this 
case shamefully broken. 

White adventurers settled along the Indian border ; they wandered 
aver. Indian ground — not wandered, but went ; they looked upon the 
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land ; that it was good — it would grow rice and cotton, and cane and 
indigo, the olive and the orange ; they desired to possess it, more 
than desired — they resolved it should he theirs. 

There was a treaty, but what cared they for treaties ? Adventur- 
ers — starved out planters from Georgia and the Carolinas, “nigger- 
traders” from all parts of the south ; what were covenants in their 
eyes, especially when made with red-skins ? The treaty must be got 
nd of. 

The u Great Father,” scarcely more scrupulous than they, approved 
their plan. 

44 Yes,” said he, 44 it is good — the Seminoles must be dispossessed ; 
they must remove to another land ; we shall find them a* home in the 
west, on the great plains ; there they will have wide hunting-grounds 
— their own for ever.” 

“No,” responded the Seminoles; “we do not wish to move; we 
are contented to dwell here ; we love our native land ; we do not 
wish to leave it ; we shall stay.” 

“ Then you will not go willingly ? Be it so. We are strong, you 
are weak ; we shall force you.” 

Though not the letter, this is the very spirit of the reply which 
Jackson made to the Seminoles ! 

The world has an eye, and that eye requires to be satisfied. Even 
tyrants dislike the open breach of treaties. In this case, political 
party was more thought of than the world, and a show of justice be- 
came necessary. 

The Indians remained obstinate — they liked their own land — they 
were reluctant to leave it — mo wonder. 

Some pretext must be found to dispossess them. The old excuse, 
that they were mere idle hunters, and made no profitable use of the 
soil, would scarcely avail. It was not true. The Seminole was not 
exclusively a hunter ; he was a husbandman as well, and tilled the 
land — rudely, it may be, but was this a reason for dispossessing him ? 

Without this, others were easily found. That cunning commission- 
er which their “ Great Father” sent them could soon invent pretexts. 
He was one who well knew the art of muddying the stream upwards, 
and well did he practice it. 

The country was soon filled with rumors of Indian outrages — of 
horses and cattle stolen, of plantations plundered, of white travellers 
robbed and murdered — all the work of those savage Seminoles. 

A vile frontier press, ever ready to give tongue to the popular fu- 
ror, did not fail in its duty of exaggeration. 

But who was to gazette the provocations, the retaliations, the 
wrongs and cruelties inflicted by the other side? All these were 
carefully concealed. 

A sentiment was soon created throughout the country — a senti- 
ment of bitter hostility towards the Seminole. 

“Kill the savage! Hunt him down! Drive him out! Away 
with him to the west !” 

Thus was the sentiment expressed. These became the popular 
cries. 

When the people of the United States has a wish, it is likely soon 
to seek gratification, particularly when that wish coincides with the 
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views of its government ; in this case it did so, the government hav- 
ing itself created it. 

It would be easy, all supposed, to accomplsh the popular will, to 
dispossess the savage, hunt him, drive him out. Still there was a 
treaty. * The world had an eye, and there was a thinking minority, 
not to be despised, who opposed this clamorous desire. The treaty 
could not be broken under the light of day ; how, then, was the ob- 
structive covenant to be got rid of? 

Call the head men together, cajole them out of it ; the chiefs are 
human, they are poor, some of them drunkards — bribes will go far, 
fire-water still further ; make a new treaty, with a double construc- 
tion — the ignorant savages will not understand it ; obtain their signa- 
tures — the thing is done ! 

Crafty commissioner I yours is the very plan, and you the man to 
execute it. 

It was done. On the 9th of May, 1832, on the banks of the Ocla- 
waha, the chiefs of the Seminole nation in full council assembled bar- 
tered away the land of their fathers ! 

Such was the report given to the world. 

It was not true. 

It was not a full council of chiefs ; it was an assembly of traitors 
bribed and suborned, of weak men flattered and intimidated. No 
wonder the nation refused to accede to this surreptitious covenant ; 
no wonder they heeded not its terms ; but had to be summoned to 
still another council, for a freer and fuller signification of their con- 
sent. 

It soon became evident that the great body of the Seminole nation 
repudiated the treaty. Many of the chiefs denied having signed it. 
The head chief, Onopa, denied it. Some confessed the act, but de- 
clared they had been drawn into it by the influence and advice of 
others. It was only the more powerful leaders of clans — as the bro- 
thers Omatla, Black Clay, and Big Warrior — who openly acknowl- 
edged the signing. 

These last became objects of jealousy throughout the tribes ; they 
were regarded /is traitors, and justly so. Their lives were in danger ; 
even their own retainers disapproved of what they had done. 

To understand the position, it is necessary to say a word of the po- 
litical status of the Seminoles. Their government was purely repub- 
lican — a thorough democracy. Perhaps in no other community in the 
world did there exist so perfect a condition of freedom — I might add 
happiness, for the latter is but the natural offspring of the former. 
Their state has been compared with that of the clans of Highland 
Scotland. The parallel is true only in one respect. Like the Gael, 
the Seminoles were without any common organization. They lived 
in tribes far apart, each politically independent of the other ; and al- 
though in friendly relationship, there was no power of coercion be- 
tween them. There was a “ head-chief” — king he could not be called 
— for “ Mico,” his Indian title, has not that signification. The proud 
spirit of the Seminole had never sold itself to so absurd a condition ; 
tney had not yet surrendered up the natural rights of man. It is only 
after the state of nature has been perverted and abased, that the 
“kingly” element beoomes strong among a people. 
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The head u mico ” of the Seminoles was only a head in name. His 
authority was purely personal ; he had no power over life or property. 
Though occasionally the wealthiest, he was often one of the poorest 
of his people. He was more open than any of the others to the calls 
of philanthropy, and ever ready to disburse with free hand, what was, 
in reality, not nis people’s, but his own. Hence he rarely grew rich. 

He was surrounded by no retinue, girt in by no barbarian pomp or 
splendor, flattered by no flunkey courtiers, like the rajahs of the east,' 
or, on a still more costly scale, the crowned monarchs of the west. 
On the contrary, his dress was scarcely conspicuous, often meaner 
than those around him. Many a common warrior was far more gaOr 
lard than he. 

As with the head-chief, so with the chieftains of tribes ; they pos- 
sessed no power over life or property ; they could not decree punish- 
ment. A jury alone could do this ; and I make bold to affirm, that 
the punishments among these people were iu juster proportion to the 
crimes than those decreed in the highest courts of civilization. 

It was a system of the purest republican freedom, without one idea 
of the levelling principle ; for merit produced distinction and authori- 
ty. Property was not in common, though labor was partially so ; but 
this community of toil was a mutual arrangement, agreeable to alL 
The ties of family were as sacred and strong as ever existed upon the 
earth. 

And these were savages forsooth — red savages, to be dispossessed 
of their rights — to be driven from hearth and home — to be banished 
from theirbeautiful kuid to a desert wild, to be shot down and hunted 
like beasts of the field I The last in its most literal sense, for dogs 
were to be employed in the pursuit ! 


CHAPTER XIX. — AN INDIAN HERO. 

There were several reasons why the treaty of the Odawaha could 
not be considered binding on the Seminole nation. First, it was not 
signed by a majority of the chiefs. Sixteen chiefs and sub-chiefs ap- 
pended their names to it. There were five times thig number in the 
nation. 

Second, it was, after al£ no treaty, but a mere conditional contract 
— the conditions being that a deputation of Seminoles should first pro- 
ceed to the lands allotted in the west (upon White River,) examine 
these lands, and bring back a report to their people. The very na- 
ture of this condition proves that no contract for removal oould have 
been completed, until the exploration had been first accomplished. 

The examination was made. Seven chiefs, accompanied by an 
agent, journeyed to the far west, and made a survey of the lands. 

Now, mark the craft of the commissioner ! These seven chiefs are 
nearly all taken from those friendly to the removal. We find among 
them both the Omatlas, and Blade Clay. True, there is Hoitle-mat- 
tee (jumper,) a patriot, but this brave warrior is stricken with the 
Indian curse — he loves the fire-water; and his propensity is well 
known to Phagan, the agent, who accompanies them. 

A ruts is contemplated, and is put in practioe. The deputation is 
hospitably entertained at Fort Gibson, on the Arkansas Hoitle-mat- 
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tee is made merry — the contract for removal is spread before the se- 
ven chiefs — they all sign it ; the juggle is complete. 

But even this was no fulfilment of the terms of the Oclawaha cove- 
nant. The deputation was to return with their report, and ask the 
will of the nation. That was yet to be given ; and, m order to obtain . 
it, a new council of all the chiefs and warriors must be summoned. 

It was to be a mere formality. It was well known that the nation . 
as a body disapproved of the facile conduct of the seven chiefs, and 
would not endorse it. They were not going to w move.” 

This was the more evident, since other conditions of the treaty 
were daily broken. One of these was the restoration of runaway 
slaves, which the signers of the Oclawaha treaty had promised to 
send back to their owners. No blacks were sent back; on the con- 
trary, they now found refuge among the Indians more secure than 
ever. 

The commissioner knew all this. He was calling the new council 
out of mere formality. Perhaps he might persuade them to sign — if 
not, he intended to awe them mto the measure, or force them at the 
point of the bayonet. He had said as much. Troops were concen- 
trating at the agenoy — Fort King — and others were daily arriving in 
Tampa Bay. The government had taken its measures ; and coercion 
was resolved upon. 

I was not ignorant of what was going on, nor of all that had hap- 
pened during my long years of absence. My comrades, the cadets, 
were well versed in Indian affairs, and took a lively interest in them 
— especially those who expected soon to escape from the college 
walls. w Black Hawk’s war,” just terminated in the west, had*alreaay 
given some a chance of service and distinction, and young ambition 
was now bending its eyes upon Florida. 

The idea, however, of obtaining glory in such a war was ridiculed 
by all. M It would be too easy a war — the foe was not worth consi- 
dering. A mere handful of savages,” asserted they; “scarcely 
enough of them to stand before a single company. They would be 
either killed or captured in the first skirmish, one and all of them — 
there was not the slightest chance of their making any protracted re- 
sistance — uitforturiately, there was not.” 

Such was the belief of my college companions ; and, indeed, the 
common belief of the whole country at that time. The army, too, 
shared it. One officer was heard to boast that he could march 
through the whole Indian territory with only a corporal’s guard at 
his back; and another, with like bravado, wished that the government 
would give him a charter of the war, on his own account. He would 
finish it for 10,000 dollars ! 

These only expressed the sentiments of the day. No one believed 
that the Indians would or could sustain a conflict with us for any 
length of time; indeed, there were few who could be brought to 
think that they would resist at all ; they were only holding out for 
better terms, and would yield before coming to blows. 

For my own part, I thought otherwise. I knew the Seminoles bet- 
ter than most of those who talked — I knew their country better ; and 
notwithstanding the odds against them — the apparent hopelessness of 
the struggle — I had my belief that they would neither yield to dis- 
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graceful terms, nor yet be so easily conquered. Still, it was but a 
conjecture ; and I might be wrong. I might be deserving the ridi- 
cule which my opposition to the belief of my comrades often brought 
upon me. 

The newspapers made us acquainted with every circumstance. Let- 
ters, too, were constantly received at the “Point” from old graduates 
now serving in Florida. Every detail reached us, and we had become 
acquainted with the names of many of the Indian chieftains, as well as 
the internal politique of the tribe. It appeared they were not united. 
There was a party in favor of 'yielding to the demands of our govern- 
ment, headed by one Omatla . This was the traitor party, and a mi- 
nority. The patriots were more numerous, including the head u mico ” 
himself and the powerful chiefs Holata, Coarhajo, and the negro 
Abram. 

Among the patriots there was one name that, upon the wings of 
rumor, began to take precedence of all others. It appeared frequently 
in the daily prints, and in the letters of our friends. It was that of a 
young warrior— or sub-chief^ as he was styled — who by some means 
or other had gained a remarkable ascendency in the tribe. He was 
one of the most violent opponents of the w removal in fact, the lead- 
ing spirit that opposed it ; and chiefs much older and more powerful 
were swayed by his counsel. 

We cadets much admired this young man. He was described as 
possessing all the attributes of a hero — of noble aspect, bold, hand- 
some, intelligent. Both his physical and intellectual qualities were 
spoken of in terms of praise — almost approaching hyperbole. His 
form whs that of an Apollo, his features those of Adonis or Endymi- 
on. He was first in everything — the best shot in his nation, the most 
expert swimmer and rider, the swiftest runner, and most successful 
hunter — alike eminent in peace or war — in short, a Cyrus. 

There were Zenophons enough to record his fame. The people of 
the United States had been long at peace with the red men. The ro- 
mantic savage was far away from their borders. It was rare to see 
an Indian within the settlements, or hear aught of them. There had 
been no late deputations from the tribes to gratify the eyes of gazing 
citizens ; and a real curiosity had grown up in regard to these chili 
ren of the forest. An Indian hero was wanted, and this young chief 
appeared to be the man. 

His name was O9EOLA. 


CHAPTER XX. — FRONTIER JUSTICE. 

I was not allowed long to enjoy the sweets of home. A few days 
after my arrival, I received an order to repair to Fort King, the Se- 
minole agency, and head-quarters of the army of Florida. General 
Clinch there commanded. I was summoned upon his staff 
Not without chagrin, 1 prepared to obey the order. It was hard 
to part so soon from those who dearly loved me, and from whom I 
haa been so long separated. Both mother and sister were over- 
whelmed with grief at my going. Indeed, they urged me to resign 
my commission, and remain at home. 
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Not unwillingly did I listen to their counsel : I had no heart in 
the cause in which I was called forth ; but at such a crisis I dared not 
follow their advice ; I should have*been branded as a traitor — a cow- 
ard. My country had commissioned me to carry a sword. I must 
wield it whether the cause be just or unjust — whether to my liking 
or not. This is called patriotism ! 

There was yet another reason for my reluctance to depart from 
home. I need hardly declare it. Since my return, my eyes had often 
wandered over the lake — often rested on that fair island. Oh, I had 
not forgotten her ! • ‘ 

I can scarcely analyse my feelings. They were mingled emotions. 
Young love triumphant over older passions — ready to burst forth 
from the ashes that had long shrouded it — young love penitent and 
remorseful — doubt, jealousy, apprehension. All these were active 
within die. 

Since my arrival, I had not dared to go forth. I observed that my 
mother was still distrustful. I had not dared even to question those 
who might have satisfied me. I passed those few days in doubt, and 
at intervals under a painful presentiment that all was not well. 

Did Matlmee still live ? Was she true ? True ! Had she reason ? 
Had she ever loved me ? 

There were those near who could have answered the first question ; 
but I feared to breathe her name, even to the most intimate. 

Bidding adieu to my mother and sister, I took the route. These 
were not left alone ; my maternal uncle — their guardian — resided on 
the plantation. The parting moments were less bitter, from the be- 
lief that I should soon return. Even if the anticipated campaign 
should last for any considerable length of time, the scene of my duties 
would lie near, and I should find frequent opportunities of revisiting 
them. 

My uncle scouted the idea of a campaign, as so did every one. 
tt The Indians,” he said, M would yield to the demands of the commis- 
sioner. Fools, if they didn’t !” 

Fort King was not distant ; it stood upon Indian ground — fourteen 
miles within the border, though further tnan that from our plantation. 

A day’s journey would bring me to it ; and in the company of my 
cheerful “squire,” Black Jake, the road would not seem long. We 
bestrode a pair of the best steeds the stables afforded, and were both 
armed cap-arpik 

We crossed the ferry at the upper landing, and rode within the 
w reserve .” 1 The path — it was only a path — ran parallel to the creek, 
though not near its banks. It passed through the woods, some dis- ' 
tance to the rear of Madame Powell’s plantation. 

When opposite to the clearing, my eyes fell upon the diverging 
track. I knew it well ; I had often trodden it with a swelling heart 
in days gone by. 

I hesitated — halted. Strange thoughts careered through my bo- 
som; resolves half-made, and suddenly abandoned. The rein grew 


1 That portion of Florida reserved for the Seminolea by the treaty of Camp Moul- 
trie, made in 1823. It was a large tract, and occupied the central part of the pe- 
ninsula. 
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slack, and then tightened. The spur threatened the ribs of my horse, 
but failed to strike. g 

44 Shall I go ? Once more behold her ? Once more renew those 

sweet joys of tender love ? Once more Ha, perhaps it is too 

late I I might be no longer welcome — if my deception should be hos- 
tile ? Perhaps ” 

44 Wha’ yon doin dar, Massa George ? Dat’s not tha road to tha 
fort” 

44 1 know that, Jake ; I was thinking of making a call at Madame 
Powell’s plantation.” • 

44 Mar’m Pow’ll’s plantayshun! Gollys! Massa George — dat all 
yon knows ’bout it?” 

44 About what ?” I inquired, with anxious heart. 

44 Oar’s no Mar’m Pow’ll da no more ; nor hain’t a been since bet- 
ter’n two year — all gone clar ’way.” 

44 Gone away ? Where ?” 

44 Dat dis chile know nuffin ’bout. S’pose da gone some other lo- 
kayshun in da rezav ; made new clarin somewha else.” 

44 And who lives here now?” 

44 Dar ain’t neery one lib tha now ; tha ole house am desarted.” 

44 But why did Madame Powell leave it ?” 

44 Ah — dat am a quaw story. Gollys ! you nebber hear um, Massa 
George?” 

44 No — never.” 

44 Den I tell um. But s’pose, massa, we ride on. ’Tama gettin’ a 
leetle lateish, an’ ’twont do nohow to be cotched arter night in tha 
woods.” 

I turned my horse’s head, and advanced along the main road, Jake 
riding by my side. With an aching heart, I listened to his narrative. 

44 You see, Massa George, ’twa afl o’ Massa Ringgol — tha ole boss* 
dat am — ah’ I b’lieve tha young ’un had ’im hand in dat pie, all same, 
like tha ole ’un. Waal, you see Mar’m Pow’ll she loss some niggas 
dat wa ha slaves. Dey war stole from ha, an’ wuss dan stole. Dey 
war tuk, an’ by white men, massa. Tha be folks who say dat Massa 
Ringgol — he know’d more’n anybody else ’bout tha whole bizness. 
But da rubb’ry war blamed on Ned Spence an’ Bill William. Waal, 
Mar’m Pow’ll she go to da law wi’ dis yar Ned an’ Bill ; an’ she 
’ploy Massa Grubb, tha big lawyer dat fib down tha river. Now 
Massa Grubb, he great friend o’ Massa Ringgol, an’ folks do say dat 
boaf de two put tha heads together to cheat dat ar Indy-en ’ooman.” 

44 How ?” 

44 Dis chile don’t say for troof, Massa George ; he hear um only 
from da brack folks ; tha whito folk say diff’rent. But I hear um 
from Mass’ Ringgol’s own nigga woodman — Pomp, you know, Massa 
George? an’ he say dat them ar two bosses did put tha heads toge- 
ther to cheat dat poor Indy-en ’ooman.” 

44 In what way, Jake?” I asked impatiently. 

44 Waal, you see, Massa George, da lawyer he want da Indy-en 
sign ha name to some paper — power ob ’turney, tha call um, I b’lieve. 


• Master or proprietor : universally in use throughout the Southern States. From 
the Dutch 41 baas.'’ 
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She sign ; she no read tha writin. Whugh ! dat paper war no power 
ob ’turney ; it war what tha lawyas call a bill ob sale.” 

“Ha!” 

tt Yes, Massa George, dat’s what um wa ; an’ by dat same bill ob 
sale all Mar’m Pow’ll’s niggas an’ all ha plantayshun-clarin war made 
ober to Massa Grubb.” 

“ Atrocious scoundrel !” 

“ Massa Grubb he swar he bought ’em all, an’ paid for ’em in cash. 
Mar’m Pow’ll she swar de berry contr’y. Da judge he decide for 
Massa Grubb, ’kase great Massa Kinggol be witness ; an’ folks do say 
Massa Ringgol now got dat paper in um own safe keepin’, an war at 
tha bottom ob tha whole bizness.” 

“Atrocious scoundrels ! oh, villains ! But tell me, Jake, what be- 
came of Madame Powell ?” 

“ Shortly arter, tha all gone ’way — nob’dy know wha. Da mar’m 
haself an’ dat fine young ftllur you know, an’ da young Indy-en gal 
dat ebberybody say war so good-lookin’ — yes, Massa George, tha all 
gone ’way.” 

At that moment an opening in the woods enabled me to catch a 
glimpse of the old house. There it stood in all its gray grandeur, 
still embowered in the midst of beautiful groves of orange and olive. 
But the broken fence — the tall weeds standing up against the walls — 
the shingles here and there missing from the roof— -all told the tale of 
ruin. 

There was ruin in my heart, as I turned sorrowing away. 


CHAPTER XXI. — INDIAN SLAVES. 

It never occurred to me to question the genuineness of Jake’s 
story. What the “ black folks” said was true ; I had no doubt of it. 
The whole transaction was redolent of the Ringgolds and lawyer 
Grubbs — the latter a half-planter, half-legal practitioner of indifferent 
reputation. 

Jake further informed me that Spence and Williams had disappear- 
ed during the progress of the trial. Both afterwards returned to the 
settlement, but no ulterior steps were taken against them, as there 
was no one to prosecute. 

As for the stolen negroes, they were never seen again in that part 
of the countiw. The robbers had no doubt carried them to the slave- 
markets of Mobile or New Orleans, where a sufficient price would be 
obtained to remunerate Grubbs for his professional services, as also 
Williams and Spence for theirs. The land would become Ringgold’s, 
as soon as the. Indians could be gpt out of the country — and this was 
the object of the bill of sale. 

A transaction of like nature between white man and white man 
would have been regarded as a grave swindle, an atrocious crime. 
The whites affected not to believe it ; but there were some who knew 
it to be true, and viewed it only in the light of a clever ruse ! 

That it was true, I could not doubt. Jake gave me reasons that 
left no room for doubt ; in fact, it was only in keeping with the gene- 
vol. rv. 18 
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ral conduct of the border adventurers towards the unfortunate natives 
with whom they came in contact. 

* Border adventurers, did I say ? Government agents, members of 
the Florida legislature, generals, planters, rich as Ringgold, all took 
part in similar speculations. I could give names. I am writing truth, 
and do not fear contradiction. 

It was easy enough, therefore, to credit the tale. It was only one 
of twenty similar cases of which I had heard. The acts of Colonel 
Gad Humphreys, the Indian agent — of Major Phagan, another Indian 
agent — of Dexter, the notorious negro-stealer — of Floyd — of Douglas 
— of Robinson and Millburn — are all historic — all telling of outrages 
committed upon the suffering Seminole. A volume might be fined 
detailing such swindles as that of Grubbs and Ringgold. In the mu- 
tual relations between white man and red man, it requires no skillful 
advocate to show on which side must lie the wrongs unrepaired and 
unavenged. Beyond all doubt, the Indian, has ever been the victim. 

It is needless to add that there were retaliations — how could it be 
otherwise ? 

One remarkable fact discloses itself in these episodes of Floridian 
life. It is well known that slaves thus stolen from the Indians always 
returned to their owners whenever they could l To secure them from 
finding their way back, the Dexters and Douglasses were under the 
necessity of taking them to some distant market, to the far 44 coasts ” 
of the Mississippi — to Natchez or New Orleans. 

There is but. one explanation of this social phenomenon ; and that 
is, that the slaves of the Seminole were not slaves. In truth, they 
were treated with an indulgence to which the helot of other lands is 
a stranger. They were the agriculturists of the country, and their 
Indian master was content if they raised him a little corn — just suffi- 
cient for his need — with such other vegetable products as his simple 
cuisine required. They lived far apart from the dwellings of their 
owners. Their hours of labor were few, and scarcely compulsory. 
Surplus product was their own ; and in most cases they became rich 
— far richer than their own masters, who were less skilled in economy. 
Emancipation was. easily purchased, and the majority were actually 
free — though from such chains it was scarcely worth while to escape. 
If slavery it could be called, it was the mildest form ever known upon 
earth — far differing from the abject bondage of Ham under either 
Shem or Japheth. 

It may be asked how the Seminoles became possessed of these black 
slaves ? Were they 44 runaways” from the States — from Georgia and 
the Carolinas, Alabama, and the plantations of Florida ? Doubtless a 
few were from this source ; but most of the runaways were not claim- 
ed as property ; and, arriving among the Indians, became free. There 
was a time when by the stern conditions of the Camp Moultrie cove- 
nant these 44 absconding” slaves were given up to their white owners ; 
but it is no discredit to the Seminoles, that they were always remiss 
in the observance of this disgraceful stipulation. In fact, it was not 
always possible to surrender back the fugitive negro. Black commu- 
nities had concentrated themselves in different parts of the reserve, 
who under their own leaders were socially free, and strong enough 
for self-defence. It was with these that the runaway usually found 
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refuge and welcome. Such a community was that of “ Harry” amid 
the morasses of Pease Cmeek — of “Abram” at Micosauky — of 
“ Charles” and the “ mulatto king.” 

No ; the negro slaves of the Seminoles were not runaways from the 
plantations ; though the whites would wish to make it appear so. 
Very few were of this class. The greater number was the w genuine 
property” of their Indian owners, so far as a slave can be called pro- 
perty . At all events, they were legally obtained — some of them from 
the Spaniards, the original settlers, and some by fair purchase from 
the American planters themselves. 

How purchased? you will ask. What could a tribe of savages 
* give in exchange for such a costly commodity ? The answer is easy. 
Horses and honied cattle. Of both of thes% the Seminoles possessed 
vast herds. On the evacuation by the Spaniards, the savannas swarm- 
ed with cattle, of Andalusian race — half-wild. The Indians caught 
and reclaimed them — became their owners. 

This, then, was the quid pro quo — quadrupeds in exchange for 
bipeds ! 

The chief of the crimes charged against the Indians was the stealing 
of cattle — for the white men had their herds as well. The Seminoles 
did not deny that there were bad men among them — lawless fellows 
difficult to restrain. Where is the community without scamps ? 

One thing was very certain. The Indian chiefs, when fairly appeal- 
ed to, have always evinced an earnest desire to make restoration ; and 
exhibited an energy in the cause of justice, entirely unknown upon 
the opposite side of their border. 

It differed little how they acted, so far as regarded their character 
among their white neighbors. These had made up their mind that 
the dog should be hanged ; and it was necessary to give him a bad 
name. Every robbery, committed upon the frontier, was of course 
the act of an Indian. White burglars had but to give their faces a 
coat of Spanish brown, and justice could not see through the painted 
deception. 


CHAPTER XXII. A CIRCUITOUS TRANSACTION. 

Such were my reflections as I journeyed on — suggested by the sad 
tale to which I had been listening. 

As if to confirm their correctness, an incident at that moment oc- 
curred, exactly to the point. 

We had not ridden far along the path, when we came upon the 
tracks of cattle. Some twenty head must have passed over the 
ground, going in the same direction as ourselves — towards the Indian 
“ reserve.” 

The tracks were fresh — almost quite fresh. I was tracker enough 
to know that they must have passed within the hour. Though clois- 
tered so long within college walls, I had not forgotten all the forest- 
craft taught me by young Powell. 

The circumstance of thus coining upon a cattle-trail, fresh or old, 
would have made no impression upon me. There was nothing re- 
markable about it. Some Indian herdsmen had been driving home 
their flock ; and that the drivers were Indians, I could perceive by the 
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moccasin prints in the mud. It is true, some frontiers-men wear the 
moccasin ; but these were not the footprints of white men. The 
tumed-in toes,* the high instep, and other trifling signs which, from 
early training, I knew how to translate, proved that the tracks were 
Indian. 

So were they, agreed my groom, and Jake was no 44 slouch ” in the 
ways of the woods. He had all his life been a keen ’coon-hunter — a 
trapper of the swamp-hare, the 44 possum,” and the 44 gobbler.” More- 
over, he had been my companion upon many a deer-hunt — many a 
chase after the grey fox, and the rufous 44 cat.” During my absence 
he had added greatly to his experiences. He had succeeded his for- 
mer rival in the post of woodman, which brought him daily in con-* 
tact with the denizens o£ the forest, and constant observation of their 
habits had increased his skill. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the negro brain is incapable of that 
acute reasoning which constitutes a cunning hunter. I have known 
black men who could read, 44 sign,” and lift a trail With as much intu- 
itive quickness as either red or white. Black Jake could have done it. 

I soon found that in this kind of knowledge he was now my mas- 
ter ; and, almost on the instant, I had cause to be astonished at his 
acuteness. 

I have said that the sight of the cattle-tracks created no surprise in 
either of us. At first it did not ; but we had not ridden twenty paces 
further, when I saw my companion suddenly rein up, at the same in- 
stant giving utterance to one of those ejaculations peculiar to the ne- 
gro thorax, and closely resembling the w whugh” of a startled hog. 

I looked in his face. I saw by its expression that he had some re- 
velation to make. 

44 What is it, Jake ?” 

44 Golly! Massa George, d’ you see dat?” 

44 What?” 

44 Daat down dar.” 

44 1 see a ruck of cow-tracks — nothing more.” 

44 Doant you see dat big ’un ?” 

44 Yes — there is one larger than the rest.” 

44 By Gosh ! it am de big ox Ballface — I know um track anywha — 
many’s tha load o’ cypress log dat ar ox hab toated for ole massa.” 

44 What ? I remember Balllace. You think the cattle are ours ?” 

44 No, Massa George — I ’spect tha be da lawya Grubb’s cattle. Ole 
massa sell Ballface to Massa Grubb more’n a year ’go. Dat am Ball- 
face’s track for sartin.” 

44 But why should Mr Grubb’s cattle be here in Indian ground, and 
so far from his plantation ? and with Indian drivers, too ?” 

44 Dat ere’s jest what dis chile can’t clearly make out, Massa 
George.” 

There was a singularity in the circumstance that induced reflection. 
The cattle could not have strayed so far of themselves. Their volun- 
tary swimming of the river was against such a supposition. But they 
were not straying ; they were evidently conducted — and by Indians. 
Was it a raid f were the beeves being stollen ? 


* It is art, not nature, that onuses this peculiarity $ it is done in the cradle. 



It had the look of a bit of thievery, and yet it was not crafty 
enough. The animals had been driven along a frequented path cer- 
tain to be taken by those in quest of them ; and the robbers — if they 
were such — had used no precaution to conceal their tracks. 

It looked like a theft, and it did not ; and it was just this dubious 
aspect that stimulated the curiosity of my companion and myself— so 
much so, that we made up our minds to follow the trail, and if possi- 
ble ascertain the truth. 

For a mile or more, the trail coincided with our own route ; and 
then turning abruptly to the left, it struck off towards a track of 
“ hommock” woods. 

We were determined not to give up our intention lightly. The 
tracks were so fresh, that we knew the herd must have passed within 
the hour — within the quarter — they could not be distant. We could 
gallop back to the mam road, through some thin pine-timber we saw 
stretching away to the right ; and, with these reflections, we turned 
head along the cattle-trail. 

Shortly after entering the dense forest, we heard voices of men in 
conversation, and at intervals the routing of oxen. 

We alit, tied our horses to a tree, and moved forward afoot. 

We walked stealthily and in silence, guiding ourselves by the 
sounds of the voices, that kept up an almost continual clatter. Be- 
yond a doubt, the cattle whose bellowing we heard were those whose 
tracks we had been tracing ; but equally certain was it that the voices 
we now listened to were not the voices of those who had driven 
them. 

It is easy to distinguish between the intonation of an Indian and a 
white man. The men whose conversation reached our ears were 
whites — their language was our own, with all its coarse embellish- 
ments. My companion’s discernment went beyond this — he recog- 
nised the individuals. 

“ Golly ! Massa George, it ar tha two dam ruffins — Spence and Bill 
Williams !” 

Jake’s conjecture proved correct. We drew closer to the spot. 
The evergreen trees concealed us perfectly. We got up to the edge 
of an opening, and there saw the herd of beeves, the two Indians who 
had driven them, and the brace of worthies already named. 

We stood under cover, watching and listening*; and in a very 
short while, with the help of a few hints from my companion, I com- 
prehended the whole affair. 

Each of the Indians — worthless outcasts of their tribe— was pre- 
sented with a bottle of whiskey and a few trifling trinkets. This was 
in payment for their night’s work — the plunder of lawyer Grubbs’s 
pastures. 

Their share of the business was now over ; and they were just in 
the act of delivering up their charge as we arrived upon the ground. 
Their employers, whose droving bout was here to begin, had just 
handed over their rewards. Tne Indians might go home and get 
drunk ; they were no longer needed. The cattle would be taken to 
some distant part of the coutry — where a market would be readily 
found— or, what was of equal probability, they would find their way 
back to lawyer Grubbs’s own plantation, having been rescued by the 
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gallant fellows Spence and Williams from a band of Indian rievers ! 
This would be a fine tale for the plantation fireside — a rare chance for 
a representation to the j>olice ana the powers. 

On, those savage Seminole robbers ! they must be got rid of— they 
must be “ moved ” out. 

As the cattle chanced to belong to lawyer Grubbs, I did not choose 
to interfere. I could tell my tale elsewhere ; and, without making 
our presence known, my companion and I turned silfently upon our 
heels, regained our horses, and went our way reflecting. 

I entertained no doubt about the justness of our surmise — no doubt 
that Williams and Spence had employed the drunken Indians — no 
more that lawyer Grubbs had employed Williams and Spence, in this 
circuitous transaction. 

The stream must be muddied upward — the poor Indian must be 
driven to desperation. 


CHAPTER XXIII. — REFLECTIONS BY THE WAY. 

At college, as elsewhere, I had been jeered for taking the Indian 
side of the question. Not unfrequently was I twitted with the blood 
of poor old Powhatan, which, alter two hundred years of u whiten- 
ing, must have circulated very sparsely in iny veins. It was said I 
was not patriotic, since I did not join in the vulgar clamor so conge- 
nial to nations when they talk of an enemy. * 

Nations are like individuals. To please them, you must be as 
wicked as they — feel the same sentiment, or speak it — which will 
serve as well — affect like loves and hates ; in short, yield up inde- 
pAidence of thought, and cry 44 crucify” with the majority. 

This is the world’s man — the patriot of the time. 

He who draws his deductions from the fountain of truth, and 
would try to stem the senseless current of a people’s prejudgments, 
will never be popular during life. Posthumously he may, but not on 
this side the grave. Such need not seek the “ living fame” for which 
yearned the conqueror of Peru ; he will not find it. If the true pa- 
triot desire the reward of glory, he must look for it only from poste- 
rity~-long after his mouldering bones have rattled in the tomb. 

Haply there is another reward. The mens conscia recti is not an 
idle phrase. There are those who esteem it — who have experienced 
both sustenance and comfort from its sweet whisperings. 

Though sadly pained at the conclusions to which I was compelled 
— not only by the incident I had witnessed, but by a host of others 
lately heard of— I congratulated myself on the course I had pursued. 
Neither by word, nor act had I thrown one feather into the scale of 
injustice. I had no cause for self-accusation. My conscience cleared 
me of all ill-will towards the unfortunate people who were 60on to 
stand before me in the attitude of enemies. 

My thoughts dwelt not long on the general question — scarcely a 
moment. That was driven out of my mind by reflections of a more 
painiul nature — by the sympathies of friendship, of love. I thought 
only of the ruined widow, of her children, of Matlmee. It were but 
truth to confess that I thought only of the last ; but this thought 
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comprehended all that belonged to her. All of hers were endeared, 
though she was the centre of the endearment. 

And for all I now felt sympathy, sorrow — ay, a more poignant bit- 
terness than grief — the ruin of sweet hopes. I scarcely hoped ever to 
see them again. 

Where were they now ? Whither had they gone ? Conjectures, 
apprehensions, fears, floated upon my fancy. I could not avoid giving 
way to dark imaginings. The men who had committed that crime 
were capable of any other, even the highest known to the calendar of 
justice. What had become of these friends of my youth ? 

My companion could throw no light on their history after that day 
of wrong. He “ ’sposed tha had moved off to some other clarin in de 
Indy-en rezav, for folks nebba heem o’ um nebber no more arter- 
ward.” 

Even this was only a conjecture. A little relief to the heaviness of 
my thoughts was imparted by the changing scene. 

Hitherto we had been travelling through a pine-forest. About noon 
we passed from it into a large tract of honimock, that stretched right 
and left of our course. The road or path we followed ran directly 
across it. 

The scene became suddenly changed as if by a magic transformar 
tion. The soil under our feet was different, as alsq the foliage over 
our heads. The pines were no longer around us. Our view was in- 
terrupted on all sides by a thick frondage of evergreen trees — some 
with broad shining coriaceous leaves, as the magnolia that here grew 
to its full stature. Alongside it stood the live-oak, the red mulberry, 
the bourbon laurel, iron- wood, halesia and caUicarpa, while tower- 
ing above all rose the cabbage-palm, proudly waving its plumed crest 
in the breeze, as if saluting with supercilious nod its humbler compa- 
nions beneath. • 

For a long while we travelled under deep shadow — not formed by 
the trees alone, but by their parasites as well — the large grape-vine 
loaded with leaves — the coiling creepers of smilax and hedera — the 
silvery tufts of tillandsia shrouded the sky from our sight. The path 
was winding and intricate. Prostrate trunks often carried it in a cir- 
cuitous course, and often was it obstructed by the matted trellis of 
the muscadine, whose gnarled limbs stretched from tree to tree like 
thegreat stay-cables of a ship. 

The scene was somewhat gloomy, yet grand and impressive. It 
chimed with my feelings at the moment, and soothed me even more 
than the airy open of the pine-woods. 

Having crossed this belt of dark forest, near its opposite edge we 
came upon one of those singular ponds already described— a circular 
basin surrounded by hillocks and rocks of testaceous formation — an 
extinct water-volcano. In the barbarous jargon of the Saxon settler 
these are termed “ sinks,” though most inappropriately, for where 
they contain water, it is always of crystalline brightness and purity. 

The one at which we had arrived was nearly full of the clear liquid. 
Our horses wanted drink — so did we. It was the hottest hour of the 
day. The woods beyond looked thinner and less shady. It was just 
the time and place to make halt ; and, dismounting, we prepared to 
rest and refresh ourselves. 
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Jake carried a capacious haversack, whose distended sides — with 
the necks of a couple of bottles protruding from the pouch — gave 
proof of the tender solicitude we had left behind us. 

The ride had given me an appetite, .the heat had caused thirst, but 
the contents of the haversack soon satisfied the one, and a cup of cla- 
ret, mingled with water from the cool calcareous fountain, gave luxu- 
rious relief to the other. 

A cigar was the natural finish to this al fresco repast ; and, having 
lighted one, I lay down upon my back, canopied by the spreading 
branches of an umbrageous magnolia. 

I watched the blue smoke as it curled upward among the shining 
leaves, causing the tiny insects to flutter away from their perch. 

My emotions grew still — thought became lull within my bosom — 
the powerful odor from the coral cones and large wax-light blossoms 
added its narcotic influence ; and I fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XXIV. — A STRANGE APPARITION. 

I had been but a few minutes in this state of unconsciousness, when 
I was awakened by a plunge, as of some one leaping into the pond. 
I was not sufficiently startled to look around, or even to open my 
eyes. 

“ Jake is having a dip,” thought I ; u an excellent idea — I shall take 
one myself presently.” 

It was a wrong conjecture. The black had not leaped into the 
water, but sat still upon the bank near me, where he also had been 
asleep. Like myself, awakened by the noise, he had started to his 
feet, and I heard his voice,. cryipg out : 

w Lor, Massa Georgef ! lookee dar ! ain’t he a big un ? Whugh !” 

I raised my head and looked toward the pond. It was not Jake 
who was causing the commotion in the water — it was a large alliga- 
tor. 

It had approached close to the bank where we were lying ; and, 
balanced upon its broad breast, with muscular arms and webbed feet 
spread to their full extent, it was resting upon the water, and eyeing 
us with evident curiosity. With head erect above the surface, ana 
tail stiffly cocked upward, it presented a comic, although hideous as- 
pect. 

“ Bring me my rifle, Jake!” I said, in a half-whisper. w Tread 
gently, and don’t alarm it !” 

Jake stole off to' fetch the gun ; but the reptile appeared to compre- 
hend our intentions — for, before I could lay hands upon the weapon, 
it revolved suddenly on the water, shot off with the velocity of an ar- 
row, and dived into the dark recesses of the pool. 

Rifle in hand, I waited for some time for its reappearance ; but it 
did not again come to the surface. Likely enough, it had been shot 
at before, or otherwise attacked ; aqd now recognised in the upright 
form a dangerous enemy. The proximity of the pond to a frequented 
road rendered probable the supposition. 

Neither my companion nor I would have thought more about it, 
but for the similarity of the scene to one well known to us. In truth, 
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the resemblance was remarkable — the pond, the rocks, the trees that 
grew around, all bore a likeness to those with which we were fami- 
liar. Even the reptile we had just seen — in form, in size, in fierce 
ugly aspect — appeared the exact counterpart to that one whose story 
was now a legend of the plantation. 

The wild scenes of that day were recalled; the details starting 
fresh into our recollection, as if they had been things of yesterday — 
the luring of the amphibious monster — the perilous encounter in the 
tank — the chase — the capture — the trial and fiery sentence — the es- 
cape — the long lingering pursuit across the lake, and the abrupt awful 
ending — all were remembered at tie moment with vivid distinctness. 
I could almost fancy I heard that cry of agony — that half-drowned 
ejaculation, uttered by the victim as he sank below the surface of the 
water. They were not pleasant memories either to my companion or 
myself, and we soon ceased to discourse of them. 

As if to bring more agreeable reflections, the cheerful 44 gobble” of 
a wild turkey at that moment sounded in our ears ; and Jake asked 
my permission to go in search of the game. No objection being 
made, he took up the rifle and left me. 

I re-lit my 44 havanna” — stretched myself as before along the soft 
sward, watched the circling eddies of the purple smoke, iimaled the 
narcotic fragrance of the flowers, and once more fell asleep. 

This time I dreamed, and my dreams appeared to be only the con- 
tinuation of the thoughts that had been so recently in my mind. They 
were visions of that eventful day ; and once more its events passed in 
review before me, just as they had occurred. 

In one thing, however, my dream differed from the reality. I 
dreamt that I saw the mulatto rising back to the surface of the water, 
and climbing out upon the shore of the island. I dreamt that he had 
escaped unscathed, unhurt — that he had returned to revenge himself 
— that by some means he had got me in his power, and was about to 
kill me ! 

At this crisis in my dream, I was again suddenly awakened — this 
time not by the plashing of water, but by the sharp spang of a rifle 
that had been fired near. 

“ Jake has found the turkeys,” thought I. 44 I hope he has taken 
good aim. I should like to carry one to the fort. It might be wel- 
come at the mess-table, since I hear that the larder is not overstocked. 
Jake is a good shot, and not likely to miss. If 

My reflections were suddenly interrupted by a second report, 
which, from its sharp detonation, I knew to be also that of a rifle. 

44 My God! what can it mean? Jake has but one gun, and but 
one barrel — he cannot have reloaded sinoe? he has not had time. 
Was.the first only a fancy of my dream? Surely I heard a report ? 
surely it was that which awoke me ? There were two shots — I could 
not be mistaken.” 

In surprise, I sprang to my feet. I was alarmed as well. I was 
alarmed for the safety of my companion. Certainly I had heard two 
reports. Two rifles must have been fired, and by two men. Jake 
may have been one, but who was the other ? We were upon danger- 
ous ground. Was it an enemy ? 
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I shouted out, calling the black by name. 

I was relieved on hearing his voice. I heard it at some distance off 
in the woods ; but I drew fresh alarm from it as I listened. It was 
uttered, not in reply to my call, but in accents of terror. 

Mystified, as well as alarmed, I seized my pistols, and ran forward 
to meet him. I could tell that he was coming towards me, and was 
near ; but under the dark shadow of the trees his black body was not 
yet visible. He still continued to cry out, and I could now distin- 
guish what he was spying. 

“ Gorramighty ! Gorramighty !” he exclaimed in a tone of extreme 
terror. “ Lor ! Massa George, arfc you hurt ?” 

“ Hurt ! what the deuce should hurt me ?” 

But for the two reports, I should have fancied that hp had fired the 
rifle in my direction, and was under the impression he might have hit 
me. 

“You are not shot? Gorramighty be thank you are not shot, 
Massa George.” 

“ Why, Jake, what does it all mean?” 

At this moment he emerged from the heavy timber, and in the 
open ground I had a clear view of him. 

His aspect did not relieve me from the apprehension that some- 
thing strange had occurred. 

He was the very picture of terror, as exhibited in a ne^ro. His 
eyes were rolling in their sockets — the whites oftener visible than 
either pupil or iris. His lips were white and bloodless ; the black 
skin uppn his face was blanched to an ashy paleness ; and his teeth 
chattered as he spoke. His attitude and gestures confirmed my be- 
lief that he was in a state of extreme terror. 

As soon as he saw me, he ran hurriedly up, and grasped me by the 
arm — at the same time casting fearful glances in the direction whence 
he had come, as if some dread danger was behind him. 

I knew that under ordinary circumstances Jake was no coward — 
quite the contrary. There must have been peril then — what' could 
it be ? • 

I looked back ; but in the dark depths of the forest shade I could 
distinguish no other object than the brown trunks of the trees. 

I again appealed to him for an explanation. 

“ O Lor ! it wa — wa — war him ; Ise sure it war him /” 

“Him? wh<j?” 

“ O Massa George ; you — you — yon shure you not hurt. He fire 
at you. I see him t — t — t — take aim ; I fire at him — I fire after ; I 
mi — mi — miss ; he run away — way — way.” 

“ Who fired ? who ran away ?” 

“ O Gor ! it wa — wa — war him ; him or him go — go — ghost.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, explain ! what him ! what ghost ? Was it the 
devil you have seen ?” 

“ Troof, Massa George ; dat am de troof. It wa — wa — war de 
debbel I see : it war YdT Jake /” 

“Yellow Jake?” 



CHAPTER XXV. WHO FIRED THE SHOT? 

“Yellow Jake?” I repeated, in the usual style of involuntary in- 
terrogative — of course without the slightest faith in my companion’s 
statement. “ Saw Yellow Jake, you say ?” 

“ Yes, Massa George,” replied my groom, getting a little over his 
fright ; “ sure as de sun I see ’im— eytna ’im, or ’im ghost.” 

“ Oh, nonsense ! there are no ghosts ; your eyes deceived you un- 
der the shadow of the trees. It must have been an illusion under 
which you labored.” 

“ By Gor ! Massa George,” rejoined the black with emphatic, earn- 
estness, “ I swar I see ’im — ’twant no dalooshun, I see — War eytha 
Yell’ Jake or ’im ghost.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“Den, massa, ef’t be impossible, it am de troof. Sure as da gospel, 
I see Yell’ Jake ; he fire at you from ahind tha gum-tree. Den I fire 
at ’im. Sure, Massa George, you hear boaf de two shot ?” 

“ True ; I heard two shots, or fancied I did.” 

“ Gollys ! massa, da wa’nt no fancy ’bout ’em. Whugh ! no— da 
dam rask& he fire, sure. Lookee da, Massa George ! What I say ? 
Lookee da !” 

We had been advancing toward the pond, and were now close to 
the magnolia under whose shade I had slept. I observed Jake in a 
stooping attitude under the tree, and pointing to its trunk. I looked 
in the direction indicated. Low down, on the smooth bark, I saw the 
score of a bullet. It had creased the tree, and passed onward. The* 
wound was green and fresh, the sap still flowing. Beyond doubt, I 
had been fired at by some one, and missed only by an inch. The 
leaden missile must have passed close to my head where it rested on 
the valise — close to my ears, too ; for I now remembered that almost 
simultaneously with the first report, I had heard the “wheep” of a bullet. 

“Now, you b’lieve ’um, Massa George?” interposed the black, 
with an air of confident interrogation. 

“ Certainly, I believe that I have been shot at by some one.” 

“It war Yell’ Jake, Massa George, and nobody else.” 

“Yellow skin or red, we can’t shift our quarters from here too soon.” 

“ Dat’s so, Massa George.” 

“Give me the rifle, Jake ; I shall keep watch while you are sad- 
dling. Haste, and let us begone.” 

I speedily reloaded the piece ; and, placing myself behind the trunk 
of a tree, turned my eyes in that direction whence the shot must have 
come. The black brought the horses to the rear of my position, and 
proceeded with all dispatch to saddle them, and buckle on our impe- 
dimenta, 

I need not say that I watched with anxiety — with fear. Such a 
deadly attempt proved that a deadly enemy was near, whoever he 
might be. The supposition that it was Yellow Jake was too prepos- 
terous. I, of course, ridiculed the idea, I had been an eye-witness 
of his certain and awful doom ; and it would have required stronger 
testimony than even the solemn declaration of my companion, to have 
given me faith either in a ghost or a resurrection. I had been fired 
at — that fact could not be questioned — and by some one, whom my 
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follower — under the uncertain light of the gloomy forest, and blinded 
by his fears — had taken for Yellow Jake. Of course this was a fancy 
— a mistake as to the personal identity of our unknown enemy. 
There could be no other explanation. 

Ha ! why was I at that moment dreaming of him — of the mulatto ? 
And why such a dream ? If I were to believe the statement of the 
black, it was the very realization of that unpleasant vision that had 
just passed before me in my sleep. 

A cold shuddering came over me — my blood grew chill within my 
veins — my flesh crawled, as I thought over this most singular coinci- 
dence. * There was something awful in it — something so damnably 
probable, that I began to think there was truth in the solemn allega- 
tion of the black ; and the more I pondered upon it, the less power 
felt I to impeach his veracity. 

Why should an Indian, thus unprovoked, have singled me out for 
his deadly aim? True, there was hostility between red and white, 
but not war. Surely it had not yet come to this ? The council of 
chiefs had not met — the meeting was fixed for the following day ; and 
until its result should be known, it was not likely that hostilities 
would be practised on either side. Such would materially influence 
the determinations of the projected assembly. The Indisms were as 
much interested in keeping the peace as their white adversaries — aye, 
far more indeed — and they could not help knowing that an ill-timed 
demonstration of this kind would be to their disadvantage — just the 
very pretext which the “ removal ” party would have wished for. 

Could it, then, have been an Indian who aimed at my life ? And 
if not, who in the world besides had a motive for killing me ? I could 
think of no one whom I had offended — at least no one that I had pro- 
voked to such deadly retribution. 

The drunken drovers came into my mind. Little would they care 
for treaties or the result of the council. A horse, a' saddle, a gun, or 
a trinket, would weigh more in their eyes than the safety of their 
whole tribe. Both were evidently thorough bandits — for there are 
robbers among red skins as well as white ones. 

But no ; it could not have been they. They had not seen us as we 
passed, or, even if they had, they could hardly have been upon the 
ground so soon? We had ridden briskly, after leaving them; and 
they were afoot. 

Spence and Williams were mounted ; and from what Jake had told 
me as we rode along in regard to the past history of these two M row- 
dies,” I could believe them capable of anything — even of that. 

But it was scarcely probable either : they had npt seen us ; and 
besides they had their hands full. 

Ha ! I guessed it at last ; at all events I had hit upon the most pro- 
bable conjecture. The villain was some runaway from the settle- 
ments, some absconding slave — perhaps ill-treated — who had sworn 
eternal hostility to the whites, and who was thus wreaking his ven- 
geance on the first who had crossed his path. A mulatto, no doubt ; 
and, may be, bearing some resemblance to Yellow Jake — for there is 
a great similarity among men of yellow complexion, as among blacks. 

This would explain the delusion under which my companion was 
laboring ; at all events, it rendered his mistake more natural ; and 



with this supposition, whether true or false, I was compelled to con- 
tent myself. 

Jake had now got everything in readiness ; and, without staying 
to seek* any further solution of the mystery, we leaped to our saddles, 
an d g alloped away from the ground. 

We rode for some time with the “ beard on the shoulder and, as 
our path now lay through thin woods, we could see for a long die* 
tance behind us. 

No enemy, white or black, red or ye llow, made his appearance, 
either on our front, flank, or rear. We encountered not a living 
creature till we rode up to the stockade of Fort King ; 4 which we en- 
tered just as the sun was sinking behind the dark line of the forest 
horizon. 

'to bs oontivuid. 


ON T DEC 232 !P A. T H . 

On the path toiling, I thought not of toil ; 

Troubles might meet us, I did not reooil ; 

Sunshine above us, but in our hearts more, 

Bich in bright hopefulness, outwardly poor : 

’Twas thus we started, thy hand clasping mine, 

Thou my love owning, my faith built on thine. 

“ On the path,” saidst thou, “ together we’ll keep, 
Though it be thorny, love, though it be steep. 

Alone one might felter, but we hand in hand 
Strength each from each, love, can ever command.” 
Yet I— the weaker— have held to the track, 

Singly have reached the goal ; thou hast turned back. 

On the path, sadly and lonely I sped, 

Silently, tearlessly, buried my dead j 
One by one buried them out of my sight, 

Deep in the heart that, near thee, was so light 
Hope with its blossoms all withered and shed, 

Love, Faith, and Fellowship — these were my dead I 

On the path still, but my toil is nigh done ; 

I’ve but to enter the home I have won. 

dome 1 — what a word I but the name is too sweet 

When the heart rests not, and the tired feet, 

As o’er the threshold they wearily tread, 

Raise by their echo the ghosts of the dead. 

From the path stepping, too clearly I see 
Not what is present, but what was to be : 

From the dark grave where I laid them to rest 
The Love and the Faith that were dearest and best, 
Like phantoms arise which the tomb cannot keep 
And I lose them anew, having leisure to weep. 


« Called after a distinguished offloer in the American army. Snoh is the ftshion 
in naming the frontier posts. 
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JL.ITKRA.RY LIFE IN GERMANY. 

Two graceful and charming volumes are lying before us, tp which 
we would invite our readers’ attention. 1 The author’s design is to 
give a popular history of German poetry, with sketches of the lives of 
the poets ; and this is executed in such a manner that we rise from 
the perusal with a wonderfully clear view of so extensive a field ; 
while the career of many of the personages is so artistically* delineated 
as to give the narrative all the interest of a romance. We cannot, 
however, include the verse in this warm commendation, for the vol- 
umes, to use a favorite phrase of our ancestors, are 44 interspersed 
with poetry ’’-—consisting of translated specimens of the German 
works referred to. If those translations are faithful, the specimens 
must be ill chosen, since they do not bear out our author’s criticism ; 
but the most courteous, and probably the most correct, supposition is, 
that, as usually happens, the subtle spirit of poetry has escaped in the 
process of transfusion from one language to another. 

In the first volume, the history is brought down to the period when 
in Germany — devastated by the Peasant War, then by tne atrocities 
of Anabaptism, and the more dreadful atrocities in which it was ex- 
tinguished, then by the Thirty Years’ War, which cut off two-thirds 
of the population of the country — the lamp of poetry, and indeed of 
literature generally, after one or two fitful flickers, was wholly extin- 
guished. It was later and more slowly re-illumed at the Revival than 
in any other country in Europe ; but gradually, at length, the spirit 
of German poetry arose from its ashes, though streaming no longer in 
the national gushes of a homogeneous character which had before dis- 
tinguished it. Acted upon by new influences, it was divided into nu- 
merous schools, all insignificant when viewed from the column of his- 
tory, but each appearing great in the eyes of its contemporaries. In 
the eighteenth century, the prosaic hymns of Gellert, and the lacka- 
daisical idyls of Gessner, procured for their authors unbounded repu- 
tation ; but, at the same epoch, Klopstock cqme forth, and achieved a 
flame that even now, though dimmed, is not altogether extinguished. 
Then, as time flowed on, Lessing, Herder, Btirger, Wieland, Schiller, 
and Goethe rose above the brightening horizon. It is not with the 
^genius of individual poets, however, we have anything to do for the 
present ; we wish to inquire into their status in the aggregate as a 
portion of the literary body ; and while obtaining seme idea of this, 
an instructive comparison will unconsciously suggest itself between 
them and their brethren of our own country. 

In America, there is no such thing as a republic of letters ; there, 
each literary man stands alone, and he does not obtain even the per- 
sonal acquaintance of his fellows in virtue of his calling. It is differ- 
ent in Germany, where literature is a species of freemasonry, in which 
the members of the craft look upon themselves as brethren, and where 
these members are recognised by the rest of the people as belonging 
to a distinct profession. When the young and poor Klopstock, for 
instance, the victim of love and poetry, was indulging his dreams and 


1 Poets and Poetry of Germany, Biographical and Critical Notices. By Madame 
L. Davesies de Pontes. 2 vols. 
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his sorrows by the Lake of Zurich, he suddenly received a letter from 
the king of Denmark, inviting him to his court, and offering him a 
trifling annuity in the meantime, and the reversion of some post wor- 
thy of his acceptance. When Lessing published his drama, the Lao- 
coon, he was at once invited, as much to his surprise as delight, to re- 
move from Berlin, and undertake the superintendence of a new na- 
tional theatre just opened at Hamburg ; and when his salary ceased 
here, and he was reduced to desperation, being in want of the very 
necessaries of life, the Duke of Brunswick, who knew him only by his 
works, tendered him the post of librarian at Wolfenbtittel. When 
the Elector of Mainz wanted a director for the university of Erfurt, 
he applied at once to Wieland, as a man whose fitness for the post, 
was proved by his published books. The poet did not find the situa- 
tion an agreeable one ; but he was soon mvited by the duchess of 
Weimar to become tutor to the young duke ; and various unsolicited 
compliments were paid to his genius by other princes and nobles. 
Nor were othef classes of the community less discriminating. Ger- 
man authors have usually had a resource in tuition ; for the people 
considered that they who showed themselves capable of turning to 
good advantage their own education, must be well fitted to educate 
others. 

Let us not imagine, however, that literature in Germany was, or is 
now, a flourishing profession in the pecuniary sense of the term. The 
nobles, although indeed shorn of their beams, were still the dominant 
party, and they alone were eligible for either civil or military posts of 
any consequence. They w T ere no longer, it is true, the rivals or mas- 
ters of the sovereign, who now kept them in their places by means of 
a standing army ; but the very hopelessness of their subjection to the 
crown rendered them the more tenacious of their tyrannical hold 
upon the people. They still kept up their heritable jurisdictions, by 
means of which they fined, scourged, and put to death the peasant 
tenants ; and many of those ancestral privileges remained intact until 
the revolution of 1848. The emoluments, therefore, even of those 
literary men who basked in the sunshine of royalty, were not great. 
Wieland, for instance, when invited to be tutor to the young duke of 
Weimar, was offered $450 a year for his three years of service, and af- 
ter that, a pension of $115 for life. But let us not smile at this 
princely generosity in a country and at a time when beef was three 
cents a pound, veal less than even this, and house-rent, fuel, <fcc., 
in proportion. A thorough maid-servant thought herself well off 
with less than $15 a year ; a first-rate cook had $20.75 ; and a maid- 
of-all-work not quite $10. This was at Frankfort, Berlin, or Vienna; 
in the country, the remuneration of domestic labor was not so extra- 
vagant. When Voss contributed to the Musen- Almanack, his pre- 
carious income w'as about $300 a year — a sum which Schiller declared 
he could live on charmingly with his wife and family — but when he 
was appointed director of tfiat publication, with a fixed salary of $350 
a year, he at once married his Ernestine, with her anxious mother’s 
approbation, which she had hitherto withheld. 

Poverty, however, was, and is, no crime and no shame in Germany. 
It was never there inconsistent with the highest refinement and the 
most genial sociality. Look at this picture of the manage of the’au- 
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thor we have last mentioned : 44 In May, 1778, Yoss became the hus- 
band of her he so fondly loved, and bore her back to his humble home 
at Wandsbeck. As, however, the single chamber with which he had 
been contented during his bachelor-life was now insufficient, he hired 
a little garden-pavilion, and here they established themselves as well 
as the narrow space allowed. A clear and sparkling rill flowed at 
the foot of their abode ; and the trees mid flowers that surrounded it 
gave it an air of cheerfulness and gaiety which, in the eyes of the 
young lovers, atoned for the absence of everything but the most sim- 
ple necessaries. The evening after their arrival, they visited Claudius, 
and many a happy evening did they spend in his garden, where a 
chosen few were wont to meet three or four times a week. Every 
'description of luxury was banished as unsuited to the means of the 
entertainers ; neither tea nor coffee was allowed ; beer, home-brewed, 
with bread and cheese, and sometimes a little cold ham, or bacon, 
were the only refreshments permitted ; but the mirth and good-humor 
of the party required no stimulants ; they were as kappy as youth, 
health, friendship, and congenial society could make them. One eve- 
ning it was discovered that the provision of home-brewed beer was 
exhausted, and even that of cheese was making low. Some potatoes, 
however, and a little rice-soup remained from dinner, and with these, 
Ernestine tells us, they were as happy as princes. 4 When Claudius 
came to spend the evening with us, he always bound his little daugh- 
ter to his back ; she was then laid in our bed till his rettim home.* 
Campe and Lessing were frequently of the party, and joined in all 
their innocent gaiety. 

44 We have lingered on this picture of rural enjoyment, because it 
proves how possible it is to unite the highest literary culture with the 
simplest mode of existence, the most perfect refinement of mind and 
manners with the total absence of wealth or splendor.” 

This is delicious ; but to comple the idea it conveys, we must give 
a glimpse of a very different interior, that of Wieland, in which refined 
comfort is heightened by the same genial warmth : 44 The house of my 
friend is at once elegant and rural. It has a fine kitchen-garden ex- 
tending to a beautiful wood, which, in its turn, stretches to the banks 
of the river. I dine every day with the patriarch and his four charm- 
ing daughters in the library, which commands a view of an extensive 
and verdant meadow. I inquired who was that robust and handsome 

f outh, mowing the grass around a thicket of roses. It was his son. 

for mv part assist the mother and daughters in their household du- 
ties. Country-life reigns here in all its charming simplicity. Goethe 
came to dine with us the other day ; nothing could be more simple 
than his manners. It was delightful to see these two poets seated 
side by side, without jealousy, pretension, or affectation, calling each 
other by their Christian names, as they did in their youth, resembling 
much less two beaux esprit than two good merchants of Groningen, 
united by the ties of affection and relationship. The daughters of the 
great Herder shortly after joined us. Beauty, goodness, wit, genius, 
and sincere affection — all united in this little room.” 

The minnesingers' passed away with the thirteenth century, and the 
meistersangers were practically extinct at the close of the seventeenth; 
but the poets of Germany seem gregarious by nature ; and in the lat- 
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ter part of the eighteenth century another national association arose 
of a similar kind, called the Hainbund. The Musen-Almanach, alrea- 
dy mentioned, was established by them as their poetical organ ; and 
the association in the course of time included the names of many dis- 
tinguished authors, such as the Stolbergs, Schlegels, and Bflrger. The 
earlier members met every Saturday “at each other’s houses, and 
there read and criticised their own productions and those of men of 
more established fame. At times they would assemble in some ro- 
mantic spot ‘ under the shade of lofty*oaks, in the glimmering moon- 
light, by the side of murmuring streams or in grassy meads,’ and 
there give full vent to that passionate and somewhat exaggerated 
love of romance and nature which form the principal characteristics 
of thefr poetry.” On one occasion they went out to a neighboring 
villager “The weather was most lovely,” says Voss; “the moon 
foil ; we gave ourselves up completely to the enjoyments of nature, 
drank some milk in a peasant’s cottage, and then hastened to the 
open meadows. Here we found a little oak-wood, and at the same 
moment it occurred to us all to swear the holy oath of friendship un- 
der the shadow of these sacred trees. We crowned our hats with 
ivy, laid them beneath the spreading branches of the oaks, and clasp- 
ing each other’s hands, danced round the massive trunk. We called 
on the moon and stars to witness our union, and swore eternal friend- 
ship. We pledged ourselves to repeat this ceremony in a still more 
solemn manner on the first occasion. I was chosen by lot as the head 
of the Bund.” 

Among the compensations of that tribe whose badge is poverty, 
we find love the most remarkable. Elsewhere, love is usually an epi- 
sode; here, it is an important part of the history, its golden threads 
interwoven throughout the whole web. We have seen literary men 
introduced by their works alone to such offices as they were supposed 
to be capable of filling with advantage ; but the same works gave 
them entrance — sometimes personally unseen and unknown — into the 
hearts of women. Kl<mstock affords an example of this. A friend 
one day read to him from a letter some criticisms on the Messiah, 
which struck the gratified poet by their depth of thought and poetic 
feeling. He learned that the critic was a maiden ; and although at 
the moment smarting under a love disappointment, called on her with 
a letter of introduction. “ Margaretha Moller was one of the most en- 
thusiastic of Klopstock’s admirers. Ardent and imaginative, endowed 
with talents of no common order, with a heart as warm as her intel- 
lect was cultivated, the author of the Messiah was in her eyes the 
ideal of all that was great and good in human nature. To see him, 
to know him, seemed to her a privilege that would gratify her utmost 
wishes, but which she could scarcely ever hope to enjoy. Her delight 
and astonishment may be conceived when she actually heard his name 
announced. Meta was at that moment engaged in some domestic oc- 
cupation — no other, we believe, than that of sorting out the household 
linen — and the room was consequently in no little disorder. Her sis- 
ter proposed declining the visit for that morning ; but the fair enthu- 
siast would not hear of such a suggestion. The linen was quickly 
concealed, and Klopstock introduced.” In this first interview, at 
which he found the young lady “ at once so gifted, so amiable, and so 
VOL. tv . 19 
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charming, that he could hardly avoid giving her the name dearest to 
him in the world,” a correspondence was agreed upon. He found 
that she wrote as naturally as she spoke, and that, besides French, 
she was well acquainted with English, Italian, Latin, and” — adds 
Klopstock — “ perhaps Greek, for aught I know.” 

Meta never thought of concealing her love — a love which marriage 
had only the effect of increasing. “ 4 Since Klopstock and I have met,’ 
writes she to her correspondent Gleirn, ‘ I firmly believe that all those 
who are formed for each other ^are sure to meet sooner or later. How 
could I ever dream, when I knew Klopstock only by his Messiah and 
his odes, and so fondly wished for a heart like his, that very heart 
would one day be mine ? . . . . Even in my thirteenth year, I 
thought seriously how I should arrange my life, whether I married or 
remained single. In the first case, I settled how I should manage my 
household, educate my children, and above all, conduct myself toward 
my husband. I formed the beau ideal of the consort I should desire, 
and Providence has given me precisely him whom I had pictured to 
myself as the type, the model of human perfection.’ . . . 4 1 must 
tell you a new happiness,’ she writes to another, which increases the 
number of my palm enjoyments. Klopstock, who had hitherto writ- 
ten out his compositions himself begins to dictate them to me. This 
is indeed a delight. Klopstock’s first manuscript is always written 
by my liand, and thus I am the first to read his beautiful verses ! Re- 
joice in the advent of the second volume of the Messiah. Abbadona 
appears more frequently in the ninth song. Do I love Klopstock 
particularly as the author of the Messiah f Ah, for how many causes 
do I particularly love him ! But on this account more than on any 
otfier. And what a love is this !. How pure, how tender, how full 
of veneration ! I am most anxious he should finish the Messiah, not 
so much on account of the honor which will redound to him in conse- 
quence, as of the benefit it will confer on mankind. He never works 
at it without my praying that God may bless his labors. My Klop- 
stock always writes with tears in his eyes !’ ” 

The irritable and melancholy Lessing obtained a wife whose admi- 
rable qualities acted like heavenly balm upon the spirit of every one 
who came near her. “ The spell which Madame Lessing threw over 
those around her could not fail to exeroise a potent influence on a 
mind like that of her husband’s, so keenly alive to all that was good 
and noble. His irritability decreased ; his whole nature seemed to 
be tranquilized and softened, and the very spirit of love and concord 
reigned over the little household.” Wieland’s first love was unfortu- 
nate, although he was beloved in return. His second was so also ; 
and we mention it because the description of the lady shows, what 
one is inclined to suspect throughout, that the attachment of the Ger- 
man literary heart is determined by qualities different from physical 
beauty. “ A greater comfort to Sophia could scarcely be conceived. 
Julia was plain even to ugliness; somewhat pedantic withal, fond of 
talking with a loud voice and dictatorial manner, not unlike the pic- 
ture drawn of the gifted and unfortunate Margaret Fuller. Like her, 
too, she contrived to make all these imperfections forgotten by her 
intellectual charms, and exercised on every one who came within her 
sphere an influence absolutely magical. ‘ There is nothing in the 
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world I would not do — nothing that ought to be done, I mean,’ Wie- 
land writes to Zimmermann, ‘to win the hand of Julia; but I fear 
•this is impossible.’ So it proved. Julia was resolved to live and die 
in single blessedness, and, strange to say, fulfilled her resolution.” 
Notwithstanding later attachments, however, his early love was never 
forgotten. At the ripe age of fifty-five, he once more met Sophia. 
“ Wieland had inquired after her with some impatience, and seemed 
most anxious to see her. All at once he perceived her. I saw him 
tremble ; he stepped aside, threw his hat down with a movement at 
once hasty and tremulous, and hastened towards her. Sophia ap- 
proached him with extended arms ; but instead of accepting her em- 
brace, he seized her hand, and stooped town to conceal his features. 
Sophia, with a heavenly look, bent over him, and said, in a tone that 
neither clarion nor hautboy could imitate : ‘ Wieland, Wieland ! Yes, 
it is you — you are ever my dear good Wieland !’ Roused by this 
touching voice, Wieland lifted up his head, looked in the weeping 
eyes of the friend of his youth, and let his face sink into her arms.” 

But the loves of the poets is too extensive a theme for our space, 
and we shall conclude by citing the case of Btlrger after the death of 
his second wife, to whom he was even madly attached. “ Burger’s 
poems were peculiar favorites among the fair sex, and one of their 

warmest admirers was a Suabian maiden, called Elisa #1 . 

Young, ardent, and romantic to excess, she had hung with* rapture 
over Btlrger’s poems ; she had listened with pitying sympathy to the 
recital of his love and his sorrows, and her imagination had pictured 
him under the most attractive form. Wayward and passionate, 
thoughtless and unreflective, now gladsome as a child, now plunged 
into the depths of sadness — ‘ everything by turns, and nothing long* — 
Elisa was the most charming and the most provoking of her sex. 
Though far from wealthy, her position was at least independent, and 
her wit and beauty attracted numerous admirers. As none of her 
adorers had yet found favor in her eyes, probably because they fell 
short of the standard of excellence her imagination had formed, she 
was still unmarried and fancy-free, when the tidings of Molly’s — the 
wife’s — death reached her, and awakened feelings which at first she 
herself scarcely dared to analyse. Btlrger, he whose poems had been 
so long the delight of her heart, now thrilling her with terror, now 
moving her to tears, was free ! That being whom he had so passion- 
ately loved was torn from him by the cruel hand of death ; and as 
Elisa pictured his wild despair, his hopeless anguish, his utter loneli- 
ness, her enthusiastic soul warmed with tenderness and pity. To see 
him, to know him, to console him, was at first the sole aim and end of 
wishes. Might she not by her love and care reconcile him to that 
world which was now become a desert to him, and replace his lost 
Molly in his heart ? She did not pause to consider the disparity in 
their ages, or whether a union would insure her happiness. She 
trusted to her charms, to her influence, to efface all remembrance of 
his beloved Molly, and to ipould him to her wishes.” 

Among the names mentioned by our author are not those of Goethe 
or Schiller, or of any who have flourished in our own time ; but we 
doubt not our readers will derive much interest from the histories of 
those here recorded. 
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THE CAXtBOCTAItl. 

This word, so significant of mystery, crime, and power, is the dis- 
tinctive title of a great society or order, of whom, notwithstanding 
their own desire to prove a descent from the Templars, we find no 
mention in history until the close of the fourteenth century ; when 
we read “ that the necessity of mutual assistance induced the charcoal- 
burners who inhabited the vast forests of Germany to unite themselves 
against robbers and enemies.” Isolated from the rest of mankind by 
the peculiar nature of their toil, which removed them, as it were, 
from the great confederacy of social life, these colliers or burners, 
though born with the same feelings as other men, wem yet cut off 
from all the ordinary privileges of humanity. The faculties with 
which God had endowea them were left unfolded and untaught, and 
darkness covered their hearts and understandings, until it became a 
humiliation to contemplate the depth to which human nature may 
fall when man is bowed down to the earth in the power of his prime 
by fruitless labor ; and his only possessions are the memories with 
which his heart is stored, of long and hard endurance, of wretched- 
ness and toil, oppression and wrong. In the same forests with the 
charcoal-burners dwelt hordes of robbers, many of whose acts of fear- 
ful crusty we find on record ; but they and the colliers had nothing 
in common save their local habitation. The grave alone could have 
kept them more apart than did their mutual jealousies and dislikes. 
Notwithstanding this, however, an instance at last occurred, in which 
the robbers, in their insatiable desire for plunder, forgot the cautious 
policy they had heretofore observed towards the burners, and break- 
ing into their enclosures, carried off some valueless booty. This in- 
fringement of a tacit agreement of mutual avoidance aroused the bit- 
ter anger of the charcoal-burners, and every feeling of their perverted 
and degraded nature was gathered into one strong and keen desire 
for revenge. 

It was on this occasion they formed themselves into an association, 
and bound themselves by an oath, known afterwards as the tt faith of 
the colliers,” to seize every opportunity of attacking and destroying 
the robbers, until not one should find a shelter for Ms head in all the 
forests of Germany. In a short time their repeated victories made 
them aware of their power ; they felt that their fierce strength as a 
body was irresistible, and with the conviction came also the instinct- 
ive desire, not only to exterminate the plunderers, but to emancipate 
themselves from the dishonoring slavery of their condition. They had 
long pined under the hardships of severe forest-laws, the partial repeal 
of which they had often vainly petitioned for ; now, they demanded 
their total abolition, declaring death the penalty in the event of a re- 
fusal. Their demand was granted. Naturally regarding this first 
triumph over a reigning prince as the first-fruit of what was to come 
if they remained united, they determined on framing a code of laws, 
to which all should swear implicit obedience. They next divided 
themselves into tribes, each tribe agreeing to meet at stated periods 
at a lodge; and they then assumed the title of the “Carbonari.” 
Over the whole society one member presided ; he was chosen by lot, 
and was bound to meet the heads of the tribes at stated periods in the 
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lodge, which was situated then in the gloomiest depths of a forest. 
At first, these lodges were but assemblages of ferocious men, whose 
lives had been passed in degradation and oppression, and from whose 
weary hearts exoess of toil and poverty had dried up the well-spring 
of kindly feelings and affectionate desires, leaving behind only such 
fierce passions as incite the lower animals to supply the necessities of 
their physical wants and those of their offspring, and to rush upon 
and destroy whatever threatens them with danger. 

In the course of time, however, the character of the Carbonari un- 
derwent a great change. The severe necessity for unremitting labor 
was removed by the abolition of the .forest laws, and the men had a 
release from the chain which bound them to toil and sickness and a 
scanty morsel. The natural consequence was, that the more they felt 
removed from physical want, the more elevated became their moral 
character. The laws and constitution of the order were remodelled ; 
and although they were then, and are still, deeply tinged with fanati- 
cism, yet they are framed with such artful policy, that one can hardly 
wonder at the rapid progress the order made to wealth and power. 
In less than a century after we read of its first organization in the 
forests, we find that it has spread over Germany, France, and the 
Netherlands, and enrolled among its members persons of the highest 
rank. But in the present century, the greatest field of the society 
has been Middle and Lower Italy. 

The form observed on the reception of a member was very absurd, 
though no doubt the young aspirant considered it deeply impressive. 
The candidate was styled a u pagan,” and was led blindfold from the 
closet of “ reflection ” to the door of the “ baracca,” by the “ prepara- 
tor ” or preparer, who affected to knock with mysterious irregularity. 
The copritore , or coverer, on hearing these sounds, turns from where 
he stands inside the door, and addressing his assistant copritore, says : 
u A pagan knocks for admission.” 

The assistant repeats the same to the chief door-keeper, who in his 
turn repeats it to the grand-master, and at every communication the 
grand-master strikes a blow with an axe. 

Grand-master : “ See who is the rash being who dares to trouble 
our sacred labors.” 

This question having passed through all the officials to the prepara- 
tor, he answers through the opening of the door : 

u It is a man whom I have found wandering in the forest.” 

• “Ask his name, country, and profession,” commands the grand- 
master through his officials. 

The replies being instantly returned, the secretary writes them 
down. 

“ Ask him his habitation and religion.” 

The secretary notes each reply. 

“ Ask him,” again commands the grand-master, w what is it that he 
seeks amongst us.” 

The preparator replies : u Light, and to become a member of our 
society.” 

“ Let him enter,” are the words which next pass slowly and solemn- 
ly from lip to lip. 

The pagan is then led into the middle of the assembly ; he is again 
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questioned, and his replies are compared with what the secretary had 
previously written down. The grand-master then puts the following 
questions directly : 

“Mortal, the first virtues we require are frankness and courage. 
Do you feel that you are capable of practising both of these, to the 
utmost ?” 

The pagan replies ; and the grand-master, if satisfied, continues by . 
questioning him on morality and benevolence. He then inquires whe- 
ther there is anything of which he would wish to dispose, or if there 
is any domestic concern he would desire to arrange, as he is at that 
moment in danger of immediate death. If pleased with the answers 
and demeanor of the aspirant,* the grand-master continues: “It is 
well We will expose you to trials in which you will discover a 
meaning. Let him make the first journey.” 

The candidate, who is still blindfold, is then led out of the baracca, 
and caused to journey through the forest. 

At first, the Silence is unbroken ; he seems to be in a vast desert, 
alone. The grass beneath his feet is tangled and damp, and the air he 
breathes is heavy and noisome. He brushes, in his devious course, 
against the arm of a tree, and the next instant the wild cry of a bird, 
as she rises from among the branches overhead, fills the air. His feet 
are becoming entangled in underwood, and the crackling noise, as he 
breaks wealdy through, sounds strange. At length, a light breeze 
comes whispering among the leaves of the forest, making Tow myste- 
rious music. The candidate’s mind is becoming oppressed with wild 
and strange thoughts — in silence, in solitude, in darkness rendered 
thick by thq bandage, he is groping his way alone. He no longer 
hears the rustling of the leaves, for there is a sound of rushing waters 
in his ears — the struggle is becoming fearful between his imagination 
and his judgment ; for a moment the regular healthy pulsations of his 
heart cease, and then comes the thick heavy throb of intense suspense 
and anxiety. At this moment, the preparator — whose tread, though 
close, he had not heard — lays hold on him, and leads him back to the 
door of the baracca, where the same form as at first is again repeated 
before he is admitted to the presence of the grand-master. He is then 
questioned as to what he had encountered in his first journey, and 
having related all, the grand-master replies : 

“ Your first journey is the symbol of human life. The obstacles 
you have encountered, and the noises you have heard, indicate to you 
that in this vale of tears you will meet many difficulties and distrac- 
tions in the path of virtue, and that you must struggle. through and 
disregard all, if you would arrive at last at the goal of happiness. Let 
him make the second journey.” 

The candidate is then led away, and having been made to pass 
through a fiery ordeal, is shown what appears to him a human head 
newly severed from the body. The bandage, which had been for an 
instant removed from his eyes, is replaced, and he is once more con- 
ducted to the baracca. Bemg admitted as on the former occasions, 
the grand-master tells him that the fire through which he had been 
made to pass was symbolical of the flame of charity, which should 
ever be alive in his heart towards every worthy individual ; that the 
head was that of a peijuror who had just been punished. He then 
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commands the preparator to lead the pagan to the foot of the throne, 
and when this is done, he asks in a slow, impressive manner : 

44 Are you willing to take an irrevocable oath, which neither offends 
religion, nor the state, nor the rights of individuals ? Forget not, 
before you swear, that the penalty of its least violation is death.” 

The pagan, having signified his willingness, is made to kneel on a 
white cloth, and to promise and swear on the statutes of the order, 
scrupulously to keep the secret of the carbonari, and neither to write, 
engrave, nor paint anything concerning it without having obtained a 
written permission. He also binds himself to help each member of 
the order under all circumstances, by every means in his power — never 
to attempt anything against the honor of their families ; and, finally, 
he declares that he willingly consents, should he ever be guilty of per- 
jury, to have his body cut in pieces, then burned, his ashes scattered 
to the winds, and his name held up to the execration of the carbonari 
throughout the earth. After this, he is led into the centre of the 
apartment, the members present form a circle round him, and the 
grand-master demands : 

44 What do you desire, pagan ?” 

44 Light.” 

44 It will be granted to you by the blows of my axe.” 

The grand-master strikes with the axe, and the action is repeated 
by each of the carbonari. The bandage is then suddenly removed 
from the eyes of the candidate, who sees a circle of gleaming axes 
raised above his head, and hears thundered in his ears by the grand- 
master : 

44 These axes will surely put you to death, should you ever, even in 
the least degree, violate the obligations of your oath. Do not hope 
to conceal yourself— in the dens and caves of the earth you will meet 
the carbonari. Do not expect to avoid your doom by flight — at the 
utmost bounds of this globe a member will confront you. If you . sin 
— die ; you will then have found the only refuge from which the arm 
of the carbonari cannot snatch you. On the other hand, if you are 
faithful to the end, these axes will be raised in your defence, should 
you ever need them ; and you may pass through life with the convic- 
tion, that in every peril, need, or difficulty, you shall ever find your- 
self in, you have but to look to the right hand or to the left, to meet 
friendly and efficient help. And now, in the name and under the au- 
thority of our founder, and in virtue of the power which has been 
conferred on me in this honorable vendita, I make, name, and create 
you an apprentice.” 0 

The grand-master then instructs him in the secret words and touch, ♦ 
and being congratulated by all the assistants and apprentices present, 
the vendita is dissolved. 

What the objects of this order were, when it was first instituted, 
we have already shown ; what they afterwards became, we learn from 
the following oration, delivered in a vendita at Naples during the 
usuipation of Murat : 

44 Know, finally, that the object of respectable carbonarism is to re- 
store to the citizen that liberty and those rights which nature bestow- 
ed on us, and which tyranny itself did not deny us. To attain to this 
object, it is necessary to try the virtue, and to consolidate the unipn 
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of courageous and exemplary citizens ; this is no trifling labor, since 
the cunning of political tyranny has interposed a thick veil between 
men’s eyes and the sublime light of truth. Wretched mortals study 
those false maxims which, leading to prejudice and superstition, enve- 
lop them in darkness, and induce them to. lead a life of slavery and 
submission to ill-treatment, blind to the origin of their misfortunes. 
O men I do you not hear the clank of the chains with which you are 
bound ? They are fastened upon you by the tyrant. 

w By the law of nature, he who seeks to destroy, should be himself 
destroyed. And are not kings, who, forgetting that they are men, 
proudly regard themselves as superior beings, and usurp the right of 
disposing of the blood of their fellow-men, and of looking upon them 
as slaves, are they not the lords of the wives and children and posses- 
sions of these slaves ? And yet honor, and homage, and respect, are 
still paid to these infernal monsters ! O blindness of man ! 

u But as the maxims of the Carbonari are founded on the simple 
principles of nature and reason, and on the doctrines of the gospel, it 
belongs to them to overturn the throne, raised by fanaticism and am- 
bition, and to expel from it the monster who pollutes the whole crea- 
tion. The blood of so many innocents, torn by main force from the 
bosoms of their families, and sent to perish in capricious wars ; the 
blood of so many illustrious citizens slaughtered for speaking the lan- 
guage of truth — this blood, I say, calls on us for vengeance ; and the 
number of our friends now groaning in fetters claim our assistance. 
Yes, the Carbonari, knowing what truth and justice are, and possess- 
ing humane and candid hearts, will one day vindicate the rights of 
man. Having found your conduct to be regular and zealous towards 
the order, we have admitted you into the chamber of honor ; that is 
to say, among the sworn members of the republic. You are come 
here to tender your lives for any service, when the Carbonari shall 
invite you to save your country from oppression.” 

The alta vendita in which tins oration was delivered was composed 
of honorary members and of deputies from each particular vendita. 
It was declared to be an administrative and legislative body, and a 
court of council and of appeal ; and it was accordingly divided into 
different sections. It was the business of this vendita to grant char- 
ters of organization to new lodges, or to confirm such as were sub- 
mitted for its approbation. A regular system of correspondence was, 
in 1814, established between it and all the provinces of the kingdom ; 
and it is said that the number of carbonari mcreased during that year 
with such astonishing^ rapidity that they were counted by tens of 
• thousands. The whole population of many towns enrolled them- 
selves, and entire regiments most willingly joined. Magistrates were 
compelled to enter, in order to obtain anything like obedience to their 
decrees ; and all who were unprotected, were glad to become mem- 
bers, in hopes of support in the vicissitudes with which they were 
threatened. Those who were ot a more enterprising turn rejoiced at 
finding themselves exalted into judges on the great questions of the 
nation ; and imagined themselves the defenders of the injured and 
oppressed. 

Murat was in some degree aware of the state of public feeling ; but 
neither fearing personal danger, nor doubting the stability of his 
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throne, he merely thought it necessary to endeavor to intimidate the 
Carbonari by employing against them an active system of police. As 
it is a historical fact, however, that Maghelli, a native of Genoa, was 
at the same time director-general of police under the usurper, and or- 
ganizer of the Papal States under the Carbonari, it will be readily be- 
lieved that he did not divide his services, and that Murat was not the 
master to whose work he put his strength. 

In 1815, the French dynasty in Naples was at an end ; the Austrian 
army was advancing ; Ferdinand was about to re-ascend the throne ; 
it was the Carbonari who brought back the king. 

- ... O OG^>Ca- 

THE CONTENTED M -A. N - . 

Was frag Ich viel nach geld und gut ? 

Why need I strive or sigh for wealth ? 

It is enough for me 

That Heaven hath sent me strength and health, 

A spirit glad and free ; 

* Grateful these blessings to receive, 

I sing my hymn at morn and eve. 

On some, what floods of riches flow ? 

House, herds, and gold have they; 

Yet life’s best joys they never know, 

But fret their hours away. 

The more they have, they seek increase ; 

Complaints and cravings never cease. 

A vale of tears this world they call. 

To me it seems so fair ; 

It countless pleasures hath for all, 

And none denied a share. 

The little birds, on new-fledged wing, 

And insects revel in the spring. 

For love of us, hills, woods, and plains, 

In beauteous hues are clad ; 

And birds sing tar and near sweet strains, 

Caught up by echoes glad. 

* “ Rise,” sings the lark, “ your tasks to ply 

The nightingale sings “ lullaby.” 

And when the golden sun goes forth, 

And all like gold appears, 

When bloom overspreads the glowing earth, 

And fields have ripening ears, 

I think these glories that I see 
My kind Creator made for me. 

Then loud I thank the Lord above, 

And say, in joyfol mood, 

His love, indeed, is Father’s love, 

He wills to all men good. 

Then let me ever grateful live, 

Enjoying all He deigns to give. 
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THE 3? O T -A. T O . 

The vegetable originally used as the Potato was the production of 
the convolvus batata, or batata edulie, which grows wild in the Ma- 
layan peninsula, and has a creeping perennial root, angular leaves, and 
pale purple flowers about an inch long. At every joint it puts forth 
tubers (the edible part.) These plants were introduced from South 
America by Captain Hawkins Gerarde, who cultivated them in his ' 
garden, in Lonaon, in 1597 , and called them potatoes (from batata l ) . 
They are impatient of cold ; but are still cultivated in the south of 
France and Spain. They have the disadvantage of being difficult to 
preserve, as they are apt to grow mouldy. These are the potatoes of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries. They were supposed to be res- 
toratives for persons of decayed constitutions, and of advanced age ; 
wherefore, Falstaff says, “ Let the sky rain potatoes.” — Merry Wives 
of Windsor , act 5 . scene 5 . 

The present potato, which has derived its name from the old batata, 
was brought to Ireland from Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, about 
1589 , and planted in his lands near Youghal. At a meeting of the 
Royal Society, 1693 , Sir Robert Southwell, the president, stated that 
his grandfather was the first person in Ireland to whom Sir Waltei 
Raleigh gave tubers of the potato. They were called Virginia pota- 
toes, to distinguish them from the batatas called Spanish potatoes. 
So late as 1629 , potatoes in England were roasted, peeled, sliced, and 
put into sack with sugar, and were also candied by confectioners. 
They were introduced into France, 1742 , but were long held in con- 
tempt, as only fit for the use of very poor people. 

Tne potato, though a most useful, is a very unromantic vegetable. 
Yet there is a reminiscence of interest attached to it. In the imperial 
gardens of Schonbrun, near Vienna, where poor young Napoleon, the 
sometime king of Rome, spent the greater part of his short and semi- 
captive life, there was a plot of ground appropriated for his own 
amusement, which he tilled with his own hands. Instead of the 
fruits and flowers in which a boy might be expected to delight, he 
cultivated only potatoes, whose white or purple wheel-shaped flowers 
he endeavored to train into tufts, or bouquets, of some grace. When 
his crop was ripe, he always presented it to his grandfather, the Em- 
peror of Austria, for his own table. 

As the potato is now considered peculiarly the vegetable of Irelahd, 
we shall accompany it with our translation of an Irish song, addressed 
by a peasant to a fair cousin with whom he was in love. The name 
of the writer is unknown to us, but the 6ong was very popular in 
Munster, in the days now gone by, when the country people sang like 
the birds. The girl sang as she milked her cow, or sat at her spin- 
ning-wheel ; the peasant sang at the plow, or following his cart along 
the road ; the herdsman sang as he sat on a stone watching his four- 
footed charge; and the mother sang to her child. But since the 
blight of sadness that has fallen on the spirits of the people, and that 
is maintained by the daily parting from their fast-emigrating friends, 
we have remarked that, go where you will, you never hear the sound 
of Irish song : 
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THE MAID OF THE VALLEY. 

A bhean ad ihloa, a l&r an tocbair glaia. 

Maid of the low green valley, throughout all Erin’s isle 
There is no girl whose beauty can thus my heart beguile. 

If death were here before me. I could not hindered be 
But that my hand would offer a wedding ring to thee. 

Maid of the low green valley, my tongue mnst freely tell 
The story of the true love that in my heart doth dwell. 

We too are kin already ; O, wouldst thou but agree 
To draw the tie still closer, ’twere happier lot for me ! 

My Mary ! would it grieve thee to see thy lover pine ? 

Look on me ! clear as crystal are those blue eyes of thine ; 

Thy neck is fair as plumage that on the swan we see ; 

Thy breath like fruit’s sweet odor, thy form like young ash tree. 

O, were we in the wild wood, where thrushes sing their song, 
Where to the grass are drooping the branches green and long, 
My love would I discover, so warm, so tenderly, 

That thou, my truth perceiving, wouldst give thy hand to me. 


the: cabbage:. 

The Cabbage, though now exiled in great measure to the tables of 
rustics, was highly regarded by the ancients. Pliny has extolled its 
wholesome qualities; Chrysippus, a Greek physician of Gnidos, in 
Caria, wrote a large book in its praise ; Nicander, another Greek phy- 
sician, called it divine. In Rome it was considered a specific against 
the plague ; and Cato the censor — not he who died at Utica — during 
apestilence fed his household upon -it as a preservative from infection. 
The Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians, began their repasts frith cab- 
bage, believing it to prevent intoxication. Jn the banquets of the 
Athenians, upon the birth of a child, crambe, or colewort, formed an 
important part of the good cheer, and was even given to the mother 
as a restorative. It appears, from some fragments of the Greek co- 
medians, that it was usual among the Ionians to swear by the cole- • 
wort. Ancient mythologists ascribe a strange origin to the cabbage. 
Jupiter, say they, was one day so perplexed in attempting to recon- 
cile two contradictory oracles of destiny, that a profuse perspiration 
burst out upon his brow, and frA the drops, as'they fell, the cabbage 
sprang up. 

Formerly, cabbages were esteemed by English herbalists as effica- 
cious in the early stage of consumption. A cabbage is sculptured at 
the feet of the effigy of Sir Anthony Ashley, on his tomb at Winborne, 
St. Giles, Dorsetshire, in memory of his having revived in England 
the culture of that vegetable, which, before his time, was annually im- 
ported from Holland, though it had been formerly well known to our 
Saxon ancestors, who called the month of February sprout-kail, or 
the sprouting of the cabbage. The different varieties of cabbage all 
have their origin from the crambe martima, or sea-side cabbage (sea- 
kail) which is still found wild in some parts of England, and especially 
in die neighborhood of Dover. Broccoli was brought from Italy to 
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France at the end of the sixteenth century, and thence to England. 
Cauliflower — that most delicate species of cabbage — which Dr John- 
son pronounced to be the finest of all the flowers in the garden, was 
brought from Cyprus to Italy, and thence to France and England, at 
the close of the seventeenth century. 

There has been from time immemorial, in Scotland, some rural su- 
perstition ascribing fatidical properties to the cabbage, even as Nican- 
der called it, fimmv, the divine, or the sooth-saying, for the Greek 
word signifies both. In the bewitching hours of night, on All-hal- 
lows’-E’en, the rustics try their matrimonial fortunes by pullingup 
cabbages by the roots, haphazard and darkling, in the kail-yard. The 
taste of the pith, sour or sweet, betokens the temper of the future 
spouse ; the shape of the stalk, straight or crooked, the figure ; and 
the absence or presence of clay adhering to the root, a fortune, or no 
fortune in the match. 

* The term “ cabbage,” by which tailors designate the cribbed pieces 
of cloth, is said to be derived from an old word, cables h, i. e n wind- 
fallen wood ; and their hell, wherein they store the cabbage, from he- 
lan , to hide. 

When Diocletian, the Roman emperor, had grown weary of perse- 
cuting the Christians, and satiated with the pomps of the purple, he 
abdicated, and retired to rural life at Salona, in Dalmatia, where his 
favorite amusement was rearing vegetables. Being importuned hy 
his former colleague in the empire, Maximianus, to seek the rcstora 
tion of his imperial rank, he refused, saying, in his letter, “ If I could 
but show you the fine cabbages I have reared myself at Salona, you 
would no longer talk to me of empire.” 

The house of Raconis, in Savoy, adopted as their cognizance a cab- 
bage, which was called, in old French, cabus ; and added as a pun- 
ning motto, “ Tout rtest ,” which, joined to the cognizance, can be 
read, “ Tout rtest cabus ” — Everything is not cabbage — or “Tout n'cst 
gu* aims ” — Everything is but abuse — but the pun cannot be preserved 
m a translation. 

Inelegant as is the cabbage in our eyes, it holds proudly up its 
erect branch of yellow cruciform flowers when it is running to seed, 
and thus is more handsome in its old age than in its youth : an ad- 
vantage it possesses over the human family. 


t 

Mignionettr in Tree Form. — This favorite plant, in its native 
country, Barbary, is a shrub, and not an annual, as with us ; and if 
carefully preserved through the winter, its stem will become, in two 
or three years, quite wooay. In this state it is called the “ tree-mig- 
nionette.” When it is wished to obtain such a tree, select the most 
healthy plant, and place it in a pot by itself and pinch off the blossom 
buds as fast as they appear. In autumn all the side shoots should be 
taken of£ so as to shape a miniature tree, and the plant shifted into a 
larger pot. The third spring it will have become a small but vigor- 
ous tree, and will blossom finely. Placed in a box on the outside of 
the window, as in many houses in our own land, we know of no more 
fragrant and beautiful ornament to the mansion. 
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THE DYING- HUSBAND. 
Thou art getting wan and pale, dearest ; 

Thy blush has flown away, 

And thy fragile form more fragile grows 
Every day — 

Every gloomy day that brings 
That mournful moment near 
When we must part to meet no more 
► On this dull sphere. 

I feel the hour is drawing nigh 
When I must quit this life, 

And leave, I trust, for happier one 
Its scene of strife. 

O, could I steal the sting with me 
’T will bring to thy fond heart, 

Without one pang, or tear, or sigh, 

• I could depart ! 

But O ! it rends my bosom deep 
To watch thy stifled pain — 

To see thy efforts to bear up, 

And smile again. 

While, as thou raisest up my head, 

And hang’st my pillow o’er, 9 

Thy tearful eye too plainly tells 
An aching core. 

Ah ! little, little did I dream 
The grief in store for thee, 

When I invited thee to share 
My destiny. 

My heart, but young and hopeful then, 

Before me only viewed 
Bright hours of sunshine to divide, 

With roses strewed. 


How sadly false those hopes have proved 
Thy aching breast must feel — 

Tom by affection that might break 
A heart of steel. 

Had I but known this mournful fate 
Ere wedded life began, 

No breaking heart should watch to-night 
A dying man. 

O ! what a life of misery, 

Partner of my distress, 

Thy lot has been since linked with mine ; 

Worst wretchedness. 

To watch me laboring foj; bread, 

My brain and hand outworn, 

Till, prostrated by fell disease, 

I sank forlorn. 
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Yet never in my fretful mood 
Did angry word or look 
Return my ill-deserved wrath 
With one rebuke. 

No; always patient, ever fond, 

And bending to my will, 

Thy gentle spirit murmured not 
One word of ill. 

The hour will soon arrive, my own, 
When I can wrong no more. 

And life for me, with all its cares, 

Will soon be o’er. 

I need not ask thee to forget 

Each word or thought unkind ; 

Thy loving heart I know too well — 

Thy gentle mind. 

The little pledge that crowned our love, 
That smiling little el£ 

Dear to my heart because so like 
Thy own sweet self; 

Ay, bring her near me — let me look 
My last in her dear face, 

Where all her mother’s gentle charms 
I fondly trace. 

She will be dearer to thee now 
That I am torn away ; 

Poor infant, to be fatherless 
Ere one short day. 

But thou wilt watch and guide her steps 
Into a heavenward road, 

And lead her from this world of sin. 
Nearer her God. 


Nay, let not all thy bitter grief 
Be stifled and suppressed ; 

Weep out thy poor, afflicted soul 
On this fond breast. 

’Tis not a hopeless parting, dear — 

We’ll meet in a world more bright, 
And live for ever in those realms 
Of endless light. 


The happiest hours that blessed us here 
Were misery and woe, 

Compared to those beyond this scene 
We yet shall know. 

Then live for that bright world of bliss, 
And feed thy drooping heart 
On hopes of that blessed hour when we 
Shall never part. 


a 
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ASPARAGUS. 

The delicate Asparagus, with its pretty Greek name, atma^ayoe — a 
young shoot not yet opened into leaf. Is there not much beauty in a 
bed of asparagus run . to seed ? The tall, slender, feathery, green 
sprays, with their shining, bead-like berries, have an air of great ele- 
gance, especially when begemmed by the morning dew. Asparagus 
was first cultivated in England about 1662. Some species of the wild 
asparagus are still found in Wales, in the isle of Porland, and near 
Bristol. Taverner mentions having found some enormous asparagus 
on the banks of the Euphrates ; and Pliny mentions asparagus culti- 
vated at Ravenna, three of which would weigh a pbund. 

Asparagus is an especial favorite with Frenchmen. Of the 
French philosopher, Fontenelle, an anecdote is related, which shows 
how completely his gourmandise could conquer all natural emotions 
of the mind. , 

One day a brother literati, with whom he had lived in habits of 
friendship for many years came to dine with him. The principal part 
of the meal was to consist of asparagus, of which both host and guest 
were extremely fond, but they differed in their tastes as to the mode 
of dressing it ; the latter preferred it with butter, the fortner with oil. 
After some discussion, they came to a compromise ; the cook was or- 
dered to make two equal divisions, and to dress one share with oil, 
and the other with butter. This knotty point being settled, the 
friends entered into some literary conversation. In the height of 
their discourse, the guest fell from his chair, suddenly struck with 
apoplexy. Fontenelle hastily summoned all necessary assistance, but 
in vain ; for, despite of every exertion to restore him, the invalid ex- 
pired. What were the reflections of our French philosopher on this* 
abrupt and melancholy termination of a long-standing friendship? 
Awe? Sorrow? Religious aspirations? No! but a happy recol- 
lection that now his own taste could be fully gratified, without the 
necessity of any deference to that of another. He left the corpse, 
and, running to the head of the stairs, called out to his cook, 44 Dress 
it all with oil — all with oil !” 44 Tout a Vhuile — tout a Vhuile /” It 
is not surprising that a man so exempt from the wear and tear of hu- 
man emotions as Fontenelle, lived to be upwards of ninety-nine years 
of age. He was for forty years secretary to the Academy of Sciences, 
and died in 1756. 

Wild asparagus was held in reverence by the Ioxides, a colony in 
Caria, in remembrance of their ancestress, Perigone. She was the 
daughter of Sinnis, a robber of gigantic stature^ dwelling in the Pe- 
loponnesus, who was surnamed the Pine-bender, from the species of 
cruelty he practised on all whom he defeated. He used to bend down 
two pme trees till they met ; then he tied a leg and an arm of the cap- 
tive to each tree, and suddenly letting the pines fly back to their na- 
tural position, the unfortunate victim was torn asunder. This mon- 
ster was conquered by Theseus, and put to death in his own manner. 
On his defeat, his young daughter, Perigone, fled away, and hid her- 
self amid a brake of wild asparagus, praying the plants, in childish 
simplicity, to conceal her, and promising never to root them up, or 
bum them. She lay among them so well sheltered that she escaped 
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discovery by Theseus, till she was induced by the conciliatory tone in 
which he called upon her in his researches to come forward to him. 
He subsequently married her ; and their grandson, Ioxus, founded in 
Caria a colony who kept in remembrance the pledge of Perigone to 
the plants that had given her refuge. 

The wild asparagus being full of prickles, yet agreeable and whole- 
some to eat, its sprays were used by the Boeotians as wedding gar- 
lands, to signify to the bride, that as she had given her lover trouble 
in wooing her, so she ought to recompense him by the pleasantness of 
her manners in wedded life. We will accompany this reminiscence 
with the address of a dying poet to his beloved wife, which is trans- 
lated from the Italian : 


THE DYING POET TO HIS WIPE. 
(Odi d’on uom che more, 4c.) 


Hear my last accents spoken, 
Thus In my dying hour ; 

And keep, as mem’ry’g token, 

My gift, this withered flower. 

How dear to me this blossom 
Thy thought can scarce divine ; 
I stole it from thy bosom 
The day that made thee mine. 


Long on my heart I wore it, 
Pledge of affection-8 vow ; 

Ah ! to thy heart restore it, 

The pledge of sorrow now ! 

With love by time unshaken, 
Remember when from thee 
This withered flower was taken, 
And when restored by me. 


■W HTQH is T EC E3 WEAKER S K X P 

Females are called the weaker sex, but why ? If they are not 
strong, who is ? When men must wrap themselves in thick garments, 
and incase the whole in a stout overcoat to shut out the cold, women 
in thin silk dresses, with neck and shoulders bare, or nearly so, say 
they are perfectly comfortable ! When men wear waterproof boots 
over woollen hose, and incase the whole in India-rubber to keep them 
from freezing, women wear thin silk hose and cloth shoes, and pre- 
tend not to feel the cold ! When men cover their heads with furs, 
and then complain of the severity of the weather, women half cover 
their heads with straw bonnets, and ride twenty miles in an open 
sleigh, facing a cold north-wester, and pretend not to suffer at all ! 
They can sit, too, by men who smell of rum and tobacco-smoke suffi- 
cient to poison the whole house, and not appear more annoyed than 
though they were a bundle of roses. Year after year they can bear 
abuses of ail kinds from drunken husbands, as though their strength 
was made of iron. And then is not woman’s mental strength greater 
than man’s ? Can she not endure suffering that would bow the stout- 
est man to to the earth ? Call not woman the weaker vessel ; for had 
she not been stronger than man, the race would have long since been 
extinct. Hers is a state of endurance that man could never bear. 


He that joins the masonic institution with any other view than that 
of being the better enabled to aid his fellow creatures, is like a travel- 
ler that fells by the wayside : he never sees the end of his journey. 
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In France a very different feeling was the result. The news of the 
king’s capture spread consternation through the country. A fanatic 
monk of Citeaux suddenly appeared in the villages, preaching to the 
people, and announcing that the Holy Virgin, accompanied by a whole 
army of saints and martyrs, had appeared to him, and commanded 
him to stir up the shepherds and form-laborers to the defence of the 
cross. To them only was his discourse addressed ; and his eloquence 
was such, that thousands flocked around him, ready to follow where- 
ever he should lead. The pastures and the corn-fields were deserted, 
and the shepherds, or pastoureaux, as they were termed, became at 
last so numerous as to amount to upwards of fifty thousand. Milot 
says one hundred thousand men. Tne Queen Blanche, who governed 
as regent during the absence of the king, encouraged at first the ar- 
mies of the pastoureaux ; but they soon gave way to such vile ex- 
cesses that the peaceably disposed were driven to resistance. Rob- 
bery, murder, and viblation marked their path ; and all good men, 
assisted bv the government, united in putting them down. They 
were finally dispersed, but not before three thousand of them had 
been massacred. Many authors say that the slaughter was still 
greater. 

The ten years’ truce concluded in 1264, and St £ouis was urged by 
two powerful motives to undertake a second expedition for the relief 
of Palestine. These were, fanaticism on the one hand, and, a desire 
of retrieving his military fame on the other, which had suffered more 
than his parasites liked to remind him of. The pope, of course, en- 
couraged his design, and once more the chivalry of Europe began to 
bestir themselves. In 1268, Edward, the heir of the English mon- 
archy, announced his determination to join the Crusade ; and the 
pope—Clement IV — wrote to the prelates and clergy to aid the cause 
by their persuasions and their revenues. In England, they agreed to 
contribute a tenth of their possessions ; and by a parliamentary order, 
a twentieth was taken from the corn and movables of all the laity at 
Michaelmas. 

In spite of the remonstrances of the few clear-headed statesmen 
who surrounded him, urging the ruin that might in consequence fall 
upon his then prosperous kingdom, Louis made every preparation for 
his departure. The warlike nobility were nothing loath ; and in the 
spring of 1270, the king set sail with an army of sixty thousand men. 
He was driven by stress of weather into Sardinia, and while there, a 
change in his plans took place. Instead of proceeding to Acre, as he 
originally intended, he shaped his course for Tunis, on the African 
coast. The king of Tunis bad some time previously expressed him- 
self favorably disposed towards the Christians and their religion, £nd 
Louis, it appears, had hopes of converting him, and securing his aid 
against the sultan of Egypt. u What honor would be mine,” he used 
to say, u if I could become godfather to this Mussulman king !” Fill- 
ed with this idea, he landed in Africa, near the site of the city of Car- 


» Concluded from page 227. 
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thage, but found that he had reckoned without his host. The king 
of Tunis had no thoughts of renouncing his religion, nor intention of 
aiding the Crusaders in any way. On the contrary, he opposed their 
landing with all the forces that could be collected on so sudden an 
emergency. The French, however, made good their first position, 
and defeated the Moslems with considerable loss. They also gained 
some advantage over the reinforcements that were sent to oppose 
them ; but an infectious flux appeared in the army, and put a stop to 
all future victories. The soldiers died at the rate of a hundred in a 
day. The enemy, at the same time, made as great a havoc as the 
plague. St Louis himself was one of the first attacked by the disease. 
His constitution had been weakened by fatigues, and even before he 
left France he was unable to bear the full weight of his armor. It was 
soon evident to his sorrowing soldiers that their beloved monarch 
could not long survive. He lingered for some days, and died in Car- 
thage in the fifty-sixth year of his age, deeply regretted by his army 
and his subjects, and leaving behind him one of the most singular re- 
putations in history. He is the model king of ecclesiastical writers, 
m whose eyes his very defects became virtues, because they were 
manifested in furtherance of their cause. More unprejudiced histori- 
ans, while they condemn his fanaticism, admit that he was endowed 
with many high and rare qualities ; that he was in no one point be- 
hind his age, and in many m advance of it. 

His brother, Charles of Anjou, in consequence of a revolution in 
Sicily, had become king of that country. Before he heard of the 
death of Louis, he had sailed from Messina with large reinforcements. 
On his landing near Carthage, he advanced at the head of his army, 
amid the martial music of drums and trumpets. He was soon in- 
formed how inopportune was his rejoicing, and shed tears before his 
whole army, such as no 'warrior would have been ashamed to shed. 
A peace was speedily agreed upon with the king of Tunis, and the 
armies of France and Sicily returned to their homes. 

So little favor had the Crusade found in England, that even the ex- 
ertions of the heir to the throne had only collected a small force of 
fifteen hundred men. With these few Prince Edward sailed from 
Dover to Bordeaux, in the expectation that he would find the French 
king in that city. St Louis, however, had left a few weeks previous- 
ly ; upon which Edward followed him to Sardinia, and afterwards to 
Tunis. Before his arrival in Africa, St Louis was no more, and peace 
had been concluded between France and Tunis. He determined, 
however, not to relinquish the Crusade. Returning to Sicily, he pass- 
ed the winter in that country, and endeavored to augment his little 
army. In the spring he set sail for Palestine, and arrived in safety at 
Acre. The Christians were tom, as usual, by mutual jealousies and 
animosities. The two great military orders were as virulent and in- 
tractable as ever ; opposed to feach other, and to all the world. The 
arrival of Edward had the effect of causing them to lay aside their 
unworthy contention, and of uniting heart to heart in one last effort 
for the deliverance of their adopted country. A force of six thousand 
effective warriors was soon formed to join those of the English prince, 
and preparations were speedily made for the renewal of hostilities. 
The Sultan Bibars or Bendocdar, a fierce Mameluke, who had been 
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placed on the throne by a bloody revolution, was at war with all his 
neighbors, and unable, for that reason, to concentrate his whole 
strength against them. Edward took advantage of this, and march- 
ing boldly forward to Nazareth, defeated the Turks and gained pos- 
session of that city. This was the whole amount of his successes. 
The hot weather engendered disease among his troops, and he him- 
self the life and soul of the expedition, fell sick among the first. He 
had been ill for some time, and was slowly recovering, when a mes- 
senger desired to speak with him on important matters, and to deliver 
some despatches into his own hand. While the prince was occupied 
in examining them, the traitorous messenger drew a dagger from his 
belt and stabbed him in the breast. The wound fortunately was not 
deep, and Edward had regained a portion of his strength. He strug- 
gled with the assassin, and put him to death with his own dagger, at 
the same time calling loudly for assistance.’ His attendants came at 
his call, and found him bleeding profusely, and ascertained on inspec- 
tion that the dagger was poisoned. Means were instantly taken to 
purify the wouncl, and an antidote was sent by the Grand Master of 
the Templars which removed all danger from the effects of the poi- 
son. Camden, in his history, has adopted the more popular, and cer- 
tainly more beautiful version of this story, which says that the Prin- 
cess Eleonora, in her love for her gallant husband, sucked the poison 
from his wound at the risk of her own life. To use the words of old 
Fuller, “ it is a pity so pretty a story should not be true ; and that so 
sovereign a remedy as a woman’s tongue, anointed with the virtue of 
loving affection, should not have performed the good deed.” 

Edward suspected, and doubtless not without reason, that the as- 
sassin was employed by the sultan of Egypt. But it amounted to 
suspicion only ; and by the sudden death of the assassin the principal 
clue to the discovery of the truth was lost for ever. Edward, on his 
recovery, prepared to resume the offensive ; but the sultan, embar- 
rassed by the defence of interests which, for the time being, he consi- 
dered of more importance, made offers of peace to the Crusaders. 
This proof of weakness on the part of the enemy was calculated to 
render a man of Edward’s temperament more anxious to prosecute 
the war ; but he had also other interests to defend. News arrived in 
Palestine of the death of his father, King Henry IH ; and his pre- 
sence being necessary in England, he agreed to the terms of the sul- 
tan. These were, that the Christians should be allowed to retain 
their possessions in the Holy Land, and that a truce of ten years 
should be proclaimed. Edward then set sail for England ; and thus 
ended the last Crusade. 

The after fate of the Holy Land may be told in a few words. The 
Christians, unmindful of their past sufferings and of the jealous neigh- 
bors they had to deal with, first broke the truce by plundering some 
Egyptian traders near Margat. The sultan immediately revenged the 
outrage by taking possession of Margat, and war once more raged 
between the nations. Margat made a gallant defence, but no rein- 

* The reader will recognise the incident which Sir Walter Scott has introduced 
into his beautiful romance, The Talisman, and which, with the license claimed by 
poets and romancers, he represents as having befidlen King Richard L * 
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forcements arrived from Europe to prevent its fall. Tripoli was the 
next, and other cities in succession, until at last Acre was the only 
city of Palestine that remained in possession of the Christians. 

The Grand Master of the Templars collected together his small and 
devoted band, and with the trifling aid afforded by thfe kin£ of Cy- 
prus, prepared to defend to the death the last possession of his order. 
Europe was deaf to his cry for aid, the numbers of the foe were over- 
whelming, and devoted bravery was of no avail In that disastrous 
siege the Christians were all but exterminated. The king of Cyprus 
flea when he saw that resistance was vain, and the Grand Master fell 
at the head of his knights, pierced with a hundred wounds. Seven 
Templars, and as many Hospitallers, alone escaped from the dreadful 
carnage. The victorious Moslems then set fire to the city, and the 
rule of the Christians in Palestine was brought to a close for ever. 

This intelligence spread alarm and sorrow among the clergy of Eu- 
rope, who endeavored to rouse once more the energy and enthusiasm 
of the nations in the cause of the Holy Land. But the popular mania 
had run its career ; the spark of zeal had burned its appointed time, 
and was never again to be re-illumined. Here and there a solitary 
knight announced his determination to take up arms, aad now and 
then a king gave cold encouragement to the scheme ; but it dropped 
almost as soon as spoken of, to be renewed again, still more feebly, 
at some longer interval. 

Now, what was the grand result of all these struggles? Europe 
expended millions of her treasures, and the blood of two millions of 
her children ; and a handful of quarrelsome knights retained posses- 
sion of Palestine for about one hundred years ! Even had Christen- 
dom retained it to this day, the advantage, if confined to that, would 
have been too dearly purchased. But notwithstanding the fanaticism 
that originated, and the folly that conducted them, the Crusades were 
not productive of unmitigated evil. The feudal chiefs became better 
members of society by coming in contact, in Asia, with a civilization 
superior to their own ; the people secured some small instalments of 
their rights ; kings, no longer at war with their nobility, had time to 
pass some good Taws ; the human mind learned some little wisdom 
from hard experience, and, casting off the slough of superstition in 
which the Homan clergy had so long enveloped it, became prepared 
to receive the seeds of the approaching Reformation. Thus did the 
all-wise Disposer of events bring good out of evil, and advance the 
civilization and ultimate happiness of the nations of the West by 
means of the very fanaticism that had led them against the East. But 
the whole subject is one of absorbing interest, and if carried fully out 
in all its bearings, would consume more space than the limits of a 
magazine will admit of. The philosophic mind of the reader will of 
course form its own conclusions, and can have no better field for the 
exercise of its powers than the contemplation of this European mad- 
ness — its advantages and disadvantages, its causes and results. 

Having now closed our History of the Crusades, we cannot con- 
clude this subject better than by giving an account of that structure, 
the possession of which formed the animus of the Christian soldier, 
and the hope of all Christendom — the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
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This we do at greater length than our limits may reasonably allow ; 
but the interest of the subject must plead our excuse for drawing so 
largely upon our space to describe it as it is : 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre is situated very near the Latin 
Convent, in the upper part of the city, originally Acra. Its area is 
about three hundred feet in • length, by a very irregular breadth, at 
such different levels that the M Chapel of the Cross ” is fifty feet below 
the rock of Calvary. 

The question of the identity of the site of Calvary with the present 
Sepulchre is involved in much historical and topographical obscurity. 
We cannot indeed doubt that the apostles and first Christian converts 
at Jerusalem must not only have known the spot, but that this know- 
ledge must have descended to the next generation, even though no 
peculiar sanctity were by them attributed to it. Soon after the de- 
struction of the city,, it is generally supposed that some among them 
returned* to re-establish themselves among its ruins ; and it seems al- 
most incredible that they should not have sought for the spot again, 
and pointed it out to their descendants as worthy of pious remem- 
brance. Making every allowance for the fact that the first converts 
were rather absorbed in the spiritual influences of Christianity, than 
careful about the different sites of its history, we think it must still 
be conceded, that it is very improbable that the knowledge of those 
lying immediately around them should entirely die out. 

The presumption, then, would seem reasonable, that the Christians 
at Jerusalem must have been acquainted with the real Calvary when 
Constantine erected the original church of the Holy Sepulchre upon 
the same site occupied by that now standing. 

The church itself is, if genuine, the most venerable in the Christian 
world, whether we regard its high antiquity, its traditionary claims, 
or the feelings with which, for centuries, it has been regarded. The 
original structure was very splendid. 

The first care of Constantine was to erect a chapel or oratory over 
the sacred cave or sepulchre itself. This edifice was decorated with 
magnificent columns and ornaments of every sort. No mention is 
made of its magnitude or elevation, as is the case in respect to the 
Basilica, whence we may infer that the chapel was not large. Before 
this, on the east, was a large open court, or area, ornamented with a 
pavement of polished stones, and surrounded on three sides by long 
porticoes, or colonnades. This place was apparently held to be the 
garden near which Christ was crucified, and as such it is also men- 
tioned by Cyrill, as having been beautified by regal gifts. The east- 
ern side of this court was shut in by the Basilic, or church, erected 
over the rock on which the cross was supposed to have stood, and 
which was held to be Golgotha. This edifice is described as of great 
extent, both in its length and breadth, and of immense altitude. The 
roof was covered with lead, the interior overlaid with variegated 
marbles, the ceiling decorated with carved work, and the whole glit- 
tered in every part with burnished gold. The entrance was from the 
east, where were three gates, before which twelve columns, after the 
number of the apostles, formed a semicircle in front of the whole 
building. It was this large church to which the name of the Martyr- 
ion was strictly applied, as standing over the place of the Saviour’s 
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passion. The chapel over the sepulchre was called the Anastasia, or 
Resurrection. But both these names appear to have been often ap- 
plied indiscriminately to the whole structure and to its various parts. 

This building was long the centre of the superstitious devotion of 
the age, and remained standing until the destruction of the city and 
its churches by Chosroes, king of Persia. It was repeatedly injured 
or destroyed, but still rebuilt on the same general site ; and when the 
Crusaders took Jerusalem, they enlarged the extent considerably. 
The present fa9ade is of pointed architecture, the details being of 
mixed and corrupt style, but the entire effect is venerable and pictu- 
resque. In front is a large court, its pavement worn with the feet of 
innumerable pilgrims, and there are vestiges of columns in the Byzan- 
tine style. At the entrance is a Turkish door-keeper, who receives a 
trifle for admission. Within the vestibule, the first object is a slab 
of marble, upon which it is said the body of Jesus was laid after 
crucifixion, to be anointed, before it was committed to the tomb. 
Passing the vestibule, we stand at once under the central dome of 
the church, modern, and rebuilt by the Greeks, the original having 
been destroyed by fire. Beneath it is the sepulchre itself. The en- 
graving on the next page will describe the scene better than words. 
On the right hand, under the arch where lamps are suspended, is the 
entrance to the Greek church, full of tawdriness and bad painting, re- 
dolent of vulgar superstition. A low pillar in it is said to mark the 
oentre of the earth, and the original clay of which our forefather 
Adam was moulded ! 

• But to return to the sepulchre. This is within the white marble 
edifice, in the centre of our view. 44 It is,” says Lamartine, 44 divided 
into two small sanctuaries ; in the first is found the stone where the 
angels were seated when they replied to the holy women, 4 He is not 
here, but is risen.’ The second and last sanctuary encloses the sepul- 
chre, covered again with a sort of sarcophagus of white marble, that 
hides entirely from the eye the primitive rock in which the sepulchre 
was dug. Lamps of gold and silver, always burning, light this cha- 
pel, and perfumes bum there night and day ; the air is warm and 
balmy.” 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable poetry of the spot, and the 
possibility of its being the site, or near tne site of Christ’s sepulchre, 
it is to us rather impressive as recalling the long ages of pilgrimage 
which have elapsed since its foundation, than the event of which it 
claims to be the theatre. We should hardly have supposed that, un- 
der dwellings made with hands, in an atmosphere of superstition and 
fraud, in the midst of monks, 44 black, white, and grey, with all their 
trumpery,” the enlightened Protestant could well be affected, as by 
the very presence of the awftd events of Calvary, yet so it is. Mr 
Wolff says, 44 We kneeled down, and I began to pray ; but our tears 
interrupted our words, so that we were only able to utter a few 
broken sentences — we both wept aloud.” For ourselves, we would 
rather go forth, without the walls, and seek some solitary spot, where 
we might behold the outstretched city, and endeavor, with the page 
of the New Testament before us, in silence to image forth the awful 
scene. But though we cannot be affected by the Holy Sepulchre as 
others may, yet when we think of the thousands who have made 
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spot the centre of their hopes, and in a spirit of piety, though not un- 
tinctured with the superstitious feelings of bygone ages, have endured 
danger, and toil, and fever, and want, to kneel with bursting hearts 
upon the sacred rock ; then, as regards the history of humanity, we 
feel that it is holy ground. This, too, is the centre of 

“ that romance 

Of many-colored life, which Fortune pours 
Round the Crusaders, till on distant shores 
Their labors end ; or they return to lie, 

The vow performed, in cross-legged effigy, 

Devoutly stretched upon their chancel floors. 

Am I deceived? or is their requiem chanted 
By voices never mute when Heaven unties 
Her inmost, softest, tenderest harmonies? 
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Requiem which earth takes up, with voice undaunted, 

When she would tell how good, and brave and wise, 

For their high guerdon not in vain have panted.” 

— Wordsworth. 

The ascent to the Mount of Calvary is by a staircase cut in the 
rock ; its form is almost entirely disfigured by marble and decorations ; 
the holes of the crosses, evidently spurious, are beneath, and there is 
a fissure in the rock, said to have been produced by the earthquake. 
These contrivances tend both to produce disgust and to weaken our 
faith in the locality. In the vestibule adjoining are the tombs of God- 
frey of Bouillon, leader of the Crusaders, the first Latin king of Jeru- 
salem, and his brother Baldwin, which have been defaced by the 
Greek Christians.* 

In the small Latin chapel may sometimes be witnessed the cere- 
mony of the investiture of noblemen with the order of St. John of Je- 
rusalem. Although this no longer confers the same high local dis- 
tinction it once did, yet its associations are the most lofty and heroic 
of any in Christendom. It is necessary that the aspirant should be of 
noble birth, and of the Catholic religion. Kneeling before the supe- 
rior of the Latin convent, he answers the various questions proposed, 
joins in the prayer of consecration, and is girt with the sword and the 
spurs of the heroic Godfrey — that trenchant blade wielded by the 
Christian hero in many a well-fought field, and with which he is said 
to have cloven to the* middle a Saracen of gigantic stature — relics that 
cannot be handled without some glow of feeling ; and cold indeed 
must be his heart who can grasp that hilt with an unquickened pulse, 
or who can rise from that prayer unrefined by noble and emulative 
enthusiasm. 

We have given but a brief sketch of this celebrated building, for to 
enter into a more minute account of all that it is said to contain would 
only weary the reader. We devote a brief space to a description of 
the scenes of which it is annually witness. Thousands of pilgrims 
from all parts of Christendom assemble at Easter in the Holy City : 

44 The town had already begun to fill. Stalls, booths, bazaars, were 
seen in various directions ; but the centre of attraction was the great 
square or platform before the Holy Sepulchre. Here every species of 
pious ware was exhibited ; and beads from Mecca, mother-of-pearl 
images from Bethlehem, crosses of bitumen from the Dead Sea, sought 
in succession the admiration and purses of the faithful. Caravans 
came in daily from all parts of the East. Hadjis were 6een in eveiy 
street. The camels of Damascus, and the Bedouin horses, with their 
riders bent forward on their necks, in full gallop from the desert, and 
their yellow shawls and black abbas flowing and flaring behind them, 
and the wild asses of Hebron, and the white robe with its broad red 
border of the Bethlemite women, as fair and coquettish as if they 
were in reality what they boast themselves to be, descendants of the 
chivalrous Crusaders; and friars, and soldiers, and beggars — all these* 
jostling together, without order or discretion, made up a sort of mis- 


1 The epitaph on Godfrey’s tomb was as follows : “ Hie jacet inclytus Dux Gode- 
fridus de Bulion, qui totam istam terram acquisivit cultui Chris tiano ; enjus anima 
regnet cum Christo. Amen.” 
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cellaneous picture of every class and nation ; a carnival scene, une- 
qualled even in the realms of imagination. To keep all this in order, 
the Pasha himself had charitably encamped with five thousand men 
outside the walls, and took that occasion to call in his taxes. The 
Turks, indeed, are excellent politicians, and love their idolatrous breth- 
ren much more than is suspected. Nothing would be more easy than 
to allow them to cut each other’s throats ; but they prefer they should 
live and pay their taxes.” 

The centre of attraction to the devoted but ignorant multitude is, 
of course, the Church of the Sepulchre ; and marshalled by their re- 
spective religious guides, they rush with frantic eagerness to its por- 
tal, and in this eifcited state visit the many stations invented or im- 
agined in credulous ages. The whole scene of Christ’s crucifixion 
and entombment are brought before the eye with such vividness, that 
even those who came to scoff, have hardly been able to resist the con- 
tagious effect of sympathy with the weeping pilgrims. Of the descent 
of the holy fire, that stock “ miracle ” of the Greek church, we give 
the following animated account, from an admirably written article 
that appeared some years ago in the New Monthly Magazine, from 
which we made the previous quotation : 

u It was a fine morning, in the month of April, when we left our 
convent, en grande tenue, for the Holy Sepulchre. On reaching the 
principal entrance, after a few minutes’ walk, we found the Turkish 
officer seated on his platform, and taking, as usual, his dues from the 
pilgrims. No wonder he finds heterodoxy an allowable thing, and 
would no doubt regret, as much as most others more zealous than 
himself, that the conversion of the infidel should go on too rapidly. 
The superstition he despises, but would be very sorry to lose the su- 
perstitious. We were accompanied by our janissaries, dragomans, 
soldiers, servants, <fcc., and required them all. After much exertion 
in getting through the church, we at last arrived at the gallery of the 
Latins. 

w Provisions were bought and sold once more in the temple ; and it 
gave me, on the first aspect, much less the appearance of a church 
than of a debtor’s prison. On looking down from the gallery the 
scene was more than simply disagreeable. The whole circle of the 
building seemed paved with living heads, through which the central 
saceUum , or chapel of the sepulchre, rose up with a sort of grotesque 
magnificence; around it was left a passage of about three feet for the 
principal performers in these sacred orgies. Five or six parties start- 
ed off in succession, and ran, or danced, or staggered through their 
several exercises. The great object of competition, the height of de- 
votion, seemed to be the accomplishment of as many circuits in as 
short a given time as possible round the sepulchre. All classes were 
now engaged, rich ana poor, old and young. Boys were seen carry- 
ing the old, and the old carrying boys upon their naked shoulders. 
When fatigue obliged them to cede, at last, their place to others, they 
again formed into phalanx, and proceeded, four or five abreast, in a 
sharp trot, to the Greek church, which is in the immediate vicinity of 
■ the Holy Sepulchre. Here a new scene of uproar ensued ; no calcula- 
tion had been made for the return of their predecessors, and parties 
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meeting parties, like contending streams, they clashed against each 
other, ana gave a great deal of trouble, and some amusement, to their 
Turkish brethren. As the invocation went on — for all this was meant 
to be a kind of prayer — their piety became more intemperate and un- 
ruly ; loud and hideous Kyrie Eleisons — yells reiterated and applaud- 
ed, in various languages, by the populace — burst upon every side 
around us. They leaped on each other’s backs, tore down each other’s 
dresses, and with their cheeks burning, and their eyes glaring with 
the frenzy, called out for the fire, the fire, to descend and save them ! 
The pavement was soon covered with caps, and shreds of shirts and 
mantles ; but, like the votaries of Baal, they called in vain — the fire 
had not yet descended. They were now joined by a reinforcement 
of Copts, who were received with shouts, and somi followed by the 
drums and cymbals of the Abyssinians. Next appeared the Arabs ; 
their naked breasts, and tanned and savage faces, and uncouth screams 
of devotion, added grievously to the enthusiasm. Thetumult had now 
continued from eight o’clock in the morning till past two, and every 
moment had been augmenting in vehemenee, when at last, when it 
seemed to have reached its climax, the Turkish governor, taking com- 
passion on the multitude, suddenly entered with his suite, and took 
nis seat by the side of the kady, at the farther end of the Latin gal- 
lery. The moment his turban appeared above the balustrade, every 
one knew that Heaven had relented ; joy beamed in every counten- 
ance ; the Kyrie Eleisons had been heard ; every heart prepared for 
the gracious vouchsafing of the miracle. The crowd and rush were 
now excessive ; every one tended to the orifice on the right side of 
the sepulchre, and the Turkish topgis and tchoushes, who had been 
vigorously employed the whole morning in teaching the Christians 
decorum, could scarcely open a passage with their long whips for the 
person who had purchased the right — he was an Armenian, as may be 
expected — of having the first spark of the holy fire. The kady at 
last, at the suggestion of the governor, gave the signal with his rod, 
and the last imploring litany commenced. The papas proceeded with 
lights and banners, and in their large loose silk embroidered dalmat- 
ics, which brought one back to the Chrysostoms and Constantinople, 
made several circuits with their archbishops round the sepulchre. 

44 The preliminary ritual was now gone through, and the archbishop, 
having taken off his cope and mitre, and now and then glancing up at 
the kady, broke the seals, and without any attendance entered the 
chapel of the sepulchre. This was the important moment of suspense, 
at least for the pilgrims ; but those who know w'hat a good under- 
standing there is between them might have already seen the mirad6 
in the countenagce of the governor. In a minute or something less, 
the person who stood at the orifice already mentioned drew forth a 
large torch, or staffj with a grated receptacle at the end, blazing with 
the clearest fire. The fire was communicated in a similar manner, 
but a few seconds later, from the entry of the sepulchre, and in rear 
to the small attached chapel of the Copts. It is quite impossible to 
describe, with adequate effect, the scene which immediately followed. 
There were eight thousand pilgrims in the church ; one universal 
shout rose simultaneously from the whole congregation. 4 The Latins , 
were the sheep, the Orientals the lambs — the opinion of Heaven 
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been signified — from a miracle there was no appeal.’ This mode of 
cutting the controversy may be subject to cavil, but it is much short- 
er, ana perhaps as certain as most others still in use. Whatever may 
be the case, the main point was gained — the rioters themselves were 
satisfied. Hands crossed in every direction — torches blazed in every 
hand — cries spread from mouth to mouth, and happy the man whose 
light was only four-and-twentieth in descent from the original phos- 
phorus. The archbishop now left the sepulchre in the Same undress 
m which he had entered, but had no sooner crossed the threshold 
than he was taken up in triumph by four stout papas, and carried ho- 
rizontally, in this state, upon their shoulders, brandishing his torches 
as he went along, to the great satisfaction and comfort of his people, 
until he reached his own sanctuary. This part of the ceremony we 
particularly admired ; it gave us new ideas on the triumph of religion ; 
and we could not help looking round to the governor, to see whether 
he was of our opinion also. He kept, however, his Mahommedan 
face with great propriety, and reserved, probably, his congratulations 
at their'iiutuai success for a private interview with the good archbi- 
shop. By this time the holy fire had been gradually dispersed over 
the whole of the building, and had even got as far as the Armenian 
ladies, who sat opposite. They drew back their white veils for an in- 
stant, kissed the tapers, and put up a prayer for thei%own orthodoxy. 
The noise still continued, prayers were heard with shrieks — blessings 
with cursings. Women crossed themselves, and waved the torches 
over their naked bosoms ; men were seen burning portions of their 
winding-sheet, so that they might die comfortablv, and sleep peace- 
ably after death, without any apprehension from tne visit of the vam- 
pire. The Turks, however, began at last to think that the Infidels 
had got quite enough of the miracle for one year ; and listening to no 
expostulation, again resumed their whips, and beat out the lingering 
enthusiasts before them. A new scene of disorder ensued ; screams 
and cries, supplications and resistance, were echoed from every side, 
and it was long before the Holy Sepulchre ceased to be one of the 
liveliest images of a place of strife and penalty, which eye or ear 
could present to the imagination.” 

Such are the scenes which pass in this church — disgraceful to the 
very name of Christianity, and a standing argument against its truth, 
in the minds of both Turks and J ews. 


The great thing in this world is not so much where we are, as in 
what direction we are moving. To reach the port of Heaven, we 
must sail sometimes with the wind, and then against it ; but we must 
sail, and not drift nor lie at anchor. 

False happiness renders men stern and proud, and that happiness 
is never communicated. True happiness renders them kind and sensi- 
ble, and that happiness is always shared. 

Liberty will not descend to a people ; a people must raise them- 
selves to liberty ; it is a blessing that must be earned before it can be 
enjoyed. 
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god' knows it all. 

In the dim recess of thy spirit’s chamber 
Is there some hidden gnef thou mayst not tell ? 

Let not thy heart forsake thee ; but remember 
His pitying eye who sees, and knows it well. ^ 

God knows it all ! 

And art thou tossed on billows of temptation, 

And wouldst do good, but evil oft prevails ? 

O think, amid the waves of tribulation. 

When earthlj^hopes, when earthly refuge fails — 
God knows it all ! 

And dost thou sin ? thy deed of shame concealing 
In some dark spot no human eye can see ; 

Then walk in pride, without one sigh revealing 
The deep remorse that should disquiet thee ? 

God knows it all ! 

Art thou oppressed and poor, and heavy-hearted, 

The heavens above thee in thick clouds arrayed, 

And well nigh crushed ; no earthly strength imparted. 
No friendly voice to say, “Be not afraid?” 

God knows it all! 

Art thou a mourner ? are thy tear-drops flowing 
For one too early lost to earth and thee ? 

The depths of grief no human spirit knowing, 

Which moan in secret, like the moaning sea ? 

God knows it all ! 

Dost thou look back upon a life of sinning ? 

Forward, and tremble for thy future lot ? 

There’s One who sees the end from the beginning ; 
Thy tear of penitence is unforgot. 

God knows it all ! 

Then go to God. Pour out thy heart before Him ; 

There is no grief thy Father cannot feel ; 

And let thy grateful songs of praise adore Him — 

To save, forgive, and every wound to heal. 

God knows it all ! God knows it all! 


CON'TIEiN’TMICN'T. 

Hard is that man’s lot, 
Bleak is his journey through this vale of tears, 
Whose heart is not made lighter, and whose eye 
Is brightened not by morning’s glorious ray, 
Wide glarfcing round ! 
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FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS. 


BY HON. CHARLES 800TT, A. M. 


' It has been suggested, by high authority, that the term Freemason 
was applied to Master Masons because they taught their art only to 
the freeborn ; and that, by constituting lodges in the places where 
they erected stately edifices, the great and wealthy, who were not 
architects nor artists, soon requested to be accepted as members of 
the Fraternity. Hence some derive the title of free and accepted 
Masons. But may we not, as speculative Masons, say, that we are 
called free and accepted for a more noble and glorious reason ? If 
we will examine into the true spirit of Masonry, and. properly reflect 
on its object and design, we shall discover the moral meaning of the 
term or appellation. No stone could be delivered on the Mount for 
acceptance and approval, before it was polished, marked, and number- 
ed. To make it ready for the builder’s use, its rough edges must be 
removed, its face made smooth, and its form so adjusted, that it would 
pass the test of the square. 1 

In speculative Masonry, the living stone, rude and imperfect by 
nature, should be divested of evil, in order that it may be fitted for 
the Masonic Temple. The thought is Biblical; for, until the soul 
shall have been duly prepared, it cannot be marked and numbered, or 
be regarded as freed of its state by nature, which is necessary to its 
acceptance in the sight of God. The Lord had respect unto Abel, 
and to his offering ; but unto Cain and his offering he had not respect. 
Cain did not acknowledge the necessity of a vicarious sacrifice, nor 
feel his need of atonement, by which alone he could be freed from sin ; 
but Abel, being impressed with his forlorn and destitute condition, 
when he brought his offering he added a sacrifice, acknowledging 
himself a sinner, and the efficacy of the blood, which was the seal of 
his righteousness. So his offerings were accepted, and those of Cain 
were rejected. And this was done by faith. 

If an apprentice serve his master faithfully, and follows in his work 
the plans and designs which are furnished to him, he shall be ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a Fellow Craft, and in due time be made a 
Master, free and accepted. Adam was endowed with a will perfectly 
free. He was enslaved by transgression, and yet retained his free 
agency, even in the bondage of his iniquity. w Whosoever commit- 
teth sm is the servant of sin, and shall receive the wages of it, which 
is death and from this servitude faith in God, and obedience to His 
word, will set him free. 44 1 know, saith the Lord, that ye are Abra- 
ham’s seed ; but ye seek to kill me , because my word hath no place in 


1 What great alterations are made in a rough ashlar bj the mallet and chisel ! 
With it are formed, by the intelligent man, the roost admirable pieces of architec- 
ture. And man, what is he when he first enters the world ? Imperfect, and yet a 
perfect work of God, out of which so much can be made by education and cultiva- 
tion. — Gfadick*. 

The perfect ashlar represents the mind of a man at the close of life, after a well- 
regulated career of piety and virtue, which can only be tried by the square of 
God’s word, and the compasses of an approving conscience.— Oliver. 
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you” He spoke to those whose corrupt affections and dark designs 
would not permit them to put any faith in the promise of their Lord 
and Master. They knew not his Word. It was the law of liberty. 
St. Paul says : “ The law is not made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for the un- 
holy and profane.”* In our spiritual life, we may be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption, yet in the body we must still die ; but if 
we follow our Great Slaster, we shall be exalted to the immortal bro- 
therhood of Him who is the’ resurrection and the life. Here is the 
glorious liberty of the children of God — a state in which corrupted 
and enslaved nature is freed and redeemed, acknowledged and accept- 
ed in presence of Heaven. 

The beautiful and intimate connection which subsists between the 
degree of Master Mason and that of Most Excellent Master,* seems to 
illustrate the character of a free and accepted Mason. The soul of 
man may be freed from sin even while on earth, but it cannot be 
finally accepted of God until after his death. At the rebuilding of 
the Lord’s house or temple, it is said that Masons acquired the name 
of accepted. The title of “ free and accepted” reminds us of that 
which is essential to the restoration of man to his first estate. A time 
shall surely come when our earthly labors shall cease, and we shall 
descend to our graves — when we shall have no more use for our 
aprons and implements of toil. When we fall beneath the blows of 
the spoiler, they will give out silent indications of the adjustment of 
the living stones, which will be found and prepared at the judgment 
for the completion of everlasting glory. The present life is prepara- 
tory to another. The earth is a checkered pavement and place of pro- 
bation. It is the scene of moral discipline, where the souls of men 
may be trained and educated for a higher degree of existence. Youths 
bear to manhood a relation somewhat similar to that which the pre- 
sent life may be considered to have to the future ; and so do the se- 
crets of the degree of Entered Apprentice, as compared with those of 
the Master’s degree, occupy, in some measure, the same relation as 
the “childhood of our immortality” does to the full-grown spirit 
which has been accepted of the Eternal Father. The condition of an 
apprenticed Mason is a state of preparation for the reception of future 
honors ; and so the life of a Christian is a state of preparation for 

* 1 Tim. i. 9. They who are born again by the spirit of Christ are no longer un- 
der the dominion of ignorance or lust, as the Gentiles ; nor under ceremonies and 
commandments written on stone, as the Jews ; they are gifted with the light and 
strength of the spirit of God, and their law is not a law without them, but within — 
not on tables of stone, but in the heart and in the soul. When St Paul says, “ the 
law is not made for a righteous man/’ it is in the sense of saying, the first axioms of 
science, the first rules of art, are not for the wise and skillful. Such guides are not 
for them, as the conscious and perceptible rules of their practice. Yet they may 
contravene the very least of them. The most cultivated reason must obey the ele- 
mentary laws of scientific truth. They are a rule to all. 

In many passages of Scripture, the contrast of the state of nature, and even of the 
Jews, with that of Christians, is an opposition of bondage and liberty ; as in this 
place, between “ the bondage of corruption” and “ the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God.” Speaking of the Jews, our Lord said : “ If the Son shall make yon 
free, ye shall be free indeed.” St. James calls the gospel the law of liberty. — 
Manning. 

* Candidates who are invested with the Most Excellent Master’s degree are said 
to be “ received and acknowledged” as such. — Mackey . 
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heaven, or of moral discipline, by which he shall work out 44 a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” “Light,” saith the 
Psalmist, 44 is sown for the righteous.” The righteous 44 shall shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of the Father.” The sons of God are 
the sons of light; for they have a knowledge of the Word, and are 
made acquainted with His power, which established in strength His 
house for ever. The Master of heaven and earth is their Abba Fa- 
ther, who adopts them here, and will accept them hereafter. Hear 
the words of St. John : 44 Beloved, now we are the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be ; but we know, that when 
He shall appear we shall ^e like him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 
Man is conscious of his *ti debasement and criminality by nature ; 
and there are voices of lamentation heard in the caverns of guilt, 
which bring glad tidings of good upon the dark mountains. Freema- 
sonry is all one work, beginning with the degree of Entered Appren- 
tice and carried on to that which fully develops its mysteries. What 
is the state of Christianity ? The whole Church is a new creation, 
rising up out of the old ; and the nations are waiting for the word of 
life and that secret grace which is to be found in the mystical body 
of their crucified Master. 

Free and accepted Masons are those who have been brought to a 
fullness of light, or that state of illumination which lightens the inner 
recesses of reason. The Jews say that the sacrifice of Abel was ac- 
cepted by a light or fire coming down from heaven ; by which they 
probably meant a stream of light from the Shekinah, or the glorious 
presence of God. When Moses offered his first great burnt-offering 
according to the law, the glory of the Lord appeared unto all the peo- 
ple. And there came out a fire from the Lora, and consumed (or ac- 
cepted) the burnt-offering upon the altar. Either the fire came out 
of the sanctuary, from the Holy of Holies, or from that glory which 
appeared unto them . 4 

And when Solomon consecrated the temple, the fire came down 
from heaven, and consumed the burnt-offerings and the sacrifices, and 
the glory of the Lord filled the house. And when the tabernacle was 
erected, and Aaron consecrated it, there was the same testimony of 
God’s presence then as at the consecration of the temple. The like 
miraculous token of God’s acceptance was shown when Elijah con- 
tested with the priests of Baal, and when David offered sacrifices on 
the threshing-floor of Araunah. The appearance of the Almighty in 
a flame of light admonished David where he should build the temple ; 
and when it was finished, the Lord appeared and accepted it, as a 
place worthy of His worshippers and His radiant presence. He is 
free, indeed, who is brought to a knowledge of God. 44 The truth 
shall make us free and by the light of the Lord’s countenance these 
temples of flesh may be accepted, and become holy dwelling-places 
for His Ineffable Spirit. 

Is has been observed that the mode of preparing a candidate for 
initiation is regulated by a general law. He must pass a certain 
ordeal. All must travel the same way in search of light. The osten- 


« A beam of glory. This beam shone upon Abel and his sacrifice, and is thought 
by some to have been the moving cause of Cain’s envy. — Oliver. 
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sible reasons assigned for our peculiar preparation will be found in 
the first degree. While the candidate, in the early stages of instruc- 
tion, is directed to the manner of laying the corner-stone of Solomon’s 
temple,* as well as the manner of its construction, he is taught certain 
principles of moral science ; and while he is led to contemplate the 
glory of that temple, he will ponder on its destruction. In laying the 
foundation or corner-stone of Masonic edifices, churches, or other pub- 
lic buildings, it is usual to make some valuable and interesting depo- 
sits in or beneath the stone, so that they may be preserved for the 
discovery and information of other generations. If any of the houses 
should be destroyed, their rubbish in somerfter age may be removed, 
and some relics of history* science, and art mind, of importance to the 
Craft and the world. There is a house appointed for all living, and 
it is oblong. The grave is a place of darkness. The hand of the 
Lord laid its foundation for a violation of His law, and made it a mo- 
nument of sin. But the grave shall be despoiled ; and wonderful and 
mighty shall be the discovery at the last day. The earth is sown with 
• holy treasures for the kingdom of the resurrection. 


MASONRY IN’ PORTLAND, ME. 


ookxuhicatxd bt bko. x. x. dbax, or bobtoh. 

One of the earliest lodges chartered by the St. Andrew’s Grand 
Lodge of Boston was located in Falmouth, Me. That same lodge is 
now the Portland Lodge, the former pro-revolutionary town of Fal- 
mouth having been divided, and three towns being formed of the 
parts. This old lodge has been doing good and prospering nearly a 
century, and yet its age evinces no signs of decrepitude nor infirmity. 
About the commencement of the present century several brethren, 
leaving the parent lodge, united in forming another lodge and gave it 
the name of Ancient Landmark. In more recent years, still another 
lodge has been formed which bears the appropriate name of Atlantic. 
Over these lodges Bros. King, Phillips, and Fox preside as Masters, 
all of whom are in the prime of life and much esteemed as high-mind- 
ed and moral citizens, lovers of Masonry, and adorning their high and 
honorable positions ; each one seems to take pride m being a good 
workman and in advancing the bfcst interests of the order, aided by 
intelligent wardens and deacons. Among the Grand Officers with 
whom a visiting Mason would be likely to become acquainted, are 
brethren Freeman Bradford, Wm. P. Preble, Ira Berry, and Dr 
Dodge, the latter of whom is actively engaged in writing the history 
of the oldest lodge. Accessions to each lodge are frequent, and the 
growth of the Order is rapid. The present position of the institution 
in this beautiful metropolis gives promise of long and large usefulness 
and prosperity. The halls used by the Lodges, by the Chapter, and 
by the Grand Lodge, are convenient and ample in number and size, 
and are all richly but not gaudily furnished. 

* The first stone in the foundation of any magnificent building is called the corner- 
stone, and is laid in the north-east generally, with solemn and appropriate ceremo- 
nies. — Oliver. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS AND SPEECHES 

HAD AND DELIVERED AT TOT 

CTHICA.GrO MASONIC CONGRESS. 

REPOSTED BT RRO. J. T. BRESKAK. 


Upon the evening of September 13th, according to announcement made in the 
General Grand Chapter, the first North American Masonic Congress convened at 
7 o'clock in the large hall of the Chioago Masonic Temple. 

Bro. Finlay M. Kino, of New York, was elected President, and Bro. Rob. Morris, 
of Ky n Secretary. It being ascertained that but eleven Grand Lodges had author- 
ised delegates to act in their behalf, on motion, the other delegates present were 
allowed to take part in the proceedings as advisory members. 

The business was opened by a call for the appointment by the President of a 
Committee to draft Articles of Association and an Address to the Grand Lodges of 
North America. 

Bros. A. G. Mackey, of 8. C. ; A. C. Pierson, of Minnesota ; P. C. Tucker, of Vt ; 
John L. Lewis, Jr., of New York ; and Cyril Pearl, of Maine, were thereupon ap- 
pointed such Committee. And there being no further business before the Conven- 
tion, it adjourned to meet again on the following evening, at the same hour. 

7 P. m., Sept 14th, 1859. 

The second session of the Convention to form and adopt Articles of Association 
for a Congress of Freemasons, as represented by the Grand Lodges of North Ame- 
rica, convened. 

The President, Finlay M. Kino, of New York, having taken the chair, it was re- 
solved that Bro. Risk, of La., officiate in the room of Bro. Morris, of Ky., as Sec- 
retary, the latter being absent 

On motion of Bro. L. E. Barber, of Ark., it was resolved to appoint two Vice 
Presidents, and Bros. Abner B. Thompson, of Maine, and J. Q. A. Fellows, of La., 
were appointed, and invited by the President to seats upon his right and left re- 
spectively. 

An Assistant-Secretary being proposed, and Bro. O’Sullivan, of Mo., nominated, 
he declined. 

Bro. Mackey, of S. C., moved the appointment of a Treasurer, as a collection 
would have to be taken up ; pending the adoption of whioh motion, Bro. S. A. M. 
Wood, of Ala., was appointed Assistant-Secretary. 

Bro. Mackey’s motion being adopted, Bro. L. Lusk, of HI., was appointed Trea- 
surer. 

On motion of Bro. Hillter, of Miss., the reading of the minutes of preceding 
meeting was dispensed with ; and 

Bro. Tucker, of Yt, moved that the report of the Committee appointed to draft 
Articles of Confederation be received. 

Bro. Pierson, from the Committee, proceeded with the reading $ and upon its 
completion, the report was, on motion, accepted. 

Bro. Abner B. Thompson having objected to the day of meeting of the proposed 
Congress, and having offered to substitute Friday instead of Tuesday, Bro. Pike, of 
Ark., said he objected to the title of the proposed Association. He believed it was 
proposed to name it the North American Masonic Congress. Such a title was open 
to great objection, from danger of having this Association conftised with other bo- 
dies who might organize at a future day and claim this title. He did not believe 
any Grand Lodge would adopt anything that did not prooeed from a body of Grand 
Lodges of Freemasons. He proposed to change the title to have it therefore read, 
“ A Congress of the Grand Lodges of Masons of North Amerioa.” 

Bro. Mackey said he thought there was no necessity for the change. The Com- 
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mittee had been extremely cautious to so &shion the language objected to, as well as 
all other portions of the articles submitted, that no loophole for that monster pre- 
rogative so much dreaded by Grand Lodges should creep in. The annals of Ma- 
sonry could show that the term *• Masonic Congress” was not new. He quoted the 
earliest — the Convention at York, under Prince Edwin. The object of the Committee 
in 60 naming the proposed Association was, that at some future day historians 
might refer to its meetings by this simple title, and speak of the doings of the Ma- 
sonic Congress of Chicago or elsewhere ; and yet ail would understand what body 
was so referred to. He would suggest that the title was brief, and no such danger 
as the brother from Arkansas feared could ensue from its adoption. 

Bro. Pike persisted in his objection to the title. He deduced the Congress o. 
Wilbelmsbad, as having admitted and invited to its meeting Caglioetro, a charlatan 
and quack, and Mesmer, no Mason, but a mere inventor of some style of mesmer- 
ism or mesmeric influence somewhat popular at the time. He facetiously desired 
that if the brethren of the Committee, Bros. Mackey and Pierson — men so much 
younger than himself— would be governed by his wishes, in his proposed change 
of title, no danger of confusion or dissatisfaction would at any future day attend It 
He could not withdraw his motion, but must persist in having it put to the sense of 
the assembly. 

Bro. Hillyer objected to the words immediately preceding those objected to by 
Bro. Pike. “ We ordain and establish this Constitution” was not a suitable style of 
expression for a body neither ordained nor established as yet itself! This docu- 
ment was not a Constitution, but simply Articles of Association. He proposed to 
substitute the words : 14 We propose that under the following Articles of Associa- 
tion there be formed a Congress of the Grand Lodges of Masons of North America.” 

Before the adoption of this proposition, the Committee who drafted the report 
begged leave to deliberate. After a few moments deliberation, they adopted the 
change of language proposed by Bro. Hillyer ; and Bro. Pike offered to accept it 
as an amendment to his own proposed change of title. 

Bro. Tucker objected to mingling the objections of Bro. Pike with the accepted 
amendment of Bro. Hillyer. He did not think hostility would extend outside of 
the Convention to the mere title of the proposed Association. 

It was explained that Bro. Pike’s objection was involved in the proposed objec- 
tion of Bro. Hillyer ; when, upon the call for the question— 

Bro. Lewis, of New York, said that he desired more of good feeling and kind- 
ness to flow out of this proposed Association than anything of a wordy character or 
mere verbal objection. The object of the Association was to call together the lite- 
rary wisdom of the Order, not quibblers about law or fashioners of jurisprudence. 
The Congress of the United States was once called the Continental Congress, and 
he would have this so called if any change in the title was needed. The words, 
“ North American Congress of Freemasons,” covered all the ground the Committee 
expected to cover. By no means was it supposed or supposable that any other rite 
but that known as the York Rite was to be recognized. Caution in this respect had 
been the main object of the Committee. Not to offend the Grand Lodges of the 
United States had been their principal object ; and no man had more respect for 
his Grand Lodge than was entertained by him for his. He insisted that the title be 
retained, and the words “ North Amerioan Congress” remain intact This title was 
the result of hours of discussion on the part of the Committee ; and for himself he 
should be proud hereafter to point to the body as the Congress of Freemasons of 
North America, whenever and wherever it might assemble ; and he was free to be- 
lieve more honor would be paid it than has been awarded to any masonic body 
that has ever met 

The Chair proceeded to put the motion of Bro. Pike, when 

Bro. Buist, of S. C., inquired whether the advisory members should have some- 
thing to say. 
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Bra Mackey believed the occasion too solemn a one to be allowed to pass 
so slightingly. The members present, as members all of Grand Lodges, had influ- 
ence in their respective bodies, and that influence would be exerted for or against 
thin matter as they voted here for or against the adoption of the report If the 
whole eleven Grand Lodges who were authorized to act in this matter did so, there 
were many others which it would be the pleasure of the Convention and of those 
eleven to conciliate ; and if opposition was to be met, better meet it here than 
elsewhere. He therefore hoped that every Mason present would be permitted to 
express his opinion. He did not desire a Congress to be originated in so insignifi- 
cant a way as by the votes of eleven out of thirty-seven Grand Lodges. 

Bro. French, of D. of C., did not know what position he occupied in this matter. 
He was the proxy of the Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia. He wished to 
advocate the project He did not doubt but his Grand Lodge would join the con- 
federation, but he could not vote in favor of it He did not regard Bro. Pox’s ob- 
jection as worth anything. 

Bro. Ramsey, of S. C., called for the vote by States. 

Bro. Morris explained that he could not vote, for the same reason expressed by 
Bro. French, namely, that he was not authorized to do so. 

Bro. Hillter considered that all could vote. 

Bro. Thompson believed that it was Bro. Mackey’s desire to have the co-opera- 
tion of all the Grand Lodges ; and upon his motion to that effect, each State having 
but one vote, the roll was called, and the proposition to change the title rejected. 

Bro. Hpllyxr occupied some moments in explaining to the Convention his rea- 
sons for not voting for his State. He believed that Mississippi would adopt the 
Articles of Association. He promised to do all in his power to bring about such a 
result ; but he could not vote, for the reason expressed by other brethren present 

Upon motion, the Articles of Confederation were then read by Bro. (Secretary) 
Risk. 

Bro. Lewis substituted the word “ do” for will,” to precede the word “ adopt” 
Other amendments of phraseology were adopted as the Articles were read ; Bro. 
Hillter moving nearly all that were made. 

The reading and correction was interrupted by a motion from Bro. Morris, that 
the Convention adjourn until Saturday evening, at 7 o’clock, which, upon being 
put was lost 

The corrections having all been made to the satisfaction of the Convention ; on 
motion of Bro. Fellows to adopt the Articles as read — 

Bra Magket stated that he wished it distinctly understood that invitation was 
extended to all to join in the movement contemplated by the Convention, and that 
a permanent Committee, to be appointed by this Convention, should address circu- 
lars to all the Grand Lodges, requesting them to join the contemplated organiza- 
tion. 

The Chairman then proceeded to put the motion for the adoption of the Articles, 
as read and amended, when he was interrupted by Bro. Neil of Texas, who craved 
permission to give his views upon the subject, whioh was granted. 

The Brother then proceeded to state that he was unwilling that the vote of his 
State should be recorded to the negative of the business about being closed by this 
Convention, without the reasons for that negative being fully understood. He then 
stated in brief terms the history of the Fraternity in Texas — how adverse to change 
in the system of government as at present organized his Grand Lodge was — how 
great an antipathy to the passage of any prerogative or power out of its hands into 
the hands of any other body was felt by it This meditated organization evidently 
pointed at the possession of some power not now felly expressed ; and to guard 
against such possession, he felt the adoption of the resolution he held in his hand 
would be absolutely necessary. The Brother proceeded to read his resolution, 
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when he was interrupted by Bro. Morris, asking leave to say ten words. Leave 
being granted, be in the most solemn manner said that in ten minutes he would, in 
the next room, commence his lecture, exemplifying “ the Webb work.” 

This annunciation having produoed no response, Bro. Neil then read his resolu- 
tion, embodying the ideas expressed in his explanation to the Convention, and 
binding the meditated Congress to the repudiation of any power, present or to 
come, which was not fully expressed in the Articles of Association now about to 
be put to vote. 

Bro. Tucker denied emphatically, as one of the Committee who framed the Arti 
cles of Association, that the proposed Congress sought for power. Their object 
was one foreign to any such assumption. To call from the length and breadth of 
the States of North America brethren able and willing to impart views, historical, 
critical, and general, bearing upon the prosperity of the Fraternity, its progress 
and success in the known objects of the Order, was the object of this organization ; 
to enable once in every three years the brethren to meet together as the acknowl- 
edged delegates of the Grand bodies whose members they were, and in a Congress 
of such delegates impart their views and opinions : this could not be done in any 
other way. The expenses attending the journeying from distant points of this vast 
country to the place appointed would be greater than individuals would feel able 
to bear ; and of course it was expected the bodies sending delegates would in all 
cases meet such expenses out of the contingent fund of their respective treasuries. 

Bro. Mackey followed Bro. Tucker in his forcible style of expression ; and upon 
motion to embody Bro, Neil’s resolution in the Artioles of the Association, 

Bro. Reynolds, of 111., said be bad a few ^ords to say, which he might as well 
express now as later in the proceedings. He was authorised by his Grand Lodge 
to oppose the adoption of the objeet of the Convention in every shape. He be- 
lieved that the Grand Lodges, as now organized, were fully equal to any emergency 
of privilege or duty. He was perfectly satisfied they could continue to administer 
the law hereafter as they had done heretofore. A Masonic Congress would be the 
fosterer of appeal from decision of the Grand Lodges, and thus encourage litigation 
and consequent discord. He alluded to the New York difficulties, as an evidence 
of the effect upon the Fraternity of internal disoord, and wound up his rather im- 
passioned address by stating that himself and the Illinois delegation washed their 
hands of the proceedings of the Convention. 

Bro, Pearl, of Maine, responded. He desired earnestly to express his thanks to 
the Committee for the courteous manner in which they recognized his long-contin- 
ued efforts to establish such an organization as that now proposed. Having early 
initiated the movement in his Grand Lodge, he never faltered in the conviction 
that the Grand Lodges of North America should at length see the necessity for it ; 
and the hearty action of this Convention plainly showed that there was struggling 
in the hearts of our most intelligent brethren a conviction that such an organiza- 
tion was required. He believed that Masonry had a mission upon earth. He was 
convinced that in the long years of its existence, its descents and ascents in the es- 
timation of the enlightened of mankind, a mission for it was recognized second only 
to that of the Christian religion itself. One fact had struck him very forcibly, and 
it was, that in the resistance to this movement during the last twenty-five years no 
new features of objection had been advanced. The same objections which obtained 
when Henry Clay, in the Grand Lodge of Kentucky, sought to initiate this organi- 
zation twenty-five years ago, were yet the sole objections that apparently eould be 
brought against it ; and he rejoiced in the progress made, although so slow, since 
then, and in the spirit of conciliation now displayed by those who acknowledge 
they are not as yet ready to go into it* Neither Texas nor Illinois need fear the fu- 
ture of this organization ; and he hoped heartily, nay heseeched, that the Brother 
from Texas would not press his proposed resolution. The language of it betrayed 
distrust in the good faith of the Convention and of the organization to be its result 
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It bound the proposed Congress not to do things it never contemplated doing, and 
for which it could not, if it so desired, be organized. 

Bro. Neil proposed to insert his resolution in the 8th Article of Confederation, 
instead of, as he at first proposed, appending it to the Articles as an additional sec- 
tion or clause. 

Bro. Bunrr believed the introduction unnecessary. He proposed that the Arti- 
cles of Confederation be first adopted, and subsequently have the resolution of Bro. 
Neil put, as an independent proposition. 

This proposition was adopted, and the vote to adopt the Articles of Confederacy 
put by States. The result was as follows : 8 yeas, 1 nay, 1 declined to vote. 

Upon motion of Bro. Mackey, it was resolved to elect a Secretary for the organi- 
zation, and Bro. Samuel 6. Risk was forthwith elected. 

It was then proposed to appoint a committee of seven to compose the Permanent 
Committee of the organization. This was amended by the proposition that four 
more brethren be added by the Chairman of the Convention to the Committee who 
had drafted the address and Articles of Confederation ; and upon motion of Bro. 
Hbaly, of D. C., this amended proposition was adopted. 

Bro. Buist proposed that the thanks of the Convention be tendered to Bro. Kino, 
the able Chairman, for the satisfactory and courteous manner at all times displayed- 
by him while filling the onerous position he occupied. The proposition was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Bro. Neil then read his resolution as he had amended it ; when, on motion to 
adopt it — 

Bro. Tucker said he believed Texas was captious, if not stubborn. The language 
of the resolution as amended was as offensive to the Convention as to the brethren 
who had composed the Articles of Association. These Articles say that no power 
will be assumed by this body which is now the prerogative of the governing bodies 
of Freemasons in the United States ; and yet the resolution desires them in more 
forcible language to reiterate the assertion. The resolution was totally unneces- 
sary. The Convention as a body was fully satisfied with the Articles, as adopted. 
They covered all the ground neoessary to cover. He could not believe that Texas, 
as a Grand Lodge, was afraid of losing, through the organization of this body, any 
of her well-established prerogatives. There were noble and strong men in that 
Grand Lodge, and they would look upon the adoption of the Brother’s resolution, 
in addition to the adoption of the Articles of Association, as a superfluous and un- 
necessary work. 

Bro. Mackey did not wish to weary the patience of the Convention. He knew 
his State would stand up for the Congress and its present Articles ; but should the 
resolution of Bro. Neil be adopted, he would feel in duty bound to oppose the 
whole organization. 

Bro. Neil deprecated Bro. Mackey’s decision. He desired nothing but to have 
his resolution placed upon record. He did not care whether It was adopted or re- 
jected, but he did desire the world to know, that in view of the fiiture assumption 
of this Congress, he had early recorded his opinion and his fears. 

Bro. Lewis proposed that the resolution be recorded, but, that the Convention 
deeming it unnecessary, rejected it. Such a record he believed would satisfy both 
sides. This proposition was adopted. 

The Chairman then announced the additional members of the permanent Com- 
nittee. They are : Bros. W. D. Healy, of D. C. *, G. M. Hillyer, of Miss. ; — Mc- 
Clelland, of Mass. ; and — Frizzell, of Tenn. 

On motion of Bro. Mackey, the proceedings of the Convention were ordered to 
be printed, and copies distributed among the members ; and the Convention there- 
upon adjourned sine die. 

The Articles of Association as adopted, the Address of the Congress to the G. 
Lodges of America, and Proceedings of G. G. Chapter, will appear in our Nov. No, 
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GRAND LODGE OF MISSISSIPPI. 

The Grand Lodge of Mississippi held its annual communication at Jackson, on 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th of January, in the present year— Bra Wm. Cothran, Grand 
Master, presiding. Our brethren of Mississippi are no laggards in the work of Ma- 
sonry ; and hence a great deal of very effective business, of both local and general 
interest, was transacted. A brief detail of the most important items of the latter 
will, we doubt not, be acceptable to the readers of our Magazine. The address of 
the Grand Master was an eminently practical paper, in which he presented the 
most important topics of the day for the deliberation of the Grand Lodge. 

PROXY INSTALLATIONS. 

Notwithstanding that the Regulations of 1721 give the sanction of their authority 
to the usage of installing absent officers by proxy, there can be no doubt, from a 
consideration of the nature of the installation charge, that it is, to use the hackney- 
ed phrase, “ a custom more honored in the breach than in the observance and 
Grand Master Cothran very wisely, as we think, condemns it in the following lan- 
guage : 

“ I desire to bring to your attention what I conceive to be an evil, and a glaring 
one, both in the Grand and Subordinate Lodges : that is, the practice of installing 
officers by proxy. Much reflection on the subject has convinced me that it is an in- 
novation, useless if not dangerous, and should be promptly discontinued. The 
charges to elected officers, when they present themselves for installation, are per- 
sonal. They impose obligations ; they accompany the conferring of trusts ; their 
reception implies assent and submission thereto, and the undertaking of such trusts 
in conformity therewith. 

“ How can a man make an official vow, obligation, or promise for another ? Is 
it, when thus made, binding on the latter? If so, it can be as well communicated 
by letter or telegraph, as to go through the simple and idle form : pro- 

mise as proxy for C. D., that he will do thus and so.’ The duty is a personal one ; 
the obligation is personal ; so are the trust and responsibility. The Lodge, Grand 
or Subordinate, relies on the individual elected to perform the duty, and on none 
other. If a proxy can promise, let a proxy perform the duty. 

“ The true plan is never to instal, except the person to be installed be present. 
If the officer elect be absent, let the old officer hold over until the former can be 
personally charged and inducted into office, either by the regular installing officer 
or by some proper party duly authorized. I hope to see a regulation to this effect 
made and enforced.” 

A GENERAL GRAND LODGE. 

The Grand Master does not express a favorable opinion of the proposed scheme 
of a General Grand Lodge, but suggests the appointment of certain brethren to be 
present at the intended conference in Chicago, 44 to express there the views Missis- 
sippi entertains, and to report to this body next January the proceedings of such 
conference and the conclusions arrived at ; giving them, however, no power what- 
ever to bind the Grand Lodge to any action.” The suggestions of the Grand Mas- 
ter were followed, and a resolution was adopted by the Grand Lodge, appointing 
the representatives of the Grand Chapter to the General Grand Chapter dele- 
gates of the Grand Lodge, for the purposes of conference with the delegates of other 
Grand Lodges, but without authority to bind the Grand Lodge of Mississippi. 

GEN. JOHN A. QUITMAN. 

A deserved tribute was paid to the memory of our illustrious brother, Quitman, 
in the following language, which was subsequently adopted as the sentiment of the 
Grand Lodge, and ordered to be sent to his family : 

44 Past Grand Master Quitman’s career as a Mason was an extended mid a signifi- 
cant one. He was initiated in or prior to 1823 ; having been chosen in the year 
following, Junior Grand Warden. For fifteen years he presided over the Craft in 
Mississippi ; twelve years of that service having been uninterrupted. He finally 
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retired from the Grand Mastership in 1847, but not to lose his interest in active ma- 
sonic labors. Masonry was ever near and dear to him ; no appeal was made to 
him in vain ; no hour did he pass without being keenly alive to the obligations 
resting upon him, and an earnest attempt to be true to them. He was truly a sin- 
cere man ; what he advocated, he did it with all his might ; what he condemned, 
he did it not in whispers. His masonic brethren knew bis worth, and the rarely 
conferred honor of Sovereign Inspector General of the 33d of the Southern Juris- 
diction (Scotch Hite) became his. It could not have fallen upon a worthier recipi- 
ent He was buried with masonic honors ; a brother Past Grand Master of this ju- 
risdiction leading in the solemn ceremonies, while a whole community was gathered 
around his grave, sorrowing and tearful.” 

The mention of his admission to the thirty-third degree reminds us of an interest- 
ing event connected with the masonic career of Bro. Quitman. When in the year 
1854 a union took place between the Scottish Rite Masons of Louisiana and the Su- 
preme Council fbr the Southern Jurisdiction, the present editor of this Magazine re- 
paired to Hew Orleans, as the authorized envoy of the Supreme Council, to re- 
ceive the vows of fidelity and allegiance from our French brethren who had long 
been acting in defiance of the constituted authorities of the rite in this country, but 
who, convinced of their error, were willing with true manliness and masonic truth- 
fulness to retrace their steps. On that occasion we had the pleasure of meeting 
Gen. Quitman, who was then in the Crescent City, engaged in some important poli- 
tical matters. These, however, he at once, upon our request, laid aside, to join 
with us in the holy mission of restoring peace. He was present when the Grand 
Commander’s sword and the banner of the old Louisiana Supreme Council were 
surrendered as a symbol of its permanent dissolution ; and none who were present 
will ever forget the noble burst of eloquence with which they were greeted when 
our departed brother delivered his congratulatory address, replete with the kind- 
est sentiments of charity and brotherly love. Many addresses, and good ones too, 
were made on that occasion ; but Quitman’s was, by general consent, considered as 
the speech of the day. 

EDUCATION. 

The important subject of education engaged the attention of the Grand Lodge. 
A committee was appointed, of which Bro. Giles M. Hillyer was chairman, and a 
report was made and adopted, which proposed the most feasible and unobjection- 
able plan for devoting the surplus revenue of the Grand Lodge to educational pur- 
poses with which we have ever met Two modes have heretofore been pursued by 
various Grand Lodges to enlist the services of Masonry in the important cause of 
education. The one is to divide the surplus funds among the subordinate lodges, 
and permit each to encourage the cause of education in its own way ; the other is 
to direct all the revenue of the Grand Lodge that can be spared to the erection and 
endowment of masonic schools and colleges. Both methods have been found emi- 
nently unsuccessful. The first is simply a frittering away of money in small sums, 
without any eventual benefit The second, wherever it has been adopted, has ter- 
minated in failure. The most experienced members of the fraternity have now 
come to the conclusion that Grand Lodges are not the right sort of bodies to man- 
age colleges and to direct the thousand details of literary and financial business 
which are necessary to a successful consummation. The plan proposed by Bro. 
Hilltxr, and adopted by the Grand Lodge of Mississippi, is free from all these ob- 
jections, and indeed presents itself in so hopeful and practical a form, that we would 
gladly see every Grand Lodge in the Union adopting the same scheme. It is as 
follows : 

“ That five trustees be selected, to be called the Trustees of tho Educational 
Fund, to hold their office for one year, and until their successors are chosen. 

“ That any surplus in the treasury, over and above the sum of $500, be each year 
paid over to said trustees, whose duty it shall be to immediately invest the said 
mnd in such securities or in such manner as they shall deem entirely secure, and 
yielding such income and interest os may be most satisfactory and advantageous. 
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The interest of snch fond to be added each year to the principal, until the whole 
shall amount to $6000. Ab soon as this end is attained, the entire interest and in- 
come of each fund shall be devoted to the education of at least -five Indigent orphan 
children of Masons : such recipients of this fund to be chosen with regard to merit, 
necessity, and locality, and also with a view, if possible, to the eventual return of 
this aid by these recipients, in themselves advancing to the utmost of their ability 
the cause of education. 

“It shall be the duty of the said trustees to make a fall report to the Grand: 
Lodge, at each annual communication, of the amount of such fand, principal and 
interest, and its mode of investment ; also the names of the recipients of the bene- 
fits of the fand, their locality, and such other circumstances connected with such in- 
vestment and distribution as they shall deem necessary to plaoe this Grand Lodge 
in possession of fall information on the subject 77 

RESTORATION FROM EXPULSION. 

The most important subject of masonic law which was brought to the attention 
of the Grand Lodge during its session was that of the restoration of expelled Ma- 
sons. It is well known that a very large majority of masonic writers in this coun- 
try oontend that when the Grand Lodge restores a Mason who had been expelled 
by his lodge, such restoration can only be to the rights and privileges of Masonry, 
and not to membership in his lodge. There is. however, a small but very respect- 
able number of jurists who hold a contrary opinion, and who contend that when a 
Grand Lodge is satisfied that the sentence of expulsion by a subordinate lodge has 
been unjustly inflicted, and that the party expelled was not guilty of the crime al- 
leged against him, it may not only restore him to the rights and privileges of Ma- 
sonry, but also to membership in his lodge. In one word, that it can. under such 
circumstances, declare the sentence of expulsion thus wrongly imposed to be utter- 
ly null and void in all its parts, and place the aggrieved brother precisely in the 
status which he occupied before his trial and condemnation. These conflicting 
views on a very important subject of masonic law are thus dividing the masonic 
jurists of the present day— in the olden time there was but one opinion— and the 
subject has been discussed in the Grand Lodge of Mississippi with much learning. 
On amendment to the Constitution, proposed in 1858, a committee had been ap- 
pointed ; and at the present session two reports were read, one from the minority 
and the other from the minority. The former takes the unpopular, but what we 
cannot help believe to be the true ground, that the Grand Lodge possesses the 
power of complete restoration to membership as well as to the Order. This report 
is from the pen of Bro. Hilltxr. The minority report, which was written by Bro. 
Gray, contends for the converse of this proposition, and asserts that the Grand 
Lodge may restore to the Order, but not to membership. We have always thought 
tiris last a monstrous proposition, at war with every principle of equity and justice ; 
and we have been surprised to find so many good and intelligent men defending it 
We trust, however, that under the blows of such antagonists as Hillyer, it will not 
long survive. We wish we had room for the whole report of Bro. Hilltkr, which 
is just such a tissue of close, logical reasoning as might be expected from his pen. 
We give, however, the gist of his argument in a single paragraph. The authorities 
with which he supports it, and the arguments with which he opposes the contrary 
doctrine, we must reluctantly omit : 

“ The great argument in support of our position is, that, in some cases at least, 
such a complete restoration would be but simple justice, while the present incom- 
plete restoration — this half-way reversal, this shadow and not substance — would be 
rank and flagrant wrong. If there are any such cases ; if any such ever have oc- 
curred, or are at all likely to occur ; nay, if a single such case is even possible to 
occur, then the Grand Lodge, whose first constitutional duty is to hear appeals, re- 
dress grievances, and remove complaints from subordinate lodges, ought to possess 
the discretionary power asked for. Is such a case never likely to occur ? Do 
lodges never err ? never violate the rules of trial ? never decide upon one-sided 
statements ? Do they never fail in comprehending testimony ? Have they never 
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found — are they to infallible that they never will find— a brother guilty who is in* 
nooent? None will contend for each infallibility. Masons are men. Prejudice 
and passion, forgetfulness of rule and dimness of judgment, may darken the lodge 
room. This very right of appeal to the Grand Lodge ; this power of reversal and 
abrogation ; this laying down of strict rales for conduct of trials ; this annual ex- 
amination of appeal cases ; the occasional reversals and restorations which our 
printed proceedings exhibit— all prove the liability of lodges to err. Such a case, 
then, as we above spoke of can oocur. The possibility of its occurrence, we there- 
fore argue, is proof that the appellate authority should Jiave the power, in its dis- 
cretion, to make the effects of the reversal as complete as those of the sentence. 
The reparation should be as full os the injury— the restoration as entire as the ex- 
cision.’’ 


The subject was laid over until the next annual communication. We trust that 
tiie theory thus ably defended by Bro. Hillyer will then be incorporated into the 
Constitution of Mississippi, and that there, at least, no lodge will be permitted, 
without redress, to inflict the most grievous wrong on a brother, and that the maxim 
of the law will be there vindicated, that where there is a wrong , there is a remedy. 


JEHOVAH. 

Baskage, in his M Jewish Antiquities,” has some curious speculations on the name 
of Goo, which, as the book is not generally accessible, will be worth transcribing. 
They show with what abundant mystery the Word has in all systems been enve- 
loped: 

u The letter jod in JEHOVAH is one of those things which eye has not seen, but 
which has been concealed from all mankind. Its essence and nature are incompre- 
hensible ; it is not lawfiil so much as to meditate upon it Man may lawfully re- 
volve his thoughts from one end of the heavens to the other, but he cannot ap- 
proach that inaccessible light that primitive existence, contained in the letter jod. 
And indeed the Masters call the letter Thought, or Idea, and prescribe no bounds 
to its efficacy. It was this letter which, flowing from the primitive Light, gave 
being to the Emanations ; it wearied itself by the way, but assumed new vigor by 
the assistance of the letter H, {heth } ) which makes the second letter of the Ineffable 
Name. The other letters have also their mysteries. The last H discovers the unity 
of a God and Creator ; and upon this letter that grand truth is built. But four 
great rivers issue from this Unity : the four Majesties of God, which the Jews call 
Shekmal. The whole name Jehovah includes in it all things in general : and there- 
fore he that pronounces it, puts the whole world into his mouth and all the crea- 
tures that compose it. 

“ The man that pronounces the name of the Lord, moves the heavens and earth 
in proportion as he moves his lips and tongue. The angels feel the motion of the 
universe, and are astonished, and ask one another, Whence comes this concussion 
of the world T It is answered, that the impious N has moved his lips in pronoun- 
cing the Ineffable Name. At the same time an indictment is drawn up against this 
wretch, all the sins he has committed are numbered, and he rarely escapes condem- 
nation.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Basnage has taken these wonderful matters 
out of the Talmud, where a thousand more like them may be found. 


THE -ASHLAR. 

Bro. Alltn Weston has resumed the editorial charge of the Ashlar, and promises 
improvements in the appearance and character of the work. Bro. Weston, during 
his previous career, was favorably distinguished among our masonic editors for his 
ability and courtesy. He promises several improvements in the future volumes of 
the Ashlar. 
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STATISTICS. 

Bbo. Daxikl, the Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Mississippi, has. with 
great industry, collected from the published proceedings of thirty-eight Grand 
Lodges, including that of Canada, a very interesting amount of statistical informa- 
tion, which he has thrown into a tabular form. From this we borrow a few foots 
that will be interesting to our readers. The number of lodges in the United States 
and Canada is 4571. of which 4068 return an aggregate of 194,918 members, so that, 
estimating the number of members in the 503 lodges which made no returns at 
about 6000, which is a very moderate computation, we shall have not less than 
200,000 Masons in the United States and Canada. There are no data by which we 
can estimate the unaffiliated Masons, but we fear that they do not amount to lees 
than 25,000, and, notwithstanding all the stringent efforts that have been made to 
diminish the number, it seems that these drones in the hive of Masonry are increas- 
ing ; for, while the table shows that there have been 8279 dimissions during the 
year, there have been only 4802 affiliations, so that 3477 Masons left their lodges 
never to return. But the ranks of the Order have been rapidly filled by new re- 
oruits, for, during the year, there were no less than 25,691 initiations, so that, put- 
ting these and the affiliations against the dimissions, deaths, suspensions, and expul- 
sions, we find that in twelve months the Order has actually gained 17,150 members 
— an astonishing increase, considering the exclusive and non-proselyting principles 
of the institution. 

From this table we may also collect some other curious information. We find 
that the average membership of the lodges in the United States is a little over for- 
ty-seven. The lodges of Pennsylvania and Rhode Island are more populous than 
those of any other jurisdiction, there being an average of seventy-three members in 
each ; next to these, come Massachusetts, with an average of 69 members, and 
Georgia, with 65 ; below these, in lodge population, are Michigan, with 59 ; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with 56 ; New York, with 55 ; Delaware, with 61 ; and Maryland 
and Tennessee, with 50 each ; then we have New Jersey, with 48 members in each 
lodge ; North Carolina and Connecticut, with 46 ; Texas, with 44 ; Maine, with 42 ; 
and New Hampshire and Louisiana, with 41 ; next, we find Missouri, with 39 ; Flo- 
rida and Mississippi, with 38 ; Kentucky, California, Virginia, and Illinois, with 37 ; 
South Carolina, with 36 ; and Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Alabama, with 33 ; in 
Arkansas, the average membership is 29 ; in Washington Territory, 25 ; in Nebras- 
ka, 23 ; while Oregon terminates the list, with only an average of 20 members in 
each of the 24 lodges of that jurisdiction. 

The most populous jurisdiction is New York, which contains an aggregate of 
26,192 Masons in good standing ; next to it, but after a long interval, is Georgia, 
whose masonic population is 12,310 ; but Ohio follows closely, with her 12,105 affi- 
liated disciples ; and then come Pennsylvania, with 11,428 ; Illinois, with 10,571 ; 
and Kentucky, with 10,319. Of the older jurisdictions, those namely whose Grand 
Lodges were organized in the last century or in the beginning of the present, the 
most thinly peopled with Masons are New Hampshire, whose masonic population is 
1882, and Rhode Island, whioh has 1176. Delaware, whose Grand Lodge was or- 
ganized in 1806, although a larger State than Rhode Island, has only a masonic 
population of 512. 

We may learn, too, from this table something of the morale of Masonry in the 
United States— -that is, always supposing that the returns have been correctly made. 
Thus, we find, upon a close calculation, that in the whole of the masonio jurisdic- 
tions of the Union, taken in the aggregate, about one Mason in every 62 is subjected 
to masonic discipline. In some jurisdictions, however, it appears, either that there 
Is a greater want of discipline, or a less frequent violation of masonic law than in 
others. Our statistics give us no way of discovering the time cause, but we may 
suppose, from the great difference discoverable, that it is more probable that the 
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lodges are leas severe In some places, than that there should be so great a diversity 
of masonic character. Thus, tills table shows us, by a little calculation, that only 
one Mason in every 688 was subjected to discipline, or found worthy of it, what- 
ever may have been the case, in Vermont ; 1 in every 650 in South Carolina ; 1 in 
512 in Delaware ; 1 in 496 in Connecticut ; and 1 in 323 in New York. But as a 
set-off to this apparently healthy condition of our morality, or to this looseness of 
discipline, we find that the proportion of masonic delinquents to the whole masonic 
population of the jurisdiction was, 1 in 87 in Arkansas, 1 in 80 in Florida, 1 in 55 
in New Jersey, 1 in 48 in Oregon, 1 in 40 in Pennsylvania, 1 in 33 in Georgia, and 
1 in 28 in Wisconsin. Our brethren in Indiana must be very strict in the infliction 
of masonic discipline, for we find that the proportion of delinquents in that juris- 
diction is 1 in 23. This, however, is beaten by Kansas, where the proportion is 1 
in 21. 

There are many more suggestions which might be deduced from this table, by 
the aid of a little calculation, but we imagine that we have burnished enough for 
present thought 


-ooG^Ooo- 

:POIjITICAX« QUAIilFIOATIONS. 

Bro. Barber, the able Grand Master of Arkansas, in his address at the last com- 
munication of the Grand Lodge of that jurisdiction, advances the following views 
on the subject of the political qualifications of candidates : 

44 A question of some novelty, as well as of apparent interest, has arisen within 
our jurisdiction : How far the political opinions of a candidate constitute a legal 
disqualification? I suppose that no political opinions can be pronounced a legal 
disqualification, unless they are such as lead to a violation of tne charge as to the 
civil government, given to the Entered Apprentice, and repeated in the Master’s 
installation. Merely speculative opinions, however wild or repugnant to the gene- 
ral sense of the community, can scarcely be so termed. But there are still other 
considerations to influence the vote of each individual member. For myself, I 
would consent to the admission of no person into our mystic brotherhood, however 
intelligent he might be, however good his intentions, however irreproachable as to 
his moral character, if the opinions entertained by him, whether political or other- 
wise, were such as to prevent a cordial fraternal intercourse. Some men of exten- 
sive literary attainments, of good moral character, of many virtues, are in some re- 

r ts so constituted by nature, or by education, as to render them unfit for any so- 
organization. In such case, or whenever the general principles regulating the 
life and conduct of the candidate are such as would not, in my opinion, promote 
the good order and well-being of the fraternity, I should consider it my duty to re- 
ject him, though no legal qualification should exist. I recognize no one’s ri^ht to 
become a member of the fraternity, and shall give my consent to the admission of 
none whom I cannot receive as friends and brothers.’’ 

This is a novel doctrine, but it is a bold one, and perhaps not indefensible. It is 
certain that, morally speaking, no political opinions or political conduct can be 
viewed as a masonic offence. The Old Charges expressly lay down this principle ; 
and if a Mason cannot be punished for entertaining any peculiar class of political 
opinions, it seems to follow, as a natural deduction, that a candidate should not be 
rejected for that which would not affect bis masonic standing after his initiation. 
All this is clear enough. But Bro. Barber takes, we think, the right view of the 
subject when, after admitting that 44 no political opinions can be pronounced a legal 
disqualification,” he claims the right to black-ball any candidate for this very 
cause if he has reason to believe that his political opinions are of such a nature 
that his admission 44 would not promote the good order and well-being of the fra- 
ternity.” 

The first great qualification of a candidate is that his admission into the lodge 
shall not 44 spoil its harmony or hinder its freedom.” To this qualification all others 
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must succumb ; and, therefore, no matter how good, or how wise, or how influen- 
tial a candidate may be, if any one of the members feels that his acceptance would 
be the means of destroying that harmony and peace which should ever exist in a 
lodge of Masons, it is the duty of such member, by the exercise of the black-ball, to 
prevent that admission, and to preserve the peace and harmony of the brethren. 

A great deal has been said of the impropriety of permitting personal pique or 
prejudice to control any member in the ballot Undoubtedly it is wrong for any 
man to permit himself to be the victim of such unworthy passions ; but yet, if A, a 
member of a lodge, has such inveterate dislike to B, a candidate, that it is impossi- 
ble for* him to hail him as a brother, no matter how unfounded in reason that dis- 
like may be, who shall say that A must make himself a martyr for the sake of gra- 
tifying a fancy of B’s, and by consenting to his admission, expatriate himself? Here 
it is presumed that the admission of B will be the signal for the withdrawal of A. 
Nay, more ; who shall say that other members, as C, and D, and E, knowing that 
the initiation of B would be the introduction of discordant elements into the lodge, 
or the compulsory dimission of A, are not also bound to prevent such a result? 

The great misapprehension in relation to the principle which should govern the 
rejection of candidates arises, we imagine, from the mistaken supposition that such 
a rejection is a wrong inflicted on the candidate. But this Lb by no means the case. 
A wrong is defined by the jurists to be 44 a privation of right” Now no man pos- 
sesses the right of initiation ; it is only a favor to be asked, and to be granted or 
refused at the good pleasure of those who have the power to grant or refuse. If it 
were a right, then the lodge would be bound in every case of rejection to enquire 
into the motives which led to it, because a wrong would have been inflicted, and 
such wrong must have its remedy. But as it is only a favor, every member has the 
inalienable prerogative to cast his vote for giving or withholding It ; and no human 
tribunal can enquire into his reasons or motives. His conscience must be the only 
judge, and thus the secresy and independence of the ballot is preserved. And, 
therefore, we agree with Bro. Barber, in holding that no matter whether the dis- 
qualification be personal, moral, or political, if it be of such a nature as to render 
the admission of the candidate inexpedient, any member is entitled, with these 
views, to vote for his rejection. 


-ooG^Doo— 

MRAJVI OF TYRE. 

Anderson, in the Book of Constitutions, says : 44 The tradition is, that Sing Hi- 
ram had been Grand Master of all Masons ; but when the temple was finished, 
Hiram came to survey it before its consecration, and to commune with Solomon 
about wisdom and art ; and finding that the Great Architect of the Universe had 
inspired Solomon above all mortal men, Hiram very readily yielded the pre-emi- 
nence to Solomon Jedediah, the beloved of God. 


THE VEILS OF THE TABERNACLE. 

According to Josephus, the veils of the Tabernacle, which were composed of 
four different colors, were emblematic of the four elements, earth, water, air, and 
fire. The white or fine linen represented earth, because it was made of flax, the 
produce of the earth ; the purple represented water, because it was stained by the 
blood of the murex, a marine shell fish ; the blue represented the air, because it 
was the color of the sky ; and the scarlet, for a similar reason, represented the 
fire. 
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TH&&IN&& nsr THE RUBBISH. 

The old Magazines, Reviews, and other periodicals of the last century, which 
have been long out of print, and are now to be found only in some hidden nook of 
the shelves of old libraries, wholly inaccessible to the mass of readers, and passed 
by, too often, with neglect by those who, though they can reach them, know no- 
thing of their value, oontain many important items of masonic history — items that 
can no where be found, and which will soon be for ever lost to the fraternity unless 
preserved by the industrious research of some inveterate book-monger— some 
heUuo librorum, who is wont to make old books a part of his daily food. Under the 
appropriate title of “ Diggings in the Rubbish, 7 ’ we propose hereafter, from time to 
time, to preserve, in the pages of this Magazine, some of the most valuable of these 
reoords of the deeds and thoughts of the past The future historian of Freemasonry 
will find his advantage in the suggestions that are to be derived from these old ex- 
tracts. We present, therefore, in the present number, an article taken from the 6th 
volume of the Monthly Magazine and British Begister, published at London in Octo- 
ber, 1798 It contains a brief history of the condition of Freemasonry in England 
at that time, and of events that occurred from 1760 to the date of the article. The 
signature of the writer, “ Z. H., J.,” which will at once be reoognized as the initials 
of the three Principals of an English Royal Arch Chapter, would indicate that be 
held an office in the Order ; and in a previous article, he claims to be an experi- 
enced and studious Mason and “ a zealous lover of the Order.” As some of the 
facts which he details are interesting and important, and are not to be found in the 
works of Calcott, Smith, Preston, or any other of the masonio historians of that 
day, we do not hesitate to copy the whole of the historical part of the article, as 
being well worthy of preservation in the pages of the freemason's Monthly Maga- 
zine, and as the first fruits of our diggings in the rubbish : 

** Agreeably to my promise, I now send you some further particulars on the sub- 
ject of the abuses of Freemasonry. 

“ From about the year 1760 this Order has greatly declined in England ; I mean 
with respect to its reputation. Indeed, the causes of its declension may be traced 
somewhat farther back. In the year 1739, a great breach was made in the society 
by the setting up of an independent Grand Lodge, the members of which called 
themselves Ancient Masons, and treated their brethren who adhered to the new re- 
gulations as juniors and innovators ; while these again, being more numerous and 
more powerful, anathematized the Ancients as schismatics, if not, in fact, as impos- 
tors. The dissension between these two societies was very bitter and unbecoming, 
and so continued for many years. This naturally begat in the minds of those who 
belonged to neither a contemptuous idea of that extraordinary pretension to bro- 
therly love and charity which was set up by both parties. The multiplication of 
lodges was the source of considerable irregularities ; in consequence of which many 
were yearly struck off the list, and offending brethren were expelled. These 
things weakened the reputation of the Order very considerably, especially when it 
was observed that immorality was a less cause of offence being taken by the beads 
of the fraternity than a non-compliance with certain rules and orders of no moment. 
In the year 1747 a circumstance occurred that greatly injured the interests of the 
society, at least for a time. It had been usual for the Grand Lodge, on their anni- 
versary meeting, to make a very pompons procession from the hall in which they 
met for business, and which was generally one of the city halls, to the tavern where 
the business of the day was concluded. About the time of the grand feast in that 
year, some disappointed Masons (as it is said) caused a whimsical procession to pa- 
rade most of the streets of London, made up of an immense number of the lowest 
of the rabble, as chimney-sweepers, dustmen, Ac., clothed with the regalia of the 
Order, and preceded by a numerous train of musicians playing charmingly on salt- 
boxes, bullocks’ horns, with marrow-bones and cleavers, Ac. This motley crew, 
some on foot, some in carts, some on asses, entertained the gaping crowd with va- 
rious signs and other manoeuvres in derision of the Freemasons. The name given 
to these brothers was that of ScaWd Miserables. In consequence of the ridicule thus 
put upon the Order, the Grand Lodge prudently (as Anderson says) resolved to 
discontinue for the future the usual public procession of the society on the feast day. 
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u Whether this affair gave occasion to other persons to be witty at the society's 
expense, I know not ; but it is certain that from this period various caricature 
prints were produced to ridicule the Order, and many publications appeared y pre- 
tending to discover all its secrets. It is somewhat remarkable, that though the in- 
genious Hogarth was a member of the fraternity, and actually served the office of 
Grand Steward in 1735, yet he could not refrain from exercising his pencil and 
graver in derision of the society. In his picture of * Night,’ one of the moot con- 
spicuous figures is that of a Master of a lodge led home drunk by the tyler. 

“ About the year 1766, a new society sprung up, and affected to assume an inde- 

S endence of the Grand Lodge, under the name of the Grand Chapter of Royal Arch 
[asons. Before that time, every lodge conceived itself competent to improve itself 
to the utmost extent in Masonry, and to exercise all the higher branches of the Or- 
der by virtue of that authority which it derived from the Grand Lodge. But now, 
some brethren in London, thinking themselves wiser than the rest, contrived to 
form themselves into a distinct body, and to issue out dispensations for holding 
Chapters in this Order. One innovation begets another. The Royal Arch Chapter 
made a good deal of money by the credulity of the brethren at large. This 
prompted some other ingenious Masons to erect still. higher and more dazzling in- 
stitutions, as points of a more sublime nature in Masonry. The next improvement 
was the formation of a Royal and Grand Conclave of Knights Templars of St John 
of Jerusalem, which was independent of both the Grand Lodge and the Royal 
Arch Chapter. It most be admitted that Royal Arch Masonry connects itself ex- 
tremely well with what is called Graft Masonry , and suitably supplies those defi- 
ciencies which every intelligent brother must see reason to complain of in it 
There is also a degree of moral elegance and even piety in the degree of Royal 
Arch, both with respect to its lectures, ceremonies, and form of admission. This, 
however, is far from being the case with that which is called the Order of Knights 
Templars.” 

So far only is this article valuable as an historical document The remainder of 
it is occupied with a condemnation of the obligations and ceremonies of the Knights 
Templars, which, as it is founded on a misrepresentation of the character of that 
Order, and if true, in the particular instance , is to be attributed only to the abuse 
of a good institution, we forbear to republish. What has already been given will 
assist in throwing light on the condition of Masonry about the middle of the last 
century, and on the true era at which the disseverance took plaoe between the 
Master’s degree and its consummation— the Royal Arch. 


MASONIC MDESSEira-EIR* 

Wb are in the receipt of the first number of the Masonic Messenger , a monthly 
journal published by William Bloomfield, Jr., at New Orleans. It is a well print- 
ed 8vo. of 40 pages, the prospectus of which was circulated a year ago, although 
the present number was not issued until July last, a delay for which the editor 
apologises. The first number is almost exclusively occupied with matters relating 
to the masonio schism in Louisiana, an important and interesting subject ; for the 
frill exposition of which we willingly forego the usual variety. We welcome the 
Messenger into the rank of masonic periodicals, and wish its conductor, whose 
name has not been given, a happy time in the editorial chair. There is talent 
enough in Louisiana to conduct a masonic journal, with ability and zeal, sufficient 
to support it with success. 


GrRAXm LODGE OF IOWA. 

The Grand Lodge of Iowa held its annual communication on the 7th of Jnne, ter- 
minating it on the 10th. Its proceedings have not yet been received ; but we learn 
that Bro. J. R. Habtsock was re-elected Grand Master, and Bro. Par™, of course, 
Grand Secretary. What could Iowa do without Par™ on the left of the Grand 
Master’s chair ? 
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HOW THEY IDO THXNTGrS LNT FRANCE. 

Almost all of our masonic journals hare been publishing an article with the as- 
tonishing caption, “ Lady Morgan, a Freemason ” — which would lead to the infer- 
ence that there is some place in the world where women can be admitted into the 
mystic fraternity. Lady Morgan, who gives a history of the whole transaction, in 
her “ Diary ” lately published, seems to have been inclined to the same opinion, for 
alter the ceremony was over, she writes in her Diary with great complacency : 
** Well, here I am, a * Free and Accepted Mason/ according to the old Irish masonic 
song.” She ought, by the by, as a Mason, to have known that the song is English 
and not Irish, having been written by Matthew Birkhead of London. 

Let ns give the true history of the transaction, which was absurd enough in all 
conscience, without making it more absurd by publishing the lady all over America 
as a veritable Freemason, when, instead of the true diamond, she only got a bit of 
paste, and a bad imitation at that We may remark, in passing, that although our 
contemporaries have seized the recital with great avidity as something interesting 
in the way of masonic news, the transaction has by no means the charm of novelty 
to recommend it, since it occurred so fiur back as the year 1819. and sixteen years 
ago Clavbl referred to it and gave some account of the meeting in his 44 Histoire 
Pittoresque.” 

Lodges of adoption were first established in France, about the middle of the last 
century. They were the offspring of French gallantry, and were instituted, says 
Clavbl, by the Masons as a fair means of enabling their wives and daughters to 
participate in the pleasures which they enjoyed in their mystio fetes. Lodges of 
adoption were engrafted on the legitimate Order ; each lodge was attached to and 
placed under the control of some regularly constituted lodge, whose Master pre- 
sided over its meetings, assisted by a Grand Mistress. A ritual was invented, con- 
sisting of four degrees, but not assimilated in the remotest degree as to form or de- 
sign to that of Freemasonry, except that it inculcated moral truths by means of 
symbols and ceremonies. Under these regulations a lodge of adoption was attach- 
ed in 1775 to the lodge of St Antoine at Paris, and was held under the presidency 
of the Duke of Chartres and the Duchess of Bourbon. Another lodge of adoption 
was held in 1805 at Strasburg, under the warrant of the lodge of Francs Chevaliers, 
on which occasion Baron Dietrice presided, assisted by no less a personage, as 
Grand Mistress, than the Empress Josephine. 

The lodge of adoption in which Lady Morgan was net made a Freemason, but re- 
ceived the degrees of the adoptive rite at Paris, in the year 1819, was called 44 Belle 
et Bonne,” which our French readers need not be informed means 44 Beautiful and 
Good.” This was the pet name which long before had been bestowed by Voltaire 
upon the Marchioness de Villette, under whose presidency and at whose residence 
the lodge was held ; and hence the name with which all France was famil ia r ly ac- 
quainted as the popular designation of Madame de Villettb. 

An American Mason who wants to understand the true nature of this initiation of 
Lady Morgan will best comprehend the idea when he is told that she received a 
female side degree. With these explanatory remarks, rendered necessary by the 
repeated announcement within the last few months, that Lady Morgan was made a 
Freemason, we proceed to give her own account of the ceremonial of her initiation, 
which will, besides, supply a very good general notion of the character of these 
lodges of adoption : 

44 When we drove to the solitudes of the Rue Vaugirard, Faubourg St Germaine, 
we fonnd the court of the Hotel la Villette and all the remises full of carriages. 
4 Belle et Bonne,’ magnificently dressed in white satin and diamonds, with Vol- 
taire’s picture round her neck, set in brilliants, received us in the salon with a sort 
of solemn gTace, very unlike her usual joyous address. Madame la General For, 
the wife of the popular militaire, stood beside her. His Royal Highness Prince 
Paul of Wnrtemburg ; the Bishop of Jerusalem ; Talma ; Count de la Rochbfou- 
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gault, in full dress, looking very like his illustrious ancestor of * Lea Maxlmea ;’ 
Denon : the Count de Gazes, pair de France (brother to the premier, the Due de 
Cozes ;) General Faveer, and many others whom we knew, were assembled, and 
muttered their conversation in little groups. At half-past eight they all proceeded 
to hold the Chapter for the installation of the ‘ Dames Eeossaises du Temple,’ ac- 
cording to the programme ; we, les dames postulantes, remaining behind till we were 
called for. I really began to feel some trepidation, and the stories that I had heard 
from my childhood upwards, of the horror of the trial of a Freemasonic probation, 
rose to my mind, red-hot poker included 1 At nine o’clock we were summoned to 
attend the * Ouverture de la cour des grand commandeurs.’ When the battants 
were thrown open, a spectacle of great magnificence presented itself. A profusion 
of crimson and gold, marble busts, a decorated throne and altar, a profusion of 
flowers, incense of the finest odor filling the air, and, in fact, a spectacle of the most 
scenic and dramatic effect presented itself. Such of the forms as are permitted to 
reach ears profene are detailed in the programme. We took the vows, but as to the 
secret — 4 it shall never pass these lips, in holy silence sealed.’ That so many women, 
young and beautiful, and worldly, should never have revealed the secret, is among 
the miracles which the much-distrusted sex are capable of working. When the 
great mysteries had been celebrated, and the novices were seated, and silence 
reigned, there was a sudden outburst of harmony ; through all of which, from time 
to time, the strange musical eccentricities of the half-mad, half-inspired Boucher 
were distinctly heard, and only quelled by the melodious harp-invocations of his 
wife, the finest harpist of her time. After the overture, we had an oration by the 
Grand Chancellor. The loge lasted two hours. During the whole time, my eyes 
were fixed on the Archimandrite of Jerusalem, and Talma, who had precisely the 
same expression of countenance which he had worn in ‘ Neron ’ when bothered by 
one of Agrippa’s lectures, which was a stent ennui personified. The archbishop 
tried to look pious, but as it was the piety of the Greek Church, I did not under- 
stand it ; had it been an Irish priest, I should have been au/att. When the loge 
was closed, we a4journed processionally to the saJle de recreation, and the ball was 
opened. The priestesses had thrown off their officiating robes, and the grande mai- 
tresse en seconde opened the ball with Prince Paul of Wurtemburg.” 


TO OKM IT. 

Thx word demit is not confined to the technical language of Masonry. It is also 
to be found in the Scottish dialect with precisely the same signification. Thus, Mr. 
Bannatyne, in a list of Scotticisms published in 1798, has the following definition : 
“ To demit an office ; to resign.” Yet, in the spelling, both the Masons and the 
Scotchmen are wrong. The word is not derived from the Latin verb dendtto , “ to 
let fidl,” but from dimitto “ to leave,” and hence should be spelt with an i in the 
first syllable, and not with an e, as is the usual practice. But so strong is the force 
of custom, as the law of language, that it is doubtful whether, notwithstanding the 
efforts of a few modern writers to establish the correct orthography, the Craft will 
ever generally abandon the old mode of spelling. 

. r^ QG^Oo-C a 

LODGE PRAYER, 

It was the custom of the Druids to open and close their bardic circles with a for- 
mula of prayer, the words of which have been preserved, and would form a beauti- 
ful formula to be adopted by masonic lodges for the same purpose. The prayer is 
as follows : 

“ 0 God, grant us thy protection ; and with protection, strength ; and with 
strength, discretion ; and with discretion, justice ; and with justice, love ; and with 
love, the love of God ; and with the love of God, the love of all living things.” 
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CHAPTER XXVL — A FRONTIER FORT. 

The word “ fort ” calls up before the mind a massive structure, 
wit\i angles and embrasures, bastions and battlements, curtains, case- 
mates, and glacis— a place of great strength, for this is its essential 
signification. Such structures have the Spaniards raised — in Florida 
as elsewhere — some of which are still standing , 1 while others, even in 
their ruins, bear witness to the grandeur and glory that enveloped 
them at that time, when the leopard flag waved proudly above their 
walls. 

There is a remarkable dissimilarity between the colonial architec- 
ture of Spain and that of other European nations. In America, the 
Spaniards built without regard to pains or expense, as if they believed 
that their tenure would be eternal. Even in Florida, they could have 
had no idea their lease was to be so short — no forecast of so early an 
ejectment. 

After all, these great fortresses served them a purpose. But for 
their protection, the dark Yamassee, and, after him, the conquering 
Seminole, would have driven them from the flowery peninsula long 
before the period of their actual rendition. 

The United States has its great stone fortresses ; but far different 
from these are the M forts” of frontier phraseology, which figure in 
the story of border wars, and which at this hour gird the territory of 
the United States as with a gigantic chain. In these are no grand 
battlements of cut rock, no costly casemates, no idle ornaments of 
engineering. They are rude erections of hewn logs, of temporary in- 
tent, put up at little expense, to be abandoned at as little loss — ready 
to follow tne everdlitting frontier in its rapid recession. 

Such structures are admirably adapted to the purposes which they 
are required to serve. They are types of the utilitarian spirit of a re- 
publican government, not permitted to squander national wealth on 

1 Forts Ploolata on the St John’s, Fort Bui Augustine, and others at Pens^col*, 
St Mark’s, and elsewhere. 
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such costly toys as Thames Tunnels and Britannia Bridges, at the ex- 
pense of an overtaxed people. 

The best way to fortify against the ravages of an Indian enemy is 
to obtain a few hundred trees ; cut them to lengths of eighteen feet ; 
split them up the middle ; set them in a quadrangle side by side, flat 
faces inward; batten them together; point them at the tops; loop- 
hole eight feet from the ground ; place a staging under the loop- 
holes ; dig a ditch outside ; build a pair of bastions at alternate cor- 
ners, in which plant your cannon ; hang a strong gate — and you have 
a frontier fort. 

It may be a triangle, a quadrangle, or any other polygon best suited 
to the ground. 

You need quarters for your troops and stores. Build strong block- 
houses within the enclosure — some at the angles, if you please ; loop- 
hole them also — against the contingency of the stockade being car- 
ried ; and this done, your fort is finished. 

Pine-trees serve w r ell. Their tall, branchless stems are readily cut 
and split to the proper lengths ; but in Florida is found a timber still 
better for the purpose — in the trunk of the u cabbage palm.* These, 
from the peculiarity of their endogenous texture, are less liable to be 
shattered by shot, and the bullet buries itself harmlessly in the wood. 
Of such materials was Fort King. 

Fancy, then, such a stockade fort. People it with a few hundred 
soldiers — some in jacket uniforms of faded sky-color, with white 
facings, sadly dimmed with dirt— -the infantry ; some in darker blue, 
bestnped with red — artillery ; a few adorned with the more showy 
yellow — the dragoons ; and still another few in the sombre green of 
the rifles. Fancy these men lounging about, or standing in groups, 
in slouched attitudes, and slouchingly attired— a few of tidier aspect, 
with pipe clayed belts and bayonets by their sides, on sentry, or form- 
ing the daily guard — some half-sGore of slattern women, their laun- 
dress-wives, mingling with a like number of brown-skinned squaws — 
a sprinkling of squalling brats — here and there an officer hurrying 
along, distinguished by his dark-blue undress frock* — half a doaen 
gentlemen iu civilian garb— visitors or non-military attaches of the 
fort — a score less gentle-looking — sutlers, beef-oontractors, drovera, 
butchers, guides, hunters, gamblers, and idlers — some negro servants, 
and friendly Indians — perhaps the pompous commissioner himself— 
fancy all these before you, with the star-spangled flag waving above 
your head, and you have the coup d^eeU that presented itself as I rode 

mto the gateway of Fort King. 

*»*•**••*• 

Of late not much used to the saddle, the ride had fatigued me. I 
heard the reveilR, but not yet being ordered on duty, I disregarded 
the call, and kept my bed till a later hour. 

The notes of a bugle bursting through the open window, and the 
quick rolling of drums, once more awoke me. I recognised the pa- 
rade music, and sprang from my couch. Jake at this moment entered 
to assist me in my toilet. 

9 Chamoerops palmetto. 

3 An American officer is rarely to be seen in fall uniform — still more rarely when 
on campaigning service, as in Florida. 
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44 Golly, Massa George !” he exclaimed, pointing out by the win- 
dow : 44 lookee dar ! dar’s tha whole Indy-en ob tha Seminole nay- 
shim — ebbery red skin dar be in ole Floridy. Whugh !” 

I looked forth. The scene was picturesque and impressive. Inside 
the stockade, soldiers were hurrying to and fro — -the different compa- 
nies forming for parade. They were no longer, as on the evening be- 
fore, slouched and loosely attired ; but, with jaokets close buttoned, 
caps jauntily cocked, belts pipe-clayed to a snowy whiteness, guns, 
bayonets, and buttons gleaming under the sunlight, they presented a 
fine military aspect. Officers were moving among them, distinguish- 
ed by their more splendid uniforms and shining epaulets ; and a little 
apart stood the general himself, surrounded by his staff, conspicuous 
under large black chapeaus with nodding plumes of white and scarlet 
feathers. Alongside the general was the commissioner-— himself a ge- 
neral— 4n full government uniform. 

This grand display was intended for effeot on the minds of the 
Indians, 

There were several well-dressed civilians within the enclosure, 
planters from the neighborhood, among whom I recognised the Ring- 
golds. 

So far the impressive. The picturesque lay beyond the bounds of 
the stockade. 

On the level plain that stretched to a distance of several hundred 
yards in front, were groups of tall Indian warriors, attired in all their 
savage finery— turbaned, painted, and plumed. No two were dressed 
exactly alike, and yet there was a similarity in the style of all. Some 
wore hunting-shirts of buckskin, with leggings and moocasins of like 
material — all profusely fringed, beaded, and tasselled ; others wore 
clad in tunics of printed cotton stuff, checked or flowered, with leg- 
gings of doth, blue, green, or scarlet, reaching from hip to ankle, and 
girt below the knee with bead-embroidered gaiters, whose tagged and 
tasselled ends hung down the outside of the leg. The gorgeous wam- 
pum belt encircled their waists, behind which were stuck their long 
knives, tomahawks, and in some instances pistols glittering with a 
rich inlay of silver— relics left them by the Spaniards. Some, instead 
of the Indian wampum, encircled their waists with the Spanish scarf 
of scarlet silk, its fringed extremities hanging square with the skirt 
of the tunic, adding gracefulness to the garment. A picturesque head 
dress was not wanting to complete the striking costume ; and in this 
the variety was still greater. Some wore the beautiful coronet of 
plumes— the feathers stained to a variety of brilliant hues ; some the 
“ toque ” of checked 44 bandanna while others wore shako-like caps 
of fur— of the black squirrel, the bay lynx, or racoon — the face of the 
animal often fantastically set to the front. The heads of many were 
covered with broad fillets of embroidered wampum, out of whioh 
stood the wing-plumes of the king-vulture, or the gossamer feathers 
of the sand-hill crane. A few were still further distinguished by the 
nodding plumes of the great bird of Afrio, 

All carried guns — the long rifle of the backwoods hunter, with 
horns and pouches slung from their shoulders. Neither bow nor ar- 
row was to be seen, except in the hands of the youth — many of whom 
Were upon the ground, mingling with the warriors. 
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Further of£ I could see tents, where the Indians had pitched their 
camp. They were not together, but scattered along the edge of the 
wood, here and there in clusters, with banners floating in front —de- 
noting the different clans or sub-tribes to which each belonged. 

Women in their long frocks could be seen moving among the tents, 
and little dark-skinned “papooses” were playing over the grassy 
sward in front of them. 

When I first saw them, the warriors were assembling in front of 
the stockade. Some had already arrived, and stood in little crowds 
conversing, while others strode over the ground, passing from group 
to group, as if bearing words of counsel from one to the other. 

I could not help observing the upright carriage of these magnifi- 
cent men. I could not help admiring their full free port, and con- 
trasting it with the gingerly step of the drilled soldier ! No eye 
could have looked upon both without acknowledging this superiority 
of the savage. 

As I glanced along the line of Saxon and Celtic soldiery — starched 
and stiff as they stood, shoulder to shoulder, and heel to heel — and 
then looked upon the plumed warriors without, as they proudly strode 
over the sward of their native soil, I could not help the reflection that 
to conquer these men we must needs outnumber them ! 

I should have been laughed at had I given expression to the 
thought. It was contrary to all experience — contrary to the burden 
of many a boasting legend of the borders. The Indian had alwayB 
succumbed ; but was it to the superior strength and courage of his 
white antagonist? No; the inequality lay in numbers — oftener in 
arms. This was the secret of our superiority. What could avail the 
wet bowstring and ill-aimed shaft against the death-dealing bullet of 
the rifle ? 

There was no inequality now. Those hunter-warriors carried the 
fire-weapon, and could handle it as skilfbUy as we. 

The Indians now formed into a half-circle in front of the fort. The 
chiefs, having aligned themselves so as to form the concave side of 
the curve, sat down upon the grass. Behind them, the sub-chiefe and 
more noted warriors took their places, and still further back, in rank 
after rank, stood the common men of the tribes. Even the women 
and boys drew near, clustering thickly behind, and regarding the 
movements of the men with quiet but eager interest. 

Contrary to their usual habits, they were grave and silent. It is 
not their character to be so ; for the Seminole is as free of speech and 
laughter as the clown of the circus ring ; even the light-hearted negro 
scarcely equals him in joviality. 

It was not so now, but the very reverse. Chiefs, warriors, and wo- 
men — even the boys who had just forsaken their play — -all wore an 
aspect of solemnity. 

No wonder. That was no ordinary assemblage— no meeting upon 
a trivial matter — but a council at which was to be decided one of the 
dearest interests of their lives : a council whose decree might part 
them for ever from their native land. No wonder they did not exhi* 
bit their habitual gaiety. * 

It is not correct to say that all looked grave. In that semicircle 
of chiefs were men of opposite views. There were those who wished 
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for the removal- — who had private reasons to desire it — men bribed, 
suborned, or tampered with — traitors to their tribe and nation. 

These were neither weak nor few. Some of the most powerful 
chiefs had been bought over, and had agreed to sell the rights of their 
people. Their treason was known or suspected, and this it was that 
was causing the anxiety of the others. Had it been otherwise — had 
there been no division in their ranks — the patriot party might easily 
have obtained a triumphant decision ; but they feared the defection 
of the traitors. 

The band had struck up a march — the troops were in motion, and 
filing through the gate. * 

Hurrying on my uniform, I hastened out ; and took my place in 
the staff of the general. 

A few minutes after, we were on the ground, face to face with the 
assembled chiefs. 

The troops formed in line, the general taking his stand in front of 
the colors, with the commissioner by his side. Behind these were 
grouped the officers of the staff, with clerks, interpreters, and some 
civilians of note, who, by courtesy, were to take part in the proceed- 
ings- 

Hands were shaken between the officers and chiefs ; the friendly 
calumet was passed round ; and the council at length inaugurated. 


CHAPTER. XXVII. THE COUNCIL. 

First came the speech of the commissioner. 

It is too voluminous to be given in detail. Its chief points were, an 
appeal to the Indians to conform peaceably to the terms of the Oda- 
waha treaty — to yield up their lands in Florida — to move to the west 
— to the country assigned them upon the White River of Arkansas — 
in short, to accept all the terms which the government had cominis* 
sioned him to require. 

He took pains, to specify the advantages which would accrue from 
the removal. He painted the new home as a perfect paradise — prai- 
ries covered with game, elk, antelopes, and buffalo— rivers teeming 
with fish— crystal waters, and unclouded skies. Could he have found 
credence for his words, the Seminole might have fancied that the 
happy hunting-grounds of his fancied heaven existed in reality upon 
the earth. 

On the other hand, he pointed out to the Indians the consequences 
of their non-compliance. White men would be settling thickly along 
their borders. Bad white men would enter upon their lands ; there 
would be strife, and the spilling of blood ; the red man would be tried 
n the court of the white man, where, according to law, his oath 
would be of no avail 5 and therefore he must suffer injustice / 

Such were in reality the sentiments of Mr Commissioner Wiley 
Thompson/ uttered in the council of Fort King, in April, 1835. I 
shall give them in his own words ; they are worthy of record, as a 
specimen of fair dealing between white and red. Thus spoke he : 
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w Suppose — what is, however, impossible— that you could be per- 
mitted to remain here for a few years longer, what would be your 
condition ? This land will soon be surveyed, sold to, and settled by 
the whites. There is now a surveyor in the country. The jurisdic- 
tion of the government will soon be extended over you. Your laws 
will be set aside— your chiefs will cease to be chiefs. Claims for debt 
and for your negroes would be set up against you by bad white men, 
or you would perhaps be charged with crimes affecting life. You 
would be hailed before the white man’s court. The claims and 
charges would be decided by the white man’s law. White men 
would be witnesses against- you. Indians would not be permitted to 
give evidence. Your condition in a few years would be hopeless 
wretchedness. You would be reduced to abject poverty, and when 
urged by hunger to ask — perhaps from the man who had thus ruined 
you — for a crust of breaa, you might be called an Indian dog, and 
spurned from his presence. For this reason it is that your ‘ Great 
Father (IV wishes to remove you to the West— to save you from all 
these evils.” 

And this language in the face of a former treaty — that of Camp 
Moultrie — which guaranteed to the Seminoles their right to remain 
in Florida, and the third article of which runs thus : 

“ The United States will take the Florida Indians under their care 
and patronage ; and will afford them protection against all persons 
whatsoever” 

# O tempora , 0 mores l # 

The speech was a mixture of sophistry and implied menace — now 
uttered in the tones of a petitioner, anon assuming the bold air of the 
bully. It was by no means clever — both characters having been 
overdone. 

The commissioner felt no positive hostility towards the Seminoles* 
He was indignant only with those chiefs who had already raised op- 
position to his designs, and one, in particular, he haled / but the 
principal animus by which he was inspired was a desire to do the 
work for which he had been delegated— an ambition, to carry out the 
wish of his government and nation, and thus gain for himself credit 
and glory. At this shrine he was ready— as most officials are — to 
sacrifice his personal independence of thought, with every principle of 
morality and honor. What matters the cause so long as it is the 
king’s ? Make it u congress ” instead of “ king’s,” and you have the 
motto of our Indian agent. 

Shallow as was the speech, it was not without its effects. The 
weak and wavering were influenced by it. The flattering sketch of 
their new home, with the contrasted awful picture of what might be 
their future condition, affected the minds of many. During that 
spring the Seminoles had planted but little corn. The summons of 
war had been sounding in their ears ; and they had neglected seed* 
time : there would be no harvest — no maize, nor rice, nor yams. Al- 
ready were they suffering from their improvidence. Even then were 
they collecting the roots of the China briar,* and the acorns of the 

6 SmUaz pseudo-China, From Its roots the Seminoles moke the conH , a speeies 
of jelly — a sweet and nourishing food. 
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five oak. How much worse would be their condition in the coming 
winter? 

It is not to be wondered at that they gave way to apprehension ; 
and I noticed many whose countenances bore an expression of awe. 
Even the patriot chiefs appeared to evince some apprehension for the 
result. 

They were not dismayed, however. After a short interval, Hoitle- 
mattee, one of the strongest opponents of the removal, rose to reply. 
There is no order of precedence in such matters. The tribes have 
their acknowledged orators, who are usually permitted to express the 
sentiments of the rest. The head chief was present, seated in the 
ring, with a British crown upon his head — a relic of the American 
revolution. But w Onopa ” was no orator, and waved his right to re- 
ply in favor of Hoitle-mattee— his son-in-law. 

. The latter had the double reputation of being a wise councillor and 
brave warrior ; he was, furthermore, one of the most eloquent speak- 
ers in the nation. He was the prime-minister of Onopa, and, to carry 
the comparison into classic times, he might be styled the Ulysses of 
his people. He was a tall, spare man, of dark complexion, sharp aqui- 
line features, and somewhat sinister aspect. He was not of the Semi- 
nole race, but, as he stated himself a descendant of one of the ancient 
tribes who peopled Florida in the days of the early Spaniards. Per- 
haps he was a x amassee, and his dark skin would seem to favor this 
supposition. 

His powers of oratory may be gathered from his speech : 

“ At the treaty of Moultrie, it was engaged that we should rest in 
peace upon the land allotted to us for twenty years. All difficulties 
were buried, and we were assured that if we died, it should not be 
by the violence of the white man, but in the course of nature. The 
lightning should not rive and blast the tree, but the cold of old age 
should dry up the sap, and the leaves should wither and fall, and the 
branches drop, and tne trunk decay and die. 

“ The deputation stipulated at the talk n the Oclawaha to be sent 
on the part of the nation, was only authorized to examine the country 
to which it was proposed to remove us, and bring back its report to 
the nation. We went according to agreement, and saw the land. It 
is no doubt good land, and the fruit of the soil may smell sweet, and 
taste well, and be healthy, but it is surrounded by bad and hostile 
neighbors, and the fruit of bad neighborhood is blood that spoils the 
* land, and fire that dries up the brook. Even of the horses we carried 
with us, some were stolen by the Pawnees, and the riders obliged to 
carry their packs on their back. You would send us among baa Indi- 
ans, with whom we could never be at rest. 

w When we saw the land we said nothing ; but the agents of the 
United States made us sign our hands to a paper which you say sig- 
nified our consent to remove, but we considered we did no more than 
say we liked the land, and when we returned, the nation would de- 
cide, We had no authority to do more. 

“Your talk is a good one, but my people cannot say they will go. 
The people differ in their opinions, and must be indulged with time 
to reflect. They cannot consent now ; they are not willing to go. If 
their tongues say yes, their hearts cry no, and call them liars. We 
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are not hungry for other lands — why should we go and hunt for them ? 
We like our own land, we are happy here. If suddenly we tear our 
hearts away from the homes round which they are twined, our heart- 
strings will snap. We cannot consent to go— no, white man, toe t oiU 
not go / ” 

A chief of the removal party spoke next. He was M Omatla,” one 
of the most powerful of the tribe, and suspected of an “alliance” with 
the agent. His speech was of a pacific character, recommending his 
red brothers not to make any difficulty, but to act as honorable men, 
and comply with the treaty of the Ociawaha. 

It was evident this chief spoke under restraint. He feared to show* 
too openly his partiality for the plans of the commissioner, dreading 
the vengeance of the patriot warriors. These frowned upon him as 
he stood up, and he was frequently interrupted by Arpiucki, Coa 
Hmo, and others. 

A bolder speech, expressing similar views, was delivered by Lusta 
Hiyo — the Black-Clay. He added little to the argument ; but by his 
superior daring, restored the confidence of the traitorous party and 
the equanimity of the commissioner, who was beginning to exhibit 
signs of impatience and excitement. 

“ Holata Mico ” next rose on the opposite side— a mild and gentle- 
manly Indian, and one of the most regarded of the chiefs. He was 
in ill health, as his appearance indicated ; and in oonsecpiepce of this, 
his speech was of a more pacific character than it might otherwise 
have been ; for he was well known to have been a firm opponent of 
the removal. 

w We come to deliver our talk to-day. We were all made by the 
same Great Father, and are are all alike his children. We all came 
from the same mother, and were suckled at the same breast ; there- 
fore we are brothers ; and, as brothers, should not quarrel, and let our 
blood rise up against each other. If the blood of one of us, by each 
other’s blow, should fall upon the earth, it would stain it, and cry 
aloud for vengeance from the land wherever it had sunk, and call 
down the frown and the thunder of the Great Spirit. I am not welL 
Let others who are stronger speak, and declare their minds.” 

Several chiefs rose successively and delivered their opinions. Those 
for removal followed the strain of Omatla and the Black Clay. They 
were 44 Ohala”— the big warrior, the brothers Itolasse, and Charles 
Omatla, and a few others of less note. 

In opposition to these, spoke the patriots, “ A cola,” w Yaha Hajo,” 
u Echa Matta,” 44 Poshalla,” and the negro “ Abram.” The last was 
an old refugee from Pensacola, but now chief of the blacks living with 
the Micosauc® tribe, and one of the counsellors of Onopa, over whom 
he held supreme influence. He spoke English fluently ; and at the 
council — as also that of the Ociawaha — he was the principal interpre- 
ter on the part of the Indians. He was a pure negro, with the thick 
lips, prominent cheek-bones, and other physical peculiarities of his 
race. He was brave, cool, and sagacious ; and though only an adopt- 


* The Micosauc (Mikosaukee) or tribe of the “ reds tick,” was the largest and 
most warlike olan of the nation. It was under the immediate government of the 
head chief Onopa— usually called “ Mioonopa.” 



ed chief, he proved to the last the true friend of the people who had 
honored him by their confidence. His speech was brief and moderate ; 
nevertheless, it evinced a firm determination to resist the will of the 
agent. 

As yet, the “ king 5 ’ had not declared himself, and to him the com- 
missioner now appealed. Onopa was a large, stout man, of somewhat 
dull aspect, but not without a considerable expression of dignity. He 
was not a man of great intellect, nor yet an orator ; and although the 
head “ mico” of the nation, his influence with the warriors was not 
equal to that of several chiefs of inferior rank. His decision, there- 
fore, would by no means be regarded as definitive, or binding upon 
•the others ; but being nominally u mico-mico,” or chief chief, and actu- 
ally head of the Micosauks — his vote would be likely to turn the 
scale, one way or the other. If he declared for the removal, the patri- 
ots might despair. 

There was an interval of breathless silence. The eyes of the whole 
assemblage, of both red men and white men, rested upon the king. 
There were only a few who were in the secret of his sentiments ; and 
how he would decide, was to most of those present a matter of un- 
certainty. Hence the anxiety with which they awaited his words. 

At thiB crisis a movement was observed among the people who 
stood behind the king. They were making way for Borne one who 
was passing through their midst. It was evidently one of authority, 
for the crowd readily yielded him passage. 

The moment after, he appeared in front — a young warrior, proudly 
caparisoned, and of noble aspect. He wore the insignia of a chief ; 
but it needed not this to tell that he was one ; there wqs that in his 
look and bearing which at once announced him a leader of men. 

His dress was rich, without being frivolous or gay. His tunic, 
embraced by the bright wampum sash, hung well and gracefully ; 
and the close-fitting leggings of scarlet cloth displayed the perfect 
sweep of his limbs. Eus form was a model of strength — terse, well- 
knit, symmetrical. His head was turbaned with a shawl of brilliant 
hues ; and from the front rose three black ostrich plumes, that droop- 
ed backward over the crown till their tips almost touched his shoul- 
ders. 'Various ornaments were suspended from his neck ; but one on 
his breast was most conspicuous. It was a circular plate of gold, 
with lines radiating from a common centre. It was a representation 
of the rising sun. 

His face was stained of a uniform vermilion re<J ; but despite the 
levelling effect of the dye, the lineaments of noble features could be 
traced. A well-formed mouth and chin, thin lips, a jawbone express- 
ive of firmness, a nose slightly aquiline, a high, broad forehead, with 
eyes that, like the eagle’s, seemed strong enough to gaze against the 
sun. 

The appearance of this remarkable man produced an electric effect 
upon all present. It was similar to that exhibited by the audience in 
a theatre on the entree of the great tragedian for whom they have 
been waiting. 

Not from the behavior of the young chief himself— withal right 
modest — but from the action of the others, I perceived that he was in 
reality the hero of the hour. The dramatic personae who bad already 
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performed their parts were evidently but secondary characters ; and 
this was the man for whom all had been waiting. 

There followed a movement— a murmur of voices — an excited tre- 
mor among the crowd — and then, simultaneously, as if frojn one 
throat, was shouted the name : 

“OCEOLA!” 


CHAPTER 3tXVm. — THE RISING BUN. 

Yes, it was Oceola, 44 the Rising Sun ” 7 — he whose fame had alrea- 
dy reached the furthest corner of the land — whose name had excited^ 
such an interest among the cadets at college — outside the college — in 
the streets — in the fashionable drawing-room— everywhere ; he it 
was who had thus unexpectedly shown himself in the circle of chiefs. 

A word about this extraordinary young man. 

Suddenly emerging from the condition of a common warrior — a 
sub-chief, with scarcely any following — he had gained at once, and as 
if by magic, the confidence of the nation. He was at this moment 
the hope of the patriot party— the spirit that was animating them to 
resistance, and every day saw his influence increasing. Scarcely more 
appropriate could have been his native appellation. 

One might have fancied him less indebted to accident than design 
for the name, had it not been that which he had always borne among 
his own people. There was a sort of prophetic or typical adaptation 
in it, for at this time he was in reality the rising sun of the Seminoles. 
He was so regarded by them. 

I noticed that liis arrival produced a marked effect upon the warri- 
ors. He may have been present upon the ground all the day, but up 
to that moment he had not shown himself in the front circle of the 
chiefs. The timid and wavering became reassured by his appearance, 
and the traitorous chiefs evidently cowered under his glance. I noticed 
that the Omatlas, and even the fierce Lusta Hajo regarded him with 
uneasy looks. 

There were others besides the red men who were affected by his 
sudden advent. From the position in which I stood, I had a view of 
the commissioner’s face ; 1 noticed that his countenance suddenly 
paled, and there passed over it a marked expression of chagrin. It 
was clear that with him the 44 Rising Sun ” was anything but welcome. 
His hurried words to Clin oh reached my ears — for I stood close to the 
general, and could not help overhearing them. 

44 How unfortunate !” he muttered in a tone of vexation. 44 But for 
him, we should have succeeded. I was in hopes of nailing them be- 
fore he should arrive. I had told him a wrong hour, but it seems to 
no purpose. Deuce take the fellow ! he will undo all. See ! he is 
earwigging Onopa, and the old fool listens to him like a child. Bah ! 
he will obey him like a great baby, that he is. It’s all up, general ; 
we must come to blows.” 

On hearing this half-whispered harangue, I turned my eyes once 
more upon him who was the subject of it, and regarded him more at- 


7 Ogeola — written Osceola, Asseolar, Assula, Hasseola, and in a dozen other 
forms of orthography — in the Seminole language, signifies the Rising Sun. 


tentively. He was still standing behind the king, but in a stooping 
attitude, and whispering in the ear of the latter — scarcely whispering, 
but speaking audibly in their native language. Only the interpreters 
could have understood what he was saying, and they were too distant 
to make it out. His earnest tone, however — his firm, yet somewhat 
excited manner — the defiant flash of his eye as he glanced toward the 
commissioner, all told that he himself had no intention to yield ;• and 
that he was counselling his superior to like bold opposition and resist- 
ance. 

Fot some moments there was silence, broken only by the whisper- 
ings of the commissioner on one side, and the muttered words passing 
between 09eola and the mico on the other. After awhile, even these 
sounds were hushed, and a breathless stillness succeeded. 

It was a moment of intense expectation, and one of peculiar inter- 
est. On the words that Onopa was about to utter, hung events of 
high import— important to almost every one upon the ground. Peace 
or war, and therefore life or death, was suspended over the heads of , 
all present. Even the soldiers in the lines were observed with out- 
stretched necks in the attitude of listening ; and upon the other side, 
the Indian boys, and the women with babes in their arms, clustered 
behind the circle of warriors, their anxious looks betraying the deep 
interest they felt in the issue. 

The commissioner grew impatient ; his face reddened again. I saw 
that he was excited and angry— at the same time he was doing his 
utmost to appear calm. As yet he had taken no notice of the pre- 
sence of (>9eola, but was making pretence to ignore it, although it 
was evident that 09eola was at that moment the main subject of his 
thoughts. He only looked at the young chief by side-glances, now 
and again turning to resume his conversation with the general. 

This by-play was of short duration. Thompson could endure the 
suspense no longer. 

44 Tell Onopa,” said he to the interpreter* 41 that the council awaits 
his answer.” 

The interpreter did as commanded. 

“I have but one answer to make,” replied the taciturn king, with- 
out deigning to rise from his seat. “lam content with my present 
home ; I am not going to leave it,” 

A burst of applause from the patriots followed this declaration. 
Perhaps these were the most popular words that old Onopa had ever 
uttered. From that moment he was possessed of real kingly power, 
and might command in his nation. 

I looked round the circle of the chiefs. A smile lit up the gentle- 
manly features of Holata Mico ; the grim face of Hoitle-mattee gleam- 
ed with joy ; the 44 Alligator,” 44 Cloud,” and Arpiueki exhibited more 
frantic signs of their delight ; and even the thick lips of Abram were 
drawn flat over his gums, displaying his double tier of ivories in a 
grin of triumphant satisfaction. 

On the other hand, the Omatlas and their party wore black looks. 
Their gloomy glances betokened their discontent; and from their 
gestures and attitudes, it was evident that one and all of them were 
suffering under serious apprehension. 

They had cause. They were no longer suspected, no longer trai- 
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tors only attainted ; their treason was now patent — it had been de- 
clared. 

It was fortunate for them that Fort King was so near — well that 
they stood in the presence of that embattled line. They might need 
its bayonets to protect them. 

The commissioner had by this time lost command of his temper. 
Even official dignity gave way, and he now descended to angry ex- 
clamations, threats, and bitter invective. 

In the last, he was personal, calling the chiefs by name, and charg- 
ing them with faithlessness and falsehood. He accused Onopa of 
having already signed the treaty of the Oclawaha ; and when the lat- 
ter denied having done so, the commissioner told him he lied.* Even 
the savage did not reciprocate the vulgar accusation, but treated it 
with silent disdain. 

After spending a portion of his spleen upon various chiefs of the 
council, he turned towards the front, and in a loud angry tone cried 
, out: 

u It is you who have done this — you, Powell I” 

I started at the word. I looked to see who was addressed — who 
it was that bore that well-known name. 

The commissioner guided my glance both by look and gesture. He 
was standing with arm outstretched, and finger pointed in menace. 
His eye was bent upon the young war-chief — upon Ogeola. 

All at once a light broke upon me. Already strange memories had 
been playing with my fancy ; I thought that through the vermilion 
paint I saw features I had seen before. 

Now I recognised them. In the young Indian hero, I beheld the 
friend of my boyhood-*- the preserver of my life — the brother of 
Matlmee ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. THE ULTIMATUM. 

Yes — Powell and (>9eola were one ; the boy, as I had predicted, 
now developed into the splendid man — a hero. 

Under the impulsive influence of former friendship and present ad- 
miration, I could have rushed forward and flung my arms around 
him; but it was neither the time nor place for the display of such 
childish enthusiasm. Etiquette — duty forbade it ; I kept my ground, 
and as well as I could the composure of my countenance, although I 
was unable to withdraw my eyes from what had now become doubly 
an object of admiration. 

There was little time for reflection. The pause created by the rude 
speech of the commissioner had passed ; the silence was again broken 
— this time by 09eola himself. 

The young chie£ perceiving that it was he who had been singled 
out, stepped forth a pace or two, and stood confronting the commis- 
sioner, ms eyes fixed upon him, in a glance, mild, yet firm and 
searchipg. 

w Are you addressing me ?” he inquired in a tone that evinced not 
the slightest anger or excitement. 
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“Who else than you?” replied the commissioner abruptly. “I 
called you by name — Powell.” 

“ My name is not PowelL” 

“Not Powell?” ^ 

“ No !” answered the Indian, raising his voice to its loudest pitch, 
and looking with proud defiance at the commissioner. “ You may 
call me Powell, if you please, you General Wiley Thompson ” — 
slowly, and with a sarcastic sneer, pronouncing the full titles of the 
agent ; 44 but know, sir, that I scorn the white man’s baptism. I am 
an Indian ; I am the child of my mother ; 9 my name is Oceola.” 

The commissioner struggled to control his passion. The sneer at 
his plebeian cognomen stung him to the quiok, for Powell understood 
enough of English nomenclature to know that 44 Thompson ” was not 
an aristocratic appellation ; and the sarcasm cut keenly. 

He was angry enough to have ordered the instant execution of 
C^eola, had it been in his power ; but it was not. Three hundred 
warriors trod the ground, each grasping his ready rifle, quite a match 
for the troops at the post ; besides the commissioner knew that such 
rash indulgence of spleen might not be relished by his government. 
Even the Kinggolds — his dear friends and ready advisers — with all 
the wicked interest they might have in the downfall of the Rising 
Sun, were wiser than to counsel a proceeding like that. 

Instead of replying, therefore, to the taunt of the young chief, the 
commissioner addressed himself once more to the counoil. 

44 1 want no more talking,” said he with the air of a man talking to 
inferiors ; 44 we have had enough already. Your talk has been that of 
ohildren, of men without wisdom or faith ; I will listen to your words 
no longer. 

44 Hear, then, what your Great Father says, and what he has sent 
me to say to you, He has told me to place before you this paper.” 
The speaker produced a folded parchment, opening it as he proceeded, 
44 It is the treaty of the Oclawaha. Most ot you have already signed 
it. I ask you now to step forward, and conflng your signatures,” 

44 1 have not signed it,” said Onopa, urged to the declaration by 
Oceola, who stood behind him. 44 1 shall not sign it now. Others 
may act as they please ; I shall not go from my home. I shall not 
leave Florida.” 

44 Nor I,” added Hoitle-mattee in a determined tone, 44 1 have fifty 
kegs of powder ; so long as a grain of it remains unburned, I shall 
not be parted from my native land.” 

44 His sentiments are mine,” added Holata. 

44 And mine!” exclaimed Arpiucki. 

44 And mine !” echoed Poshaila the dwarf, Coa Hajo, Cloud, and the 
negro Abram. • 

The patriots alone spoke ; the traitors said not a word. The sign- 
ing was a test too severe for them. They had all signed it before at 
the Oclawaha ; but now in the presence of the nation they dared not 
confirm it. They feared even to advocate what they had done. They 
remained silent. 


• The ehild follows the fortunes of the mother. The usage is not Seminole only, 
but the same with all the Indians of America. 
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44 Enough !” said C> 9 eola, who had not yet publicly expressed his 
opinion, but who was now expected to speak, and was attentively 
regarded by all 44 The chiefs have declared themselves ; they refuse 
to sign. It is the voice of the nation # that speaks through its chiefs, 
and the people will stand by their word. The agent has oalled us 
children and fools; it is easy to give names. We know that there 
are fools among us, and children too, and worse than both -^traitors ! 
But there are men, and some as true and brave as the agent himself 
He wants no more talk— be it so ; we have no more for him — he has 
our answer. He may stay or go. 

44 Brothers !” continued the speaker, facing to the chiefs and warri- 
ors, and as if disregarding the presence of the whites, 44 you have 
done right ; you have spoken the will of the nation, and the people 
applaud. It is false that we wish to leave our homes and go west. 
They who say so are deceivers, and do not speak our mind. We have 
no desire for this fine land to which they would send us. It is not as 
fair as our own. It is a wild desert, where in summer the springs dry 
up, and water is hard to find. From thirst the hunter often dies by 
the way. In winter, the leaves fall from the trees, snow oovers the 
ground, frost stiffens the clay, and chills the bodies of men, till they 
shiver in pain— the whole oountry looks as though the earth were 
dead. Brothers ! we want no cold country like that ; we like our 
own country better. If it be too hot, we have the shade of the live- 
oak, the big laurel, 19 and the noble palm-tree. Shall we forsake the 
land of the palm? No! Under its shadow have we lived; under 
its shadow let us die 1” 

Up to this point the interest had been increasing. Indeed, ever 
since the appearance of Oceola, the scene had been deeply impressive 
never to be effaced from the memory, though difficult to be described 
in words. A painter, and he alone, might have done justice to suoh 
a picture. 

It was fhll of points, thoroughly and thrillingly dramatio j the ex- 
cited agent on one side, the calm chiefs on the other ; the contrast of 
emotions ; the very women who had left their unclad little ones to 
gambol on the grass and dally with the flowers, while they them- 
selves, with the warriors, pressed closely around the oouncil, under 
the most intense yet subdued interest ; catching every look as it 
gleamed from the countenance, and hanging on every word as it fell 
from the lips of 09 eola. The latter — Ins eyes oalm, serious, fixed — 
his attitude manly, graceful, erect— his thin, close-pressed lip, indica- 
tive of the 44 mind made up ” — his firm, yet restrained tread, free from 
all stride or swagger — his dignified and composed bearing— his per- 
fect and solemn silence, except during his sententious talk— the head 
thrown backward, the arms firmly folded on the protruding chest— 
all, all instantaneously changing, as by an electric shook, whenever the 
commissioner stated a proposition that he knew to be fhlse or sophis- 
tic. At such times, the fire-flash of his indignant eye— the withering 
scorn upon liis upourled lip— the violent and oft-repeated stamping of 
his foot — his clenched hand, and the rapid gesticulation of his uplifted 
arm — the short quick breathing and heaving of his agitated bosom, 
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like the rushing wind and swelling wave of the tempest-tossed ocean, 
and these again subsiding into the stillness of melancholy, and pre- 
senting only that aspect and attitude of repose wherewith the ancient 
statuary loved to invest the gods and heroes of Greece. 

The speech of 09eola brought matters to a crisis. The commis- 
sioner’s patienoe was exhausted. The time was ripe to deliver the 
dire threat — the ultimatum — with which the president had armed 
him ; and, not bating one jot of his rude manner, he pronounced the 
infamous menace : 

w You will not sign?— you will not consent to go ? I say, then, you 
must . War will be declared against you — troops will enter your 
land — you will be forced from it at the point of the bayonet.” 

, M Indeed !” exclaimed C>9eola with a derisive laugh. “ Then be it 
so !” he continued. “ Let war be declared ! Though we love peace, 
we fear not war. We know your strength : your people outnumber 
us by millions — but were there as many more of them, they will not 
compel us to submit to injustice. We have made up our minds to 
endure death before dishonor. Let war be declared! Send your 
troops into our land ; perhaps they will not force us from it so easily 
as you imagine. To your muskets we will oppose our rifles, to your 
bayonets our tomahawks; and your starched soldiers will be met 
face to faoe by the warriors of the Seminole. Let war be declared ! 
We are ready for its tempest. The hail may rattle, and the flowers 
be crushed ; but the strong oak of the forest will lift its head to the 
sky and the storm, towering and unscathed.” 

A yell of defiance burst from the Indian warriors at the conclusion 
of this stirring speech ; and the disturbed council threatened a disrup- 
tion, Several of the ohiefs, excited by the appeal, had risen to their 
feet, and stood with lowering looks, and arms stretched forth in firm, 
angry menace. 

The officers of the line had glided to their places, and in an under- 
tone ordered the troops into an attitude of readiness ; while the artil- 
lerists on the bastions of the fort were seen by their guns, as the tiny 
wreath of blue smoke told that the fuse had been kindled. 

For all this, however, there was no danger of an outbreak. Neither 
party was prepared for a collision at that moment. The Indians had 
• come to the counoil with no hostile designs, else they would have left 
their wives and children at home. With them by their sides, they 
would not dream of making an attack ; and their white adversaries 
dared not, without better pretext. The demonstration was only the 
result of a momentary excitement, and quickly subsided into that of a 
calm. 

The commissioner had stretched his influence to the utmost. His 
threats were now disregarded as much as had been his wheedling ap- 
peal ; and he saw that he had no longer the power to effect his cher- 
ished purpose. 

But there was still hope in time. There were wiser heads than his 
upon the ground, who saw this: the sagacious veteran Clinch and the 
crafty Ringgolds saw it. 

These now gathered around the agent, and counselled him to the 
adoption of a different course. 

u Give them time to consider,” suggested they. “ Appoint to-mor- 
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row for another meeting. Let the chiefs discuss the matter among 
themselves in private council, and not as now, in presence of the peo- 
ple. On calmer reflection, and when not intimidated by the crowd of 
warriors, they may decide differently, particularly now that they 
know the alternative ; and perhaps,” added Arens Ringgold — who, 
to other bad qualities, added that of a crafty diplomatist — “ perhaps 
the more hostile of them will not stay for the counoil of to-morrow — 
you do not want aU their signatures.” 

w Right !” replied the commissioner, catching at the idea. “ Right • 
— it shall be done and with this laconic promise, he faced once more 
to the council of chiefs, 

“ Brothers !” he said, resuming the tone in which he had first ad- 
dressed them ; ‘‘for, as the brave chief Holata has said, we are all 
brothers. Why, then, should we separate in anger ? Your Great 
Father would be sad to hear that we had so parted from one another. 

I do not wish you hastily to decide upon this important matter. Re- 
turn to your tents — hold your own councils — discuss the matter free- 
ly and fairly among yourselves, and let us meet again to-morrow : the 
loss of a day will not signify to either of us. To-morrow will be time 
enough to give your decision ; till then, let us be friends and bro- 
thers.” 

To this harangue several of the chiefs replied. They said it was 
“ good talk,” and they would agree to it ; and then all rose to depart 
from the ground. 

I noticed that there was some confusion in the replies. The chiefs 
were not unanimous in their assent. Those who agreed were prinoi- 
pally of the Omatla party ; but I could hear some of the hostile war- 
riors, as they strode away from the ground, declare aloud their intern 
tention to return no more. 


CHAPTER XXX. — TALK OVER THE TABLE. 

Over the mess-table I gathered much knowledge. Men talk freely 
while the wine is flowing, and under the impulse of champagne the 
wisest grow voluble. 

The commissioner made little secret either of his own designs or 
the views of the president, but most already guessed them. 

He was somewhat gloomed at the manner in which the day’s pro- 
ceedings had ended, and by the reflection that his diplomatic fame 
would suffer — a fame ardently aspired to by all agents of the United 
States government. Personal slights, too, had he received from 
0$eola and others — for the calm cold Indian holds in scorn the man 
of hasty temper ; and this weakness had he displayed to their derision 
throughout the day. He felt defeated, humiliated, resentful against 
the men of red skin. On the morrow, he flattered himself he would 
make them feel the power of his resentment — teach them that, if pas- 
sionate, he was also firm and daring. 

As the wine warmed him, he said as much in a half-boasting way ; 
he became more reckless and jovial. 

As for the military officers, they cared little for the civil points of 
the case, and took not much part in the discussion of its merits. 
Their speculations ran upon the probability of strife — war, or no war ? 
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That was the question of absorbing interest to the men of the sword. 
I heard much boasting of our superiority, and decrying of the cour- 
age and strength of the prospective enemy. But to this there were 
dissentient opinions expressed by a few old Indian fighters who were 
of the mess. 

It is needless to say that Ojeoia’s character was commented upon ; 
and about the young chief, opinions were as different as vice from vir- 
tue. With some, he was the w noble savage” he seemed ; but I was 
astonished to find the majority dissent from this view. u Drunken 
savage,” 44 cattle thief,” “ impostor,” and such like appellations were 
freely bestowed upon him. 

I grew irate ; I could not credit these accusations. I observed that 
most of those who made them were comparative strangers — new- 
comers — to the country, who could not know much of the past life of 
him with whose name they were making so free. 

The Ringgolds joined in the calumny, and they must have known 
him well ; but I comprehended their motives. 

I felt that I owed the subject of the conversation a word of defence ; 
for two reasons : he was absent — he had saved my life. Despite the 
grandeur of the company, I could not restrain my tongue. 

“ Gentlemen,” I said, speaking loud enough to call the attention of 
the talkers, “ can any of you prove these accusations against the brave 
young Indian ?” 

The challenge produced an awkward silence. N o one could prove 
exactly either the drunkenness, the cattle-stealing, or the imposture, 
as charged against him. 

44 Ha!” at length ejaculated Arens Ringgold, in his shrill squeaky 
voice, 44 you are his defender, are you, Lieutenant Randolph ?” 

“Until I hear better evidence than mere assertion that he is not 
worthy of defence.” 

w Oh ! that may be easily obtained,” cried one ; “ everybody knows 
what the fellow is, and has been — a regular cow-stealer for years.” 

u You are mistaken there,” I replied to this confident speaker ; 44 I 
do not know it — do you, sir ?” 

44 Not from personal experience, I admit,” said the accuser, somewhat 
taken aback by the sudden interrogation. 

44 Since you are upon the subject of cattle-stealing, gentlemen, I may 
inform you that I met with a rare incident only yesterday, connected 
with the matter. If you will permit me, I shall relate it.” 

44 Oh ! certainly — by all means, let us have it.” 

Being a stranger, I was indulged with a patient hearing. I related 
the episode of Lawyer Grubbs’s cattle, omitting names. It created 
some sensation. I saw that the commander-in-chief was impressed 
with it, while the commissioner looked vexed, as if he would rather I 
had held my tongue. But the strongest effect was produced upon 
the Ringgolds— father and son. Both appeared pale and uneasy; 
perhaps no one noticed this but myself but I observed it with suffi- 
cient distinctness to be left under the full impression that both knew 
njpre of the matter than I myself! 

The conversation next turned upon 44 runaways ” — upon the num- 
ber of negroes there might be among the tribes — upon the influence 
they would exert against us in case of a conflict. 
vol. rv. 23 
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These were topics of serious importance. It was well known there 
were large numbers of black and yellow men located in the reserve : 
some as agriculturists — some graziers — not a few wandering through 
the savannas and forests, rifle in hand — having adopted the true style 
of Indian hunter-life. 

The speakers estimated their numbers variously ; the lowest put 
them at five hundred, while some raised the figure to one thousand. 
All these would be against us to a man. There was no dissent to 
that proposition. 

Some alleged they would fight badly ; others, bravely ; and the lat- 
ter spoke with more reason. All agreed that they would greatly aid 
the enemy and give us trouble ; ana a few went so far as to say that 
we had more to fear from the black runaways than the red runaways. 
In this expression there was a latent jest . 11 

There could be no doubt that the negroes would take up arms in 
the pending struggle ; and no more, that they would act with effi- 
ciency against us. Their knowledge of the white man’s ways would 
enable them to do so. Besides, the negro is no coward ; their cour- 
age had been ofttimes proved. Place him in front of a natural enemy 
— a thing of flesh, bone, and blood, armed with gun and bayonet — 
and the negro is not the man to flinch. It is otherwise if the foe be 
not physical, but belonging to the world of Obeah. In the soul of 
the unenlightened child of Africa, superstition is strong indeed ; he 
lives in a world of ghosts, ghouls, and goblins, and his dread of these 
supernatural spirits is a real cowardice. 

As the conversation continued on the subject of the blacks, I could 
not help noticing the strong animus that actuated the speakers — espe- 
cially the planters in civilian garb. Some w T axed indignant — even 
wroth to vulgarity — threatening all sorts of punishment to such run- 
aways as might be captured. They gloated over the prospect of res- 
toration, but as much at the idea of a not distant revenge. Shooting, 
hanging, burning, barbecuing , were all spoken of, besides a variety of 
other tortures peculiar to this southern land. Rare punishments — no 
lack of them — were promised in a breath to the unfortunate absconder 
who should chance to get caught. 

You who live far away from such sentiments can but ill compre- 
hend the moral relations of caste and color. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, there exists between white and black no feeling of hostility 
— quite the contrary. The white man is rather kindly disposed to- 
ward his colored brother : but only so long as the latter opposes not 
his will. Let the black but offer resistance — even in the slightest de- 
gree — and then hostility is quickly kindled, justice and mercy are 
alike disregarded — vengeance only is felt. 

This is a general truth ; it will apply to every one who is a owner 
of a slave. 

Exceptionally, the relation is worse. There are white men in the 
southern states who hold the life of a black at but slight value — just 
the value of his market-price. An incident in the history of young 

11 The Seminoles were originally of the great tribe of Muscogees (Creeks.) Se- 
ceding from these, for reasons not known, tbe Se mmoles passed southward into 
Florida ; and obtained from their former kindred the name they now bear, which 
in their own tongue has the signification of “ runaway.” 
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Ringgold helps me to an illustration. But the day before, ray squire, 
Black Jake, had given me the story. 

This youth, with some other boys of his acquaintance, and of like 
dissolute character, was hunting in the forest. The hounds had pass- 
ed beyond hearing, and no one could tell the direction they had taken. 
It was useless riding further, and the party halted, leaped from their 
saddles, and tied their horses to the trees. 

For a long time the baying of the beagles was not heard, and the 
time hung heavily on the hands of the hunters. How were they to 
pass it? 

A negro boy chanced to be near, chopping wood. They knew the 
boy well enough — one of the slaves on a neighboring plantation* 

44 Let’s have some sport with the darky,” suggested one. 

44 What sport ?” 

44 Let us hang hint for sport.” 

The proposal of course produced a general laugh. 

44 Joking apart,” said the first speaker, 44 1 should really like to try 
how much hanging a nigger could bear without being killed out and 
out.” 

44 So should I,” rejoined a second. 

44 And so I too,” added a third. 

The idea took ; the experiment promised to amuse them. 

44 Well, then, let us make trial; that’s the best way to settle the 
point.” 

The trial was made — I am relating a fact — the unfortunate boy Vas 
seized upon, a noose was adjusted about his neck, and he was triced 
up to the branch of a tree. 

Just at that instant a stag broke past with the hounds in full cry. 
The hunters ran to their horses, and in the excitement forgot to cut 
down the victim of their deviltry. One left the duty to another, and 
all neglected it. 

When the chase was ended, they returned to the spot ; the negro 
was still hanging from the branch — he was dead ! 

^ There was a trial — the mere mockery of a trial. Both judge and 
jury were the relatives of the criminals ; and the sentence was, that 
the negro should be paid for l The owner of the slave was contented 
with the price; justice was satisfied, or supposed to be; and Jake 
had heard hundreds of white Christians, (!) who knew the tale to be 
true, laughing at it as a capital joke. As such, Arens Ringgold was 
often in the habit of detailing it ! 

You on the other side of the Atlantic, hold up your hands and ory 
“Horror!” You live in the fancy you have no slaves — no cruelties 
like this. You are sadly in error. I have detailed an exceptional 
case — an individual victim. Land of the workhouse and the jail! 
your victims are legion. 

Smiling Christian! you parade your compassion, but you have 
made the misery that calls it forth. You abet with easy concurrence 
the system that begets all this suffering; and although you may 
soothe your spirit by assigning crime and poverty to natural causes, 
nature will not be impugned with impunity. In vain may you endea- 
vor to shirk your individual responsibility. For every cry and can- 
ker you will be held responsible in the sight of God, 
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The eonversation about runaways naturally guided my thoughts to 
the other and more mysterious adventure of yesterday ; having drpp- 

r id a hint about this incident, I was called upon to relate it in detail. 

did so — of course scouting the idea that my intended assassin could 
have been Yellow Jake. A good many of those present knew the 
story of the mulatto, and the circumstances connected with his death. 

Why was it, when I mentioned his name, ooupled with the solemn 
declaration of my sable groom — why was it that Arens Ringgold 
started, turned pale, and whispered some words in the ear of his 
father? 


CHAPTER XXXI. — THE TRAITOR CHIEFS. 

Soon after, I retired from the mess-table, and strolled out into the 
stockade. 

It was now after sunset. Orders had been issued for no one to 
leave the fort ; but, translating these as only applicable to the com- 
mon soldier, I resolved to sally forth. 

I was guided by an impulse of the heart. In the Indian camp were 
the wives of the chiefs and warriors — their sisters and children — why 
not she among the rest ? 

I had a belief that she was there — although during all that day, my 
eyes had been wandering in vain search. She was not among those 
who had crowded around the council : not a face had escaped my 
scrutiny. 

I resolved to seek the Seminole camp — to go among the tents of 
the Micosaucs — there, in all likelihood, I should find Powell — there I 
should meet with Maflmee. 

There would be no danger in entering the Indian camp— even the 
hostile chiefs were yet in relations of friendship with us ; and surely 
Powell was still my friend ? He could protect me from peril or in- 
sult. 

I felt a longing to grasp the hand of the young warrior, that of it- 
self would have influenced me to seek the interview. I yearned to 
renew the friendly confidence of the past — to talk over those pleasant 
times — to recall those scenes of halcyon brightness. Surely the ster- 
ner duties of the chief and war-leader had not yet indurated a heart, 
once mild and amiable? No doubt the spirit of my former friend 
was embittered by the white man’s injustice ; no doubt I should find 
him rancorous against our race ; he had reason — still I had no fears 
that I myself was not an exception to this wholesale resentment. 

Whatever the result, I resolved to seek him, and once more extend 
to him the hand of friendship. 

I was on the eve of setting forth, when a summons from the com- 
mander-in-chief called me to his quarters. With some chagrin, I 
obeyed the order. 

I found the commissioner there, with the officers of higher rank — 
the Ringgolds and several other civilians of distinction. 

On entering, I perceived they were in caucus, and had just ended 
the discussion of some plan of procedure. 

w The design is excellent,” observed General Clinch, addressing 
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himself to the others ; w but how are Omatla and “Black Dirt”** to 
be met ? If we summon them hither, it may create suspicion ; they 
could not enter the fort without being observed.” 

u General Clinch,” said the elder Ringgold — the most cunning di- 
plomatist of the party — “ if you and General Thompson were to meet 
the friendly chiefs outside ?” 

“Exactly so,” interrupted the commissioner. “I have been think- 
ing of that. I have sent a messenger to Omatla, to inquire if he can 
give us a secret meeting. It will be best to see them outside. The 
man has returned ; I hear him.” 

At this moment a person entered the room, whom I recognised as 
one of the interpreters who had officiated at the council. He whis- 
pered something to the commissioner, and then withdrew. 

“All right, gentlemen,” exclaimed the latter, as the interpreter 
went out ; “ Omatla will meet us within the hour. Blaok Dirt will 
be with him. They have named the 4 Sink ’ as the place. It lies to 
the north of the fort. We can reach it without passing the campy 
and there will be no risk of being observed. Shall we go, general r” 

“ I am ready,” Replied Clinch, taking up his cloak, and throwing it 
over his shoulders ; “ but, General Thompson,” said he, turning to 
the commissioner, “ how about your interpreters ? Can they be in- 
trusted with a secret of so much importance ?” 

The commissioner appeared to hesitate. 

“ It might be imprudent,” he replied at length in a sort of half-soli- 
loquy. 

“ Never mind then — never mind,” said Clinch; “I think we can do 
without them. Lieutenant Randolph,” continued he, turning to me, 

“ you speak the Seminole tongue fluently.” 

“Not fluently, general ; I speak it, however.” 

“ You could interpret it fairly f ” 

“Yes, general ; I believe so.” 

“Very well, then ; that will do. Come with us.” 

Smothering my vexation at being thus diverted from my design, I 
followed in silence, the commissioner leading the way, while the gene- 
ral, disguised in cloak and plain forage-cap, walked by his side. 

We passed out of the gate, and turned northward around the 
stockade. The tents of the Indians were upon the south-west, placed 
irregularly along the edge of a broad belt of “ hommocky ” woods • 

that extended m that direction. Another tract of hommock lay to 
the north, separated from the larger one by savannas and open forests, 
of pine-timber. Here was the “ Sink.” It was nearly half a mile dis- 
tant from the stockade ; but in the darkness, we could easily reach it 
without being observed from any part of the Seminole camp. 

We soon arrived upon the ground. The chiefs were before us. 

We found them standing under the shadows of the trees by the edge 
of the pond. 

My duty now began. I had little anticipation that it was to have 
been so disagreeable. 

“ Ask Omatla what is the number of his people, also those of Black 
Dirt, and the other chiefs who are for us.” 

So Lnsta Hajo was called by the Americans. His full name was Fuchta-Lusta- 
Hqjo, which signifies “ Black Crazy Clay.” 
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I put the question as commanded. 

44 One-third of the whole Seminole nation,” was the immediate re- 
ply. 

44 Tell them that ten thousand dollars shall be given to the friendly 
chiefs, on their arrival in the west, to be shared among them as they 
deem best — that this sum is independent of the appropriation to the 
whole tribe.” 

44 It is good,” simultaneously grunted the chiefs, when the proposi- 
tion was explained to them. 

44 Does Omatla and his friends think that all the chiefs will be pre- 
sent to-morrow ?” 

M No— not all.” 

44 Which of them are likely to be absent?” 

44 The mico-mico will not be there.” 

44 Ha ! Is Omatla sure of that ?” 

44 Sure. Onopa’s tents are struck; he has already left the 
ground.” 

44 Whither has he gone ?” 

44 Back to his town.” 

44 And his people ?” 

44 Most of them gone with him.” 

For some moments the two generals communicated together in a 
half-whisper. They were apart from me ; I did not hear what they 
said. The information just acquired was of great importance, and 
seemed not to discontent them. 

44 Any other chief likely to be absent to-morrow ?” they asked, after 
a pause. 

44 Only those of the tribe of 4 redsticks .’ m * 

44 Hoitle-mattee ?” 

44 No — he is here — he will remain.” 

44 Ask them if they think 09 eola will be at the council to-morrow.” 

From the eagerness with which the answer was expected, I could 
perceive that this was the most interesting question of all. I put it 
directly. 

44 Wnat !” exclaimed the chiefs, as if astonished at the interroga- 
tory. 44 The Rising Sun ! He is sure to be present ; he will see U 
outF 


44 Good !” involuntarily ejaculated the commissioner, and then turn- 
ing to the general, he once more addressed him in a low tone. This 
time I overheard what passed between them. 

44 It seems, general, as if Providence was playing into our hands. 
My plan is almost sure to succeed. A word will provoke the impu- 
dent rascal to some rudeness — perhaps worse — at all events, I shall 
easily find a pretext for shutting him up. Now that Onopa has 
drawn off his followers, we will be strong enough for any contin- 
gency. The hostiles will scarcely outnumber the friendlies, so that 
there will be no chance of the rascals making resistance.” 

44 Oh ! that we need not fear.” 

44 Well — with him once in our power, the opposition will be crush- 


“ A name given to the Micosaucs, from their custom of setting up red poles in 
front of their houses when going to war. A similar custom exists among other 
tribes ; hence the name “ Baton rouge,” applied by the French colonists. 
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ed — the rest will yield easily — for, beyond doubt, it is he that now in- 
timidates and hinders them from signing.” 

“True,” replied Clinch in a reflective tone; “but how about the 
government, eh ? Will it endorse the act, think you ?” 

“ It will — it must — my latest dispatch from the president almost 
suggests as much. If you agree to act, I shall take the risk.” 

“ Oh, I place myself under your orders,” replied the commander-in- 
chief^ evidently inclined to the commissioner’s views, but still not wil- 
ling to share the responsibility. “ It is but my duty to carry out the 
wifi of the executive. I am ready to cooperate with you.” 

* “ Enough then — it shall be done as we have designed it. Ask the 

chiefs,” continued the speaker, addressing himself to me, “ ask them 
if they have any fear of signing to-morrow.” 

“ No — not of the signing, but afterwards” 

“ And what afterwards ?” 

#“ They dread an attack from the hostile party. 

“ What would they have us do ?” 

“ Omatla says, if you will permit him and the other head chiefs to 
go on a visit to their friends at Tallahassee, it will keep them out of 
danger. They can stay there till the removal is about to take place. 
They give their promise that they will meet you at Tampa, or else- 
where, whenever you summon them. 

The two generals consulted together— -once more in whispers. This 
unexpected proposal required consideration. 

Omatla addea : 

“ If we are not allowed to go to Tallahassee, we cannot, we dare 
not, stay at home ; we must come under the protection of the fort.” 

“ About your going to Tallahassee,” replied the commissioner, “ we 
shall consider it, and give you an answer to-morrow. Meanwhile 
you need not be under any apprehension. This is the war-chief of the, 
whites ; he will protect you.” 

“Yes,” said Clinch, drawing himself proudly up. “My warriors 
are numerous and strong. There are many in the fort, and many 
more on the way. You have nothing to fear.” 

“ It is good !” rejoined the chiefs. “ If troubles arise, we shall seek 
your protection — you have promised it.” 

“ Ask the chiefs,” said the commissioner, to whom a new question 
had suggested itself ; “ ask them if they know whether Holata Mico 
will remain for the council of to-morrow ?” 

“We cannot tell now. Holata Mico has not declared Jiis intention. 
We shall soon know it. If he design to stay, his tents will stand till 
the rising of the sun ; if not, they will be stfuck before the moon goes 
down. The moon is sinking — we shall soon know whether Holata 
Mico will go or stay.” 

“The tents .of this chief are not in sight of the fort ?” 

“ No — they are back among the trees.” 

“ Can you send word to us ?” 

“Yes, but onlv to this place ; our messenger would be seen enter- 
ing the fort, yfe can come back here ourselves, and meet one from 
you.” 

“True; it is better so,” replied the commissioner, apparently satis- 
fied with the arrangement. 
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A few minutes passed, during which the two generals communicat- * 
ed with each other in whispers, while the chiefs stood apart, silent 
and immobile as a pair of statues. 

The commander-in -chief at length broke silence: 

“ Lieutenant ! you will remain upon the ground till the chiefs re- 
turn. Get their report, and bring it direct to my quarters.” 

Salutations were exchanged ; the two generals walked off on the 
path that led to the fort, while the chiefs glided silently away in the 
opposite direction. I was left alone. 


CHAPTER XXXII. — SHADOWS IN THE WATER. 

Alone with my thoughts, and these tainted with considerable acer- 
bity. More than one cause contributed to their bitterness. My 
pleasant purpose thwarted — my heart aching for knowledge — foA 
renewal of tender ties — distracted with doubts — wearied with pro- 
tracted suspense. 

In addition to these, my mind was harassed by other emotions. I 
experienced disgust at the part I had been playing. I had been made 
the mouthpiece of chicanery ■and wrong ; aiding conspiracy had been 
the first act of my warlike career ; and although it was not the act of 
my own will, I felt the disagreeableness of the duty — a sheer disgust 
in its performance. 

Even the loveliness of the night failed to soothe me. Its effect was 
contrary ; a storm would have been more congenial to my spirit. 

And it was a lovely night. Both the earSi and the air were at 
peace. 

Here and there the sky was fleeced with white cirrhi, but so thinly, 
that the moon’s disc, passing behind them, appeared to move under a 
transparent gause-work of silver, without losing one ray of her efful- 
gence. Her light was resplendent in the extreme; and, glancing 
from the glabrous leaves of the great laurels, caused the forest to 
sparkle as though beset with a million of mirrors. To add to the ef- 
fect, fire-fles swarmed under the shadows of the trees, their bodies 
lighting up the dark aisles with a mingled corruscation of red, blue, 
and gold — now flitting in a direct line, now curving, or waving up- 
ward and downward, as though moving through the mazes of some 
intricate cotillon . 

In the mic^t of this glittering array, lay the little tarn, shining, too, 
but with the gleam of plated glass— a mirror in its framework of 
fretted gold. • 

The atmosphere was redolent of the most agreeable perfumes. The 
night was cool enough for human comfort, but not chill. Many of 
the flowers refused to close their corollas — for not all. of them were 
brides of the sun. The moon had its share of their sweets. The sas- 
safras and bay trees were in blossom, and dispensed their odors 
around, that, mingling with the aroma of the aniseed and orange, cre- 
ated a delicious fragrance in the air. 

There was stillness in the atmosphere, but not silence. It is never 
silent in the southern forest by night. Tree-frogs and cicadas utter 
their shrillest notes after the sun has gone out of Sight, and there is a 
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bird that makes choioe melody daring the moonlight hoars — the 
famed mimio of the American woods. One, perched upon a tall tree 
that grew over the edge of the pond, appeared trying to soothe my 
chafed spirit with his sweet notes. 

I heard other sounds— the hum of the toldiery in the fort, mingling 
with the more distant noises from the Indian camp. Now and then 
some voice loader than the rest, in oath, exclamation, or langhter, 
broke forth to interrupt the monotonous murmur. 

How long should I have to wait the return of the chiefs ? It might 
be an hour, or two hours, or more ? I had a partial guide in the 
moon. They said that Holata would depart before the shining orb 
went down, or not at all. About two hours, then, would decide the 
point, and set me free. 

I had been standing for half the day. I cared not to keep my feet 
any longer ; and, choosing a fragment of rock near the water’s edge, 
I sat down upon it. 

My eyes wandered over the pond. Half of its surface lay in sha- 
dow ; the other half was silvered by the moonbeams, that, penetrat- 
ing the pellucid water, rendered visible the white shells ana shining 
pebbles at the bottom. Along the line where the light and darkness 
met, were outlined several noble palms, whose tall stems and crested 
crowns appeared stretching away towards the nadir of the earth — as 
though they belonged to another and brighter firmament beneath my 
feet. The trees, of which these were but the illusory images, grew 
upon the summit of a ridge, which, trending along the western side 
ol* the pond, intercepted the rays of the moon. 

I sat for some time gazing into this counterpart of heaven’s canopy, 
with my eyes mechanically tracing the great fan-like fronds. 

All at once, I was startled at perceiving a new image upon the 
aqueous reflector. A form, §r rather the shadow of one, suddenly 
appeared among the trunks of the palms. It was upright, and evi- 
dently human, though of magnified proportions — beyond doubt, a hu- 
man figure, yet not that of a man. 

The small head, apparently uncovered, the gentle rounding of the 
shoulders, the soft undulation of the waist, and the long, loose drap- 
ing which reached nearly to the ground, convinced me that the sha- 
dow was that of a woman. 

When I first observed it, it was njoving among the stems of the 
palm-trees ; presently it stopped, and for some seconds remained in a 
fixed attitude. It was then I noted the peculiarities that distinguish 
the sex. 

My . first impulse was to turn round, and, if possible, get sight of 
the figure that cast this ipteresting shadow. I was myself on the 
western edge of the pond, and the ridge was behind me. Facing 
round, I could not see the summit, nor yet the palms. Rising to .my 
feet, 1 still could not see them ; a large live oak, under which I had 
seated myself, intercepting my view. 

I stepped hastily to one side, and then both the outlines of the 
ridge and the palm-trees were before my eyes ; but I could see no 
figure, neither of man nor woman. 

I scanned the summit carefully, but no living thing was there ; 
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some fronds of the saw-palmetto, standing along the crest, were the 
only forms I could perceive. 

I returned to where I had been seated ; and, placing myself as be- 
fore, again looked upon the water. The palm-shadows were there, 
just as I had left them ; but the image was gone. 

There was nothing to be astonished at. I did not for a moment 
believe myself under any delusion. Some one had been upon the 
ridge — a woman, I supposed — and had passed down under the cover 
of the trees. This was the natural explanation of what I had seen, 
and of course contented me. 

At the same time, the silent apparition could not fail to arouse my 
curiosity ; and instead of remaining seated, and giving way to dreamy 
reflections, I rose to my feet, and stood looking and listening with 
eager expectation. 

Who could the woman be ? An Indian, of course. It was not 
probable that a white woman should be in such a place, and at such 
an hour. Even the peculiar outlines of the shadow were not those 
that would have been cast by one habited in the garb of civilization ; 
beyond a doubt, the woman was an Indian. 

What was she doing in that solitary place, and at such an hour, 
alone ? 

These questions were not so easily answered ; and yet there was 
nothing so remarkable about her presence upon the spot. To the 
children of the forest, time is not as with us. The hours of the night 
are as those of the day-r-often the hours of action or enjoyment. She 
might have many a purpose in being there. She might be on her 
way to the pond for water, to take a bath ; or it might be some im- 
passioned maiden, who, under the secret shadows of this secluded 
grove, was keeping assignation with her lover. 

A pang, like a poisoned arrow, pass£l through my heart : “ Might 
it he Mailmee ?” 

The unpleasantness which this conjecture caused me is indescriba- 
ble. I had been all day the victim of dire suspicions, arising princi- 
pally from some half-dozen words, casually dropped from the lips of a 
young officer, and which I had chanced to overhear. They had refe- 
rence to a beautiful girl among the Indians, apparently well known at 
the fort ; and I noticed that tne tone of the young fellow was that of 
one either triumphant or boasting. I listened attentively to every 
word, and watched not only*the countenance of the speaker, but 
those of his auditory, to make out in which of the two categories I 
should place him. His vanity appeared to have had some sacrifice 
made to it — at least by his own statement ; and his listeners, or most 
of them, agreed to concede to Trim the happiness of a bonne fortune. 
There was no name given — no hint that would enable me to connect 
the subject of the conversation with that of my own thoughts ; but 
that the girl was an Indian, and a “ beauty,” were points that my jea- 
lous heart almost accepted as sufficient for identification. 

I might easily have become satisfied. A word, a simple question, 
would have. procured me the knowledge I longed for; and yet I had 
not the power to say that word. I preferred passing long hours — a 
whole day— upon the rack of uncertainty and suspicion. 
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Thus, then, was I prepared for the painful conjectures that sprang 
into my thoughts on beholding that mirrored form. 

The pain was of short duration ; almost instantaneous was the re- 
lief. A shadowy figure was seen gliding around the edge of the 

f ond ; it emerged into the open moonlight, not six paces from where 
stood. I had a full and distinct view of it. It was a woman — an 
Indian woman. It was not Matlmee. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. — HAJ-EWA. 

I saw before me a woman of middle age — somewhere between 
thirty and forty — a large woman, who once possessed beauty — beauty 
that had been abused. She was the wreck of a grand loveliness, 
whose outlines could not be effaced — like the statue of some Grecian # 
goddess, broken by Vandal hands, but whose very fragments are 
things of priceless value. 

Not that her charms had departed. There are men who affect to 
admire this ripe maturity ; to them she would have been a thing of 
peerless splendor. Time had made no inroad upon those large round- 
ed arms, none upon the elliptical outlines of that noble bust. I could 
judge of this — for it was before my eyes, in the bright moonlight, 
nude, from neck to waist, as in the hour of infancy. Alone the black 
hair, hanging in wild dishevelment over the shoulders, formed a par- 
tial shrouding. Nor had time laid a finger upon this ; amidst all that 
profusion of rich raven clusters, not a strand of silver could be de- 
tected. 

Time could not affect, nor had it, that fine facial outline. The 
moulding of the chin ; the oval of those lips ; the aquiline nose, with 
its delicate spirally curved nostril ; the high smooth front ; the eye — 
the eye — what is it ? why that unearthly flash ? that wild unmeaning 

glance ? Ha! that eye Merciful heavens! the woman is 

surely mad [ 

Alas ! it was true — she was mad. Her glance would have satisfied 
even a casual observer, that reason was no longer upon its throne. 
But I needed not to look at her eye ; I knew the story of her misfor- 
tunes, of her wrongs. It was not the first time I had looked upon 
that womanly form — more than once I had stood face to face with 
Hai-Ewa , 14 the mad queen of the Micosaucs. 

Beautiful as she was, I might have felt fear at her presence — still 
worse than fear, I might have been terrified or awed — the more so on 
perceiving that her necklace was a green serpent; that the girdle 
around her waist, that glittered so conspicuously in the light of the 
moon, was the body of an enormous rattlesnake — living and writh- 
ing in all its fury ! 

xes, both were alive — the smaller serpent wound about her neck, 
with its head resting upon her bosom ; the more dangerous reptile 
knotted around her waist, its vertebrated tail hanging by her side, 
while its head, held in her hand, and protruding through her fingers, 
exhibited a pair of eyes that scintillated like diamonds. 

m Literally, “ crazy wife,” from Hajo, crazy, and Ewa or Awah, wife. Philolo- 
gists have remarked the resemblance of this Muscogee word to the Hebraic name 
of the mother of mankind. • 
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On the head of Haj-Ewa was no other covering than that which 
nature had provided for it ; but those thick black clusters afforded 
ample protection against sun and storm. On her feet she wore moc- 
casins, but these were hidden by the long 44 hunna” that reached to 
the ground. This was the only garment she wore. It was profusely 
adorned with beads and embroidery — with the bright plumage of the 
green parroquet — the skin of the summer-duck, and the fur of varioua 
wild animals. It was fastened round her waist, though not by the 
girdle already described. 

Truly, I might have felt terror, had this singular appearance been 
new to me. But I had seen all before — the green snake and the cro- 
talus , the long hanging tresses, the wild flash of that maniac eye — all 
before, all harmless, all innocuous — at least to me. I knew it, and 
had no fear. 

% 44 Haj-E wa !” I called out, as she advanced to where I was standing. 

44 1-e-ela l m * she Exclaimed with a sort of surprise. 44 Young Ran- 
dolph ! war-chief among the pale faces I You nave not then forgot- 
ten poor Haj-E wa ?” 

44 No, Ewa, I have not. What seek you here?” 

44 Yourself, little mico.” 

44 Seek me f” 

44 No — I have found you.” 

44 And what want you with me ?” 

44 Only to save your life — your young life, pretty mico — your fair 
life— your precious life — ah I precious to her, poor bird of the forest ! 
Ah ! there was one precious to me — long, long ago. Ho, ho, ho ! 

0 why did I trust in a pale-faced lover? 

Ho, bo, ho! 

Why did I meet him in the wild woods’ cover ? 

Ho. ho, ho! 

Why did I list to his lying tongue, 

That poisoned my heart when my life was young ? 

Ho. ho, ho!>« 

Down, chilta mico /” IT she cried, interrupting the strain, and address- 
ing herself to the rattlesnake, that at my presence had protruded his 
head, and was making demonstrations of rage — 44 down, great king of 
the serpents ! ’tis a fnend, though in the garb of an enemy— quiet, or 
I crush your head !” 

44 1-e-ela !” she exclaimed again, as if struck by some new thoughts ; 
44 1 waste time with my old songs ; he is gone, he is gone ! they can- 
not bring him back. Now, young mico, what came I for? what 
came I for ?” 

As she uttered these interrogatives, she raised her hand to her 
head, as if to assist her memory. 

44 Oh! now I remember. Molwuk I lose time. You may be 

killed, young mico— you may be killed, and then Go ! begone, 

begone, begone ! back to the topeke. 1 * Shut yourself up ; keep with 


w An expression of astonishment, usually lengthened out In a sort of drawl. 

,# Literally. Yes, yes, yes ! # 

17 “ Chief of the snakes”— the rattlesnake is so styled by the Seminoles, being the 
ost remarkable serpent in their country. They have a superstitious dread of this 
Iptile. 18 It is bad. » Fort 
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your people ; do not stray from your blue soldiers ; do not wander in 
the wooas ! Your life is in danger !” 

All this was spoken in a tone of earnestness that astonished me. 

* More than astonished, I began to feel some slight alarm, sinoe I had 
not forgotten the attempted assassination of yesterday. Moreover, I 
knew that there were periods when this singular woman was not posi- 
tively insane. She had her lucid intervals, during which she both 
talked and acted rationally, and often with extraordinary intelligence. 
This might be one of those intervals. She might be privy to some 
scheme against my life, and had come, as she alleged, to defeat its 
execution. 

But who was my enemy or enemies? and how could she have 
known of their design ? 

In order to ascertain this, I said to her : 

U I have no enemy, Ewa ; why should my life be in danger?” 

44 I tell you, pretty mico, it is — you have enemies. I-e-eia 1 you do 
not know it ?” 

44 I never wronged a red man in my life.” 

w Red — did I say red man ? Cooree," pretty Randolph, there is 
not a red man in all the land of the Seminoles that would pluck a 
hair from your head. Oh ! if they did, what would say the Rising 
Sun ? He would consume them like a forest fire. Fear not the red 
men — your enemies are not of that color.” 

44 Ha ! not red men ? What then ?” 

44 Some white — some yellow.” 

44 Nonsense, Ewa! I have never given a white man cause to be 
my enemy.” 

44 ChepaumeeP 1 you are but a young fawn, whose mother has not 
told it of the savage beasts that roam the forest. There are wicked 
men who are enemies without a cause. There are some who seek 
your life, though you never did them wrong.” 

44 But who are they ? And for what reason ?” 

u Do not ask, chepawnee ! There is not time. Enough if I tell 
you, you are owner of a rich plantation, where black men make the 
blue dye. You have a fair sister — very fair. Is she not like a beam 

from yonder moon ? And I was fair once — so he said Ah ! it 

is bad to be beautiful. Ho, ho, ho ! 

Why did I trust in a pale-faced lover ? 

Ho, ho, ho ! 

Why did I meet him 

u Halwuk /” she exclaimed, again suddenly breaking off the strain ; 

• 44 I am mad ; but I remember. Go ! begone ! I teu you, go ; you 
are but an echochee 99 and the hunters are upon your trail. Back to 
the topekee— go ! go !” 

44 1 cannot, Ewa; I am here for a purpose : I must remain till some 
one comes.” 

44 Till some one comes ! halwuk! they will come soon.” 

44 Who?” 

44 Your enemies— they who would kill you; and then the pretty 
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doe will bleed — her poor heart will bleed : she will go mad — she will 
be like Haj-Ewa.” 

“ Whom do you speak of?” 

“ Of Hush ! hush ! hush ! It is too late — they come — they • 

come ! see their shadows upon the water !” 

I looked, as Haj-Ewa pointed. Sure enough there were shadows 
upon the pond, just where I had seen hers. They were the figures of 
men — four of them. They were moving among the palm-trees, and 
along the ridge. 

In a few seconds the shadows disappeared. They who hud been 
causing them had descended the slope, and had entered among the 
timber. 

“ It is too late now,” whispered the maniac, evidently at that mo- 
ment in full possession of her intellect. “You dare not go out into 
the open woods. They would see you — you must stay in the thicket. 
There,” continued she, grasping me by the wrist, and, with a power- 
ful jerk, bringing me close to the trunk of the live oak, “ this is your 
only chance. Quick — ascend! Conceal yourself among the moss. 

Be silent — stir not till I return. Hinklas r 

And so saying, my strange counsellor stepped back under the sha- 
dow of the tree; and, gliding into the umbrageous covert of the 
grove, disappeared from my sight. 

I had followed her directions, and was now ensconced upon one of 
the great limbs of the live oak — perfectly hidden from the eyes of 
any one below by festoons of the silvery tiUandsia . These, hanging 
from branches still higher up, draped around me like a set of gauze 
curtains, and completely enveloped my whole body ; while I myself 
had a view of the pond — at least, that side of it on which the moon 
was shining — by means of a small opening between the leaves. 

At first I fancied I was playing a very ridiculous role. The story 
about enemies, and my life being in danger, might, after all, be no- 
thing more than some crazy fancy of the poor maniac’s brain. The 
men, whose shadows I had seen, might be the chiefs ofi their return. 
They would reach the ground where I had appointed to meet them, 
and not finding me there, would go back. What kind of a report 
should \ carry to head-quarters ? The thing was ridiculous enough— 
and for me, the result might be worse than ridiculous. 

Under these reflections, I felt strongly inclined to descend, and 
meet the men, whoever they might be, face to face. 

Other reflections, however, hindered me. The chiefs were only 
two — there were four shadows. True, the chiefs might be accompa- 
nied by some of their followers — for better security to themselves on 
such a traitorous mission — but I had noticed, as the shadows were 
passing over the pond — and notwithstanding the rapidity with which 
they moved — that the figures were not those of Indians. I observed 
no hanging drapery, nor plumes. On the contrary, I fancied there 
were hats upon their heads, such as are worn only by white men. It 
was the observation of this peculiarity that made me so ready to 
yield obedience to the solicitations of Haj-Ewa. 

Other circumstances had not failed to impress me : the 6trange ae 


a It is good— It is well. 
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sertions made by the Indian woman — her knowledge of events, and 
the odd allusions to well-known persons — the affair of yesterday : all 
these, commingling in my mind, had the effect of determining me to 
remain upon my perch, at least for some minutes longer. I might be 
relieved from my unpleasant position sooner than I expected. 

Without motion, almost without breathing, I kept my seat, my 
eyes carefully watching, and my ears keenly bent to catch every 
sound. 

My suspense was brief. The acuteness of my eyes was rewarded 
by a sight, and my ears by a tale, that caused my flesh to creep, and 
the blood to run cold in my veins. In five minutes’ time I was in- 
ducted into a belief in the wickedness of the human heart, exceeding 
in enormity all that I had ever read or heard of. 

Four demons filed before me — demons, beyond a doubt: their 
looks, which I noted well — their words, which I heard— their ges- 
tures, which I saw — their designs, with which I in that hour became 
acquainted — fully entitled them to the appellation. 

They were passing around the pond. I saw their faces, one after 
another, as they emerged into the moonlight. 

Foremost appeared the pale thin visage of Arens Ringgold ; next, 
the sinister aquiline features of Spence ; and, after him, the broad 
brutal face of the bully Williams. 

There were four — who was the fourth ? 

“ Am I dreaming ? Do my eyes deceive me ? Is it real ? Is it 
an illusion ? Are my senses gone astray — or is it*only a resemblance, 
a counterpart? No — no — no! It is no counterpart, but the man 
himself! — that black curling hair, that tawny skin, the form, the gait 
all, all are his. O God ! it is Yellow Jake /” 

TO Bl COXTIJCUKD. 


AND RELIGIONS, 

The whole North American continent has only 36 millions of in- 
habitants, hardly as much as France or Austria. The whole of Cen- 
tral and South America has only 23 millions ; less, then, than Italy. 
European Russia, with its 60 millions, has as many inabitants as 
America, Australia, and Polynesia together. More people live in 
London than in all Australia and Polynesia. China proper has more 
inhabitants than Amerioa, Australia, and Africa together ; and India 
has nearly three times as many inhabitants as the whole of the new 
world. The result is, that our planet bears 1288 millions of mankind, 
of which sum total 522 millions belong to the Mongolian, 369 mil- 
lions to the Caucasian, 200 millions to the Malayan, 196 millions to 
the Ethiopian, and 1 million to the American race. Divided accord- 
ing to their confessions, there are 335 millions of Christians, 5 millions 
of Jews, 600 millions belonging to Asiatic religions, 160 millions to 
Mohammedanism, and 200 millions of heathens. 


When, where, and under what oircumstanoes we must die, is wise- 
ly and most graciously hid from our eyes. 
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DIFFERENT PATHS. 

I lately talked with one who strove 
To show that all my way was dim. 

That his alone — the road to Heaven ; 

And thus it was I answer’d him : 

44 Strike not the staff I hold away, 

44 You cannot rive me yours, dear friend ; 

Up the steep hill our paths are set 
In different wise, to one sure end. 

44 What, though with eagle glance upfixed 
On heights beyond our mortal ken, 

You tread the broad sure stones of Faith 
More firmly than do weaker men : 

44 To each according to his strength ; 

But as we v leave the plains below, 

Let us carve out a wider stair, 

A broader pathway through the snow. 

44 And when upon the golden crest 
We stand at last together, freed 

From mists that circle round the base, 

And clouds that but obscure our creed : 

44 We shall perceive that though our steps 
Have wander’d wide apart, dew friend, 

No pathway can be wholly wrong 
That leads unto one perfect end.” 


SOUL CONFLICTS. 


Defeated! but never disheartqped ! 

Repulsed ! but unconquered in will, 
Upon dreary discomfitures building 
Her virtue’s strong battlements still. 
The Spul in the siege of temptations 
YielcU not unto fraud, nor to might ; 
Unquelled by the rush of the passions 
Serene ’mid the tumults of fight ! 


She sees a grand prize in the distance, 

She hears a glad sound of acclaims, 

The crown wrought of laurels immortal. 
The music far sweeter than fame’s, 

And so, ’gainst the rush of the passions 
She lifts the broad buckler of right, 
And so, through the gloom of temptation, 
She walks in a splendor of light! 
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THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

Having a past life to be proud of, Parliament is pleasantly remark- 
able for rigid settlement into the innumerable little habits and cere- 
monies natural to any orderly body of advanced years. Of these lit- 
tle ceremonies we shall here act as master. 

The year of the birth of the British Parliament is an interesting 
mystery. The good old body does not live in single blessedness. 
Parliament comprises the whole substance of the government of the 
great British empire. It includes the Queen herself. Five hundred 
years ago, the Pope having asked homage and arrears of a grant 
made by King John to the Holy See, Edward the Third laid the de- 
mand before Parliament. The prelates, dukes, counts, barons, and 
commons, thereupon answered and said, -with one accord, that no 
King could put himself, or his kingdom, or people, in such subjection 
without their assent. Even in the time of Queen Elizabeth, who 
pushed royal prerogative to the utmost, a prominent w riter upon our 
political system taught that “ the most high and absolute power of 
the realm of England consisteth in the Parliament,” and then pro- 
ceeded to assign to the Crown the same place in Parliament that has 
been assigned to it by statute since the Revolution. Her Majesty is 
then a member of Parliament. 

Still the Queen is supreme. The assembly of the House of Com- 
mons takes place in obedience to royal will expressed by the Queen’s 
writ, and that body may be dissolved at any moment by her Majesty. 
When so dissolved, the law only requires that a new House be sum- 
moned within three years. But, as the House of Commons keeps the 
public purse, the state has need of its annual assistance. It is only by 
votes of the House of Commons annually passed, that money neces- 
sary for the use of government — and covering no more than a year’s 
wants — can be obtained. 

Lords spiritual and temporal sit together in a house of their own ; 
but the Commons — the whole people of Great Britain not being peers 
or spiritual lords — are, as every body know s, the last and chief estate 
which forms the British Parliament ; and they are there represented 
by the knights, citizens, and burgesses whom they elect. 

The first knights of the shire probably are to be found among the 
lesser barons, who, forbearing to attend in mass, elected some rich 
members of their own body to represent them. King John asked, 
by a writ to the sheriff of each county, to send four discreet knights 
to confer with him concerning the affairs of his kingdom. This very 
likely means that, in each county, the sheriff* was at that time sole 
elector. Even in Magna Charta, the great charter of King John, 
there is nothing to show how the people had been represented. But 
of the main constitution of our Parliament, that charter, six hundred 
and forty-four years old, exhibits the earliest outline. This we find in 
the promise of the king, “ to summon all archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
earls, and greater barons personally, and all other tenants-in-chief un- 
der the Crown, by the sheriff and bailiffs, to meet at a certain place, 
with forty days’ notice, to assess aids, and scutages when necessary.” 
It is difiicult to say how far the more essential part of this promise 
was kept. The first absolutely clear evidence of the recognition of 
vol. rv. 24 
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the Commons ns an estate of the realm was supplied not quite six 
hundred years ago, in the reign of Henry the Third, when Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of* Leicester, issued writs to the sheriffs, directing them 
to return two knights for each county, and two citizens or burgesses 
for every city and borough. It was Edward the First who, in a me- 
morable statute, admitted to the Commons their sole right to tax 
themselves. Such was the beginning of health in this strong constitu- 
tion. 

The number of the members of the House of Commons used to be 
variable. Fresh privileges were from time to time granted by char- 
ter ; returns were omitted or suppressed by negligence or corruption 
of sheriffs, or at the wish of poor communities unwilling to furnisn the 
day’s wages to which representatives were formerly entitled. Such 
wages were, in the reign of Edward III, four shillings for a county 
and two shillings for $ borough member ; which would be equal, per- 
haps, to two guineas and one guinea of present money. The House 
of Commons, in that reign, contained about two hundred representa- 
tives. In the reign of Henry the Sixth there were three hundred. 
Between the reigns of Henry the Eighth and Charles the Second one 
hundred and eighty new members were added. Forty-five Scotch 
members came in at the union with Scotland, and a hundred Irish at 
the union with Ireland. The number of the members was raised to 
six hundred and fifty eight, and was not altered by the Reform Acts 
of 1832. But the disfranchisements of Sudbury and St Albans after- 
wards caused a deduction of four from the list. 

Parliament has imperial authority, extending over all her Majesty’s 
dominions. It is a ruling power, bound by no charter, and pledged 
to no basis of a constitution. It has in itself sole right to make and 
alter British law. Queen, Lords, and Commons might consent to de- 
stroy the whole existing order of things, and to create a crossing- 
sweeper out of Seven-dials the solo irresponsible Emperor of Great 
Britain and her dependencies. Such a proceeding is impossible, but 
if it were possible, it would not be illegal. The only check upon ex- 
travagance in the Imperial Parliament, beyond its own inherent wis- 
dom, is the power of the nation to assert itself on fit occasion ; the 
determination of the English people to maintain rational freedom. 

As it Is the prerogative of the Crown to dissolve and summon Par- 
liament, so it is the duty of the Crowm, by a royal speech, to give a 
starting-point to the business of a new session by making known the 
causes of the summons. This being done, each House asserts its dig- 
nity, by reading, for the first time, some bill of its own before it takes 
the royal speech into consideration. 

It is only upon the death of a sovereign that Parliament can meet 
without a summons. In that event it is bound to meet and sit imme- 
diately. It so met on a Sunday, on the death of William the Third, 
and it has happened that the deaths of Queen Anne, of George the 
Second, and of George the Third, also made Sunday sittings impera- 
tive. 

The Lords have a peculiar position as a court of justice, constitut- 
ing the supreme court of appeal from other law courts. This right 
they trace back to their ancient rank as the king’s council, that heard 
causes, assisted by the judges, 
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In case of impeachment, the Commons, as the inquest of the nation, 
find the crime ; and then, as prosecutors, put the impeached man on 
his trial, and the Lords are at once jurymen and judges in the matter. 
•In the sixty or seventy years before the Revolution there were forty 
cases of impeachment. For the last hundred years there have been 
only two. 

An important right maintained by the Commons — next in import- 
ance, pernaps, as a safeguard, to the right of free speech and the vot- 
ing supplies — is the right of determining the fitness of elections. But 
the House cannot coerce a constituency which is exercising any of its 
rights within the bounds of law. It may expel a member ; but, if he 
be in other respects legally eligible, his constituency is at liberty to 
re-elect him. A contest of that kind occurred in the case of John 
Wilkes, who was repeatedly expelled and re-elected. Mr Luttrell, a 
member of the House, then resigned his seat by acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and came forward to contest Wilkes’s election. 
He was beaten, and petitioned against the return. The House finish 
ed the plot by declaring that, although Wilkes had the majority of 
votes from the Middlesex electors, Luttrell was elected. This was a 
reversal of law, not by the whole Parliament, which is permissible ; 
but by a single estate of the realm, which is usurpation. Public opin- 
ion asserted itself ; and, a few years afterwards, the objectionable re- 
solution was, by the House of Commons itself, expunged from the 
journals as “ subversive of the rights of the whole body of electors of 
this kingdom.” 

The internal machinery of Parliament is regulated in accordance 
with unwritten law, established from its rolls and records by prece- 
dents and continued experience. Its privileges are whatever it has 
been the custom to observe as such. But this must be old custom. 
More than one hundred and fifty years ago the Lords, at a conference, 
communicated to the Commons a resolution w that neither House of 
Parliament has power, by any vote or declaration, to create to itself 
new privileges not warranted by the known laws and customs of Par- 
liament.” To this the Commons gave assent, and by this principle 
Parliament has abided now for many generations. 

But Parliament always has been active in the maintenance of its 
established privileges. The House of Commons commits any one to 
prison for contempt of its authority, and punishes instantly any resist- 
ance to the Seijeagt-at-Arms or his officers in execution of its orders. 
The Lords also protect their servants. The last case of this kind in 
which the House of Lords asserted its importance w f as the great Um- 
brella Case. On the twenty-sixth of March, in the year of Grace one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, complaint was made to the 
assembled Lords Spiritual and Temporal that John Bell had sued F. 
Plass, doorkeeper of their House, in the Westminster Court of Re- 
quests for the value of an umbrella lost when it had been left; in his 
charge at the door during a debate. The Court of Requests having 
ordered payment of the value of the umbrella, with costs, J ohn Bell, 
the plaintiff and the clerks of the delinquent court were called before 
the Lords and reprimanded. 

The Commons in one year sent to the Tower a Lord Mayor and 
Alderman, who had convicted one of its messengers of an assault in 
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capturing a person whom the House had ordered him to seize. On a 
like occasion, when two judges in a court of law had given judgment 
against the Serjeant-at>Arms for arresting certain persons in obedience 
to the orders of the House of Commons, that House immediately put 
under arrest the two judges themselves — Sir F. Pemberton and Sir 
T. Jones — giving them into the custody of the same Sergeant-at-Arms 
against whose power they had decided. Yet there are bounds of law 
beyond which the House does not follow its servant. In the case of 
Sir Francis Burdett it was declared, by the law courts, to be within 
the duty of the officers of Parliament to break into a dwelling-house 
and use armed force, if needful, for the seizure of their prisoner ; but 
an attorney a few years ago obtained damages of a hundred pounds, 
because the Seijeant-at-Arms, finding him from home, remamed for 
some hours in his house awaiting his return, and so made capture. 
Whoever is committed for a breach of privilege is altogether m the 
hands of Parliament. The judges have no power of investigation, 
and the prisoners cannot be bailed. 

It is a breach of the privilege of Parliament to publish its debates, 
and either House may, by enforcing that part of its old customary 
law, at any moment stop the parliamentary reports. This is not only 
customary law, but it has been from time to time asserted formally 
by orders of the House. At different times the Commons have 
ordered, 44 That no news-letter writers do, in their letters or other pa- 
pers that they disperse, presume to intermeddle with the debates or 
other proceedings of this House or, 44 That no printer or publisher 
of any printed newspapers do presume to insert in any such papers, 
any debates or other proceedings of this House;” or again, “That it 
is an indignity to, and a breach of the privilege of, this House, for any 
person to presume to give, in written or printed newspapers, any ac- 
count or minute of the debates or other proceedings. That upon dis- 
covery of the authors, printers, or publishers of any such newspaper, 
this House will proceed against the offenders with the utmost seve- 
rity.” Yet now, reporters’ galleries are built into the two Houses, 
and there is even private complaint made if a report be not full 
enough. Of false reports there is parliamentary notice taken in the 
true parliamentary way, by complaint, not that there is a report that 
is false, but that there is a report at all, and that reporting is a breach 
of privilege. 

Libellous reflections upon the character or proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, or of any individual of either House, have always been punished 
as breaches of privilege. Once upon a time the interpretation of the 
word libel was more comprehensive than it is to-day. In sixteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, Henry Aleyn was committed for a libel on the 
last Parliament. In sixteen hundred and forty-three,' the Archdeacon 
of Bath was committed for abusing the last Parliament. In seventeen 
hundred and one, Thomas Colepepper was committed for reflections 
upon the last House of Commons ; and the Attorney-General was di- 
rected to prosecute him. These were such libels as we now read in 
public prints every week. 

To offer any bribe of money to a member of the House, though it 
be only a guinea fee to a lawyer and M.P. for drawing up a petition 
to the House, is breach of privilege. Members proved to have re- 
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ceived money-bribes suffer expulsion. At the close of the seventeenth 
century, the Speaker of the House of Commons, the Secretary to the 
Treasuiw, and the Chairman of the Committee on the Orphans Bill, 
received from the City of London upon the passing of that bill, one 
of them a thousand, one two hundred, and the other twenty guineas. 
They were all expelled from the House as guilty of high crime and 
misdemeanor. 

The Lords, claiming to be a Court of Record, punish by imprison- 
ment for a fixed time, and impose a fine. The Commons imprison in 
Newgate or the Tower, but for no specified period ; and of late years 
they have not imposed fines. But since fees have to be paid on re- 
lease from imprisonment, the punishment inflicted by the House of 
Commons still includes what is' in fact a fine. 

Freedom of speech is, of course, an essential privilege of Parliament. 
In the reign of Richard the Second, Haxey, a member of the Com- 
mons, having displeased the king by offering a bill to reduce the ex- 
cessive charge of the royal household, was condemned in Parliament 
as a traitor. But, on the accession of Henry the Fourth, Haxey on 
his part, and the Commons on their part, urged their privilege, and 
the judgment passed, in derogation of the privilege of parliament, was 
44 annulled and held to be of no force and effect ” by the whole Legis- 
lature. Since that time there have been days in which the Parliament 
has fought hard for this essential privilege. It was directly impeach- 
ed for the last time by Charles the First, in the case of Sir John 
Elliot, Denzil, Hollis, and Benjamin Valentine. This was, indeed, 
one of the illegal acts for which that king finally suffered. The last 
formal confirmation of this privilege was at the revolution of sixteen 
hundred and eighty-eight, in the ninth article of the Bill of Rights, 
which declares M that the freedom of speech, and debates or proceed- 
ings in Parliament, ought not to be impeached or questioned in any 
court or place out of Parliament.” It is to be observed, however, 
that since published speeches are not recognised by Parliament, they 
cannot be protected by its privileges. 

The privilege of freedom from arrest in civil cases or distress of 
goods is enjoyed by members of Parliament, in accordance with most 
ancient custom. Freedom from arrest was granted also formerly to 
fair-goers and others. It is now enjoyed by members of the Legisla- 
ture during the existence of a Parliament, and for a convenient time 
before and after it, which fairly answers to the forty days allowed for 
going to and coming from the great assembly. Freedom from arrest 
m criminal cases can form no part of this privilege. To witnesses 
and other persons summoned upon business of the House in going, 
staying, and returning, the same privilege of freedom from arrest also 
extends. No statement made to Parliament in the course of its pro- 
ceedings can be made the ground of action at law. There is still, 
however, a wide margin of debatable land between the jurisdiction of 
the law courts and the privileges of the courts of Parliament. Public 
opinion has of late years checked the number of disputes between the 
legislators and the law. The House of Commons has been chilled in 
the ardor of its self-assertion, and in its most recent battle ignomini- 
ouriy wreaked vengeance upon the sheriff who had executed judg- 
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ment of the court opposed to it ; but shrank from a committal of the 
judges by whom the obnoxious judgment was pronounced. 

The swearing-in of members, while there were oaths necessary to 
be taken, though repugnant to some consciences, has, in all recent 
parliaments before the present one, made one or two representatives ^ 

who could not represent. Baron Rothschild was thus for eleven 
years Member of Parliament without a seat or vote ; he might indeed 
vote at the election of Speakers, which occurs before the taking of the 
oath, for the oaths must be taken in a full House, before the Speaker 
in his chair, between the hours of nine in the morning and four in the 
afternoon. An oath taken at nine in the evening would not be valid. 

For this reason, except on Wednesday, when the House of Commons 
meets from twelve to six, a quarter before the magic hour of four is 
the time appointed for the ordinary meeting of the House of Commons. 

Four years ago some members took the oaths, when, the Speaker be- 
ing ill, the Chairman of W ays and Means fulfilled his duties. Ques- 
tion arose as to the validity of oaths so taken, and they were sancti- 
fied by an especial Act of Parliament. 

The Queen’s speech opens the work of a session. No business of 
legislation can be done until the Crown has opened Parliament. 
Therefore, the Speaker, when awaiting summons of the Commons to 
the House of Lords to hear the speech read, goes, after prayers, to the l 

Clerk’s table in the middle of the room, and sits there. He does not 
sit in his own chair until her Majesty has set the state clock on the 
move. 

The address in answer to the speech having been voted, it is the 
glorious privilege of the House of Commons to proceed to the palace 
through the central mall in St James’s Park. The Lords are obliged 
to advance by the ordinary carriage road. A privilege of the Com 
mons more to be prized is exemption from the necessity of solemnly 
appearing at court in burlesque attire. They are allowed to wear the 
ordinary dress of English gentlemen. Upon one point only are they 
restricted. They may not bring into the presence of her Majesty 
sticks or umbrellas. 

The House of Commons has a holiday on Saturday. The House of 
Lords has holidays on Wednesdays and on Saturdays. But the Sa- 
turday holiday of the Commons has to be secured from week to week ' 
by formal adjournment from Friday until Monday. It is in the power 
of any member who sees less than forty members in the House to ask 
that thqy be counted. Strangers are then ordered to withdraw. The 
4 two-minute glass on the clerk’s desk is turned, as in the ca&e of a di- 
vision ; and, while the sand runs, there is time for any members in 
adjoining rooms to hurry to their places. If* the time has expired, 
and the Speaker is yet left unable to count forty members, there is an 
end of business till next day. A count out on Friday night now and 
then leaves the House bound to meet again on Saturday. Therefore 
it prudently secures its holiday by moving at some early stage of Fri- 
day’s business that the House at its rising do adjourn to Monday. 

Until six years ago, a part of the foundation of the British Consti- 
tution was the bodily constitution of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. He was essential to the lawfulness of the assembly, and 
bound to preside from the first to the last minute over all its sitting 
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when not in committee. A healthy Speaker was essential to the na- 
tion’s health. It is only four years since a really adequate authority 
has been given to the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to occupy, in case of need, the Speaker’s place, without mak- 
ing any act of the House invalid. 

The Committee of Ways and Means just mentioned is, together 
with the Committee of Supply, a form of the House. The House in 
Committee, with a chairman to preside, inquires and deliberates. In- 
formal sitting with the Speaker in the chair it legislates. There is al 
ways in the royal speech a clause demanding annual provision for the 
public service, and acquainting gentlemen of the House* of Commons 
that her Majesty has directed the estimates to be laid before them. 
When the speech is discussed, it is upon a formal motion, “ That a 
supply be granted to her Majesty.” On a subsequent day the whole 
House resolves itself into a Committee to “ cpnsider of the supply.” 
This Committee has to discover how much money is wanted, and for 
that purpose inquires into the estimates. 

After the first report of the Committee of Supply, concerning mo- 
ney wanted, has been received, a day is appointed for the House to 
resolve itself into a committee to “ consider of ways and means for 
raising the supply.” One committee asks what money must be raised ; 
the other inquires how to raise it, and is helped in its inquiry by the 
budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The first act of the Com- 
mittee of Supply is to elect its chairman for the session, who presides 
in both committees. He is called Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and he it is who is authorised to vote, when neces- 
• sary, as the Speaker’s deputy. 

When the House is in committee, if any formal public business 
should arise — for example, if there be a summons from the Usher of 
the Black Rod to attend her Majesty — Mr Speaker must at once re- 
sume the chair. When sudden disorder has arisen, the Speaker has 
now and then, by resuming the chair, suddenly quelled it. In the old 
stormy days of the seventeenth century, a disturbance arose in a grand 
, committee, threatening to end in bloodshed. Then “ the Speaker, 
very opportunely and prudently rising from his seat near the bar, in a 
resolute and slow pace, made his three respects through the crowd, 
and took the ch air.” The mace, like the sounding cane of the school- 
master, having been forcibly laid upon the table, disorder ceased, and 
the disputants went to their places. 

Among the Lords, the woolsack is without the pale of their House, 
and the Lord Chancellor, who acts as their Speaker, may, as was the 
case for a short time with Mr Brougham, be a commoner. He is no 
lawgiver to the Lords on points of order ; they decide such questions 
among themselves. He is not formally addressed by the Lords who 
speak, and he can only himself speak or vote as a Lord by coming 
down from his official seat outside the House and taking his place as 
a peer within the sacred limits. 

We have introduced the reader to a very few only of the old-fash- 
ioned customs which bear witness to the antiquity of Parliament. It 
is right to observe that there has during the last few years been a dis- 
position to get rid of those which produce useless embarrassment. A 
conspicuous example of such innovation is the freedom given to the 
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House to work under a Deputy Speaker. As an example of the 
smaller reforms, we may take a change in the way of conveying mes- 
sages between the Lords and Commons. The Lords used to send 
messages to the Commons by judges or masters in Chancery ; the 
Commons to the Lords by solemn deputation of eight members. 
Every bill sent was to be made the subject of a distinct deputation ; 
but twelve years ago the Lords agreed, by a formal resolution, to re- 
ceive bundles of bills in one message, and to consider their dignity 
sufficiently respected by a deputation of five members. The Com- 
mons, in return, declared themselves ready to receive messages by one 
master in Chancery instead of two. For four years past the whole 
message business has been done quietly among themselves, at their 
own tables, by the clerks of the respective Houses. 


THE MOTHER. 

By a lone and cheerless hearth, 

Waits a widow for her child — 

Waits her only son’s return, 

From the haunts of comrades wild. 

Like a statue, pale she sits, 

Burning thoughts within her brain, 

List’ning for his well-known step, 

But, alas I she lists in vain. 

She heareth but the mournful wind, • 

Sighing, wailing as it goes ; 

And the tapping of the rain, 

Which louder at the lattice grows. 

No refreshing balmy tears, 

Now upspring to calm her grief; 

Years of sorrow have drunk up 
Those pearly treasures of relief. 

Bitter now her cup of life, 

And, like the basin at the spring — 

Hourly drank from — ever full, 

Yet to life she still doth cling. 

One, two, three, comes on the wind 
In strange foreboding tone — 

Slowly as a funeral march, 

Faintly as an infant’s moan. 

Still she sits, but heareth not 
The bell-notes, nor the wild wind roar ; 

Nor her son’s impatient knock, 

Oft repeated at the door. 

Her long, patient spirit, 

Long to pain ana sorrow wed, 

Hath taken flight, to dwell with Him, 

Who for a sinful people bled. 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS. 1 

THE LECTURES. 

In too many instances our lodges are so crowded with work, that 
they scarce ever find time to lecture. The candidate is hurried 
through the degrees with all possible speed, and, in many cases, im- 
portant explanations left out, and at last he is informed that there is 
a lecture connected with the degree, to which lie is entitled, and 
which, alas ! in too many instances, this “ convenient season” never 
comes. The candidate is, therefore, imperfectly instructed in his du- 
ties, his O. B.’s, and in the real secrets of the Order. 

A continuance in this practice of omitting the lectures belonging to 
the degrees, in time begets rustiness in the lectures. This rustiness 
is a serious evil. In such a lodge nothing can be done unless there is 
work. Members excuse themselves from attending the meeting 
when there is no work, because they are getting so rusty in the lec- 
tures that it is no use to attempt them. 

This practice, then, of attempting so much work that it cannot be 
properly finished, by filling our ranks with half-instructed members, 
seriously endangers the perpetuity of the institution, and, by a conti- 
nuance of the practice, we may be certain that, ere long, there will be 
little left of Masonry except the name, and, perhaps, not even so 
much as that. 

MATERIALS. 

We are too apt to act as if we may and ought to receive every 
man that applies for admission, who is not openly and publicly an im- 
moral or scandalous man. Some, whose habits were dangerously ir- 
regular, have been admitted because they were “ good-hearted fel- 
lows,” and perhaps Masonry would be the means of mending them. 
In such cases, we forget the important fact that our lodges are not, 
should not, and cannot be morel reform associations. The Ancient 
Charges distinctly aver, that only “ good men and true” should be 
permitted to gain an entrance within the veil of the tabernacle. Ours 
is a spiritual edifice, in the construction of which no rotten or 
crooked sticks, no rough, broken, cracked, stained, or superfluous cor- 
nered stones should be allowed a place. Great care should be taken 
that their defects be found out before they have been removed from 
the mountain and the quarry, that our workmen be not impeded in 
their labors by time wasted upon material wholly unfit for use. 

We should be extremely cautious that our “partiality for our 
friend” does not lead us to propose those who are unworthy of our 
confidence and respect, and whose admission will only work evil and 
trouble, and that continually. It is not enough that we know no 
hurt of a petitioner ; that we never heard anything against his moral 
character. The question should rather be, do we know any good of 
him ? He should not be merely neutral in his morality and goodness, 
but positively and actively a “ good and true man.” These neutrals 
in the moral world are not fit subjects for Freemasonry. They only 
serve to swell our numbers at the expense of quality, and occupy 

1 From an Address delivered by Bro. G. W. Chase, P. G. M., before the Grand 
Lodge of New Hampshire, in Jane, 1857. 
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room that might be, and should be filled by living stones. As they 
were out of the Order, so will they be in it — “lukewarm, neither hot 
nor cold” — and we know that this was once deemed a grave charge, 
and sufficient to destroy a whole Church. 

Our honors were intended for worthy men, and worthy men alone ; 
and they are safe in no other hands. No moral or mental hermaphro- 
dite should ever be allowed among us, any more than one physically 
such. 

This train of thought leads us to consider how we can prevent the 
admission of unworthy material, and how a few, or perhaps even erne 
faithful sentinel, can preserve the lodge from the dangerous contact. 

The Ancient Charges, from whose decision there is no appeal, and 
by whose directions we are solemnly bound, say that 

“*The persons admitted members of a lodge must be good and true 
men, free-born, and of mature and discreet age ; no bondmen, no wo- 
men, no immoral or scandalous men, but of good report.” And the 
“ General Regulations,” adopted at the same time, specify how they 
are to be admitted. 

“No man can be made or admitted a member of a particular lodge, 
without previous notice one month before given to the lodge, in order 
to make due inquiry into the reputation and capacity of the candi- 
date ;” and further — 

“ But no man can be entered a brother in any particular lodge, or 
admitted to be a member thereof, without the unanimous consent of 
all the members of that lodge then present when the candidate is pro- 
posed, and. their consent is formally asked by the Master; and they 
are to signify their consent or dissent in their own prudent way, 
either virtually or in form, but with unanimity. Nor is this inherent 
privilege subject to a dispensation ; because the members of a lodge 
are the best judges of it ; and if a fractious member should be im- 
posed on them, it might spoil their harmony, or hinder their freedom ; 
or even break and disperse the lodge ; which ought to be avoided by 
all good and true brethren.” 

We have here enough to guide us safely through the dangerous 
seas of our present popularity, if w’e will only steer by these land- 
marks which our fathers have set. 

THE BALLOT. 

No man can be admitted without the consent of every brother, 
even the humblest in the lodge then present when the candidate is 
proposed. This is an “ inherent privilege,” say these ancient regula- 
tions. Not even subject to a “ dispensation ” — that patent medicine 
of Masonry, so common and so popular, and so frequently resorted to 
in these latter days. 

The ballot , therefore, has been wisely called the great bulwark of 
Masonry. It is our stronghold. It is the outer wall, to defend us 
from the approach of the unworthy. And the key to the gate is in 
the hands of each individual member, and none can enter without his 
consent. What a power ! What an important trust is committed to 
each individual of us ! The very existence of th^ institution depends 
on our fidelity and faithfulness. 

But let us notice some of the minor points connected with the ballot. 
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The regulation just quoted does not specify how the ballot is to be 
taken, but leaves the mode to the lodges. 

Universal custom seems to have adopted, or made use of white and 
black balls for this purpose ; one of the latter being sufficient, in 
nearly every Masonic jurisdiction to reject an applicant. 

And it is further provided by custom, that the ballot shall be a ser 
cret one ; not merely virtually secret, but actually and really secret. 

This is one of the most vital points connected with the subject of 
balloting. 

At the present day, when such multitudes are pressing for admis- 
sion, so many influences from without and from within are brought to 
bear, that, even with a secret ballot, weak brethren are found to con- 
sent to the admission of those they know and believe unworthy. And 
how much greater would be the danger if this veil of secresy was re- 
moved. We might almost as safely dispense with all balloting, as to 
dispense with this very secresy. 

No one has a right to know or even inquire how another has or 
will ballot. Each brother has the right — and should ever be protect- 
ed in that right — to deposit his ballot according to his best judgment, 
unawed by tears of exposure to the ill-will of any, either inside or out- 
side the lodge. The only exception masonic authorities allow to the 
rule seems to be, that if an objecting brother chooses to give his rea- 
sons for objecting, either before or after a ballot, he has a right to do 
so. Having done so, the objections are the property of the lodge, and 
if a majority decide that they are not sufficient, the brother is morally 
and masonically bound to withdraw them. So long as he keeps them 
to himself, they are his own private property, but as soon as they are 
divulged to the lodge, they oecome the property of the lodge, to be 
disposed of as the lodge may see fit to determine. But it is not pro- 
per for an assenting brother to make his vote known, either before or 
after ballot, because if one can do so, all can do so, and by all assent- 
ing brothers claiming their vote, the objecting ballot is traced to its 
source, and thus the secresy of the ballot violated and utterly de- 
stroyed. 


RECONSIDERING THE BALLOT. 

Closely connected with this part of the subject of balloting, is that 
of a w reconsideration of the ballot.” Sometimes, if one or more black- 
balls appear upon a ballot, the box is passed a second time, and even 
a third time ; and sometimes the ballot is “postponed” or “adjourned” 
or “ deferred” to the next meeting. And cases are no wise uncom- 
mon where at the same or a subsequent meeting, after a rejection, a 
“ motion to reconsider ” is made, entertained, and carried, and a new 
ballot ordered, which is pronounced clear, and the candidate received 
and invested with the secrets. 

This last proceeding is totally at variance with masonic and even 
common justice, and a violation of the most sacred rights of a mem- 
ber. 

In this, and most other jurisdictions, one blackball is sufficient to 
reject. If, then, upon the first ballot there is found a negative, the 
candidate is virtually rejected. But upon the supposition that the ne- 
gative might be cast by mistake, it is considered correct and proper 
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to pass the box the second time. This is only to make it certain that 
there was no mistake made on the first ballot. In some cases, even 
a third ballot may be passed, if in the opinion of the W. M. there 
may have been a mistake on the first and second ballot. But accord- 
ing to our best authority, a third ballot is always final, and, if, upon 
the first or second more than one negative appear, the candidate 
must be declared rejected. 

The practice of “ adjourning” or u postponing” a ballot after it has 
been once passed, or of “ reconsidering” it when once declared, is a 
bad one. It is fraught with evil, and only evil. In nearly every case 
in which it is resorted to, the object is to override the negative of the 
objecting brother, and smuggle in a person obnoxious to him. This 
one fact alone is sufficient to stamp the act as inexcusably unmasonic. 

I have thus very briefly noticed the important subject of the admis- 
sion of candidates — one of the very first in importance, if we wish to 
preserve the purity of our Order, and transmit it, without addition or 
subtraction, to those who come after us. 

I enjoin it upon you, then, Masters and Wardens, that you urge 
upon your members to let no partiality for friends, no fear of offence, 
lead them to consent to the admission of unworthy persons into the 
Order. And in the same earnest manner would I have them to know 
that no “ private pique,” no frivolous objection, should induce them to 
reject a worthy man, who declares that he comes “ uninfluenced by 
any unworthy motives ;” that he “ freelv and voluntarily offers him- 
self” for admission, and, if accepted, will cheerfully “ conform to all 
the established usages and customs of the fraternity.” If you are so 
unfortunate as to have one among you who, for real or apparent un- 
worthy motives, wilfully objects to any or all who apply for admis- 
sion, deal gently and carefully with him. He is an unfinished block. 
He has never been thoroughly instructed in all the sublime principles 
of charity and brotherly love, and, above all, justice. Make haste, 
therefore, to finish him, and doubt not that, when done as your work 
should be done, the cement of brotherly love and affection will keep 
him in his proper place. 

ORIGIN OF TIIE LECTURES. 

I have alluded to the Lectures of Masonry as something that every 
candidate should be instructed in when he receives his degrees. 

From the lectures we gain a knowledge of the divine doctrines of 
Freemasonry. We there learn why it is that our peculiar forms and 
mystic signs and ceremonies have been adopted. We there learn 
how to prove ourselves possessed of the talismanic secrets of the Or- 
der, and how to prove others. The lectures, therefore, form an im- 
portant part of the information belonging to the degrees, and to 
which the candidate is entitled by virtue of his acceptance. The ce- 
remony is incomplete and the instruction imperfect without them, and 
no candidate should ever be considered as having received his degrees 
until he has received the lectures in full. Having paid for the whole 
of the degrees, it is wrong to cheat or defraud him out of any part of 
them, as for him to deprive others of what rightfully belongs to them. 

Perhaps, in this connection, it may not be unprofitable briefly to 
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notice the origin and progress of the present form of what are techni- 
cally called the 44 Lectures ” of Masonry. 

Previous to about the year 1720, when a person was initiated, pass- 
ed, or raised, the secrets were communicated to him, and the expla- 
nations given him in such language as the Master could command at 
the time. But about this time, as an assistance to masters of lodges, 
Drs Anderson and Desaguliers, two eminent Masons, compiled or ar- 
ranged the information necessary to be given to candidates into the 
form of questions and answers, still preserving the name that had been 
previously applied to the usual instructions of the Master — that of 
“ Lectures.” 

So favorably were these received, that the Grand Lodge of England 
adopted the form, and ordered them to be given in the lodges. 

In the year 1732, the lectures of Anderson and Desaguliers were 
revised by Martin Clare, who added a brief allusion to the human 
senses and the theological ladder. 

A few years later, Thomas Dunkerly, who was considered the 
most intelligent Mason of his day, extended and improved the lec- 
tures, and, among other things, first gave to the theological ladder its 
three most important rounds. 

These continued to be used until 1763, when Rev. Wm. Hutchinson 
gave them an improved form. Hutchinson explained the three lights 
by 44 the three great stages of Masonry : the knowledge and worship 
of the God of nature in the purity of Eden ; the service under the ma- 
sonic law when divested of idolatry ; and the Christian revelation. 
But most especially our lights are typical of the Holy Trinity.” 

Again, in 1772, these lectures were revised and improved by Pres- 
ton, whose system was the standard in England until the union of 
1813, when Dr Hemming established the system now generally prac- 
tised in the English lodges. 

The Preston lectures were early introduced into this country, and 
were considerably modified by T. S. Webb, whose system has been 
the basis of all those taught since his day in the lodges of the United 
States. 

We have thus seen whence the lectures originated, and are pre- 
pared, in a measure, to charge infringements upon the ancient land- 
marks — if there be any in them — upon their authors. And if, as 
many brethren believe, the doctrines of the lectures are all 44 land- 
marks,” we are prepared to say who have added to the landmarks. 

THE LECTURES NOT LANDMARKS. 

But the lectures, as a whole, are not landmarks of the Order. They 
are the simple text of Masonry— “ a course of instruction in which the 
ceremonies, traditions, and moral instructions appertaining to the de- 
gree are set forth, while the extended illustrations which are given 
to them by an intelligent master or lecturer — and which he can only 
derive from a careful study of scripture, of history, and of the pub- 
lished works of learned masonic writers — constitute the commentary , 
without which the simple text is comparatively barren and uninter- 
esting.” These commentaries are the philosophy of Masonry, with- 
out a knowledge of which no brother can claim our technical title of 
“ a bright Mason” 
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While, therefore, the intelligent Mason will give the text in the 
language prescribed for him by his Grand Lodge, he will not feej him- 
self rigidly confined to this alone , in imparting instructions to his less 
informed brethren. 

The ritual contains but a small part of the “ body of Masonry,” and 
most certainly a very small quota of its history and philosophy ; and 
the Mason whose only knowledge of the institution and its doctrines 
has been derived from this source, can hardly lay claim to an intelli- 
gent knowledge of Freemasonry. 

It is only when the mind has become expanded by a perusal of the 
“ Great Light of Masonry,” which is ever open in the lodge — when 
we have carefully studied the moral precepts inculcated by the de- 
grees — when we have considered well the great doctrines taught in 
the third degree, that we bfegin to see that the mission of Freemason- 
ry is not the mere transmission and preservation of forms and cere- 
monies, of signs and tokens ; that our work as Free and Accepted 
Masons is not to be confined to conferring the degrees upon candi- 
dates. We then begin to have more exalted ideas of the institution, 
and of its mighty power as a means of good. Then we begin to ap- 
preciate the idea of brotherly love, of relief and truth. Then we be- 
gin to understand why temperance, fortitude, prudence, and justice 
should be constantly kept in view by all the members of the Order. 
Then we realize that, as a science of religious symbolism, Freemason- 
ry has no equal ; that its emblems seem invested with new properties 
— and that the light — the real light of truth — breaks in upon our en- 
raptured vision. We then see, not a mere childish play, founded it 
may be on a myth, a fable, an improbability — but we learn, that al- 
though our path is beset with dangers, and though we must all fall 
by the hand of death, and be deposited in the silent tomb, yet we 
shall finally be raised to new life, and be allowed an entrance into 
that celestial lodge above, where our supreme Architect presides. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Brethren, I have spoken, but necessarily with much brevity, of a 
few things that concern us as Freemasons. I have acknowledged to 
you that the present unparalleled prosperity of our Order is a danger- 
ous popularity for us ; that never before in our history has there been 
a time when the virtues of fortitude and prudence were more needed 
than at the present moment. I have read to you from authority that 
only good men and true should participate in our labors. I have 
pointed out how the unworthy can be kept out, and how alone it can 
be done. I have urged time and patience in finishing all work under- 
taken, as necessary to preserve our institution from <mange and decay. 
I have acknowledged my belief that the mission of Freemasonry is an 
exalted one, and well worthy our best wishes and earnest efforts. In 
stead of seeking out honeyed words of flattery and praise to induce 
you to lull yourselves asleep upon your posts in the delusion that dan- 
ger is far from you, that w all is well,” I have chosen rather to speak 
the words of truth and soberness. 

And, may I not hope that these thoughts and suggestions, brief 
and unconnected though they be, have fallen upon willing ears, have 
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taken root in willing hearts ; and will sometime bear fruit, even if it 
be only a few fold. 

To us is committed a valuable treasure. Those who left it with us 
have many of them gone a long journey. Let us be careful that 
when it is called for, we may be able t<* give a good account of our 
stewardship. 

Those who come after us will receive their instruction through us. 
How important, then, that we instruct them carefully and thoroughly 
in the important duties devolving upon them as Freemasons ; that our 
and their faith may be evinced in a correct moral walk and deport- 
ment ; that our hope be bright as the glorious mysteries that will be 
revealed hereafter ; and our charity boundless as the wants of our fel- 
low-creatures. 

While we live, let us meet upon the level, let us act upon the 
plumb, and let us part upon the square. 

In the beautiful language of a poet brother : 


“There’s a world where all are equal. 
We are hurying towards it fast ; 

We shall meet upon the level there, 
When the* gates of death are past. 
We shall stand before the Orient, 
And our Master will be there — 

To try the blocks we offer 
By His own unerring square. 

Let us meet upon the level, then, 
While laboring patient here ; 

Let us meet and let us labor, 
Though the labor be severe. 


Already in the western sky 
The signs bid us prepare 
To gather up our working tools, 
And part upon the square. 

Hands round, ye faithful Masons, 
Form the bright fraternal chain; 
We part upon the square below, 
To meet in Heaven again ; 

What words of precious meaning, 
These words masonic are : 

We meet upon the level, 

And part upon the square.” 


KINDNESS TO LITTLE ONES. 

A child, when asked why a certain tree grew crooked, replied : 
w Somebody trod upon it, I suppose, when it was small.” 

He who checks a child with terror, 

Stops its play, and stills its song, 

Not alone commits an error, 

But a grievous moral wrong. 

Give it play, and never fear it ; 

Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never, break its spirit, 

Curb it — only to direct. 

Would you stop the flowing river, 

Thinking it would cease to flow ? 

Onward must it flow for ever — 

Better teach it where to go. 


Kindness is stowed away in the heart like rose-leaves in a drawer, 
to sweeten every object around them. 
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WAIT FOR THICK! 

Thb hearth is swept — the fire is bright, 

The kettle sings for tea ; 

The cloth is spread — the lamp is light, 

And white cakes smoke in napkins white, 
And now I wait for thee. 


Come, come, love, home, thy task is done ; 

The clock ticks listeningly ; 

The blinds are shut, the curtain down. 

The warm chair to the fireside drawn, 

The boy is on my knee. 

Come home, love, come ; his deep, fond eye 
Looks round him wistfully, 

And when the whispering winds go by, 

As if thy welcome step were nigh. 

He crows exultingly. 

In vain — he finds the welcome vain, 

And turns his glance on mine, 

So earnestly, that yet again 
His form unto my heart I strain, 

That glance is so like thine. 

T hy t ask is done — we miss thee here, 
where’er thy footsteps roam, 

No heart will spend such kindly cheer, 

No beating heart, no listening ear, 

Like those who wait thee home. 

Ah, now along the crisp walk fast 
That well-known step doth come ; 

The bolt is drawn, the gate is past, 

The babe is wild with joy at last — 

A thousand welcomes home ! 


THK DYING BO Y. 

44 Pray,” said a mother to her dying child : 

44 Pray and in token of assent, he smiled. 

Most willing was the spirit, but so weak 
The failing frame that he could hardly speak. 

At length he cried : 44 Dear mother, in (rod’s book 
Is it not written,* Unto Jesus look? 

I can look up ; I have no strength for prayer. 

4 Look unto Me, and be ye saved,’ is there.” 

44 It is, my child, it is ; thus saith the Lord, 

And we may confidently trust His word.” 

Her son looked up — to Jesus raised his eyes, 

And flew, a happy spirit, to the skies. 
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NURSE R A R K K T ’ S STORY. 

Nurse Parket had lived with us ever since our mother’s death, 
and we — my sister Bella, myself, and little Lucy — loved her dearly. 
It was she who had taken us all to wish our dear mother good-by, 
when, lying on her great high bed, in the shade of its heavy curtains, 
she looked so pale and transparent of form and hue, that we could be 
hardly persuaded she was not already a spirit. To little Lucy, who 
was too young to recollect her otherwise, she always appeared after- 
wards, in memory and. in dreams, as she looked then. But Bella and 
I could remember her when her soft gold hair hung in curly clusters 
round a healthy smiling face, and so sometimes we could see her 
fresh and blooming as she used to be, though never without a certain 
subdued light on her beauty ; thrown, as it seemed, neither by actual 
grief nor actual trouble, but by a chastened memory of both. 

N urse Parket, in a plain, hoinely f but deep, earnest way, strove to 
fill our mother’s place towards us, her little orphans ; for our father, 
a quiet country gentleman, given up to antiquarian pursuits, although 
kind and amiable of heart, hardly noticed us in an ordinary fatherly 
way. He was, however, always ready to listen to Nurse Parket’s 
suggestions, and we had grown up, under governesses whom she had 
reminded him to secure, until Lucy was sixteen, when, the lesson- 
book part of our education being finished, we were left alone with 
our father and Nurse Parket. 

No ; not quite alone. A gentleman, neither young nor old, a very 
groat friend, or rather companion, of my father, as fond of antiquarian 
lore as he, but not half as amiable, was in the habit of making such 
long visits at Coombo Uplands — the name of our old place — that he 
might be said to live there for half the year. Mr Joachim was this 

f entleman’s name — a gentleman of a gloomy turn of character, and 
is aspect was quite in unison w ith it. He had a grave, saturnine ex- 
pression about his long, dark face, and a searching, suspicious look in 
his unfathomable eyes, the color of which could never nave been de- 
termined by the most scrutinising observer, but wherein could be 
seen, at times, a dull glare, as of smouldering fire never permitted to 
flash out, that made me shrink involuntarily whenever I looked at 
him, while, as for little Lucy*-w r e called her “ little,” because she was 
the youYigest, and our pet — she could scarcely bear his immediate 
presence. 

It was far otherwise with Bella. She w r as always a fearless, daring 
child, strangely attracted towards anything peculiar — a part of her 
character which she might have derived from her father, though she 
was, in other respects, most unlike him, he being quiet and grave, and 
she high-spirited and full of life-^and it was, perhaps, on this account 
that she alone among us liked our dark, strange visitor, Mr Joachim, 
i It became (juite certain, in the course of time, that, in his owm odd, 
.undemonstrative way, he liked her ; for he proposed himself to her as 
'a husband, and, to our unspeakable regret, she accepted him. I shall 
never forget the day she did so, for Lucy, and I, and N urse Parket, 
when she came up into th£ nursery to be congratulated, kissed and 
cried over her to that degree that it might have been supposed she 
was going to die instead of marry. 
vol. rv, 25 
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Bella cried too, at first, but after a while she got almost angry 
with us for our compassion and silence — for we could none of us say 
a word — and went down to join her lover in the library, where he 
was poring over some musty old books with my father, who had re- 
cently purchased them at a great cost. I think they must have sent 
her up again, for she very soon reappeared with tears in her eves, 
very unlike those she had shed before she went down. They nad 
flowed fast and free, as relieving her heart of the burden of her new 
happiness, while those then on her face were quiet and repressed, as 
If her heart had been somewhat hurt. 

When we were going to bed that night, I said to Nurse Parket, 
lingering behind with her in the nursery, 

“Nurse, dear, what do you think of Bella’s engagement?” 

* 44 Mv dear Miss Alice,” she answered, 44 don’t ask me.” 

44 Ah ! then, nurse, I know you don’t like it !” 

“Well, dear, we will hope for' the best. Perhaps, after all, Miss 
Bella mayn’t marry him.” 

44 But Bella loves him, nurse — what then ?” 

44 My dear, she thinks she loves him, there isn’t a doubt, but I have 
Been mistakes made before now.” 

We said no more at that time, but I recollect going to bed very 
unhappy, and dreaming restlessly, with nightmare oppressiveness, of 
Mr Joachim, who seemed a kind of grim, gloomy phantom, formless 
and indescribable, but always overshadowing Bella with a black, mys- 
terious mantle, whenever she was going to smile or speak to me. 

About this time a surprising thing occurred. Never, since we had 
all had the measles together, in our childhood, had my father come 
up-stairs into our nursery; but, one day he presented himself at the 
door, and entered, for the purpose of giving us a piece of intelligence. 
The intelligence, unexpected as it was, hardly surprised us so much 
as my father’s appearance in the nursery, It was, however, to the 
effect that our aunt Dorothea — the only aunt we had — of whom we 
had hear<j from time to time from Nurse Parket, and very occasion- 
ally from my father, as living in Italy with her invalid husband, was 
to be expected at Coombe Uplands in the course of a week. She had 
returned to England, having lost her husband, and my father had 
asked her to come and take up her residence with us, at what used to 
be, when they were boy and girl together, her old home. 

Long before lie got through all this, mv father began to look 
dreamy and abstracted, as was his wont, and to give it out in short 
half sentences, with absent pauses between. A world of expectation 
arose among us on healing this news. We knew very few people be- 
sides the clergyman and his wife, and Mr Joachim, and the idea of 
having our unknown aunt to live with us causpd quite an excitemen 
in our minds. 

Mr Joachim had not been over to our house for a week or two 
when one afternoon, two or three days before aunt Dorothea w r as ex 

? ected, looking out from the window of the nursery where Lucy and 
were sitting, I saw him walking wit^ Bella about the lawn and 
shrubberies. They seemed so strange a pair-— she, in her frank youth 
and freshness, and he in his stif% dull middle-age, with not a grace to 
relieve the gloom and secresy which pervaded his whole face and 
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figure, that I could but look at them, wondering what might be the 
end of such a betrothal. It was a late autumn day. There were so 
many trees about Coombe Uplands that it fell dusk there sooner than 
in many other placed, and, at little more than five o’clock, I could not 
see to do another sprig of the fancy-work on which I was engaged. 
Lucy still stood straining her eyes over the volume of poems in the 
declining light at the window, when Bella, with a springless step un- 
like her own r wearily entered the room. 

I could hardly see her face except in its general outline, but some- 
thing in the turn of her head, and in the whole ajr of her figure as she 
drooped into a low seat by the fire, told me that her mood was very 
sad. Lucy, closing her book regretfully, came and seated herself on 
the hearthrug by Bella’s side. Presently, as if she too instinctively 
perceived that something was amiss, she laid her head against Bella’s 
lap and drew one of her passive arms about her neck, trying, unob- 
trusively, to soothe her with love and fondness. I, the eldest, sat on 
a corner of the* couch next the fire on the opposite side, and thought 
what a quiet sisterly group they made, as the fire-light glanced and 
flickered on their graceful figures, now showing Bella’s grave pale 
face in its sad reflective aspects, now lighting up. Lucv’s pretty head 
of golden curls — she inherited our mother's style ancl beauty— that 
fell around her neck, about w’hich Bella’s arm was twining. tVe had 
lived lonely and retired enough, it is true, but we had seldom sighed 
for pleasures beyond our quiet country life, among the woods and the 
fielas of Coombe Uplands, and, bound w ith the chain of our sisterly 
love, we had been very happy. 

* Can she leave us,” I thought, looking at Bella, w for that dark, 
gloomy Mr Joachim?” 

As I was thinking about him, and Bella in connection with him, 
Nurse Parket entered, and I made her come and sit down wdth me 
upon the couch. The quiet, Nurse Parket, and our sisterly compan- 
ionship in the dear old nursery, led me into thoughts of the past aays 
of our childhood, w hen, in the same place, at such an hour, we had 
sat by the uncertain fire-light listening to nurse’s stories, and I felt an 
irresistible desire to revive them once more as far as, in the nature of 
things, they could be revived. 

“Nurse, dear,” I said. 

“Yes, Miss Alice.” 

“You used to tell us stories when we were children. We are all 
very quiet — tell us one now.” 

“You wouldn’t care for Cinderella, nor Goody Tw t o Shoes, now,” 
she said, laughing, “ and what else do you think I should have to tell 
you?” 

“ I dou’t know T ,” I answered, “ but something, I’m sure. You have 
lived in different places before you came here, and you must have 
some grown-up stories to tell if you only think. By the way,” I said 
suddenly, “ nurse, dear, had you ever the good fortune to have a 
sweetheart ?” 

Nurse Parket smiled, and then looked grave, and passed her hand 
across her face as she answered, 

“ Yes, miss, once — but he died long before you were bom, my dear. 
He died before your dear mamma w r as married.” 
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She paused, and, thinking for a few minutes, said, looking over at 
Bella, who still sat quiet with Lucy’s head against her lap, 

“ I think I’ll try to tell you a story, my dears, about somethin’ that 
happened once, but which you none of you ever heard, when I was 
almost a young woman. But you must excuse my way of tellin’ it, 
and listen to it only because it is true.” 

“That we will do most cheerfully,” I replied. 

We were all fond of stories, especially Lucy; and Bella, rousing 
herself from her meditative mood, w r e settled ourselves to listen atten- 
tively. N urse Parktt commenced : 

The story, my dears, is about a beautiful lady that I once lived 
with — first, when she was a young lady, as her maid, and afterwards, 
when she* was married and a mother, as her baby’s nurse. She was 
always very fond of me, and I of her. She lived in a large town be- 
fore she was married, and, her father and mother t>eing company- 
keepin’ people, and she being so very pretty, there was a great many 
gentlemen admired her, and she might have married well, as thev 
call it, at least a dozen times. I’m an old woman, and an old maid, 
but I think there is only one way of marryin’ well, and that is when 
a woman, or a lady, marries a man, or a gentleman, really suited to 
her, and when there is real true love on both sides. I told you, Miss 
Alice, the other night, that I had seen mistakes in marriage, made in 
my time, and the marriage this young lady made was no doubt one of 
them. 

Bella looked up, and seemed to fancy that nurse and I might have 
been talking of her on the night alluded to. 

Nurse proceeded: 

Well ; I never could tell how my young lady came to marry the 
gentleman she did choose after all. He was a good deal older than 
she. She was gay and sprightly like — he was still and grave. She 
liked life, and stir, and change — he liked nothin’ but readin’ and sit- 
tin’ still. She was as fond of music as a bird — he couldn’t 'tell one 
tune from another. Often and often I have seen her sittin’, singm’ 
and playin’, song after song and piece after piece, at the piano in the 
drawin’-room, and him sittin’ over a book by the lamp, never listenin’ 
to a single note. She had been used to praise ana company, and 
every one to love and listen to her, and she must have felt it a great 
change. 

She did feel it a great change — as you shall presently hear — though 
she tried not to show it, or even to think anything about it for some 
time. 

When they first married, her husband used to sit mostly in the 
same room with her, though he never hardly noticed what she was 
doin’ ; but, after a while, he took to keepin’ in another, by himself 
and only cornin’ in to meals with her ; and at night he sat up hours, 
poring over his learning and his books. Well, then was the first of 
my lady’s showin’ of herself cast down and melancholy. One day as 
I passed my master’s study door, which was half' open, I saw her, all 
in tears, kneelin’ down by his chair, and sayin’ somethin’ to him that 
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I could not hear. But I heard him answer, in his grave, even voice, 
w Well, my dear, if you feel dull, send for your mother and sister, and 
any one else you like, to make the place gayer to you.” 

I was nearer guessin’ what they had been talkin’ about, I thought, 
than he was what was grievin’ her aching heart. He was a good 
sort of a man, but he couldn’t underptand it. 

In a week or two’s time after that, however, the house was full of 
company. My lady’s mother, her sister, her brother, some of their 
cousins, and others besides. The house seemed turned almost upside 
down after the still life we’d led ; but lookin’ at my lady’s pale face 
— which was like a June rose once, but, at this time, only flushed by 
excitement now and then — I didn’t believe she was much the happier 
for all the company. 

However, amongst them there was a great friend of ray lady’s bro- 
ther, who was thought to be thinkin’ ot her sister, and who was one 
of the cleverest, handsomest, and most accomplished gentlemen I ever 
saw. There didn’t seem to be anything that he couldn’t do, or didn’t 
know. He was as much a favorite with all the servants in the house 
as he was with all the ladies and gentlemen, and appeared as amiable , 
as he was clever and handsome. Even my master would sometimes w 
leave his books and talk to him, but not very often. 

He was a beautiful rider on horseback, and broke in a horse for my 
lady which nobody else could manage. My lady was very fond of 
ridipg, and had gone out in a dull way with the groom, because my 
master didn’t use himself to horses, very often for the mere pleasure 
she had in the exercise. This handsome gentleman and her brother 
, rode with her now, however, and the handsome gentleman always 
helped her to her saddle. Of an evenin’ he sung duets with her, and 
read aloud for the benefit of the whole company, except my master, 
who would slip away to his study and his books. When he left, the 
house seemed very dull, and my mistress too, but especially her sis- 
ter, though that was for another reason which I didn’t think of then, 
but she found out something long before any one else would have 
done. It was only natural, for she loved him very much, and had 
hoped he loved her. She died, poor thing, in a deep decline, two or 
three years afterw ards. 

Well, the handsome gentleman knew some of the families in the 
neighborhood, and from our house he went to stay with one of them, 
and so, occasionally, we saw him still ; but at last he went away alto- 
gether, and so did all our company, and we were very quiet again for 
some months. 

One day, some time after this, something came to my mistress, that 
I hoped would make her happy after all — a dear little baby, and I 
W’as its nurse — but it did not. Something else had come to her, I 
suppose. We are all weak creatures, ray dears, and the best of us 
cannot stand in our own strength ; and if we let wrong wishes and 
thoughts come into our minds without strivin’ against them with 
more than our poor might, they mostly will come, and make certain 
prey of us. Something of this sort had warped my poor dear lady’s 
mind, I fear. She was very young— had been praised, petted, and 
almost spoiled from her childhood — and her husband, though npt un- 
kind, neglected heri 
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Nurse stopped a moment, and I, getting strangely excited, moved 
closer to her on the couch, and took hold of her hand. She resumed, 
glancing down at me : 

Not but what she loved her baby. She loved it dearly— but with 
a poisoned mind. I saw how it all was, when the handsome gentle- 
man I had once liked so much, coming to stay again with that family 
in the neighborhood, rode over so often to call upon my master, but 
stswed so long with my lady in the drawin’-room. 

It might have been only fancy, but I thought him not nearly so 
handsome as he was. 

Well. He came and went in the neighborhood for some time, and 
my lady grew sadder, and her husband saw nothing, or said nothing, 
all the while, but appeared to grow more busy and quiet-like every 
day. Except for the baby, then a year old, and able to talk a little, 
lispingly, her life was very lonely. Sometimes, for days, she would 
scarcely leave the nursery. At others, she seemed to enter it with a 
faltering step, and a tremble running through her figure, and then, 
with a frightened face kissing the little innocent, she would hasten 
% away to hide the tears in her eyes and the aching at her heart. 

Though I never saw them together — I mean my lady and the hand- 
some gentleman — about this time, I knew by instinct — for I loved 
her, and had done from a child — that they sometimes met. At last I 
knew it for certain, and I was never so unhappy in my whole. life. 
No, not even when I had a great sorrow of my own. 

It was a beautiful autumn evening. My master was gone from 
home to a meeting of some society connected with what he was al- 
ways reading about, and there was no soul about the house, as far as 
I knew, except the servants and my mistress, who was, I thought, in 
the drawing-room. Having a very bad headache, after I had put my 
baby to bed and left the housemaid in the nursery to watch it, I went 
out to get a breath of air in the kitchen garden and about the back 
ways behind the shrubberies. Everything was very still, except that 
a soft breeze went soughing and whispering through the great plan- 
tations of fir-trees, and I, quite alone, and feeling my head grow bet- 
ter and lighter as I walked, kept listenin’ to the sound and thinkin’, I 
remember, at the time, what a nice sound it would be to send a baby 
, to sleep with. As I listened, presently I heard voices. At first they 
were hardly louder than the fir whispers, but, gradually, I heard my 
own dear lady’s voice answer some low words, too low for me to 
catch, aloud, in a tone of agony : 

“Oh no!” she cried; “Gerald, do not tempt me! — for Heaven’s 
sake do not tempt me to leave my little child !” Her voice, although 
not a high one, rang through the stillness with such an echo that I 
trembled lest any one should hear it beside myself. He seemed to 
hush her, and to try to soothe her, as I gathered from the few words 
I could overhear. 

I knew it was the handsome gentleman, for Gerald was -his name, 
and oh, what a horror I felt of him ! 

I had never played the listener on purpose before in my life, but I 
was now determined to hear all I could, and I stood as still as death 
almost, in my place behind the shrubberies : for was I not her maid 
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when she was little more than a child ? — didn’t she love me, and 
might I not try to save her ? Besides, I was her own baby’s nurse. 
Anyhow, I stopped. 

I ’heard but very little more, except just at the last. They appear- 
ed about to part, and then, in his voice, I heard these words : u To- 
morrow night, then, my own, whether you come or not, at eleven of 
the clock I shall be here.” And, after that, only the sound of stealthy 
footsteps carefully going over the fallen leaves, and of a low weeping 
that broke out between whiles when the footsteps were gone. 

I waited, perhaps, half an hour, perhaps not quite so long. I hardly 
knew, I was in such a tremor. Then I went m by the kitchen pas- 
sage door, and up the back staircase round to ray darling’s nursery, 
in the front of the house, next to my lady’s dressin’-room. There was 
a door through it into the nursery, and, in about an hour or so, I 
heard my mistress come up there, and, as it was bedtime, I knocked 
and went in to help her to undress as I was always used to do. 

She was sitting before her glass, washing her face with some rose- 
water, and she started as I opened the door. She didn’t need to try 
and deceive me, poor thing, into thinking that she hadn’t been weep- 
ing. 

44 How you startled me, nurse 1” she said. 

I answered, u But I knocked, ma’am — didn’t you hear me ?” 

“ I suppose I was not thinking about you, Mary,” she said, hur- 
riedly. 

I said, w I don’t think you are in spirits this evening, ma’am. You 
will feel it lonesome to-night without master. Shall 1 leave the doors 
open through to the nursery, so as you can easily hear me and the 
baby?” 

I wanted her to think something about the baby. But she said, 
sorrowfully. 

44 No, thank you, Mary. I’m used to being lonely.” 

I still wanted her to think about the baby ; and, pretending that I * 
heard it stirring, I went back through the open door into the nursery 
for a moment, and after pretending to soothe it, called her to come 
and look at it. 

44 O dear, ma’am,” I said, 44 do come and look at the dear child. I 
don’t know that ever I saw it look so pretty in its sw'eet, innocent 
sleep !” 

She came in her white dressing-gown, which she had loosely put 
on, but her face, that had flushed to a deep red as she first looked at 
the child, grew almost whiter than her gown, while she stood silently 
by the little bed. 

44 Dear me, ma’am,” I said, 44 what is so innocent and beautiful to 
look at as a little sleeping babe ! I can’t think how any one can ever 
hurt a child ! I do think, if I was to hurt a baby through cruelty or 
passion, I couldn’t never say my prayers again hardly.” 

My lady stooped over the child until her long hair, which was all 
hangin’ loose, fell over its face and her own, and quite hid them both 
from my sight, as she answered something that I couldn’t hear. 

Looking at the nursery clock, I said, 

44 But, dear me, ma’am, you must be tired. It is now upon the 
stroke of eleven.” 
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At the mention of the hour she half started from her low posture, 
no doubt remembering when she had last heard the mention of eleven 
o’clock, and, in the start she gave, she awoke the baby from its re- 
pose. Throwing out its little arms, the child caught at some of her 
bright long hair as it floated away from her, and began to cry. 

I wouldn’t quiet it. I left it all to her. And oh, how I hoped 
the child’s voice might call her back to what she used to be, be- 
fore that dark handsome face had been seen in our house. She 
might not have been happy, but she was innoceqt then ! 

“The baby will always leave off crying best for you, ma’am,” I 
said. “I will just go and put out some water for you into the 
basin, and unfold your night-dress ready.” 

She could not but take the crying baby, and I left her hushing 
it to rest. When I came back the child was asleep in her arms, 
but the tears were raining down from my lady’s eyes upon its lit- 
tle night-dress. I thought I heard her crying. 

Taking the child from her, I laid it into bed, and then said, as * 
my lady tried in vain to stop her tears, 

“ O my dear mistress, I am sure you can’t be well. What can 
I do for you?” 

“Nothing, Mary, dear,” she answered. 

“Shall I send for my master?” I asked. “I am sure he would 
grieve dreadfully if you was ill.” - 

“Mary!” she exclaimed, reproachfully. 

But I went on: 

“ Yes, ma’am, you may not think so, because master is so quiet 
like, but I know he would feel it very much, in his way, if any- 
thing happened to youT 

How strong I tried to Bpeak these words ! 

“ He is so fond of the baby too,” I said, “ though he seldom no- 
tices it, for when I took it to the study window the other day, when 
I was out with it in the garden, he took it in his arms and played 
with it a long time.” 

She took upon her to seem quite haughty all at once, as she rose 
and told me that I need not say any more ; but I didn’t mind, I only 
said, 

“ Dear mistress, you surely won’t be offended with me, who have 
waited on you so long ?” 

“ I am tired, Mary,” she answered, 44 and shall go to bed now*” 
And she shut her dressin’-room door, saying that I need not come in 
again to help her in undressing, for that the baby was not yet quite 
sound. 

I never went to sleep that night, and I got out of bed several 
times to listen at her door, which, when I heard her go through into 
her bedroom, I had set ajar. She was always stirring, never still. 
And in the middle of the night, I heard her crying as she had done 
among the fir-trees in the shrubbery. She Seemed to sleep once for a 
short time, but awoke herself in calling out, 44 Gerald, do not tempt 
me !” in a nightmare dream. 

In the morning I rose with a feeling as if a great weight were upon 
me which I must remove by some great endeavor before the night 
and eleven o’clock came. I wanted, if possible, that mv dear mistress 
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should take it off herself, without my having to show her that I knew 
what had passed in the shrubbery the night before. I said to myself, 
44 Surely she will think many times before she will go out front these 
doors to-night. Perhaps she will think better of it. Perhaps she has 
never meant to go. Anyhow, I know the time appointed, and I can 
watch, and, at the last, I can but speak.” 

My lady spent almost all day in her dressin’-room, and I fancied 
she was writing. I was glad she kept there, because it was next the 
nursery, and I made the baby crow merrily, and talk in her pretty 
way continually, so as to keep the dear little creature in her mind. 
The child had learnt to say 44 Mamma” quite plain, and, going up to 
the dressin’-room door with her little uncertain footsteps, many times 
through the day she called to her to come in, with her sweet tender 
little voice. My lady did not come, however, but kept her own room 
closely ; and I began to think that she was afraid to look at the dear 
baby any more — that she really meant to leave it. 

The day wore on. My mistress, who had breakfasted up stairs, 
only went down to dinner at five o’clock, and she remained in the 
drawin’-room afterwards instead of coming, as she most times did, to 
bid the baby good night and see me undress and put it to bed. We 
were a very regular household, and, by ten o’clock, all the servants 
were settled for the night. My lady, looking into the nursery with 
her dressin’-gown on — for she had been in her room for some little 
time — told me that I might go to bed, for that she had something she 
wished to read, and might, perhaps, sit up late. I made answer, 
44 Very well, ma’am,” and that was all. My lady never looked toward 
the little bed where the baby was sleeping. 

I didn’t undress, but I got into bed with my clothes on, and lay 
waiting and listening. We always burnt a candle in the nursery on 
account of the baby, and I often recall that troubled wakeful hour 
when, by its dim light, I lay listening to every sound in my lady’s 
dressin’-room, while the queer shadows of the night* shade danced and 
dickered on the ceiling. 

My mistress, to seem quite careless like, had left the door of the 
dressin’-room partly open, and as she sat there, I could hear the 
leaves of a book turned over and over for a length of time. The hour 
seemed for ever long. Nothing to listen to but the ticking of the 
nursery clock and the turning of the pages of my lady’s book. No- 
thing to look at but the shadow of the nightshade on the ceiling. I 
guessed that my mistress had left her own bedroom door open to the 
staircase, and that she would leave a light still burning in the dressin’ 
room, and go down, and out by way of the garden passage, as we 
called it, at the end of which was a side-door, very easy to open, and 
almost out of hearing of any one in the house. 

The nursery clock struck eleven, and still I heard my mistress in 
the dressin’-room ; but I knew she must be going soon now. Pre- 
sently there was a sound as if she had 'risen from her chair, and I fan- 
cied she was listening to hear if all was still. Then I heard the door 
from the dressin’-room into the bedroom shut very gently. 

That was the moment for me to get up. I did get up ; and, taking 
the sleeping child in my arms, I went softly, without my shoes, out 
into the landing— for I had left; my door ajar as my mistress had done 
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hers — and down the broad staircase, along the hall, and into the gar- 
den passage before she had left her room. The baby still slept, and 
I stood quite still, close by the garden door. In less than ten minutes 
my mistress, with a candle in her hand, came down the passage too. 
She was dressed completely, with a bonnet on. She camq so hur- 
riedly, so fearfully, and so often looking back, and I stood so much in 
shadow, in a comer of the doorway, that she didn’t see me until she 
was within a yard or two from me. But, when she did see me, and 
saw in ray face that I knew or guessed all, and when, above every- 
thing, I held the little sleeping baby towards her in my outstretched 
arms, as though it were the real bar, the real chain, which was to 
hold her back, she stopped, and, with a strong shiver, sank down 
powerless on the stone door of the passage at my feet. I had seized 
the candle as it fell from out her trembling hand, and set it on a 
bracket fastened to the wall. Then I kissed her, and cried over her, 
and said I was sure she would not go. She would let me take a let- 
ter out to him— we never spoke his name then, nor afterwards — but 
she would never go and leave the dear, dear baby I Down in that 
stone passage, in tne dead of night — for it was long past the appoint- 
ed hour — when all the house wore dreaming and at rest, my dear 
lady and I wept and sobbed together ; and all the while the tempter 
waited in the moonlight, among the fir-trees, for her who would never 
come ! 

My dears, I can never tell you all that passed between my lady and 
me that night. The whole thing has always been a secret ever since, 
from all the world ; and even now, when the chief actors in it are 
dead, I have named no names. 

I only tell you that, by God’s mercy working on her heart, and by 
the unexpected sight of her little child at the last moment before the 
awful step would have been taken, she was saved. She loved the 
tempter, and, by that bitterness, found out, too late, that she had ne- 
ver loved her husband. But I thank God she was saved from a bit- 
terness greater still ; known only to a wretched mother who forsakes 
her innocent baby, and leaves for it only the memory of her name ru- 
ined and disgraced ! 

She lived, after that terrible night and the illness it cost her were 
passed, to be cheerful in trying to do her duty, and in time, after a 
sort, even happy ; for she had more children, and loved them as only 
a dreary wife, with a neglectful, unsuitable husband can. But she 
died voung, after all — no doubt it was for the best — and no one but I 
ever kneW what a great struggle her life had been. 

That is my story, my dears. I pray that you may never have to 
experience what that poordady had. 

We all sat very still, and cried quietly. I think we all felt of 
whom the story was told, but nurse had said it was a secret, and we 
never afterwards, even to each other, hazarded a guess. 

It had its effect. Bella did not marry Mr Joachim. That unsuita- 
ble engagement went off, as a dark, unwholesome night will go off 
before the rising sun. When my aunt Dorothea came, a better 
and healthier life began for ail of us — for she was a delightful 
woman, who, in the courso of her useful life, checkered with many 
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a trial, had gathered stores of .wisdom, sympathy, and kindness, 
which she exercised abundantly for her nieces’ advantage. We are 
all married now, and, I am thankful to say, congenially and hap- 
pily. Our father and our aunt Dorothea lie in their quiet graves 
m the village churchyard; but Nurse Parket survives them all. 
Very old, but very active', she is the delight of our little children. 
She lives with me, as the eldest of her nurselings, but often stays 
with the others, and particularly with Bella, whom she loves as 
tenderly as she loves me. She often tells my children, and Bella’s 
children, stories that we both well remember ; but the one I have 
recorded she has never told again — nor have I, nor has Bella, in 
all our long talks with Nurse Parket, ever referred to it by one 
single word. 


A. O O O r> N I G- H T, 

BT MBS. H. J. LEWIS. 

With the day’s garments lay 
Thine earthly cares away, 

As an o’er-wearied child casts down its toys ; 

Bid the wild throbbing cease 
That broke thy heart’s deep peace 
Amid life’s surging waves of griefs and joys. 

Take to thy darkened room 
No shade of inward gloom, 

Since angels gather there to guard thy rest ; 

And through the silent night 
Gather from fields of light 
Some healing herbs to bind unto thy breast. 

From life’s perplexed affairs, 

Its memories, hopes, and prayers, 

Thou wilt lie down to slumber sweet and deep ; 
But who can say for thee 
Where shall the wakening be? 

Will earth or heaven the future harvest reap ? 

Go, then, forgiving all, 

Upon thy God to call, 

Life’s crown of thorns no longer on thy brow ; 
And, fanned by angers wings, 

Dream of all glorious things, 

And with thy guides at heavenly altars bow. 

Fresh as the morning dew 
Begin thy life anew, 

If such thy Father’s will, upon the earth ; 

Pluck from the past its flowers 
To earland future hours, 

But leave the thorns in soil that gave them birth. 
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MY M O T H 3C R * S GRAVE. 


BT OEOBGK D. PRENTICE. 


The trembling dew drops fall 
Upon the shutting flowers — ‘like souls at rest — . 

The stars shine gloriously — and all 
Save me is blest. 

Mother! I love thy grave! 

The violet, with its blossoms blue and mild. 

Waves o’er thy head — when shall it wave 
Above thy child ! 

’Tis a sweet flower — yet must 
Its bright leaves to the coming tempest bow, 

Dear mother, ’tis thy emblem : dust 
Is on thy brow. 

And I could love to die — 

To leave, untasted, life’s dark, bitter streams, 

By thee, as erst in childhood, lie, 

And share thy dreams. 

r 

And must I linger here, 

To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 

And mourn the hopes to childhood dear, 

With bitter tears ? 

Ay, must I linger here, 

* A lonely branch upon a blasted tree, > 

Whose last frail leaf, untimely sere, 

Went down with thee ? 

Oft from life’s withered bower, 

In still communion with the past, I turn 
And muse upon the only flower 

In memory’s urn. 

And when the evening pale 
Bows like a mourner on the dim blue wave, * 

I stray to hear the night winds wail 
Around thy grave. 

Where is thy spirit flown? 

I gaze above — thy look is imaged there $ 

I listen, and thy gentle tone 

Is on the air. 

O, come — whilst here I press 
My brow upon thy grave — and in those mild 
And thrilling tones of tenderness, 

Bless, bless thy child J 
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“ And a certain man pulled a bow at a venture.” 

• What rs Masonry ? This is a question that may be answered by 
some few members — and some few only — in each lodge with school- 
boy correctness, who may yet, notwithstanding, be utterly unable to 
explain the several points which form that answer. And even mem- 
bers of many years’ standing may be asked this question without be- 
in^ able to give you the simple answer, which they must repeatedly 
hear while attending the ceremonies of the second degree. Hundreds, 
nay thousands, who receive the light (?) of Masonry think their task 
accomplished when they have but imperfectly mastered those signs, 
tokens, &c ., which are the safeguard of the Order, and thus so far ac- 
customed themselves to lodge routine, as to be able to bear, without 
much discomfort, lodge business and ceremonies. But few there are 
who can point out to us in what the allegory consists, where is the 
symbolism, or what peculiarity there is in the morality that is set 
forth. They are not taught by Past Masters when preparing for the 
several decrees, or by the after proceedings of most of our lodges, 
the necessity of knowing these points, and therefore it is that knowl- 
edge is so universally neglected. They hear ceremonies pushed 
. through with undue haste, and the most important portion promised 
“ if time will permit ” — which it very seldom does — and thus our lec- 
tures are seldom heard, and but seldom are the explanations of our 
beautiful tracing-board given. 

But. Masonry was intended for high and useful purposes. The 
magic initials “P.M.” — as at present conferred — are not the only 
things worth striving for — there are the first principles of Masonry 
which require fully mastering, ere those letters can have their full 
meaning and their right signification. A P.M. should be a teacher of 
his brethren, and that teaching not confined to the mere care of see- 
ing that the officers only correctly perform the ceremonies, but that 
thr. meaning of every portion of those ceremonies is well understood 
by the brethren at large. This is a duty of the Past Master of the 
lodge, and his aim should be to see that his children are well trained 
m the mysteries of our* glorious old Craft. In some lodges — but, 
alas ! not in many — it is a rule that the W orshipful Master should 
lecture his brethren on masonic subjects ; and it is a rule that might 
be advantageously adopted by many lodges that now exult in the 
name of u crack.” Crack many of them may be, as far as the mere 
working is concerned. Correct they may be, with, perhaps, parrot- 
like correctness ; but unless the different portions of the ceremonies 
are analyzed and explained at various times, but few can know the 
real meaning and import of those workings. 

We are not peculiar in having a language that the uninitiated 
world cannot understand. Other times and other people have deem- 
ed it necessary to clothe in allegory or symbolism their peculiar dis- 
coveries in science, their philosophy, and even their religion. As far 
back as the reign of the high and mighty kings who built those stu- 
pendous erections, the pyramids — which promise to last as long as 


1 From tbe Freemasons 7 (London) Magazine. 
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time and this world exist together — symbolism had full sway. Their 
philosophy, politics, and religion, were all concealed by hieroglyphics ; 
while even their principles of government were deemed to be so inva- 
luable as to be expressed only by signs and symbols, and these signs 
and symbols were revealed to their Magi alone, who were bound over 
to an inviolable secrecy. From the Egyptians we may trace the ori- 
gin of those societies in which everything associated with their work- 
ings was likewise veiled in allegory ; and as time rolled on so we be- 
lieve did these societies improve in their moral aspect, until Masonry, 
their top stone as it were, sprung out from them — a beautiful system, 
shining forth in a halo of glory, in which those divine truths may be 
learned which will lead its true and genuine members to a participa- 
tion in the glory and happiuess of the eternal heavens. Unlike the 
system of Pythagoras ana others who followed him, Masonry is 
founded upon a rock, and must endure so long as that rock remains 
upon which its superstructure is based. It stands upon holy ground 
— it is supported by wisdom, strength, and beauty. Wisdom is in all 
its paths, and conducts its members in all their deliberations ; strength 
is given to them to pursue their righteous course under difficulties 
and dangers ; while the beauty of the divine laws are exemplified in 
their workings, and shine forth pre-eminently in every line of her in- 
valuable lectures, and in all the precepts of the glorious old Craft. It 
is a system that has been railed against, persecuted, and anathemar* 
tised ; but it has come out of the fire purified, even as silver is purified 
by the hands of the refiner. 

There is a rich field here for learned dissertations, and we have 
men in the Craft who ought to take up these subjects — although not 
after the Oliverian style — because God has blessed them with the in- 
tellect necessary for this task, and the influence required to enable 
them to be teachers of their brethren. There is one of our illustra- 
tions or symbols only that we shall now’ glance at, and that is the form 
of a Masons’ lodge — which our 44 authority” tells us is that of an ob- 
long ; in length, from east to w est ; in breadth, from north to south ; * 
and yet so simple as is this symbol, and so oft repeated, we never met 
with one who nas given an explanation of it. They repeat the stereo- 
typed words, and content themselves w’ith that; but this taking 
things as a matter of course is foreign to the true spirit of Masonry. 
We are forbidden from discussing, in lodge, matters pertaining to po- 
litics or religion, but not matters relating to masonic knowledge. On 
the contrary, we are exhorted to 44 dedicate ourselves,” <fcc. ; and fur- 
ther, to study 44 such of the liberal arts and sciences as be within the 
easy compass of our attainment.” And as if this were not enough, 
we are charged to make a 44 daily advancement in masonic knowl- 
edge.” 

And how can this be done, save by discussing points of interest in 
our workings and lectures, and making the principles upon which we 
w y ork, w’ell and generally known to our members. We have many 
times thought upon this matter, and 44 random” though they may be, 
yet the shots may still hit the mark. The first reference to allegory 
we meet tvith is a very simple one, relating to the form and shape of 
the lodge, and yet never have we heard it stated w'hy a Masons’ 
lodge is oblong. The shape thus given to it, shows that oar ancient 
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brethren did not work carelessly or superficially. The shape was in- 
tended to convey universality — but how ? What peculiarity is there 
in it to convey such an impression — to make such a conclusion proba- 
ble ? They say that its length is east and west, and its breadth north 
and south. Now this, we think, gives us a clue to the reason of the 
peculiar form adopted to convey this idea, for astronomers would at 
once say it refers to the earth, the very great diversity of the animate 
and inanimate objects of the creation displayed on this planet being 
further referred to in our admirable lectures. Thus we can readily 
understand the claim that this form of a Mason*s lodge has to univer- 
sality, and also the truth of the assertion that it is oblong. The earth 
is represented as being spherical or round, but it is not in fact a per- 
fect sphere, for from its rapid revolution on its axis — which is from 
pole to pole — there is a swelling out at the equator, matter having a 
natural tendency to fly off. This, however, is restrained by the force 
of gravitation, but notwithstanding this power, there is a sensible dif- 
ference in the diameter, the equatorial exceeding the polar diameter 
by many miles. Thus, then, if a sphere of the exact contour of the 
globe were put into a box, that box must be oblong, in order to re- 
ceive the greater length of the equatorial diameter ; and thus is the 
truth of the peculiar shape of a Mason’s lodge made manifest and 
clear, proving also that science and its pursuits were no strangers to 
our ancient brethren. 


J? O S T H XT M O TJ S HONORS. 

These posthumous honors, lovingly paid to departed worth, are 
among the compensations which a kind Providence vouchsafes for the 
unavoidable conflicts of judgment and stern collisions of party, which 
make the political career always arduous, even when pursuod with the 
greatest success, generally precarious, sometimes destructive of health 
and even life. It is impossible under free governments to prevent the 
existence of party ; not less impossible that parties should be con- 
ducted with spirit and vigor without more or less injustice done and 
suffered, more or less gross uncharitableness and bitter denunciation. 
Besides, with the utmost effort at impartiality, it is not within the 
competence of our frail capacities to do full justice at the time to a 
character of varied and towering greatness, engaged in au active and 
rerponsible political career. The truth of his principles, the wisdom 
of his counsels, the value of his services, must be seen in their fruits, 
and the richest fruits are not those of the most rapid growth. The 
wisdom of antiquity pronounced that no one was to be deemed happy 
until after death ; not merely because he was then first placed beyond 
the vicissitudes of human fortune, but because then only the rival in- 
terests, the discordant judgments, the hostile passions of contempora- 
ries are, in ordinary cases, no longer concerned to question his merits. 
Horace, with gross adulation, sung to his imperial master, Augustus, 
that he alone of the great of the earth ever received while living the 
full meed of praise. All the other great benefactors of mankind, the 
inventors of arts, the destroyers of monsters, the civilizers of States, 
found by experience that unpopularity wife appeased by death alone. 
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That solemn event, which terminates the material existence, be- 
comes by the sober revisions of contemporary judgment, aided by 
offices of respectful and affectionate commemoration, the commence- 
ment of a nobler life on earth. The wakeful eyes are closed, the fe- 
verish pulse is still, the tired and trembling limbs ^re relieved from 
their labors, and the aching head is laid to rest on the lap of its mo- 
ther earth, like a play-worn child at the close of a summers day ; but 
all that we honored and loved in the living man begins to live again 
in a new and higher being of influence and fame. It was given but 
to a limited number to listen to the living voice, and they can never 
listen to it again ; but the wise teachings, the grave admonitions, the 
patriotic exhortations, which fell from his tongue will be gathered to- 
gether and garnered up in the memory of millions. The cares, the 
toils, the sorrows, the conflicts with others, the conflicts of the fervent 
spirit with itself, the sad accidents of humanity, the fears of the brave, 
the follies of the wise, the errors of the learned ; all that dashed the 
cup of enjoyment with bitter drops and strewed sorrowful ashes over 
the beauty of expectation and promise ; the treacherous friend, the 
ungenerous rival, the mean and malignant foe ; the uncharitable pre- 
judice which withheld the just tribute of praise, the human frailty 
which wove sharp thorns into the wreath of solid merit — all these 
in ordinary cases are buried in the grave of the illustrious dead ; 
while their brilliant talents, their deeds of benevolence and public spi- 
rit, their wise and eloquent words, their healing counsels, their gener- 
ous affections, the whole man, in short, whom we revered and loved, 
and would fain imitate, especially when his image is impressed upon 
our recollections by the pencil or the chisel, goes forth to the admira- 
tion of the latest posterity. Fxtinctus amabitur idem, 

— JEdward EvontL 


TRUK G TEL Jk. it I T Y . 
BY MISS FLETCHER. 

Think gently of the erring one ! 
v O let us not forget, 

However darkly stained by sin* 

He is our brother yet! 


Heir of the same inheritance, 

Child of the self-same God, 

He hath but stumbled in the path 
We have in weakness trod. 


Speak gently to the erring ones! 

We yet may lead them back, 

With holy words and tones of love, 

From misery’s thorny track. 

* 

Forget not, brother, thou hast sinned, 
And sinful yet may’st be; 

Deal , gently with the erring heart. 

As Gdfl hath dealt with the. 




/°v n 
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ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 
op 

THE NATIONAL MASONIC CONGRESS. 

Ik order to form a closer union and increase of harmony among the Grand Lodges 
of America — to secure and cultivate fraternal relations with the Grand Lodges of 
the world— to extend our knowledge of the History, Work, Symbolism. Philosophy, 
and Jurisprudence of Craft Masonry ; in order that questions of law and jurisdic- 
tion may be equitably and permanently adjusted, that all agitated questions of ge- 
neral Masonic interest may be considered and determined for the general benefit of 
Masonry— we propose the following Articles of Association : 

Article 1. The Grand Lodges of North America do hereby form “ A North Ame- 
rican Mssonic Congress.” 

Art. 2. This Congress shall consist of three representatives from each Grand 
Lodge in North America assenting hereto ; representatives to be selected as each 
of the Grand Lodges may severally determine. 

Art. 3. The officers shall be a President and a Senior and Junior Vicb Presidents 
and Secretary, who shall be elected at each session ; and except the Secretary, the 
official duties of each shall cease with the close of the session. 

Art. 4. There shall also be elected at each session three Permanent Committees, 
each consisting of five members : 

1st. Committee of International Correspondence. 

2d. u u Work, Symbolism, and Philosophy. 

3d. “ “ Jurisprudence, embracing Masonic History and Antiquities. 

The Chairman of the several Committees shall constitute an Executive Commit- 
tee to supervise and direct the correspondence, and in connection with the Secre- 
tary, prepare reports and present business for the next meeting. 

The meetings of the Congress shall be called to order for organization by the Se- 
cretary, or in his absence by the Chairman of Committees, in the order named. 

Art. 5. Meetings shall be held triennially on the Friday preceding the 2d Tues- 
day of September, and in such place as the Congress may from time to time deter- 
mine. 

Art. 6. The representatives of a majority of the Grand Lodges associated shall 
be necessary to form a quorum. 

Art. 7. The Congress may take cognizance of all cases of difference which may 
occur between two or more Grand Lodges ; provided the parties shall mutually 
submit the said difference to its decision. 

Art. 8. The Congress may consnlt and advise on questions of Masonic Law and 
Jurisprudence, to the end that a uniformity of law and usage may be accomplished; 
but it shall not -assume the exercise of any power in the enforcement of its decrees 
except such as may result from the mere force of opinion. 

Art. 9. It shall be in order at any session of the Congress to provide for the read- 
ing of papers or essays, or the delivery of discourses upon Masonic subjects. 

Art. 10. The incidental expenses of each Congress, necessary to the transaction 
of its business, shall be borne by the Grand Lodges, parties thereto, being equally 
divided among them. 

Art. 11. The ratification of these Articles by five Grand Lodges shall be suffi- 
cient for the organization of the Congress. 

Art. 12. No change in these Articles shall be made without the consent of three- 
fourths of the Grand Lodges parties thereto. 

Art. 13. Any Grand Lodge may become a member of this Congress by adopting 
the Articles of Association. 

Art. 14. Should any Grand Lodge desire to withdraw from this Congress, it can 
do so ; but it is expected as a matter of Masonic courtesy that it will adopt a reso- 
lution to that effect in open Grand Lodge, and give notice thereof to the Secretary 
of the Congress. 

Svfplkmbktart Article. Whan five Grand Lodges shall have ratified these ArtL 
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cles, pursuant to the provisions of Article 11th, and shall have notified a Secretary 
to be hereafter elected, of such decision, he shall thereupon issue a circular to the 
several Grand Lodges specified in Article 2d, inviting them to affiliate with this 
body, and to assemble in Congress at the city of Memphis, Tennessee, on the Fri- 
day preceding the 2d Tuesday of September, 1862. 

In testimony whereof we, the delegates to this Congress, have hereunto set our 
hands to the foregoing Articles, at Chicago, in the State of Illinois, this 14th day of * 

September, 1859, subject to the ratification thereof by our respective Grand Lodges. 

The following is the Address of the Permanent Committee : 

To the Most Worshipful Grand Masters and Grand Lodges of Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons on the Continent of North America : 

Fraternal Salutations — 

By the action of a Convention of Grand Lodges, begun and holden in the city of 
Chicago. Illinois, the I3th day of September, 1859, in response to a circular issued 
by the Grand Lodge of Maine, bearing date May, 1857, it is made the duty, as it is 
the pleasure, of the undersigned to address you and invite your early and earnest 
attention to the proceedings of the said Convention — asking that you will, after due 
consideration, take such action thereon as. in your wisdom, the interests of your 
distinguished Grand body and the interests of Craft Masonry seem to require. 

The proceedings of the Convention, which form a part of this circular, so fully 
define the objects of the organization as to leave little for this Committee to say by 
way of explanation. The Articles of the Association, in their most essential fea- 
tures, have been before the Grand Lodges of the country for nearly a year, in the 
proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Minnesota, by her M. W. Grand Master, in re* 
sponse to the circular from Maine. A careful comparison of those Articles with ( 

these now submitted for your consideration will show the truth of our assertion, 
that they have been subjected to a patient and searching review by five of our 
number, as well as the careful scrutiny of a very large Convention, representing 
nearly all the Grand Lodges of the United States, to which the largest liberty was 
• allowed for criticism and amendment. We certify you that the Articles agreed 
upon, and the course pursued in their adoption, give ample assurance of our desire 
to guard the rights, dignity and authority of the several Grand Lodges, and to pre- 
sent the basis of an Association “ potent for good and impotent for evil,” on which 
they may safely unite in promoting the progress and prosperity of our ancient and 
cherished fraternity. 

Nor need we devote much time or space to show that Craft Masonry has need of 
such an organization. In the face of all assertions to the contrary, we array the 
simple facts unfolded in the history of efforts to secure this object, so folly pre- 
sented in the proceedings of Minnesota for 1858. We may also appeal to the able 
circular put forth by the Convention which formed the basis of a National Confede- 
ration in the city of Washington, in January, 1855. 

If we go back to the formation of our National Union, we find Pennsylvania no- 
minating our distinguished brother, George Washington, as General Grand Mas- 
ter of Masons, and desiring the lodges of the country to unite with her in placing 
him at the head of a General Grand Lodge. Georgia in 1790, South Carolina in 
1799, and Pennsylvania in 1809, endeavored to unite the Grand Lodges in a Gene- 
ral Grand Lodge. In 1822. as the result of a Convention held in the city of Wash- ■ 

ington, a resolution was adopted declaring it *• expedient and for the general inter- 
ests of the Order to constitute a General Grand Lodge of the United States.” The 
circular which was sent out to the Grand Lodges was signed by 
M. W. John Marshall, of Virginia. 

M. W. Henry Clay, of Kentucky. 

M. W. William Winder, of Maryland. 

Wm. S. Cardell, of New York. 

M. W. Joel Abbot, of Georgia. 

John Holmes, of Maine. 

Henry Baldwin, of Pennsylvania. 

John H. Eaton, of Tennessee. 

M. W. Wm. H. Seaton, of Washington. 

M. W. H. C. Burton, of North Carolina. 

M. W. Christopher Rankin, of Mississippi 
M. W. Rev. Thaddsus Mason Harms, of Mass. 
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As we tarn to these early efforts, and look upon these venerable names, most of 
which are now transferred to “ the Records op the Silent Lodge,” we are remind- 
ed of the words of one of our own living poets : 

“ The dead govern — the living but obey . 1 ’ — Albert Pike , 

The thoughts, the convictions and aspirations of the dead now animate the hopes, 
inspire the purposes, and direct the energies of the living. It would seem almost 
disrespectful to their memory to seriously re-argue 'the question now, which they 
so well demonstrated in the maturity of their manhood. 

It is true, their appeal was unsuccessful. Their cherished object was defeated by 
adverse action on the part of some Grand Lodges. Some of the arguments by 
which the Masonic writers of that day defeated this effort have been revived and 
republished in reply to the Maine circular, as the best possible arguments against 
it We mean no disrespect to the living or the dead when we say tnat the circular 
signed by John Marshall, Henrt Clay, and their illustrious compeers, remains to 
this day unanswered and unanswerable — a monument to Masonic fidelity and saga- 
city worthy of their legal, civic, and literary fame, and their moral worth. 

The Committee deem it unnecessary tp urge the consideration that the objects 
aimed at by the Congress are worthy of the most earnest efforts of the ablest minds 
of the age. These objects are so folly stated in the Articles of Confederation, as to 
need no enumeration. The whole field of Masonic labor and research, embracing 
all countries and all time, is before us, affording ample scope for our highest ener- 
gies, leaving neither time or motive for profitless controversy or abitrary legislation. 

The Masonic fraternity on this continent are in a course of resistless progress in 
numbers, in mental and moral force, with increasing desires for more light and a 
broader humanity. Our relations with the older nations, from which waves of 
population are flowing to us across the two great oceans of the world’s commerce, 
are such as to render it increasingly desirable for us to know the condition and 
progress of our ancient Craft in those countries where it had long been cultivated 
before its altars were consecrated on these western shores. 

The practical questions which all will weigh are, Will the experiment succeed ? 
Will the objects aimed at be gained ? If so. will the results justify the endeavor ? 

That will depend upon those who make the investment, which need not be very 
expensive surely, if all or a majority of the Grand Lodges shall cordially unite. 
^ The expense of representation need not be a burden, as the meetings will occur 
" but once in three years, and at the same time with the General Grand Masonic bo- 
dies. There is an array of talent and learning now in the Order, which if called 
forth may furnish a rich intellectual banquet at every meeting, and may accumulate 
rich treasures of Masonic lore to benefit ourselves and those who come after us. 

We believe that Freemasonry has yet a mission, an altar, and a priesthood, with 
a future more glorious than the past ; and that the advancement of Christian civili- 
zation, so far from superseding or rendering it obsolete, will but enlarge and ele- 
vate the sphere of its labor and make still higher demands for all the consecrated 
talent and Masonic skill we can train around our altars. Is it too much for us to 
ask a fair experiment for the organization here proposed ? 

May we not hopefully invite ail the Grand Lodges on this continent to give their 
band and heart to these Articles of Association, and meet us with a full representa- 
tion of their highest wisdom and skill at the Congress proposed for 1862 ? With 
this cherished hope we ask that you will give an early response to this circular so 
soon as your Grand Lodge shall be able to consider and decide upon the subject 
herein presented. 

The Committee also invite suggestions in relation to the subjects within the 
range of its inquiry that may need the early attention of such a Congress. 

All communications in reply to this circular should be addressed to the Chairman 
of this Committee, care of Ira Berry, Esq., G. Sec. of the Grand Lodge of Maine, 
whose office is at Portland, Maine. 

Cyril Pearl, Maine. 

A. T. C. Pierson, Minnesota. 

Albert G. Mackey, South Carolina. 

John L. Lewis, Jr., New York. 

Philip C. Tucker, Vermont 

Giles M. Hillyer, Mississippi. 

Ben. B. French, District of Columbia. 

Elbert H. English,. Arkansas. 

John Frizzell, Tennessee. 
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GENERAL GRAND CHAPTER OF THE TJ. S. 


The seventeenth triennial session of the General Grand Chapter of the United 
States was holden at Chicago, 111., commencing on Tuesday, the 13th of September, 
1859. 

The following General Grand Officers were present : 


M. E Charles Gilman, 

“ “ P. C. Tucker 

“ “ John L. Lewis, G. G. S., as . 
“ “ Robert P. Dunlap, as 
“ “ John McClelland, as 
•* “ B. B. French, . . *. 

“ James D. Hartsock, . 

“ David Clark, . . . 


G. G. H. P. 

D. G. G. H. P. 
G. G. K. 

G. G. S. 

G. G. Treas. 

G. G. Sec. 

G. G. C. H. 

G. G. R. A. C. 


The G. G. Chapter was opened in form, and the reading of the minutes of the pre- 
ceding session was dispensed with. 

All Royal Arch Masons in good standing were by resolution permitted to be 
present. 

The G. G. H. Priest not being ready with his address, the report of the G. G. 
Secretary was read, which was laid on the table, and so much as related to the pro- 
posed amendments was, with those amendments, ordered to be printed for the use 
of the members. 

A Committee on Credentials was then appointed, and the General Grand Chap- 
ter was called off until 3 30 p. M. 

Evening Session.— 3.30 p. m. 


The Committee on Credentials made their report, which was received and 
adopted. 

The G. G. H. Priest then announced the Standing Committees. 

The report of the G. G. Secretary was then taken up. and its different subjects x 
appropriately referred to the various Standing Committees. 

The proposed amendments to the Constitution were made the order of the day 
for to-morrow. 

A motion that the exemplification of the. work be made the special order for se- 
ven o’clock to-morrow evening was laid upon the table. 

On motion of Comp. English, it was 

Resolved , 1st. That the Committee on Masonic Jurisprudence be instructed to in- 
quire and report whether the Grand Chapters of North Carolina and Kentucky had 
the constitutional right to withdraw from the jurisdiction of, and dissolve their con- 
nection with, the General Grand Chapter of the United States. 

2d. That if the Committee find in the negative, they report what relation said 
Grand Chapters are to be regarded as sustaining to the Grand Chapters which re- 
main within the jurisdiction of the General Grand Chapter. 

On motion of Comp. Fellows, it was 

Resolved , That three hundred copies of so much of the report of the G. G. Secre- 
tary as relates to the amendments to the Constitution, together with the amend- 
ments proposed, a list of the Representatives and of the Standing Committees, be 
printed for the use of the members. 

And the G. G. Chapter was called off until to-morrow, at 9 o’clock. 

Second Dat. — Sept 14th, 9 a. m. 

The General Grand Chapter was called to labor. The morning was principally 
occupied in the appointment of Committees ; and the General Grand Chapter was 
called off at 12 m., until 9 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Third Dat.— S ept 15th, 9 a. m. 

The General Grand Chapter was called to labor. A Committee was appointed 
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to designate the place for the next meeting. A Committee was also appointed in 
relation to the deaths of Comp. Stewart, P. G. G. S., and Comp. Adams, G. G. K. 

The amendments .to the Constitution of 1856 were taken up. The first amend- 
ment was debated until the G. G. Chapter was called to refreshment until 7 30 p. m. 

Evening Session.— 7 30 p. m. 

The Grand Chapter was called to labor. The G. G. Treasurer’s account was 
presented ; he declined re-election. 

The election of G. G. Officers was made the special order for to-morrow morning. 

The amendments to the Constitution were debated, and, after considerable dis- 
cussion, the question was put on the first amendment, which was lost 

A motion was made by Comp. Austin, of New York, to re-consider the vote ; 
and, pending that motion, the General Grand Chapter was called off until Friday 
morning, Sept. 16, at 11 o’clock. 

Fourth Day.— S ept 16th, 11 a. m. 

The General Grand Chapter was called to labor. 

The amendments to the Constitution were again taken up. and the question of re- 
consideration was put and carried in the affirmative ; when the first amendment 
was adopted by a vote of 77 to 23. This amendment is as follows : 

" The General Grand Chapter receives all its powers, faculties, and prerogatives 
by grant and delegation firom the several State Grand Chapters ; and it can have 
and possess no other powers than such as are expressly granted and delegated to 
it by them, or as are indispensably necessary to the exercise of its general powers, 
and consistent with the nature of the confederation between the State Grand Chap- 
ters. It can exercise no doubtful powers, nor any powers by implication merely ; 
and all masonic powers not herebv granted to it are reserved to the Grand and 
Subordinate Chapters of the several States. 

“ It shall have and maintain jurisdiction over all Chapters established by itself 
in those States, Districts, Republics, and Territories, which recognise this jurisdic- 
tion, and where there is no Grand Chapter established. 

“ It shall have no power of discipline, admonition, censure, or instruction over 
the Grand Chapters, nor any legislative powers whatever not hereby specially 
granted, nor any authority to suspend the proceedings of any State Grand Chapter, 
nor shall it entertain anj complaint against a Grand Chapter prepared by any Sub- 
ordinate Chapter or individual Mason in that jurisdiction or elsewhere ; but it may, 
upon proper reference to it of any matter of controversy between any two or more 
Grand Chapters, and even where the question is not one of masonic law, custom, 
or usage, (both or all such Grand Chapters consenting to such reference,) act as 
final arbiter between them, and settle such controversy.” 

The General Grand Chapter proceeded to the election of officers, with the follow- 
ing result: 

Albert Gallatin Mackey, G. G. High Priest, Charleston, S. C. 

John L. Lewis, Jr., Dep. G. G. H. P., Penn Yann, New York. 

Ira A. W. Buck, Gen. G. King, Aurora, 111. 

Giles M. Hillyer, G. G. Scribe, Natchez, Miss. 

James Penn, G. G. Treas., Memphis, Tenn. 

Samuel E. Risk, G. G. Secretary, New Orleans, La. 

John McClellan, G. G. C. of Host, Boston, Mass. 

Wm. Hacker, G. G. R. A. C., Shelbyville, Ind. 

The Grand Chapter of California presented certain matters concerning the former 
action of the General Grand Chapter in relation to California Chapter No. 5, which 
subject was referred to the Committee on Grievances. 

The General Grand Chapter was called off till II o’clock on Saturday, Sept. 17. 

Fifth Day. — Sept. 17 th, 11 a. m. 

The General Grand Chapter was called to labor. 

The Committee to whom bad been entrusted the duty of presenting a testimonial 
to Comp. Dunlap, P. G. G. H. P., reported that they had performed the duty as- 
signed to them. The testimonial consisted of a service of silver. 
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A request was made in the name of the Grand Chaplain of Texas to withdraw 
from the jurisdiction, which request was referred to the Committee on Jurispru- 
dence. • 

The amendments to the Constitution were then taken up. The second amend- 
ment was lost 

The third and fourth amendments were adopted. They are as follows : 

Add, at the end of the first paragraph of section 4, Article 1, the following : “ If 
there be but two representatives, the inferior officer or his proxy shall give but his 
own sii^le vote, and the higher or his proxy shall give the other three. If there be 
three representatives, the highest officer or his proxy shall give two votes, and the 
others or their proxies one each.” 

In section 6, Art. 1, in the ninth line from the beginning, instead of the words 
" beyond the time,” insert the words “ beyond the close.” 

The fifth and sixth amendments were rejected. 

The seventh and eighth amendments were adopted. They are as follows : 

In section 11 of Art 1, in the first line, strike out the words “ this jurisdiction,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ the immediate jurisdiction of this General 
Grand Chapter.” 

Add to Art 1 the following section : K Section 14. An appeal shall in all cases lie 
to the General Grand Chapter, from the decision of the M. E. General Grand High 
Priest ; but his opinion and decisions shall stand as the judgment of the General 
Grand Chapter, unless it is otherwise determined by the concurrent vote of two- 
thirds of all the members present” 

The ninth amendment was rejected. 

The tenth and eleventh amendments were adopted. They are as follows : 

In section 1, of Article “ Miscellaneous.” after the word “ Priest,” in the sixth 
line, insert the following : “ or the High Priest of the same Chapter while it was 
under dispensation, when he himself shall have been installed.” 

In section 2, of the same Article, insert at the end of the first line the following : 
“ whether chartered or under dispensation.” 

The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments were rejected. 

The amendments having been considered, and pending a motion for an exempli- 
fication of work during the evening, the Grand Chapter was called off until 3 30 
o’clock P. M. 

Evening Session.— 3.30 p. if. 

The General Grand Chapter was called to labor. 

The subject of the exemplification of work was taken up. A motion was made 
for the appointment of a Committee of nine Companions to consider the subject of 
work and lectures — to act during the recess ; their expenses to be paid by the Ge- 
neral Grand Chapter ; which motion was referred to a Select Committee. 

Certain amendments to the Constitution were submitted as follows One taking 
away from the Grand Officers the right of voting, except the G. G. H. P. ; also one 
denying in effect that the General Grand Chapter derived its powers from the State 
Grand Chapters ; also one striking out the fourth clause in section 2, Art 2; also one 
amending section 4, Art. 2, in relation to the fees for a charter, abrogating the ne- 
cessity of those fees being deposited in advance— all which amendments took the 
usual course and lay over until the next triennial session. 

The officers elect were then installed, with the exception of the G. G. K., who 
was absent 

The thanks of the General Grand Chapter were presented to M. E. Chas. Gil 
man, P. G. G. H. P.. when the General Grand Chapter was called off from labor un- 
til Monday, at 9 a. m. 
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Sixth Day.— Sept. 19th, 9 a. m. 

TJbe General Grand Chapter was called to labor. 

Comp. Austin, of New York, offered an amendment to the Constitution, giving an 
additional vote to the State Grand Chapters for every fifty Subordinate Chapters in 
their jurisdiction. 

Rules of order for the General Grand Chapter were ordered to be prepared by 
the G. G. H. P. 

The thanks of the General Grand Chapter were tendered to G. G. Sec. French. 

The Committee on Jurisprudence reported as to three subjects referred to them : 

First, As to the withdrawal of the Grand Chapters of Kentucky and North Caro- 
lina, announcing the opinion that State Grand Chapters had no right to dissolve 
their connection with this General Grand body except with its permission. 

Second, Declining to act on a proposition of withdrawal from the representation 
of Texas, on the ground of the proposition not proceeding officially from that juris- 
diction. 

Third, Condemning the action of the State Grand Chapter of Michigan in forming 
a Chapter within its jurisdiction not in conformity \^jth the Constitution of this Ge- 
neral Grand Chapter, and approving the action of the G. G. H. P. in expressing his 
opinion, by proclamation, that the said act of said State Grand Chapter was null 
and void. 

The first and second propositions reported by the Committee were adopted by 
the General Grand Chapter upon vote — on the first proposition, yeas 57, nays 21 ; 
on the second proposition, unanimously. 

The third proposition was taken up and debated, when Comp. Pike, of Arkansas, 
moved a recommitment of the remainder of the report to the Committee, with in- 
structions to report on the question of whether the Subordinate Chapter, organized 
by the State Grand Chapter of Michigan, was valid, or was null and void. 

The Committee on Grievances presented a report as to certain difficulties between 
the Grand Chapter of California and one of its Subordinates, relating to dues previ- 
ously paid in to this General Grand Chapter ; and it was finally ordered that said 
dues be refunded to said Grand Chapter, provided that said Grand Chapter refund 
to its Subordinate referred to the amount of its charter fees. 

Reports from Special Committees on the deaths of Comp. Adams, G. K., and Com. 
Stewart, P. G. G. S., were presented, and unanimously adopted. 

A resolution was adopted, to the effect that Chapters U. D. come under the juris- 
diction of a State Grand Chapter, wherever the same is formed. 

The thanks of the General Grand Chapter were presented to Dep. G. G. H. P., 
P. C. Tucker, for his official fidelity. 

The place of the next meeting of the triennial Convention of the General Grand 
Chapter was fixed at Memphis, Tenn. 

The Grand Chapters of Virginia, Florida, and Pennsylvania, were fraternally in- 
vited to unite, with their officers, in the General Grand Chapter under its present 
Constitution ; and the Grand Chapters of Kentucky, Missouri, and Louisiana were 
also invited to rescind their action in endeavoring to withdraw from this union of 
General Grand Chapters. 

The G. G. K., Ira A. W. Buck, was duly installed. 

A report was made from the Committee on Work, to the effect that the first four 
General Grand Officers be requested to act as a Committee on Work and Lectures 
during the recess of the General Grand Chapter, with payment of their expenses 
while attending to that duty, and to report at the next triennial session ; pending 
the consideration of which, the General Grand Chapter was called off until 4 p. m. 

Evening Session.— 4 p. m. 

The General Grand Chapter was called to labor. 

The report and resolutions of the Committee on Work, which were before the 
General Grand Chapter at its calling off, were taken up and adopted. 
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The subject of the uniform clothing of a Royal Arch Mason was referred to a 
Committee, who reported that the clothing should be a lambskin, (for hrhich cotton 
or linen cannot be substituted,) square in form, lined with Bcarlet silk, and nith a 
narrow edging of scarlet ; with a device thereon of a triple tau cross within a tri- 
angle, and that within a circle. The official collar of the member is to be worn. 
If no official collar, then one of scarlet velvet, coming to a point in front, edged 
with narrow gold lace, from which may be suspended a triple interlaced triangle of 
gold or yellow metal, as a jewel. 

A Committee on Foreign Correspondence was appointed, consisting of Comps. 
Tucker, Pike, and Pierson, to report at the next triennial session ; the chairman to 
receive a compensation of $300 for his report 

The Committee on Jurisprudence, to whom had been recommitted a portion of 
their former report, with instructions, reported that the Subordinate Chapter char- 
tered by the Grand Chapter of Michigan in violation of the Constitution of this Ge- 
neral Grand Chapter, was an illegal body. The question was first put upon the re- 
port originally made by the Committee, which was adopted. The question then 
recurring on the Becond report of the Committee, with its resolution annexed, a 
substitute for the resolution was offered by Comp. Pike, and adopted (40 to IT,) to 
the effect that although the disregard by the Grand Chapter of Michigan of the Con- 
stitution of the General Grand Chapter was unwarranted, and ought not to be made 
a precedent for the future, still, such non-observance did not affect the validity of 
the act done ; but, for the protection of innocent parties, the Subordinate Chapter 
alluded to must be held to be a regular Chapter. 

An amendment was offered to the Constitution, making the time, as well as the 
place, of the assembling of the General Grand Chapter to be within its power to 
control ; which amendment lies over until the next meeting. 

The General Grand Chapter was then closed. 


Gr L O V JC S . 

In the continental lodges of Europe it is a constantly observed custom to present 
the Apprentice on the night of his initiation with a pair of white leather gloves, 
which ceremony is explained to him as symbolically signifying tfiat the life and 
conduct of the Mason should be as pure and spotless as the gloves he then receives. 
Another pair is also delivered to him, which he is requested to bestow upon his 
wife, or, if he be single, upon his affianced mistress or some other lady of his ac- 
quaintance, as a token of the sincere esteem which the Fraternity entertain for wo- 
man’s character, although she herself is refiised admission into the lodge by our 
statutes. Dr Plott informs us in his “ Natural History of Staffordshire ” that a simi- 
lar practice prevailed among the Masons of England in the seve nteenth century, 
although it has since been abandoned. 

We would not be sorry to see it revived. The gallantry and the policy of the 
latter part of the ceremony no one will deny ; and as for the former, the more sym- 
bols we have of purity of life and rectitude of conduct, the better will these lessons 
be impressed upon our candidates. The apron, it is true, teaches the lesson, both 
by its color and its material, except in those lodges which have fallen into the un- 
pardonuble error of using linen instead of lambskin ones ; but the pure white 
gloves would seem to have an especial reference to that passage of scripture which 
speaks of “ clean hands and a pure heart” as proper qualifications for admission 
into the holy place. 


The blemishes of great men are not the less blemishes ; but, unfortunately, they 
are the parts for imitation. 
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GRAND LODGE OF CALIFORNIA. 

The Grand Lodge of California commenced its annnal communication on the 10th 
of May. at the city of Sacramento— M. W. Bro. N. Greene Curtis, Grand Master, 
presiding. The session lasted for five days, during which period a large amount of 
important bnt chiefly local business was transacted. The address of the Grand 
Master was of a practical nature, and referred to matters not generally interesting 
ontsidc of the jurisdiction. It opens with the following elegant and chaste 

EULOOIUM OP THE ORDER. 

c* Our noble Order has a long and glorious history, and its unwritten pages ex* 
cite the most glowing memories to which the heart of humanity can cling. Down 
through the dim ages its record is a track of light, where brethren have walked to- 
gether in safety and felt the genial warmth of kindly sympathies. Its strong arm 
of brotherhood has been a shield to those of the Craft who have lived before ns, 
and its achievements have been but blessings to our race. As every event adds to g 
the history of the past, and affords a moral, so may our reflections and experience, 
properly applied, open up new channels b^ which to approach, unobtrusively, the 
abodes of want, and add, without a seeming cause, to the general sum of human 
happiness.” 

The next document of interest that attract^ our attention is the very full and sa- 
tisfactory report of Bro. Abell, as Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Corres- 
pondence. It were a work of utter supererogation to say anything in praise of 
these reports of the accomplished Grand Secretary of California. The present one 
is a full resume of the masonic history of the preceding year, with judicious com- 
ments on the opinions and decisions of his contemporaries, with most of which we 
are disposed most heartily to concur. Notwithstanding one or two crotchets, such 
for instance as that a Master need not previously have been a Warden, for which 
his Grand Lodge rather than himself is to blame, and which maturer investigation 
will, we trust, induce him to lay aside, Bro. Abell may be considered as one of 
our soundest masonic jurists. We always are disposed to hesitate before we differ 
from him in opinion on points of masonic law. Of a document which is Itself a re- 
view, it is almost impracticable to furnish a summary. But there are a few points . 
in it that are especially well worth copying. 

WHO SHALL PREFER CHARGES ? 

It is and has been a very prevalent opinion among Masons that the Junior War- 
den is the proper person to prefer charges, and Bro. Lewis, the Grand Master of 
New York, has said that “ masonic usage has made the Junior Warden the com- 
plainant in all charges preferred to a lodge.” On this, Bro. Abell remarks : 

• 4 We can scarcely think that the Grand Master meant all that the language of 
that decision asserts, when he of course knows that every day, within his own juris- 
diction and elsewhere, charges are preferred by any Mason in good standing. It is 
an existing theory, we believe, that the Junior Warden has a supervision over the 
Craft during the hours of refreshment ; but that none other than himself can prefer 
complaints against an erring brother, is a restriction which we have not before 
heard announced. In cases where malconduct of a brother is brought to the know- 
ledge of the Master of a lodge having jurisdiction, and no one offers to present it 
for examination, we think it proper that he should direct the Junior Warden, as the 
theoretical guardian of the Craft when not at labor, to prefer the charges necessary 
for the institution of an investigation ; but we had also supposed that any other 
Mason in good standing might do this also.” 

There can be, we imagine, no donbt of the correctness of this principle. The 
true doctrine, we suppose, is. that as •• the superintendence of the Craft during the 
hours of refreshment” is committed to the Junior Warden, and as he is charged 
u carefiilly to observe that none of the Craft be permitted to convert the purposes 
of refreshment into intemperance and excess,” so he is expected to discharge that 
duty, first, by counsel and repremand, and if these are not found to be sufficient, to 
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bring the delinquent before the lodge for such punishment as the offence may 
merit But this, by no means, precludes any other brother from making a com- 
plaint or preferring a charge; for the honor and reputation of the Order is entrusted 
to the keeping of every Mason, and each one is therefore equally bound to bring to 
the notice of the lodge any conduct which is calculated, in the language of the Old 
Constitutions, “ to bring shame upon the Craft.” 

APPEALS IN CASES OF ACQUITTAL. 

Commenting on the Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Ohio, Bro. Abell says : 

“ The Committee on Grievances report a case where a brother preferred charges 
against another, which were not sustained by the lodge, whereupon the brother pre- 
senting the charges appealed from the action had ; and (the Committee) express 
the opinion that there is no authority L for an appeal * in cases where the charges 
are not sustained/ Though it is not so recorded, we infer that the report was con- 
curred in, and cannot avoid suggesting that the position taken is bad law, and 
I might often result in worse justice. Appeals to the Grand Lodge, as we understand 
9 them, are taken from the errors of the subordinates ; and it may just as well hap- 
pen that a lodge has committed a wrong in not sustaining charges as in the oppo- 
site event” 

Of course, this is the law of appeals, which are by no means to be confined to the 
accused, but are equally open to the complainant, who may be as much dissatisfied 
with a verdict of acquittal as the former would have been with a verdict of guilty. 
And if the Committee of the Grand Lodge of Ohio are at a loss for “ authority” on 
this subject, we refer them to the conclusion of the Charges approved in 1722, 
where the doctrine is thus explicitly stated : “ And if any of them (the brethren) do 
you injury, you must apply to your own or his lodge, and from thence you may ap- 
peal to the Grand Lodge. > 

RESTORATION BY GRAND LODGES. 

Brother Abei.l enters very fully into the question of the powers of a Grand 
Lodge to restore to membership in a lodge as well as to standing in the Order. In 
reviewing the opinions on this subject expressed by the Grand Secretary of South 
Carolina, he says : 

41 Among other things, Bro. Mackf.y discusses tho right of a Grand Lodge to re- 
store a Mason who has been suspended or expelled by one of its subordinates, not 
only to his general rights and privileges as a Mason, but to his membership in the 
particular lodge whence he was ejected. He maintains the right, and, considering 
the question from the point of view in which he seems to have presented it, we not 
only cordially coincide with him, but cannot refrain from the expression of surprise 
that any opposite opinion should ever have been entertained. Not being altogether 
certain, however, as to the extent to which he proposes that this doctrine should be 
carried, we take the occasion briefly to express the views which our ideas of justice 
commend to our own understanding. In the first place, it seems to us that a per- 
version of terms, in speaking of this subject, is constantly exhibited. It is common 
to write of a Mason, whose sentence of expulsion or suspension has been reversed, 
by the Grand Lodge, that he has been restored. Such is not at all the fact. No 
trial is concluded in the courts of Masonry, any more than in those of the common- 
wealth, until the tribunal of last resort, if appealed to, has pronounced its judg- 
ment ; and if that judgment sets aside the condemnation of the inferior body, it 
pimply declares tne action of the subordinate to have been unlawful or unjust, and 
leaves the subject of that action in the precise position which he occupied when the 
proceedings were commenced. To say that one has been restored to that of which 
he has not yet been deprived, seems to us an awkward use of language ; but, if it 
be proper to call such cases * restorations/ then every sentiment of justice, every 
prompting of common sense shonld teach that the attempted remedy for error 
should be complete. If the decision of a lodge be illegal or unjust, and the Grand 
Lodge so declare it, then from no part of the consequences of that decision should 
the party implicated be a sufferer ; for how monstrous would the proposition be 
that he who, by the highest tribunal, has been declared innocent of all offence, 
should yet be adjudged to suffer a portion of the penalty unrighteously decreed by 
the wrong-doing lodge. The reversal of a judicial decision plainly carries with ft 
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the abrogation of all its possible results ; and we cannot imagine what argument 
can be adduced in favor of depriving a Mason of membership in his lodge, because 
that lodge has been guilty of injustice. Thus much for such cases of restoration, if 
reversals of erroneous judgments are thus to be entitled. But there are instances 
where Masons may properly be said to be restored. An expulsion or suspension 
may have been justly and lawfully decreed, and have gone into complete effect, 
either for lack of an appeal, or by reason of the affirmation of the Grand Lodge. 
Years afterwards, perchance, atonement for the error in consequence of which he 
suffered, an amended walk in life, an assured repentance of his former unmasonio 
conduct, or any other cause which should make the expelled or suspended brother 
a proper subject for masonic clemency, might induce the Grand Lodge to terminate 
his punishment, and restore him to his rights and privileges as a Mason. In such a 
case, we can see no reason why restoration to membership should necessarily form 
a part of that act of grace. The original punishment is here acknowledged to have 
been deserved, and the culprit is conceded to have been properly placed without 
the pale of Masonry and the lodge. It is therefore a sufficient act of mercy to re- 
place him in such a position as shall enable him in the usual manner to regain a 
membership ; and it would be an undue exercise of power to force such a brother 
upon a lodge, he having no more claim to be there than any other non-affiliated 
Mason. It appears to us that these are the general principles which ought to go- 
vern the consideration of this subject ; but, if our views are erroneous, we shall bo 
well pleased to hear the reasons why.” 

We are happy to say that these are the precise views that we have always main- 
tained. In our *• Text Book of Masonic Jurisprudence” we have drawn the distinc- 
tion between restoration by a Grand Lodge on repentance and petition, which we 
define to be ex gratia , or by favor, and restoration on appeal, by a reversal of the 
sentence which we call debito justitice. or a debt due to justice. In the first instance 
we deny the right of the Grand Lodge to restore to membership in the lodge, 
though it may to the privileges of Masonry. In the latter case, we not only assert 
the right, but the duty, of the Grand Lodge to place the appellant in precisely the 
position which he had occupied before the unjust or illegal sentence of the Subor- 
dinate. We are glad to see that Bro. Abell is enlisted, with Pike and Hillyeb 
and a few other great and good names, in the sacred cause of obliterating from ma- 
sonic law that blot upon its escutcheon which permits a lodge to deprive an honest 
and true man of his membership without cause, and compels the Grand Lodge to 
stand by and sanction the act of injustice. 

PURCHASE OK MOUNT VERNON. 

The Grand Lodge of California has declined to take any steps for the collection, 
within its jurisdiction, of a contribution towards the purchase of Mount Yernon. 
The reasons assigned for this act by the Committee, to whom the subject had been, 
referred, and whose report was adopted by the Grand Lodge, are as follows : 

“ Ours is essentially a charitable institution. Its mission is to aid the widow and 
the orphan, to succor the sick and destitute. To soothe their distresses,, to relieve 
their wants, and to give consolation to their troubled hearts, is the great aim we 
have in view. To carry out these objects, and secure these ends, it is requisite 
that we should husband, with special care, the means by which they are to be ac- 
complished ; and the occasions should be rare indeed when the funds, thus dedica- 
ted to charity and beneficence, should be permitted to be diverted into any other 
channel.” 

We will not quarrel with this conclusion, although we emphatically deny the 
postulate, and would have preferred that, in the first period, the word “ incident- 
ally” had been used instead of “ essentially.” Freemasonry is something more 
than a mere almsgiving society. If that be its only or its essential object, its ritual 
is, to use a coarse but an expressive word, a humbug. No, it is a science of sym- 
bolism directed to the search after truth, and its charities are but incidental to its 
organization as an exclusive association. But we will not enter into a discussion 
which would entail upon us a thorough investigation of the origin and the design 
of the institution. 
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Bro. English, the Grand Orator, delivered near the close of the communication, 
a well-written address, which is published with the proceedings. He selected as 
his topic the history of the masonic institution, which he traced from the building 
of the temple, and brought it up, principally by legendary authority, to, the present 
day. We noticed no facts which are not contained in Lawrie ; but the orator con- 
densed them in an excellent style, and his production is undoubtedly superior to 
the general mass of masonic orations, and proves that he has been a diligent stu- 
dent of Masonry. 


OBITUARY. 

The following obituary notice we take a mournful interest in spreading upon 
our pages. The Fraternity in Rhode Island have sustained a loss in the death of 
Bro. Barker they may well deplore : 

Office of the Grand Secretary of the M. W. Grand Lodge of Rhode Island. 

Providence, October 3d, A. L. 5859. 

Editors of the American Freemasons’ Magazine : 

Dear Sms and Brothers— 

It is my painful duty to inform you of the death of R. W. William C. Barker. 
late Grand Secretary of this Grand Lodge, which event took place at his residence 
in this city, on Tuesday, Sept. 27. A. L. 6859. 

Bro. Barker first received light in Masonry in St John’s Lodge, Providence, in 
June, A. L. 5821. He was exalted in Providence Royal Arch Chapter in January, 
A. L. 5826, was created a Knight Templar in St. John’s Encampment, Providence, 
the same year, and received the degrees of Royal and Select Master in Providence 
Council, February 11, A. L. 5848. 

His masonic life has been one of untiring and continued usefulness, filling from 
time to time the various subordinate offices in the several degrees ; he has been 
also W. Master of the Lodge, High Priest of the Chapter, Commander of the En- 
campment, Deputy Grand Master, and Grand High Priest 

At the time of his decease he was Secretary of St John’s Grand Lodge, which 
office he had held for seventeen years ; Secretary of the Chapter for the past four- 
teen years ; Recorder of the Council for eleven years ; Commander of the Encamp- 
ment ; Secretary of the Rhode Island Convention of High Priests ; Grand Secretary 
cf the Grand Chapter for ten years ; and Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge for 
six years. 

No member of the Fraternity held so many offices, and no one could have passed 
away whose loss will be more generally mourned. 

During the storm which raged in this State so fiercely against Masonry. he was 
among the faithful who stood manfully for the right, never filtering in his devotion 
to the truth. 

As a citizen, he was honored and respected by all. As a Christian, he was be- 
loved by the church of which he was a member, and his brethren mourn the loss of 
one to whom they looked for counsel, and in times of trouble for consolation and 
sympathy. 

His remains were followed to their last resting place by a great number of breth- 
ren and mourners, and under the solemn ritual of the Templar service committed 
to the earth. 

“ Rest to his ashes and peace to liis soul.” 

By order of M. W. Jervis J. Smith, Grand Master. 

Thomas A. Doti-e, Acting G. Sec. 


BRO. ALBERT PIKE. 

The Editors of this Journal are happy to announce that its pages will hereafter, 
from time to time, be enriched with contributions from the pen of this learned and 
distinguished Mason. 
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BY CIPTAIIT HATH! KI1D 

CHAPTER XXXIV. — A PRETTY PLOT. 

To dispute the identity was to doubt the evidence of my senses. 
The mulatto was before me — just as I remembered him — though with 
changed apparel, and perhaps grown a little bigger in body. But the 
features were the same — the tout ensemble the same, as that presented 
by Yellow Jake, the cirdevant woodman of our plantation. 

And yet how could it possibly be him ? And in the company of 
Arens Ringgold too, one of the most active of his intended execution- 
ers? No, no, no! altogether improbable— utterly impossible! Then 
must I be deluded — my eyes deceiving me — for as certain as I looked 
upon man, I was looking upon Jake the mulatto ! Ho was not twenty 
feet from where I lay hidden ; his face was full towards me ; the 
moon was shining upon it with a brilliancy scarcely inferior to the 
light of day. I could note the old expression of evil in his eyes, and 
mark the play of his features. It was Yellow Jake. 

To confirm the impression, I remembered that, notwithstanding all 
remonstrance and ridicule, the black pertinaciously adhered to his 
story. He would listen to no compromise, no hypothesis founded on 
resemblance. He had seen Yellow Jake, or his ghost. This was his 
firm belief^ and I had been unable to shake it. 

Another circumstance I now remembered : the strange behavior of 
the Ringgoldg during the post-prandial conversation — the action of 
Arens when I mentioned tne mulatto’s name. It had attracted my 
attention at the time, but what was I to think now ? Here was a 
man supposed to be dead, in company of three others who had been 
active in assisting at his death— one of them the very keenest of his 
executioners, ana all four now apparently as thick as thieves ! How 
was I to explain, in one moment, this wonderful resurrection and re- 
conciliation r 

I could not explain it — it was too complicated a mystery to be un- 
ravelled by a moment’s reflection ; and I should have failed, had not 
the parties very soon after aided me in my endeavor to attain to an 
elucidation. 
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I had arrived at the only natural conclusion, and this was, that the 
mulatto, notwithstanding the perfect resemblance, could not be Tel- 
low Jake. This, of course, would acoount for everything, after a 
manner ; and had the four men gone away without parley, I should 
have contented myself with this hypothesis. 

But they went not, until after affording me an opportunity of over- 
hearing a conversation, which gave me to know, that not only was 
Yellow Jake still in the land of the living, but that Haj-Ewa had 
spoken the truth, when she told me my life was in danger. 

44 D ! he’s not here, and yet where can he have gone?” 

The ejaculation and interrogative were in the voice of Arens Ring- 
gold, uttered in a tone of peevish surprise. Some one was sought for 
by the party who could not be found. Who that was, the next 
speaker made manifest. 

There was a pause, and then reached my ears the voice of BiU Wil- 
liams — which I easily recognized, from having heard it only the day 
before. 

u Ton are sartint, Master Arens, he didn’t sneak back to the fort 
’long wi’ the ginral ?” 

44 Sure of it,” replied Master Arens. 

“Where was you when the ginral went back to the fort?” asked 
Williams. 

44 I was by the gate as they came in. There was only the two — the 

C eral and the commissioner. But the question is, did he leave the 
imock along with them ? There’s where we played devil’s fool 
with the business — in not getting here in time, and watching them as 
they left. But who’d have thought he was going to stay behind 
them ; if I had only known that You say,” he continued, turn- 

ing to the mulatto, 44 you say, Jake, you came direct from the Indian 
camp ? He couldn’t have passed you on the path ?” 

44 Carajo ! Signor Arens ! No!*’ * 

The voice, the old Spanish expression of profanity, iust as I had 
heard them in my youth. If there had been doubt of the identity, it 
was gone. The testimony of my ears confirmed that of my eyes. It 
was Yellow Jake. 

44 Straight from Seminole come. Cat no pass me on the road ; I see 
her. Two chiefs me meet. I hide under the palmettos ; they no see 
me. Carrambo t no.” 

44 Deuce take it ! where can he have gone ? There’s no signs of 
him here. I know he might ham a reason for paying a visit to the 
Indians — that I know ; but how has he got round there without Jake 
seeing him ?” 

44 What’s to hinder him to hev goed round the tother road?” 

44 By the open plain ?” 

“Yes — that away.” 

44 No — he would not be likely. There’s only one way I can explain 
it: he must have come as far as the gate along with the general, and 
then kept down the stockade, and past the sutler’s house — that’s 
likely enough.” 

This was said by Ringgold in a sort of half-soliloquy. 

44 Devils 1” he exclaimed in an impatient tone, 44 we’ll not get such a 
chance soon again.” 
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44 Ne’er a fear, Master Arens,” said Williams — 44 ne’er a fear. Plenty 
o’ chances, I kalkerlate — gobs o’ ohanoes sech times as these.” 

44 We’ll make chances,” pithily added Spence, who now spoke for 
the first time in my hearing. 

w Ay, but here was a chance for Jake — he most do it, boys ; neither 
of you most have a hand in it. It might leak out ; and then we’d all 
be m a pretty pickle. Jake can do it, and not harm himself for Ac’s 
dead, yon know, and the law can’t reach him ! Isn’t it so, my yellow 
boy ?” 

44 Carrarhbo l si, senor. No fear have, Don Aren Ringgol ; ’fore 
long, I opportunity find. Jake yon get rid of enemy — never hear 
more of him ; soon Yellow Jake good chance have. Yesterday miss. 
She bad gun, Don Aren — not worth shuck gun.” 

44 He has not yet returned inside the fort,” remarked Ringgold, 
again speaking in a half soliloquy. 44 1 think he has not. If no, 
then he should be at the camp. He must go back to-night. It may 
be after the moon goes down. He must cross the open ground in 
the darkness. You hear, Jake, what I am saying.” 

44 Si, aenor ; Jake hear all.” 

44 And you know how to profit by the hint, eh ?” 

44 Carrambo / si, aenor. Jake know.” 

44 Well, then, we must return. Hear me, Jake — if ” 

Here the voice of the speaker fell into a half-whisper, and I could 
not hear what was said. Occasionally there were phrases muttered 
so loudly that I could catch their sound, and from what had already 
transpired, was enabled to apprehend something of their signification. 
I heard frequently pronounced the names of Viola the quadroon, and 
that of my own sister ; 'the phrases — 44 only one that stands in our 
way” — 44 mother easily consent” — 44 when I am master of the planta- 
tion” — 44 pay you two hundred dollars.” 

These, with others of like import, satisfied me that between the two 
fiends some contract for the taxing of my life had already been form- 
ed; and that this muttered dialogue was only a repetition of the 
terms of the hideous bargain. 

No wonder that the cold sweat was oozing from my temples, and 
standing in bead-like drops upon my brow. No wonder that I sat on 
my perch shaking like an aspen — far less with fear than with horror 
at the contemplated crime — 'absolute horror. I might have trembled 
in a greater degree, but that my nerves were to some extent stayed 
by the terrible indignation that was swelling up within my bosom. 

I had sufficient command of my temper to remain silent ; it was 
prudent I did so ; had I discovered myself at that moment, I should 
never have left the ground alive. I felt certain of this, and took care 
to make no noise that might betray my presence. 

And yet it was hard to hear four men coolly conspiring against 
one’s life — plotting and bargaining it away like a piece of merchan- 
dise — each expecting some profit from the speculation ! 

My wrath was as powerful as my fears — almost too strong for pru- 
dence. There were four of them, all armed. I had sword and pis* 
tols ; but this would not have made me a match for four desperadoes 
sueh as they. Had there been only two of them— only Ringgold and 
the mulatto— so desperate was my indignation, at that moment, that 
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I should have leaped from the tree and risked the encounter, hand to 
hand. 

But I disobeyed the promptings of passion, and remained silent till 
they had moved away. 

I observed that Ringgold and his braoe of bullies went toward the 
fort, while the mulatto took the direction of the Indian camp. 


CHAPTER XXXV. — LIGHT AFTER DARKNESS. 

I stirred not till they were gone — till long after. In fact, my mind 
was in a state of bewilderment, that for some moments hindered me 
either from acting or thinking ; and I sat as if glued to the branch. 
Reflection came at length, ana I began to speculate upon what I had 
just heard and seen. 

Was it a farce to frighten me? No, no — they were not the char- 
acters for a farce — not one of the four; and the reappearance of Yel- 
low Jake, partaking as it did of the wild and supernatural, was too 
dramatic, too serious, to form an episode in comedy. 

On the contrary, I had just listened to the prologue of an intended 
tragedy, of which I was myself to be the victim. Beyond doubt, the 
men had a design upon my life. 

Four men, too, not one of whom could charge me with ever having 
done him a serious injury. I knew that all four disliked me, and ever 
had — though Spence and Williams could have no other cause of ire 
than what might spring from boyish grudge — long forgotten by me; 
but doubtless their motive was Ringgold’s.^ As for the mulatto, I 
could understand his hostility ; though mistaken, it was of the dead- 
liest kind. 

But what was I to think of Arens Ringgold, the leader in this de- 
signed assassination ? A man of education — my equal in social rank 
— a gentleman ! 

0 Arens Ringgold — Arens Ringgold ! How was I to explain it? 
How account for conduct so atrocious, so fiendish ? 

1 knew that this young man liked me but little — of late, less than 
ever. I knew the cause too. I stood in the way of his relations with 
my sister — at least so he thought. And he had reason ; for, since my 
father’s death, I had spoken more freely of family affairs. I had openly 
declared that, with my consent, he should never be my brother ; and 
this declaration had reached him. I could easily believe, therefore, 
that he was angry with me; but anger that would impel a man to 
such demoniac purpose, I could not comprehend. 

And what meant those half-heard phrases he bad uttered, coupled 
with the names of Viola and my sister ? 

I could give them but one, and that a terrible interpretation — too 
fearful to dwell upon. 

I could scarcely credit my senses, scarcely believe that I was not 
laboring under some horrid hallucination, some confusion of the brain 
produced by my having been en rapport with the maniac l 

But no ; the moon had been over them — my eyes upon them — my 
ears open, and could not have deceived me, I saw what they did — -I 
heard what they said. They designed to kill mel 
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44 Ho, ho, young mico, you may come down. The honotoato-hvlwa 1 
are gone. Hinklasl Come down, pretty mico — down, down 
down !” 

I hastened to obey, and stood once more in the presence of the mad 
queen. 

44 Now you believe Haj-Ewa ? Have an enemy, young mico ? Ho 
— four enemies. Your life in danger ?” 

“Ewa, you have saved my life; how am I to thank you for the 
service you have done me ?” 

44 Be true to her — true — true — true.” 

44 To whom?” 

44 Great Spirit ! he has forgotten her ! False young mico ! false 
pale face ! Whv did I save him ? Why did I not let his blood fail 
to the ground ?” 

44 Ewa I” 

44 Unhook, hutwaJc / Poor forest bird ! the beauty-bird of all ; her 
heart will sicken and die, her head will go mad.” 

44 Ewa, explain.” 

44 Uuhoak / better he should die than desert her. Ho, ho ! false 
pale-face, would that he had died before he had broken poor Ewa’s 
heart ; then Ewa would have lost only her heart ; but her head — her 
head, that is worse. Ho, ho, ho ! 

Why did I trust in a pale-feced lover? 

Ho, ho, ho I 

Why did I meet him ” 

44 Ewa,” I exclaimed with an earnestness that caused the woman to 
leave off her wild song , 44 tell me, of whom do you speak ?” 

44 Great Spirit, hear what he asks I Of whom ? of whom ? there is 
more than one. Ho, ho ! there is more than one, and the true one 
forgotten. Hulwak, hulwak ! What shall Ewa say? What tale 
can Ewa tell ? Poor bird ! her heart will bleed, and her brain be 
crushed. Ho, ho ! There will be two Haj-Ewas — two mad queens 
of the Micosaucs.” 

44 For heaven’s sake, keep me not in suspense! Tell me, Ewa, 
good Ewa, of whom are you Bpeaking ? Is it ” 

The name trembled upon my tongue ; I hesitated to pronounce it. 
Notwithstanding that my heart was full of detightfhl hope, from the 
confidence I felt of receiving an affirmative answer, I dreaded to put 
the question. 

Not a great while did I hesitate ; I had gone too far to recede. I 
had long waited to satisfy the wish of a yearning heart ; I could wait 
no longer. Ewa might give me the satisfaction. I pronounced the 
words : 

44 Is it — Matlmee ?” 

The maniac gazed upon me for some moments without speaking. 
The expression of her eye I could not read ; for the last few minutes, 
it had been one of reproach and scorn. As I uttered the name, it 
changed to a look of bewilderment ; and then her glance became Air- 
ed upon me, as if searching my thoughts. 
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w If it be Mstlmee,” I continued, without awaiting her reply — for I 
was now carried away by the ardor of my resuscitated passion — “ if it 
be she, know, Ewa, that her I love.” 

“You love Matlmee ? You still love Matlmee ?” interrupted the 
maniac with startling quickness. 

“ Ay, Ewa — by my fife — by my ” 

“ (Joorec, cooreef swear not-Aie very oath. Httiwak! and he 
was false. Speak again, young micot say you love Matlmee — say 
you are true, out do not swear. 

“ True — true !” 

“ Hxn/dae F cried the woman in a loud and apparently joyful tone 
— “ JBirMas / the mico is true — the pretty pale-faced mioo is true, 
and the haintdito? will be happy. 

Ho, ho! 

Now for the love, the sweet young love 
Under the tale* tree. 

Who would not be like yonder dove — 

The wild little dove — 

The soft little dove — 

Sitting close by his mate in the shade of the grove— 

Co-cooing to his mate in the shade of the grove, 

With none to hear or see 7 

“ Down, chitta mico F she exclaimed, once more addressing the 
rattlesnake ; “ and you, ocola chitta I* Be quiet both. It is not an 
enemy. Quiet, or I crush your heads !” 

“Good Ewa ” 

“ Ho 1 you call me good Ewa. Some day, you may call me bad 
Ewa. Hear me I” she continued, raising hear voice, and speaking with 
increased earnestness — ■“ hear me, George Randolph ! If ever you are 
bad — false like Aim, like Aim, then Haj-Ewa will be your enemy ; the 
chitta mico will destroy you. You will, my king of serpents ? you 
will? Ho, ho, hoi” 

As she spoke, the reptile appeared to comprehend her, for its head 
was suddenly raised aloft, its oright basilisk eyes gleamed as though 
emitting sparks of fire — its forked, glittering tongue was protruded 
from its mouth, and the “ skir-rr” of its rattles could be neard for 
some moments sounding continuously. 

“ Quiet 1 now quiet !” said she, with a motion of her fingers, causing 
the serpent to resume its attitude of repose. “ Not he, chitta / not he, 
thou king of the crawlers ! Quiet, I say !” 

“ Why do you threaten me, Ewa ? You have no cause.” 

“ JBtnklas / I believe it, fair mico, gallant mico ; true, I believe it.” 

“ But, good Ewa, explain to me — tell me of ” 

“ Cooree> eooree I not now — not to-night. There is no time, the- 
pawnee/ See! look yonder to the west! Netle-haeef is going to 
bed. You must be gone. You dare not walk in the darkness. You 
must get back to the topekee before the moon is hid*—- Go, go, 
go!” 


* The pretty one. * Palm (Chmnrope palmetto.) 

• The aigfctHRiii--tlie moon. 


4 Green snake. 
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“ But 1 told you, Ewa, I had business here. I dare not leave until 
it is done.” 

“ HulwaJc / there is danger then. What business, mioo? Ah! I 
guess. See! they oome for whom you wait !” 

“ True — it is they, I believe.” 

I said this, as I perceived the tall shadows of the two chiefs flitting 
along the further edge of the pond. 

“ Be quick, then ; do what you must, but waste not time. In the 
darkness you will meet danger. Haj-Ewa must be gone. Good- 
night, young mico ; good-night !” 

I returned the salutation ; and facing round to await the arrival of 
the chiefs, lost sight of my strange companion. 

The Indians soon came upon the ground, and briefly delivered their 
report. 

Holata Mico had struck his tents, and was moving away from the 
encampment. 

I was too much disgusted with these traitorous men to spend a mo- 
ment in their company ; and, as soon as I had gained the required in- 
formation, I hurried away from their presenoe. 

Warned by Haj-Ewa, as well as by the words of Arens Ringgold, 
I lost no time in returning to the fort. The moon was still above the 
horizon ; and I had the advantage of her light to protect me from 
being surprised by any sudden onset. 

I walked hastily, taxing the precaution to keep in the open ground, 
and giving a wide berth to any covert that might shelter an assassin. 

I saw no one on the way, nor around the back of the stockade* On 
arriving opposite the gate of the fort, however, I perceived the figure 
of a man — not far from the sutler’s store — apparently skulking behind 
some logs. I fancied I knew the man ; I fancied he was the mulatto. 

I would have gone after him, and satisfied myself; but I had alrea- 
dy hailed the sentinel, and given the countersign ; and I did not de- 
sire to cause a flurry among the guard — particularly as I had received 
injunctions to pass m as privately as possible. 

Another time, I should likely encounter this Jacob redivivus; 
when I should be less embarrassed, and perhaps have a better oppor- 
tunity of calling him and his diabolical associates to an account. 
With this reflection, I passed through the gate, and carried my report 
to the quarters of the oommander-m-ohte£ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. — IN NEED OF A FRIEND. 

To pass the night under the same roof with the man who intends 
to murder you is anything bat pleasant, and repose under the circum- 
stances is next to impossible. I slept but little, and the little sleep I 
did obtain was not tranquil. 

Before retiring for the night, I had seen nothing of the Ringgolds, 
neither father nor. son ; but I knew they were still in the fort, where 
they were to remain as guests a day or two longer. They had either 
gone to bed before my return, or were entertained in the quarters of 
some friendly officer. At all events, they did not appear to me during 
the remainder of that night. 
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Neither saw I aught of Spence and Williams. These worthies, if 
in the fort, would find a lodgment among the soldiers, but I did not 
seek them. 

Most of the night I lay awake* pondering on the strange incidents 
of the day, or rather on that one episode that had made me acquainted \ 

with such deadly enemies. 

I was in a state of sad perplexity as to what course I should pur- 
sue — uncertain all night long ; and when daylight shone through the 
shutters, still uncertain. 

My first impulse had been to disclose the whole affair at head quar- 
ters, and demand an investigation — a punishment, such as military 
justice might award. 

On reflection, this course would not do. What proofs could I offer 
of so grave an accusation ? Only my own assertions, unbacked by 
any other evidence — un sustained even by probability — for who would 
have given credence to crimes so unparalleled in atrocity ? 

Though certain the assassins referred to me, I could not assert that 
they had even mentioned my name. My story would be treated with 
ridicule, myself perhaps with something worse. The Ringgolds were 
mighty men — personal friends both of the general and commissioner 
— and though known to be a little scoundrelly and unscrupulous in 
worldly affairs, still holding the rank of gentlemen. It would need i 

better evidence than I could offer to prove Arens Ringgold a would- 
be murderer. 

I saw the difficulty, and kept my secret. 

Another plan appeared more feasible — to accuse Arens Ringgold 
openly before all, and challenge him to mortal combat. This would 
prove that I was sincere in my allegations. 

But duelling was against the laws of the service. It would require 
some management to keep clear of an arrest— -which of course would 
frustrate the scheme before satisfaction could be obtained. I had my 
own thoughts about Master Arens Ringgold. I knew his courage 
was but slippery. He would be likely enough to play the poltroon ; 
but whether so or not, the charge and challenge would go some way 
towards exposing him. 

I had almost decided on adopting this course, though it was morn- 
ing before I had come to any determination. 

I stood sadly in need of a friend ; not merely a second — for this I 
could easily procure — but a bosom-companion in whom I could con- j 

fide, and who might aid me by his counsel. As ill-luck would have 
it, every officer in the fort was a perfect stranger to me. With the 
Ringgolds alone had I any previous acquaintance. 

In my dilemma, I thought of one whose advice might stand me in 
good stead, and I determined to seek it. Black Jake was the man — 
he should be my counsellor. 

Shortly after daylight the brave fellow was by my side. I told him 
all. He appeared very little surprised. Some suspicion of such a plot 
had already taken possession of his mind, and it was his intention to 
have revealed it to me that very morning. Least of all did he ex- 
press surprise about Yellow Jake. That was but the confirmation of 
a belief which he entertained already, without the shadow of a doubt. 

He knew positively that the mulatto was living— stili more, he had 
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ascertained the mode by which the latter had made his almost miracu- 
lous escape* 

And yet it was simple enough. The alligator had seized him, as 
was supposed; but the fellow had the adroitness to “job” its eyes 
with the knife, and thus cause it to let go He hold. He had followed 
the example of the young Indian, using the same weapon. 

This occurred under the water, for the mulatto was a good diver. 
His limbs were lacerated — hence the blood — but the wounds did not 
signify, nor did they hinder him from making further efforts to es- 
cape. 

He took care not to rise to the surface until after swimming under 
the bank ; there, concealed by the drooping branches, he had glided 
out, and climbed up into a live-oak, where the moss sheltered him 
from the eyes of his vengeful pursuers. Being entirely naked, there 
was no sign left by dripping garments to betray him ; besides, the 
blood upon the water had proved his friend. On seeing that, the 
hunters were under the full belief that he had “gone under,” and con- 
sequently took but little pains to search farther. 

Such was Black Jake’s account of this affair. He had obtained it 
the evening before from one of the friendly Indians at the fort, who 
professed to have the narrative from the mulatto’s own lips. 

There was nothing improbable in the story, but the contrary. In 
all likelihood, it was strictly true ; and it at once dispersed the half- 
dozen mysteries that had gathered in my mind. 

The black had received other information. The runaway had taken 
refuge with one of the half-negro tribes established amid the swamps 
that envelope the head waters of the Amazura. He had found favor 
among his new associates, had risen to be a chief, and now passed un 
der the cognomen of the “ Mulatto-mico.” 

There was still a little mystery ; how came he and Arens Ringgold 
in “cahoot?” 

After all, there was not much puzzle in the matter. The planter 
had no particular cause for hating the runaway. His activity during 
the seene of the baffled execution was all a sham. The mulatto had 
more reason for resentment ; but the loves or hates of such men are 
easily set aside — where self-interest interferes — and can, at any time, 
be commuted for gold. 

No doubt the white villain had found the yellow one of service in 
some base undertaking, afcd vice verm . At all events, it was evident 
that the “ hatchet had been buried” between them, and their present 
relations were upon the most friendly footing. 

“ Jake 1” said I, coming to the point on which I desired to hear his 
opinion, “ what about Arens Ringgold — shall I call him out ?” 

“ Golly, Massa George, he am out long ’go — I see urn ’bout dis two 
hour an’ more — dat ar bossy doant sleep berry sound — he hant got 
da good conscience, I reck’n.” 

“ Oh ! that is not what I mean, Jake.” 

“ Wha — what massa mean?” 

“ To call him out— challenge him to fight me.” 

“ Whugh I massa, d’you mean to say a dewel ob sword an’ pistol?” 

“Swords, pistols, or rifles — I care not which weapon he may 
choose.” 
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“ Gorramity 1 Maasa George, don’t talk ob seek a thing. O 
Lord ! no— you hab moder — you hab sister. ’Spose you get kill — 
who know — tba bullock he sometime kill tha butoha — den, Maasa 
George, no one lef— who lef take care ob ya moder ? — who be gua r d - 
ium ob ya sister Vagin? — who ’tect Viola — who ’tect all ob us from 
dese bad bad men ? Gorramity 1 massa, let urn ’lone — doant call ’im 
out 1” 

At that moment I was myself called out. The earnest appeal was 
interrupted by the braying of bugles and the rolling of drams, an- 
nouncing the assembly of the council ; and without waiting to reply 
to the disinterested remonstrance of my companion, I hastened to the 
scene of my duties. 


CHAPTER xxxvn. — THE PINAL ASSEMBLY. 

The spectacle of yesterday was repeated; the troops in serried 
lines of blue and steel — the officers in rail uniform with shining epau- 
lettes — in the centre the staff grouped around the general, close out- 
toned and of brilliant sheen ; .fronting these the half-circle of chiefs, 
backed by concentric lines of warriors, plumed, painted, and pictur- 
esque — horses standing near, some neighing under ready saddles, 
some picketed and quietly browsing — radian women in their long 
hwuicto, hurrying to and fro— boys and babes at play upon the grass 
—flags waving above the soldiers — banners and pennons floating over 
the heads of the red warriors — drums beating — bugles braying ; such 
was the array. 

Again the spectacle was imposing, yet scarcely so much as that of 
the preceding day. The eye at once detected a deficiency in the cir- 
cle of the chiefs, and nearly half of the warriors were wanting. The 
assemblage no longer impressed yon with the idea of a multitude — it 
was only a respectable crowd, with room enough for all to gather 
dose around the council 

The absenoe of many chiefs was at once perceived. King Onopa 
was not there. The coronet of British brass — lackered symbol of 
royalty, yesterday conspicuous in the centre — was no longer to be 
seen. Holata Mico was missing, with other leaders of less note ; and 
the thinness in the ranks of the common warriors showed that these 
chiefs had taken their followers along with them. Most of the Indi- 
ans on the ground appeared to be of the clans of Omatla, Black Dirt, 
and Ohak. 

Notwithstanding the fewness of their followers, I saw that Hoitle- 
mattee, Arpiudti, the negro Aram, and the Dwarf were present. 
Surely these stayed not to sign ? 

I looked for Ooeola. It was not difficult to discover one so con- 
spicuous, both in figure and feature. He formed the last link in the 
now contracted curve of the chiefs. He was lowest in rank, but this 
did not signify, as regarded his position. Perhaps he had placed him- 
self there from a feeling of modesty— a well-known characteristic of 
the man. He was in truth the very youngest of the chiefs, and by 
birthright entitled to a smaller command than any present ; but view- 
ing him as he stood — even at the bottom of the rank — one could not 
help fancying that he was the head of all 
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As upon the preceding day, there was no appearance of bravado 
about him. His attitude, though stately and statuesque, was one of 
perfect ease. His arms were folded over bis foil chest — his weight 
resting on one limb, the other slightly retired — his features in repose, 
or now and then lit up by an expression rather of gentleness. He Ap- 
peared the impersonation of an Apollo— or, to speak less mythologic- 
ally, a well-behaved gentleman waiting for some ceremony, of which 
he was to be a simple spectator. As yet, nothing had transpired to 
excite him ; no words had been uttered to rouse a spirit that only 
teemed to slumber. 

Ere long, that attitude of repose would pass away — that soft smile 
would change to the .harsh frown of passion. 

During the moments that preceded the inauguration of the council, 
I kept my eyes upon the young chief. Other eyes were regarding 
him as well ; he was the cynosure of many — but mine was a gaze of 
peculiar interest. 

I looked for some token of recognition, but received none— neither 
nod nor glance. Once or twice ms eye fell upon me, but passed on 
to some one else, as though I was but one among the crowd of his 
pale-faced adversaries. He appeared not to remember me. Was this 
really so ? or was it, that his mind, pre-occupied with gveat thoughts, 
hindered him from taking notice ? 

I did not fail to cast my eyes abroad — over the plain — to the tents 
— towards the groups of loitering women. I scanned their forms, 
one after another. 

I fancied I saw the mad qneen in their midst — a centre of interest. 
I had hopes that her protegee might be near; but no. None of the 
figures satisfied my eye ; they were all too squaw-like — too short or 
too tall — too corpulent or too maigre. She was not there. Even 
tinder the loose hunna I should have recognised her splendid form — 
if still unchanged. 

If— the hypothesis excites your surprise. Why changed, you ask? 
Growth ? development ? maturity ? Rapid in this southern clime is 
the passage from maiden’s form to that of matron. 

No; not that, not that. Though still so young, the undulating 
outlines had already shown themselves. When I last looked upon 
her, her stature had reached its limits ; her form exhibited the bold 
curve of Hogarth, so characteristic of womanhood complete. Not 
that did I fear. 

And what then ? The contrary ? Change from attenuation — from 
illness or grief? Nor this. 

I cannot explain the suspicions that racked me — sprung from a 
stray speech. That jay bird, that yestreen chatted so gaily, had 

S ured poison into my heart. But no ; it oould not be Matimee ! 

e was too innocent. Ah! why do I rave? There is no guilt in 
love. If true — if she— hers was not crime ; he alone was the guilty 
one. 

I have ill described the torture I experienced, consequent upon my 
unlucky M eaves-dropping.” During the whole of the preceding day, 
it had been a source of real suffering. I was in the predicament of 
one who had heard too much, and too little. 

You will scarcely wonder that the words of Haj-Ewa cheered me ; 
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they drove the unworthy suspicion out of my mind, and inspired me 
with fresh hopes. True, she had mentioned no name till 1 myself 
had pronounced it ; but to whom could her speech refer ? u Poor 
bird of the forest — her heart will bleed and break.” She spoke of 
the “Rising Sun:” that was O^eola. Who could the “ haintelitz” 
be ? who but MatLmee ? 

It might be but a tale of bygone days — a glimpse of the past deep- 
ly impressed upon the brain of the maniac, and still living in her me- 
mory. This was possible. Haj-Ewa had known us in those days, 
had often met us in our wild wood rambles, had even been with us 
upon the island — for the mad queen could paddle her canoe with skill, 
could ride her wild steed, could go anywhere, went everywhere. 

It might be only a Bouvenir of these happy days that caused her to 
speak as she had done — in the chaos of her intellect, mistaking the 
past for the present. Heaven forbid ! 

' The thought troubled me, but not long ; for I did not long enter- 
tain it. I dung to the pleasanter belief. Her words were sweet as 
honey, and formed a pleasing counteipoise to the fear I might other- 
wise have felt on discovering the plot against my life. With the 
knowledge that Matimee had once loved — still loved — me, I could 
have dared dangers a hundredfold greater than that. It is a weak 
heart that would not be gallant under the influence of love. Encour- 
aged by the smiles of a beautiful mistress, even cowards can be 
brave. 

Arens Ringgold was standing by my side. Entrained in the 
crowd, our garments touched ; we conversed together 1 

He was even more polite to me than was his wont — more friendly I 
His speech scarcely betrayed the habitual cynicism of his nature ; al- 
though, whenever I looked him in the face, bis eye quailed, and his 
glance sought the ground. 

For all that, he had no suspicion — not the slightest — that I knew I 
was side by side with the man who designed to murder me. 


CHAPTER XXXVUI. — CASHIERING THE CHIEFS. 

To-day the commissioner showed a bolder front. A bold part he 
had resolved to play, but he felt sure of success ; and consequently 
there was an air of triumph in his looks. He regarded the chiefs with 
the imperious glance of one determined to command them ; confident 
they would yield obedience to his wishes. 

At intervals his eye rested upon C^eola with a look of peculiar sig- 
nificance, at once sinister and triumphant. I was in the seeret of that 
glance : I guessed its import ; I knew that it boded no good to the 
young Seminole chief. Could I have approached him at that moment, 
I should have held duty but lightly, and whispered in his ear a word 
of warning. 

I was angry with myself that I had not thought of this before. 
Haj-Ewa could have borne a message on the previous night ; why did 
I not send it ? My mind had been too full. Occupied with my own 
perils, I had not thought of the danger that threatened my friend — 
for in this light I still regarded Powell. 

I had no exact knowledge of what was meant; though, from the 
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conversation I had overheard, I more than half divined the commis- 
sioner’s purpose. Upon some plea, Opeola teas to be arrested ! 

A plea was needed ; the outrage could not be perpetrated without 
one. Even the reckless agent might not venture upon such a stretch 
of power without plausible pretext; and how was the pretext to be 
obtained? 

The withdrawal of Onona and the a hostiles,” while Omatla with 
the “friendlies” remained, had given the agent the opportunity. 
Opeola himself was to furnish the plea. 

Would that I oould have whispered in his ear a word of caution. 

It was too late ; the toils had been laid — the trap set ; and the no- 
ble game was about to enter it. It was too late for me to warn him. 
I must stand idly by — spectator to an act of injustice, a gross viola- 
tion of right. 

A table was placed in front of the ground occupied by the general 
and staff ; the commissioner stood immediately behind it. Upon this 
table was an inkstand with pens; while a broad parchment, exhibit- 
ing the creases of many folds, was spread out, till it occupied nearly 
the whole surface. This parchment was the far-famed treaty of the 
Oclawaha. 

“ Yesterday,” began the commissioner, without further preamble, 
“ we did nothing but talk — to-day we are met to act. This,” said he, 
pointing to the parchment, w is the treaty of Payne’s Landing. I hope 
you have all considered what I said yesterday, and are ready to sign 
h?” 


“We have considered,” replied Omatla for himself and those of his 
party. “We are ready to sign.” 

“ Onopa is head chief,” suggested the oommissioner ; “ let him sign 
first. Where is Miconopa ?” he added, looking around the circle with 
feigned surprise. 

“The mioo is not here.” 

“ And why not here ? He should have been here. Why is he ab- 
sent ?” 

“ He is sick — he is not able to attend the oouncil.” 

“ That is a lie, Jumper. Miconopa is shamming — you know he is.” 

The dark brow of Hoitle-mattee grew darker at the insult, while 
his body quivered with rage. A grunt of disdain was all the reply he 
made, and folding his arms, he drew back into his former attitude. 

“ Abram . 1 you are Mioonopa’s private counsellor — you know his in- 
tentions. Wny has he absented himself?” 

“ O Massa Ginral !” replied the black in broken English, and speak- 
ing without much show of respect for his interrogator, “how shed ole 
Abe know the ’tention ob King Nopy ? The mioo no tell me ebber- 
ting — he go he please, he come he please — he great chief ; he no tell 
nobody his ’tention.” 

“ Does he intend to sign ? Say yes or no.” 

“ No, den !” responded the interpreter in a firm voice, as if foroed 
to the answer. 

“ Enough 1” cried the commissioner in a loud voice — “enough! 
Now hear me, chiefs and warriors of the Seminole nation ! I appear 
before you armed with a power from your Great Father the Presi- 
dent — he who is chief of us all. That power enables me to punish for 
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disloyalty and disobedience ; and I now exercise the right upon Mioo- 
nopa Me is no longer king of the Seminoles H 

This unexpected announcement produced an effect upon the audi- 
ence similar to that of an electric shock* It startled the chiefs and 
warriors into new attitudes, and all stood looking eagerly at the com- 
missioner. But the expression upon their faces was not of like im- 
port — it varied much. Some showed signs of anger as well as sur- 
prise. A few appeared pleased, while the majority evidently received 
the announcement with incredulity. 

Surely the commissioner was jesting ? How could he make or un- 
make a king of the Seminole* ? How could the Great Father himself 
do this ? The Seminoles were a free nation ; they were not even tri- 
butary to the whites-— under no political connection whatever. They 
themselves could alone elect their king — they only could depose him. 
Surely the commissioner was jesting ? 

Not at alL In another moment theyperoeived he was in earnest. 
Foolish as was the project of deposing King Onopa, be entertained it 
seriously. He had resolved to carry it into execution ; and as far as 
decrees wentl he did so without further delay. 

u Omatla 1 you have been faithful to your word and your honor ; 
you are worthy to head a brave nation. From this time forth, you 
are king of the Seminoles. Our Great Father, and the people of the 
United States, hail you as such; they will acknowledge no other. 
Now — let the signing proceed.” 

At a gesture from the commissioner, Omatla stepped forward to 
the table, and taking the pen in his hand, wrote his name upon the 
parchment. 

The act was done in perfect silence. But one voice broke the deep 
stillness — one word only was heard uttered with angry aspirate ; it 
was the word 44 traitor 1” 

I looked round to discover who had pronounced it ; the hiss was 
still quivering upon the lips of 09 eola ; while Ms eye was fixed upon 
Omatla with a glance of ineffable scorn. 

u Black Crazy Clay” next took the pen, and affixed his signature, 
which was done by simply making his 44 mark.” 

After him followed Obala, Itolasse Omatla, and about a dozen — all 
of whom were known as the cMefs that favored the removal. 

The hostile chiefs — whether by aoeident or design I knew not — 
stood together, forming the left wing of the semicircle. It was now 
their turn to declare themselves. 

Hoitle-mattee was the first about whose signing the commissioner 
entertained any donbt. There was a pause, significant of apprehen- 
sion. 

“ It is vour turn, Jumper,” said the latter at length, addressing the 
cMef by his English name. 

“ You may jump me then,” replied the eloquent and witty cMe£ 
making a jest of what he meant for earnest as weU. 

44 How ? you refuse to sign ?” 

44 Hoitle-mattee does not write.” 

44 It is not necessary ; your name is already written ; you have only 
to place your finger upon it*” 

*1 might put thy finger on the wrong place.” 
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“You can sign by making a cross,” continued the agent, still in 
hopes that the chief would consent. 

“We Seminoles have but little liking for the cross ; we had enough 
of it in the days of the Spaniards. Hulwak /” 

“ Then you positively refuse to sign ? 

“ Ho 1 Mister Commissioner, does it surprise you ?” 

“ Be it so, then. Now hear what I have to say to you.” 

“ Hoitle-mattee’s ears are as open as the commissioner’s mouth,” 
was the sneering rejoinder. 

“ I depose Hoitle-mattee from the chieftainship of his clan. The 
Great Father will no longer recognize him as one of the chiefs of the 
Seminoles.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha !” came the scornful laugh in reply. “ Indeed — indeed ! 
And tell me,” he asked, still continuing to laugh, and treating with 
derision the solemn enunciation of the commissioner, “ of whom am|I 
to be chief, General Thompson ?” 

“I have pronounced,” said the agent, evidently confused and net- 
tled by the ironical manner of the Indian ; “ you are no more a chief 
— we will not acknowledge you as one.” 

“ But my people ? what of them ?” asked the other in a tone of 
irony; “ have they nothing to say in this matter ?” 

“ Your people will act with reason. They will listen to their Great 
Father’s advice. They will no longer obey a leader who has acted 
without faith.” 

“ You say truly, agent,” replied the chie£ now speaking seriously. 
“ My people will act with reason, but they will also act with patriot- 
ism and fidelity. Do not flatter yourself of the potency of our Great 
Father’s advice. If it be given as a father’s counsel, they will listen 
to it ; if not, they will shut their ears against it. As to your deposal 
of myself, I only laugh at the absurdity of the act. I treat botn act 
and agent with scorn. I have no dread of your power. I have no 
fear for the loyalty of my people. Sow dissension among them as you 
please ; you have been successful elsewhere in making traitors” — here 
the speaker glanced toward Omatla and his warriors — “ but I disre- 
gard your machinations. There is not a man in my tribe that will 
turn hU back upon Hoitle-mattee — not one.” 

The orator ceased speaking, and folding his arms, fell back into an 
attitude of silent defiance. He saw that the commissioner had done 
with him, for the latter was now appealing to Abram for his signa- 
ture. 

The black’s first answer was a decided negative-r-eimply “No!” 
When urged to repeat hi refusal, he added : 

“No— -by Jovah! I nebber sign de d paper — nebber. Dat’s 

enuf— ain’t it, Bossy Thompson ?” 

Of course this put an end to the appeal, and Abram was scratched 
from the list of cniefs. 

Arpiucki followed next, and “Cloud” and the “ Alligator,” and 
then the dwarf Poshalla. All these refused their signatures, and in 
turn were formally deposed from their dignities. 

Most of the chiefs only laughed as they listened to the wholesale 
cashiering. It was ludicrous enough to hear this puny office-holder 
pronounce edicts with all the freedom of an emperor. 
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Such was the manner in whieh justice was exercised «t die 
hands of a petty tyrant, under the assumed authority of the national. 
government . 4 * 6 

Posballa, the last who had been disgraced, laughed like the others; 
but the dwarf had a bitter tongue* and could not refrain from a re- 
joinder. 

“ Tell the fat agent, 9 ’ cried he to the interpreter — “ tell him that I 
shall be a chief of the Seminoles when the rank weeds are growing 
over his great carcass — ha, ha I” 

The rough speech was not carried to the ears of the commissioner. 
He did not even hear the scornful cachinalion that followed it, for his 
attention was now entirely occupied with one individual — the young- 
est of the chiefs — the last in the line — O^eola. * 


CHAPTER XXXIX. — THE SIGNATURE OP O9EOLA. 

Up to this moment the young chief had soarcely spoken ; Only when 
Charles Omatla took hold of the pen, he had nissed out the word 
u traitor !” 

He had not remained all the time in the same attitude, neither had 
his countenance shown him indifferent to what was passing. There 
was no constraint either in his gestures or looks— no air of affected 
stoicism— for this was not his character. He had laughed at the wit 
of Jumper, and applauded the patriotism of Abram mid the others, as 
heartily as he had frowned disapproval of the conduct of the traitors. 

It was now his turn to declare himself, and he stood, with modest 
mien, in the expectation of being asked. 

I need hardly state that at this crisis silence was on tiptoe. Through- 
out the ranks of the soldieiy — throughout the crowd of warriors— 
everywhere — there was a moment of breathless expectancy, as if 
every individual upon the ground was imbued with the presentiment 
of a scene. 

For my part, I felt satisfied that an explosion was about to take 
place ; and, like the rest, I Btood spell-bound with expectation. 

The commissioner broke silence with the words : 

“ At last we come to you, Powell. Before proceeding further, let 
me ask — Are you acknowledged as a chief?” 

There was insult in the tone, the manner, the words. It was direct 
and intended, as the countenance of the speaker clearly showed. 
There was malice in bis eye — malice mingled with the confidence of 
prospective triumph. 

The interrogation was irrevelant, superfluous. Thompson knew 
well that Powell was a chief— a sub-chief, it is true, but still a chief— 
a war-chief of the Bedsticks, the most warlike tribe of the nation. 
The question was put for mere provocation. The agent tempted an 
outburst of that temper that all blew to be none of the gentlest. 

Strange to say, the insult failed in its effect, or it seemed so. They 
who expected an angry answer were doomed to disappointment. 

4 The United States government afterwards disapproved of this absurd de- 

thronement of the chiefe ; but there te no doubt that Thom peon acted under secret 

instructions from the President 
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Ogeola made no reply. Only a peculiar smile was observed upon his - 
features. It was not of anger, nor yet of scorn : it was rather a smile 
of silent, lordly contempt — the look which a gentleman would bestow 
upon the blackguard who is abusing him. Those who witnessed it 
were left under the impression that the young chief regarded his in- 
sulter as beneath the dignity of a reply, and the insult too gross, as it 
really was, to be answered. Such impression had I, in common with 
others around me. 

C> 9 eola’s look might have silenced the commissioner, or, at least 
have caused him to change his tactics, had he been at all sensitive to 
derision. But no— the vulgar soul of the plebeian official was closed 
against shame, as against justice ; and without regarding the repulse, 
he pressed on with his plan. 

U I ask, are you a chief?” continued he, repeating the interrogatory 
in a still more insulting tone. “ Have you the right to sign ?” 

This time his questions were answered, and by a dozen voices at 
once. Chieftains in the ring, and warriors who stood behind it, 
shouted in reply : 

“The Rising Sun ! a chief? He is a chief. He has the right to 
sign.” 

“ Why call his right in question ?” inquired Jumper, with a sneering 
laugh. “Time enough when he wishes to exercise it. He is not 
likely to do that now.” 

“ But I am? said 09 eola, addressing himself to the orator, and 
speaking with marked emphasis. “ I have the right to sign. I shall 
sign? 

It is difficult to describe the effect produced by this unexpected 
avowal. The entire audience — white men as well as red men— was 
taken by surprise ; and for some moments there was a vibratory 
movement throughout the assembly, accompanied by a confused mur- 
mur of voices. Exclamations were heard on all sides — cries of varied 
import, according to the political bias of those who uttered them. 
All, however, betokened astonishment : with some, in tones of joy ; 
with others, in the accents of chagrin and anger. Was it Ctyeola 
who had spoken ? Had they heard aright ? Was the “ Rising Sun” 
so soon to sink behind the clouds ? After all that had transpired — 
after all he had promised — was he going to turn traitor ? 

Such questions passed rapidly among the hostile chiefs and warri- 
ors ; while those of the opposite party could scarcely conceal their # 
delight. All knew that the signing of (> 9 eola would end the affair ; 
and the removal become a matter of course. The Omatlas would 
have nothing more to fear ; the hostile warriors, who had sworn it, 
might still resist ; but there was no leader amo ng them who could 
bind the patriots together as Oceola had done. With his defection, 
the spirit of resistance would become a feeble thing; the patriots 
might despair. 

Jumper, Cloud, Coa Hajo, and Abram, Arpiucki, and the Dwarf, 
seemed all equally stricken with astonishment. (> 9 eola — he on whom 
they had reposed their fullest confidence — the bold designer of the 
opposition — the open foe to all who had hitherto advocated the re- 
moval — he, the pure patriot in whom all had believed — whom all had 
VOL. iv. 28 
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trusted, was now going to desert them — now, in the eleventh hour, 
when his defection would be fata] to their cause. 

w He has been bribed,” said they. “ His patriotism has been all a 
sham ; his resistance a cheat. He has been bought by the agent ; he 
has been acting for him all along. Holywaugus ! Iste-kulwa-stchayJ 
’Tis a treason blacker than Qmatla’s !” 

Thus muttered the chiefs to one another, at the same time eyeing 
(>9eola with the fierce look of tigers. 

With regard to Powell’s defection, I did not myself know what to 
make of it. He had declared his resolution to sign the treaty ; what 
more was needed ? That he was ready to do so was evident from his 
attitude ; he seemed only to wait for the agent to invite him. 

As to the commissioner being a party to the intention, I know that 
he was nothing of the kind. Any one who looked in his face, at that 
moment, would have acquitted him of all privity to the act. He was 
evidently as much astonished as any other one upon the ground, nay, 
more so ; in fact, he seemed bewildered by the unexpected avowal ; 
so much, that it was some time before he could make rejoinder. 

He at length stammered out : 

w Very well, 09eola! Step forward here, and sign then.” 

Thompson’s tone was changed ; he spoke soothingly. A new pros- 
pect was before him. C^eola would sign, and thus agree to the re- 
moval. The business upon which the supreme government had de- 
puted him would thus be accomplished, and with a dexterity that 
would redound to his own credit. “ Old Hickory” would be satis- 
fied ; and then what next? w 7 hat next? Not a mission to a mere 
tribe of savages, but an embassy to a high court of civilization. He 
mi<jht yet be ambassador ! perhaps to Spain ! 

Ah ! Wiley Thompson ! thy castles in the air w T ere soon dissipated. 
They fell as suddenly as they had been built : they broke down like a 
house of cards. 

09eola stepped forward to the table, and bent over it, as if to scan 
ithe w^ords of the document. His eyes ran rapidly across the parch- 
ment ; he seemed to be searching for some particular place. 

He found it — it was a name — be read it aloud : “ Charles Omatla.” 

Raising himself erect, he faced the commissioner ; and, in a tone of 
irony, asked the latter if he still desired him to sign. 

“ You have promised, C>9eola.” 

“ Then will I keep my promise.” 

. As he spoke the words, he drew his long Spanish knife from its 
sheath, and raising it aloft, struck the blade through the parchment 
till its point was deep buried in the wood. 

“ That is my signature !” cried he, as he drew forth the steel. “ See ! 
Omatla! it is through your name. Beware, traitor! Undo what 
you have done, or its blade may yet pass through your heart !” 

“ Oh ! that is what he meant, cried the commissioner, rising in 
rage. a Good. I was prepared for this insolence — this outrage. 
General Clinch ! I appeal to you — your soldiers — seize upon — arrest 
him !” 

These broken speeches I heard amidst the confusion of voices. I 
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heard Clinch issue some hurried orders to an officer who stood near. 
I saw half a dozen files separate from the ranks, and rush forward ; I 
saw them cluster around Ojeola — who the next moment was in their 
grasp. 

Not till several of the blue-coated soldiers were sent sprawling on 
the ground ; not till guns had been thrown aside, and a dozen strong 
men had fixed their gripe upon him, did the young chief give over his 
desperate struggles to escape ; and then apparently yielding, he stood 
rigid and immobile, as if his frame had been iron. 

It was an unexpected denouement — alike unlooked for by either 
white men or Indians. It was a violent proceeding, and altogether 
unjustifiable. This was no court whose judge had the right to arrest 
for contempt. It was a council, and even the insolence of an indivi- 
dual could not be punished without the concurrence of both parties. 
General Thompson had exceeded his duty — he had exercised a power 
arbitrary as illegal. 

The scene that followed was so confused as to defy description. 
The air was rent with loud ejaculations; the shouts of men, the 
screams of women, the cries of children, the yells of the Indian warri- 
ors, fell simultaneously upon the ear. There was no attempt at res- 
cue — that would have been impossible in the presence of so many 
troops — so many traitors; but the patriot chiefs, as they hurried 
away from the ground, gave out their wild 44 Yo-ho-ehee” — the gath- 
ering war-word of the Seminole nation — that in every utteranoe pro- 
mised retaliation and revenge. 

The soldiers commenced dragging <>9eola inside the fort. 

44 Tyrant !” cried he, fixing his eye upon the commissioner, 44 you 
have triumphed by treachery ; but fancy not that this is the end of it. 
You may imprison Ogeola — hang him, if you will — but think not that 
his spirit will die. No ; it will live, and cry aloud for vengeance. It 
speaks! Hear ye yonder sounds? Know ye the 4 war cry’ of the 
Redstioks ? Mark it well ; for it is not the last time it will ring ip 
your ears. Ho — yo-ho-ehee I yo-ho-ehee l Listen to it, tyrant ! it is 
your death-knell — it is your death-knell !” 

While giving utterance to these wild threats, the young chief was 
drawn through the gate, and hurried off to the guard-house within 
the stockade. 

As I followed amid the crowd, some one touched me on the arm, 
as if to draw my attention, Turning, I beheld Haj-Ewa. 

44 To-night, by the we-voaj™ said she, speaking so as not to be heard 
by those around. 44 There will be shadows — more shadows upon the 
water. Perhaps ” 

I did not hear more : the crowd pressed us apart ; and when I 
looked again, the mad queen had moved away from the spot, 


CHAPTER XL. — 44 FIGHTING GALLAGHER,” 

The prisoner was confined in a strong, windowless block-house. 
Access to him would be easy enough, especially to those who wore 
epaulets. It was my design to visit him ; but, for certain reasons, I 
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forbore putting it in execution, so long as daylight lasted. I was de- 
sirous that my interview should be as private as possible, and there- 
fore waited for the night. 

I was influenced by other reasons ; my hands were full of business ; 
I had not yet done with Arens Ringgold. 

I had a difficulty in deciding how to act. My mind was a chaos of 
emotions : hatred for the conspirators — indignation at the unjust be- 
havior of the agent towards Qceola — love for Maftmee — now fond and 
trusting — anon doubting and jealous. Amid such confusion, how 
could I think with clearness ? 

Withal, one of these emotions had precedence — anger against the 
villain who intended to take my life was at that moment the strongest 
passion in my breast. 

Hostility so heartless, so causeless, so deadly, had not failed to im- 
bue me with a keen desire for vengeance ; and I resolved to punish 
my enemy at all hazards. 

He only, whose life has been aimed at by an assassin, can understand 
the deadly antipathy I felt towards Arens Ringgold. An open enemy, 
who acts under the impulse of anger, jealousy, or fancied wrong, you 
may respect. Even the two white wretches, and the yellow runaway, 
I regarded only with contempt, as tools pliant for any purpose ; but 
the arch-conspirator himself I now both hated and despised. So acute 
was my sense of injury, that I could not permit it to pass without 
some act of retaliation, some effort to punish my wronger. 

But how ? Therein lay the uncertainty. How ? A duel ? 

I could think of no other way. The criminal was still inside the 
law. I could not reach him otherwise than by my own arm. 

I well weighed the words of my sable counsellor ; but the faithful 
fellow had spoken in vain, and I resolved to act contrary to his ad- 
vice, let the hazard fall as it might. I made up my mind to the chal- 
lenge. 

. One consideration still caused me to hesitate : I must give Ringgold 
my reasons. 

He should have been welcome to them as a dying souvenir ; but if 
I succeeded in only half killing him, or he in half killing me, what 
about the future ? I should be showing my hand to him, by which 
he would profit ; whereas, unknown to him, I now knew his, and 
might foil his designs. 

Such calculations ran rapidly through my mind, though I consider- 
ed them with a coolness that in after-thought surprises me. The 
incidents I had lately encountered — combined with angry hatred of 
this plausible villain — had made me tierce, cold, and cruel. I was no 
longer myself; and wicked as it may appear, I could not control my 
longings for vengeance. 

I needed a friend to advise me. Who could I make the confidant 
of my terrible secret ? 

Surely my ears were not deceiving me ? No ; it was the voice of 
my old school-fellow, Charley Gallagher. I heard it outside, and re- 
cognised the ring of his merry laugh. A detachment of rifles had 
just entered the fort with Charley at their head. In another instant 
we had embraced. 

What could have been more opportune ? Charley had been my 
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chum at college — my bosom-companion. He deserved my confidence, 
and almost upon the instant I made known to him the situation of 
my affairs. 

It required much explanation to remove his incredulity : he was 
disposed to treat the whole thing as a joke — that is, the conspiracy 
against my life. But the rifle-shot was real, and Black Jake was by 
to confirm my account of it ; so that my friend was at length induced 
to take a serious view of the matter. 

“ Bad luck to me !” said he, in Irish accent ; 44 it’s the quarest case 
that iver came acrast your humble frind’s exparience. Mother o’ 
Moses! the fellow must be the divil incarnate. Geordie, my boy, 
have ye looked under his instip ?” 

Despite the name and brogue, Charley was not a Hibernian, only 
the son of one. He was a New Yorker by birth, and could speak 
good English when he pleased ; but from some freak of eccentricity or 
affectation, he had taken to the brogue, and used it habitually when 
among friends, with all the rich garniture of a true Milesian fresh 
from the 44 sod.” 

He was altogether an odd fellow, but with a soul of honor, and a 
heart true as steel. He was no dunce either, and the man above all 
others upon whose coat-tail it would not have been safe to tread. He 
was already notorious for having been engaged in two or three 
44 affairs,” in which he had played both principal and second, and had 
earned the bellicose appellation of 44 Fighting Gallagher.” I knew 
what his advice would be before asking it : 44 Call the scoundrel out 
by all manes.” 

I stated the difficulty as to my reasons for challenging Ringgold. 

44 Thrue, ma bohiU! You’re right there; but there need be no 
throuble about the matther.” 

“How?” 

44 Make the spalpeen challenge you. That’s betther — besides, it 
gives you the choice of waypons.” 

44 In what way can I do this ?” 

w Och ! my innocent gossoon ! Shure that’s as asy as tumblin’ from 
a haycock. Call him a liar ; an’ if that’s not sufficiently disagraable, 
twake his nose, or squirt your tobacco in his ugly countenance. That 
will fetch him out, I’ll be bail for ye.” 

44 Come along, my boy !” continued my ready counsellor, moving 
towards the door. 44 Where is this Mister Ringgowld to be sarched 
for? Find me the gint, and I’ll show you how to scratch his buttons. 
Come along wid ye.” 

Not much liking the plan of procedure, but without the moral cou- 
rage to resist, I followed this impetuous son of a Celt through the 
doorway. 


CHAPTER XLI. — PROVOKING A DUEL. 

We were scarcely outside before we saw him for whom we were 
searching. He was standing at a short distance from the porch, con- 
versing with a group of officers, among whom was the dandy already 
alludea to, and who passed under the appropriate appellation of 
“Beau Scott.” The latter was aid-de-camp to the commander-in- 
chief, of whom he was also a relative. 

9 I n 
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I pointed Ringgold out to my companion. 

w He in the civilian dress,” I said. 

44 Och ! man, ye needn’t be sopurticular in your idintification ; that 
sarpint-look spakes for itself. That fellow needn’t fear wather — the 
say ’ll niver drown him. Now, look here, Geordie, boy, follow my 
advice to the letther. First trid upon his toes, an’ see how he takes 
it. Ov coorse, he’ll ask you to apologise — he must — you won’t. If 
that don’t do, then, by Jabus ! let him have a kick in the latter end. 
Shurely that’ll do the bizness.” 

44 No, Gallagher,” said I, disliking the programme ; 44 it will never 
do.” 

44 Bad luck to it, an’ why not ? You’re not goin’ to back out, are 
ye ? Think man ! a villain who would murdher you! an’ maybe will 
some day, if you let him escape.” 

44 True — but ■” 

44 Bah ! no buts. Move up, an’ let’s see what they’re talking about 
anyhow. I’ll find ye a chance, or my name’s not Gallagher.” 

Undetermined how to act, I walked after my companion, and joined 
the group of officers. 

01 course, I had no thought of following Gallagher’s advice. I was 
in hopes that some turn in the conversation might give me the oppor- 
tunity I desired, without proceeding to such rude extremes. 

My hopes did not deceive me. Arens Ringgold seemed to tempt 
his fate, lor I had scarcely entered among the crowd, before I found 
cause sufficient for my purpose. 

44 Talking of Indian beauties,” said he, 44 no one has been so success- 
ful among them as Scott here. He has been playing Don Giovanni 
ever since he came to the fort.” 

44 Oh,” exclaimed one of the newly arrived officers, 44 that does not 
surprise us. He has been a lady-killer ever since I knew him. The 
man who is irresistible among the belles of Saratoga will surely find 
little difficulty in carrying the heart of an Indian maiden.” 

44 Don’t be so confident about that, Captain Roberts. Sometimes 
these forest damsels are very shy of us pale-faced lovers. Lieutenant 
Scott’s present sweetheart cost him a long siege before he could con- 
quer her. Is it not so, lieutenant ?” 

44 Nonsense,” replied the dandy, with a conceited smirk. 

44 But she yielded at last ?” said Roberts, turning interrogatively to 
Scott. 

The dandy made no reply, but his simpering smile was evidently 
intended to be taken in the affirmative. 

44 O yes,” rejoined Ringgold, 44 she yielded at last ; and is now the 
4 favorite,’ it is said.” 

44 Her name — her name ?” 

44 Powell — Miss Powell” 

44 What ! That name is not Indian ?” 

44 No, gentlemen ; the lady is no savage, I assure you ; she can play 
and sing, and read and write too — such pretty billet-doux. Is it not 
so, lieutenant?” 

Before the latter could make reply, another spoke : 

44 Is not that the name of the young chief who has just been ar- 
rested?” 
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“ True,” answered Ringgold ; 44 it is the fellow’s name. I had for- 
gotten to say she is his sister.” 

“ What ! the sister of 09 ©ola ?” 

“Neither more nor less — half-blood like him too. Among the 
whites, they are known by the name of Powell, since that was the 
cognomen of the worthy old gentleman that, begat them. O^eola, 
which signifies the 4 Rising Sun,’ is the name by which he is known 
among the Seminoles ; and her native appellation — ah, that is a very 
pret ty name indeed.” 

“ What may it be ? Come, let us hear it ; let us be the judges for 
ourselves.” 

44 Mallmee.” 

“ Very pretty, indeed.” 

44 Beautiful ! If the damsel be only as sweet as her name, then 
Scott is a fortunate fellow.” 

u Oh, she is a very wonder of beauty : her eyes liquid and full of 
fiery love — long lashes; lips luscious as honeycombs; figure tall; 
bust full and firm ; lips like those of the Cyprian goddess ; feet like 
Cinderella’s — in short, perfection.” 

w Wonderful ! Why, Scott, you are the luckiest mortal alive. But, 
say, Ringgold ! are you speaking in seriousness ? Has he really con- 
quered this Indian divinity ? Honor bright — has he succeeded? You 
understand what I mean ?” 

44 Most certainly ,” was the prompt reply. 

Up to this moment I had not interfered. The first words of the 
conversation had bound me like a spell, and I stood as if glued to the 
ground. My brain was giddy, and my heart felt as if the blood pass- 
ing through it was molten lead. The bold enunciations had so stag- 
gered me, that it was some time before I could draw my breath ; and 
more than one of the bystanders noticed the effect which the dialogue 
was producing upon me. 

After a little, I grew calmer, or rather more resolute. The very 
despair that had passed into my bosom had the effect of steeling my 
nerves; and just as Ringgold uttered the flippant affirmative, I was 
ready for him. 

44 Liar !” I exclaimed ; and before the red could mount into his 
cheek, I gave it a slap with the back of my hand, that no doubt help- 
ed to heighten the color. 

44 Nately done!” cried Gallagher; “there can be no mistake about 
the maynin of that.” 

Nor was there. My antagonist accepted the act for what it was 
meant — a deadly insult. In such company, he could not do other- 
wise ; and, muttering some indistinct threats, he walked away from 
the ground, attended by his especial friend, the lady-killer, and two or 
three others. 

The incident, instead of gathering a crowd, had the contrary effect ; 
it scattered the little group who had witnessed it ; the officers retir- 
ing indoors to discuss the motives, and speculate as to when and 
where 44 the affair would come offl” 

Gallagher and I also left the ground ; and, closeted in my quarters, 
commenced preparing for the event. 
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CHAPTER XLH. THE CHALLENGE. 

At the time of which I write, duelling was not uncommon in the 
United States army. In war4ime it is not uncommon yet, as I can 
testify from late experience. It is contrary to the regulations of the v 

American service — as J believe it is of every other in the civilized 
world. Notwithstanding, an infringement of the code miHtaire in 
this regard is usually looked upon with leniency — more often winked 
at than punished. This much I can affirm — that any officer in the 
American army who has received the “ lie direct,” will find more ho- 
nor in the breach of this military rule than in its observance. 

After all that has been said and written about duelling, the outcry 
against it is a sad sham, at least in the United States of America — 
nothing less than a piece of superb hypocrisy. Universal as has been 
this condemnation, I should not like to take shelter under it. I well 
know it would not protect me from being called by that ugly appel- 
lation, “poltroon.” I have noticed over and over again, that the 
newspapers loudest in their declamations against duelling, are the 
first to tling “ coward” in the teeth of him who refuses to fight. 

It is even so. In America, moral courage, though much bepraised, 
does not find ready credence. A refusal to meet the man who mav 
challenge you is not thus explained. It is called “backing out, j 

“ showing the white feather and he who does this, need look no 
more upon Ids lady-love : she would “flog him with her garters.” 

More than once have I heard this threat, spoken by pretty lips, and 
in the centre of a brilliant circle. His moral courage must be great 
who would provoke such chastisement. 

With such a sentiment over the land, then, I had nailed Arens 
Ringgold for a meeting ; and I joyed to think that I had done so 
without compromising my secret. 

But ah ! it was a painful provocation he had given me ; and if he 
had been the greatest coward in the world, he could not have been 
more wretched than I, as I returned to my quarters. 

My jovial companion could no longer cheer me, though it was not 
fear for the coming fight that clouded my spirits. Far from it — far 
otherwise. I scarcely thought of that. My thoughts were of Matt- 
mee — of what I had just heard. She was false— false — betraying, 
herself betrayed — lost — lost for ever ! 

In truth was I wretched. One thing alone could have rendered me t 

more so— an obstacle to the anticipated meeting — anything to hinder 
my revenge. On the duel now rested my hopes. It might enable 
me to disembarrass my heart of the hot blood that was burning it. 

Not all — unless he too stood before me — he the seducer, who had 
made this misery. Would I could find pretext for challenging him. 

I should do so yet. Why had I not ? Why did I not strike him for 
that smile ? I could have fought them both at the same time, one 
after the other. 

Thus I raved, with Gallagher by my side. My friend knew not all 
my secret. He asked what I had got against the “ aid-de-cong.” 

“ Say the word, Geordie, boy, an* we’ll make a four-handed game 
ov it. Be Saint Pathrick ! Fd like mightily to take the shine out ov 
that party payoock !” 
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44 No, Gallagher, no. It is not your affair ; you could not give me 
satisfaction for that. Let us wait till we know more. I cannot be- 
lieve it.” 

“Believe what?” 

44 Not now, my friend. When it is aver, I shall explain.” 

44 All right, my boy ! Charley Gallagher’s not the man to disturb 
your saycrets. Now, let’s look to the bull-dogs, an’ make share they 
are in barking condition. I hope the scamps won’t blab at head- 
quarters, an’ disappoint us after all.” 

It was my only fear. I knew that arrest was possible — probable-^ 
certain, if my adversary wished it. Arrest would put an end to the 
affair ; and I should be left in a worse position than ever. Ringgold’s 
father was gone — I had ascertained this favorable circumstance ; but 
no matter. The commander-in-chief was the friend of the family — a 
word in his ear would be sufficient. I feared that the aid-de-camp 
Scott, instructed by Arens, might whisper that word. 

44 After all, he daren’t,” said Gallagher ; 44 you driv the nail home, 
an’ clinched it. He daren’t do the Shirty thing — not a bit ov it ; it 
might get wind, an’ thin he’d have the kettle to his tail ; besides, ma 
bohiU, he wants to kill you anyhow ; so he ought to be glad of the 
fine handy chance you’ve given him. He’s not a bad shot, they say. 
Never fear, Geordie, boy ! he won’t back out this time ; he must 
fight — he will fight. Ha ! I told you so. See, yonder comes Apollo 
Belvidare ! Holy Moses ! how Phoebus shines !” 

A knock — 44 Come in” — the door was opened, and the aid-de-camp 
appeared in full uniform. 

44 To arrest me,” thought I, and my heart fell. 

But no ; the freshly written note spoke a different purpose, and I 
was relieved. It was the challenge. 

44 Lieutenant Randolph, I believe P” said the gentleman, advancing 
towards me. 

I pointed to Gallagher, but made no reply. 

44 1 am to understand that Captain Gallagher is your friend ?” 

I nodded assent. 

The two faced each other, and the next instant were en rapport ; 
talking the matter over cool as cucumbers and sweet as sugar-plums. 

From observation, I hazard this remark — that the politeness exhi- 
bited between the seconds in a duel oannot be surpassed by that of 
the most accomplished courtiers in the world. 

The time occupied in the business was brief. Gallagher well knew 
the routine, and I saw that the other was not unacquainted with it. 
In five minutes, everything was arranged — time, place, weapons, and 
distance. 

I nodded ; Gallagher made a sweeping salaam ; the aid-de-carap 
bowed stiffly and withdrew. 

• **••••••• 

I shall not trouble you with my reflections previous to the duel, 
nor yet with many details of the affair itself. Accounts of these en- 
counters are common enough in books, and their sameness will serve 
as my excuse for not describing one. 

Ours differed only from the ordinary kind in the weapons used. 
We fought with nfles, instead of swords or pistols. It was my 
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choice — as the challenged party. I chose this weapon because it was 
the deadliest. 

The time arranged was an hour before sunset. I had urged this 
early meeting in fear of interruption ; the place, a spot of level ground 
near the edge of the little pond where I had met Haj-Ewa ; the dis- 
tance, ten paces. 

We met — took our places, back to back — waited for the ominous 
signal, “One, two, three” — received it — faced rapidly round — and 
fired at each other. 

I heard the “ hist” of the leaden pellet as it passed my ear, but felt 
no stroke. 

The smoke puffed upward. I saw my antagonist upon the ground 
— he was not dead ; he was writhing and groaning. 

The seconds, and several spectators who were present, ran up to 
him, but I kept my ground. 

“ Well, Gallagher ?” I asked, as my friend came back to me. 

“ Winged, by japers ! You’ve spoilt the use ov his dexter arm — 
bone broken above the ilbow-joint. 

“ That all ?” 

“Arrah, sowl! aren’t it enough? Hear how the hound whim- 
pers !” 

I felt as the tiger is said to feel after tasting blood, though I cannot 
account for my ferocity. The man had sought my life — I thirsted for 
his. This combined with the other thought had well nigh driven me 
mad. 

I was not satisfied, and would make no apology ; but my antago- 
nist had had enough ; he was eager to be taken from the ground on 
any terms, and thus the affair ended. 

It was my first duel, but not my last. 


CHAPTER XLm. — THE ASSIGNATION. 

Our opponents passed silently away — the spectators along with 
them — leaving my second and myself upon the ground. 

It was my intention to stay by the pond. I remembered the invi- 
tation of Haj-Ewa. By remaining, I should avoid the double jour- 
ney. Better to await her coming. 

A glance to the western horizon showed us that the sun had alrea- 
dy sunk below the tree-tops. The twilight would be short. The 
young moon was already in the heavens. It might be only a few mi- 
nutes before Haj-Ewa would come. I resolved to stay. 

I desired not that Gallagher should be with me ; and I expressed 
the wish to be left alone. 

My companion was a little surprised and puzzled at the request ; 
but he was too well bred not to yield instant compliance. 

“ Why, Geordie, boy 1” said he, about to retire, “ shurely there’s 
something the matther wid ye ? It isn’t this thrilling spurt we’ve 
been engaged in ? Didn’t it ind intirely to your satisfaction ? Arrah, 
man ! are ye sorry you didn’t kill him dead ? Be my trath, you look 
as milancholic an’ downhearted as if he had killed you /” 

“Dear friend, leave me alone. On my return to quarters, you shall 
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know the cause of my melancholy, and why I now desire to part from 
your pleasant company.” 

“ Oh, that part I can guess,” rejoined he with a significant laugh ; 
‘‘always a petticoat where there’s shots exchanged. Niver mind, my 
boy — no saycrets for Charley Gallagher ; I’m bad at keepin’ them. 
Ov coorse, you’re going to meet betther company than mine ; but 
laste you might fall in with worse — an’ by my sowl ! from what ye’ve 
towld me, that same isn’t beyond the bownds ov probability — take 
this little cheeper. I’m a great dog-breaker, you know.” Here the 
speaker handed me a silver-call which he had plucked from his button. 
“If anything inconvanient or disagraable should turn up, put that be- 
tween your lips, an’ Charley Gallagher will be at your side in the 
mintion of Jack Robinson’s name. Cupid spade ye with your lady- 
love ! I’ll go an’ kill time over a tumbler ov nagus till ye come.” 

So saying, my warm-hearted friend left me to myself. 

I ceased to think of him ere he was gone out of sight — even the 
bloody strife in which I had been so recently engaged glided out of 
my mind. Matimee — her falsehood and her fall — alone occupied my 
thoughts. 

For a long while, I made no doubt of what I had heard. How 
could I, with proofs so circumstantial ? — the testimony of those cog- 
nizant of the scandal — of the chief actor in it, whose silent smile spoke 
stronger than words. That smile of insolent triumph — why had I 
permitted it to pass without challenge, without rebuke ? It was not 
too late — I should call upon him to speak plainly and point-blank — 
yes or no. If yes, then for a second duel more deadly than the first. 

Notwithstanding these resolves to make my rival declare himself, I 
doubted not the damning truth ; I endeavored to resign myself to its 
torture. 

For a long while was my soul upon the rack — more than an hour. 
Then, as my blood grew more cool, reflections of a calmer nature en- 
tered my mind ; and at intervals I experienced the soothing influence 
of hope; this especially, when I recalled the words of Haj-Ewa, 
spoken on the preceding night. Surely the maniac had not been 
mocking me ? Surely it was not a dream of her delirious brain ? a 
distorted mirage of memory — the memory of some far-away, long-for- 
gotten scene, by her only remembered ? No, no ; her story was not 
distorted — her thoughts were not delirious — her words were not 
mockeries ! 

How sweet it was to think so ! 

Yes — I began to experience intervals of placid thought ; more than 
placid — pleasant. 

Alas ! they were evanescent. The memory of those bold meretri- 
cious phrases, those smiling innuendoes, dissipated or darkened them, 
as cumuli darken the sun. “ He had succeeded “ She was now his 
favorite “ Most certainly” — were words worse than death. Withal 
it was a foul testimony on which to build a faith. 

I longed for light, that true light — the evidence of the senses — that 
leaves nought uncertain. I should seek it with rash directness, reck- 
less of the result, till it illumined her whole history, proving the past 
a disgrace, the future a chaos of utter despair. I longed for the com- 
ing of Haj-Ewa. 
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I knew not what the maniae wanted — something, I supposed, con- 
cerning the captive. Since noon, I had little thought of him. The 
mad queen went everywhere, knew every one ; she must know all, 
understand all — ay, well understand ; she, too, had been betrayed. 

I repaired to our place of meeting on the preceding night ; there I 
might expect her. I crossed the little ridge among the stems of the 

f almettos ; it was the direct route to the shadowy side of the tank. 

descended the slope, and stood as before under the spreading arms 
of the live-oak. 

Haj-Ewa was before me. A single moonbeam, slanting athwart 
the leaves, shone upon her majestic figure. Under its light, the two 
serpents glittered with a metallic lustre, as though her neck and her 
waist were encircled with precious gems.* 

“ Hinklas / pretty mico ! you are come. Gallant mico ! where was 
thine eye and thine arm that thou didst not kill the Iste-hulwaf* 

Ah I the hunter of the deer — 

He was stricken so with fear 
When he stood before the wolf, 

The gaunt wicked wolf, 

When he saw the snarling wolf, 

He trembled so with fear 
. That unharmed the fierce wolf ran away. 

Ha, ha, ha ! was it not so, brave mico ?” 

44 It was not fear that hindered me, Ewa. Besides, the wolf did 
not go unscathed.” 

44 Ho ! the wolf has a wounded leg-— he will lick himself well again ; 
he will soon be strong as ever. Hufaoak ! you should have killed 
him, fair mico, ere he bring the pack upon you.” 

44 1 could not help my ill-luck. I am unfortunate everyway.” 

44 Cooreey cooree — no. You should be happy, young mico; you 

shall be happy, friend of the red Seminolee. Wait till you see ” 

44 See what ?” 

“Patience, chepavmee! To-night, under this very tree, you will 
see what is fair — you will hear what is sweet — and perhaps Haj-Ewa 
will be revenged.” 

This last phrase was spoken with an earnest emphasis, and in a 
tone that showed a strong feeling of resentment against some one un- 
known. I could not comprehend the nature of the expected revenge. 

44 His son — yes,” continued the maniac, now in soliloquy, 44 it must 
be — it must ; his eyes, his hair, his form, his gait, his name / his son 
and hers . O Haj-Ewa will have revenge.” 

Was I myself the object of this menace? Such a thought entered 
my mind. 

44 Good Ewa ! of whom are you speaking ?” 

Roused by my voice, she looked upon me with a bewildered stare, 
and then broke out into her habitual chant : 

0 why did I trust in a pale-faced lover T 
Ho, ho, ho! 

Suddenly stopping, she seemed once more to remember herself, and 
essayed a reply to my question. 
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w Whom, young mico — of him the fair one, the wicked one — the 
Wykome huLvoa . 10 See ! he comes, he comes ! Behold him in the 
water. Ho, ho ! it is he. Up, young mico ! up into thy leafy bower 
— stay till Ewa comes I Hear what you may hear — see what you 
may see ; but, for your life, stir not till I give you the signal. Up, 
up, up !” 

Just as on the preceding night, half lifting me into the live-oak, the 
maniac glided away amidst the shadows. 

I lost no time in getting into # my former position, where I sat silent 
and expecting. 

The shadow had grown shorter, but there was still enough to show 
me that it was the form of a man. In another moment it vanished. 

Scarcely an instant had elapsed, ere a second was flung upon the 
water, advancing over the ridge, and as if following the track of the 
former one, though the two persons did not appear to be in company. 

That which followed I could trace in full outline. It was the figure 
of a woman, one whose upright bearing and free port proved her to 
be young. 

Even the shadow exhibited a certain symmetry of form, and grace- 
fulness of motion, incompatible with age. Was it still Haj-Ewa? 
Had she gone round through the thicket, and was now following the 
footsteps of the man ? 

For a moment I fancied so ; but I soon, perceived that my fancy 
was astray. 

The man advanced under the tree. The same moonbeam, that but 
the moment before had shone upon Hai-Ewa, now fell upon him, and 
I saw him with sufficient distinctness : he was the aid-de-camp. 

He stopped, took out his watch, held it up to the light, and appear- 
ed to be inquiring the hour. 

But I heeded him no further. Another face appeared under that 
silvery ray — false and shining as itself: it was the face that to me 
seemed the loveliest in the world — the face of MafLmee. 


CHAPTER XUV. AN ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 

These were the shadows upon the water promised by Haj-Ewa — 
black shadows upon my heart. 

Mad queen of the Micosaucs ! what have I done to deserve this tor- 
ture ? Thou too my enemy ! Had I been thy deadliest foe, thou 
couldst scarcely have contrived a keener sting for thy vengeance. 

Face to face stood MafLmee and her lover — seduced and seducer. I 
had no doubt as to the identity of either. The moonbeam fell upon 
both — no longer with soft silvery light, but gleaming rude and red, 
like the chandeliers of a bagnio. It may have been but a seeming — 
the reflection of an inflamed imagination that influenced me from 
within ; but my belief in her innocence was gone — hopelessly gone ; 
the very air seemed tainted with her guilt — the world appeared a 
chaos of debauchery and ruin. 

I had no other thought than that I was present at a scene of assig- 
nation. How could I think otherwise? No signs of surprise were 
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exhibited by either, as they came together. They met as those who 
have promised to come — who have often met before. 

Evidently each expected the other. Though other emotions de- 
clared themselves, there was not the slightest sign of novelty in the 
encounter. 

For me, it was a terrible crisis. The anguish of a whole life com- 
pressed into the space of a single moment could not have been more 
unendurable. The blood seemed to scald my heart as it gushed 
through. So acute was the pang, I ‘could scarcely restrain myself 
from crying aloud. 

An effort — a stern determined effort — and the throe was over. 
Firmly bracing my nerves — firmly grasping the branches — I dung to 
my seat, resolved to know more. 

That was a fortunate resolution. Had I at that moment given wav 
to the wild impulse of passion, and sought a reckless revenge, I in all 
likelihood should have carved out for myself a long lifetime of sor- 
row. Patience proved my guardian angel, and the end was other- 
wise. 

Not a word — not a motion — not a breath. What will they say ? — 
what do ? 

My situation was like his of the suspended sword. On second 
thoughts, the simile is both trite and untrue ; the sword had already 
fallen — it could wound n\e no more. I was as one paralyzed both in 
body and soul — impervious to further pain. 

Not a word yet — not a motion — not a breath. What will they 
say ? — what do ? 

The light is full upon MatLmee ; I can see her from head to foot. 
How large she has grown ? — a woman in all her outlines, perfect, en- 
tire. And her loveliness has kept pace with her growth. Larger, 
she is lovelier than ever. Demon of jealousy ! art thou not content 
with what thou hast already done ? Have I not suffered enough ? 
Why hast thou presented her in such witching guise ? O that she 
were scarred, hideous, hag-like — as she will yet become ! Even thus 
to see her, would be some satisfaction — an anodyne to my chafed 
spirit. 

But it is not so. Her face is sweetly beautiful — never so beautiful 
before. Soft and innocent as ever — not a line of guilt can be traoed 
on those placid features — not a gleam of evil in that round, rolling 
eye ! The angels of heaven are beautiful, but they are good. Oh, 
who could believe in crime concealed under such loveliness as hers ? 

I expected a more meretricious mien. There was a scintillation of 
cheer in the disappointment. 

Do not suppose that these reflections occupied time. In a few se- 
conds they passed through my mind, for thought is quicker than the 
magnetic shock. They passed while I was waiting to hear the first 
words that, to my surprise, were for some moments unspoken. To 
my surprise : T could not have met her in such fashion. My heart 
would have been upon my tongue, and my lips 

I see it now. The hot burst of passion is past — the spring-tide of 
love has subsided — such an interview is no longer a novelty — perhaps 
he grows tired of her, foul libertine that he is ! See ! they meet with 
some shyness. Coldness has arisen between them — a love quarrel— 
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fool is be as villain — fool not to rush into those arras, and at once re- 
concile it. Would that his opportunities were mine! — not all the 
world could restrain me from seeking that sweet embrace. 

Bitter as were my thoughts, they were less bitter on observing the 
attitude of the lovers. I fancied it was half-hostile. 

Not a word — not a motion — not a breath. What will they say ? — 
what do ? 

My suspense came to an end. The aid-de-camp at length found his 
tongue. 

44 Lovely MatLmee ! you have kept your promise.” 

44 But you, sir, have not yours 1 No— I read it in your looks. You 
have yet done nothing for us !” 

44 Be assured, Matlmee, I have not had an opportunity. The gene- 
ral has been so busy, I have had no chance to press the matter upon 
him. But do not be impatient. I shall be certain to persuade him ; 
and your property shall be restored to you in due time. Tell your 
mother not to feel uneasy ; for your sake, beautiful Matlmee, I shall 
spare no exertion. Believe me, lamas anxious as yourself ; but you 
must know the stern disposition of my uncle ; and, moreover, that he 
is on the most friendly terms with the Ringgold family. In this will 
lie the main difficulty, but I fear not that I shall be able to surmount 
it.” 

44 O, sir, your words are fine, but they have little worth with us 
now. We have waited long upon your promise to befriend us. We 
only wished for an investigation, and you might easily have obtained 
it before this. We no longer care for our lands, for greater wrongs 
make us forget the less. I should not have been here to-night, had 
we not been in sad grief at the misfortune — I should rather say out- 
rage — that has fallen upon my poor brother. You have professed 
friendship to our family. I come to seek it now, for now may you 
give proof of it. Obtain my brother’s freedom, and we shall then be- 
lieve in the fair words you have so often spoken. Do not say it is 
impossible ; it cannot even be difficult for you who hold so much au- 
thority among the white ohiefs. My brotner may have been rude ; 
but he has committed no crime that should entail severe punishment. 
A word to the great war-chief, and he would be set free. Go, then, 
and speak that word.” 

44 Lovely Matlmee ! you do not know the nature of the errand upon 
which you would send me. Your brother is a prisoner by order of 
the agent, and by the act of the commander-in-chief. It is not with 
us as among your people. I am only a subordinate in rank, and were 
I to offer the counsel you propose, I should be rebuked— perhaps pun- 
ished.” 

44 Oh, you fear rebuke for doing an act of justice — to say nought of 
your much-offered friendship ? Good, sir ! I have no more to say, 
except this — we believe you no longer. You need come to our hum- 
ble cabin no more.” 

She was turning away with a scornful smile. How beautiful seem- 
ed that scorn ! 

44 Stay, Matlmee ! — fair Matlmee, do not part from me thus ; doubt 
not that I will do all in my power — — ” 

44 Do what I have asked you. Set my brother free.” 
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44 And if I should ” 

44 Well, sir.” 

44 Know, Maomee, that for me to do so would be to risk every- 
thing. I might be degraded from my rank — reduced to the condition 
of a common soldier-disgraced in the eyes of my country — ay, pun- 
ished, perhaps, by imprisonment worse than that which your brother 
is likely to endure. All this would I risk by the act.” 

The girl paused in her step, but made no reply. 

44 And yet all these chances will I undergo — ay, the danger of death 
itself — if you, fair Maomee” — here the speaker became passionate 
and insinuating — 44 if you will only consent.” 

44 Consent — to what, sir ?” 

44 Lovely Matlmee, need I tell you ? Surely you understand my 
meaning? You cannot be blind to the love, to the passion, to the 
deep devotion with which your beauty has inspired me ■” 

44 Consent to what, sir ?” demanded she, repeating her former 
words, and in a tone that seemed to promise compliance. 

44 Only to love me, fair Maomee — to become my mistress .” 

For some moments there was no reply. The grand woman seemed 
immobile as a statue. She did not even start on hearing the foul pro- 
posal, but, on the contrary, stood as if turned to stone. 

Her silence had an encouraging effect upon the ardent lover ; he 
appeared to take it for assent. He could not have looked into her 
eye, or he would there have read an expression that would have hin- 
dered him from pressing his suit further. 

44 Only promise it, fair Maomee ; your brother shall be free before 
the morning, and you shall have everything ” 

44 Villain, villain, villain 1 Ha, ha, ha, ha ! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha !” 

In all my life I never heard aught so delightful as that laugh. It 
was the sweetest sound that ever fell upon my ears. Not all the wed- 
ding-bells that ever rang — not all the lutes that ever played — not all 
the harps and hautboys — the clarions and trumpets — in the world 
could have produced such melodious music for me. 

The moon seemed to pour silver from the sky — the stars had 
grown bigger and brighter — the breeze became filled with delicious 
odors, as if a perfumed censer had been spilled from heaven, and the 
whole scene appeared suddenly transformed into an Elysium. 


CHAPTER XLV. — TWO DUELS IN ONE DAY. 

The crisis might have been my cue to come down ; but I was over- 
powered with a sense of delightful happiness, and could not stir from 
my seat. The arrow had been drawn out of my breast, leaving not a 
tint of its poison — the blood coursed pleasantly through my veins — 
my pulse throbbed firm and free — my soul was triumphant. I could 
have cried out for very joy. 

With an effort, I held my peace, and waited for the denouement — 
for I saw that the scene was not yet at an end. 

44 Mistress, indeed !” exclaimed the bold beauty in scornful accent. 
44 And this is the motive of your proffered friendship. Vile wretch ! 
for what do you mistake me ? a camp-wench, or a facile squaw of the 
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Yemassee ? Know, sir, that I am your equal in blood and race ; and 
though your pale-faced friends have robbed me of my inheritance, 
there is that which neither they nor you can take from me — the honor 
of my name. Mistress, indeed ! Silly fellow! No — not even your 
wife. Sooner than sell my life to such base love as yours, I would 
wander n&ked through the wild woods, and live upon the acorns of 
the oak. Rather than redeem him at such a price, my brave brother 
would spend a lifetime in ypur chains. Oh, that he were here! Oh, 
that he were witness of this foul insult! Wretch! he would smite 
thee like a reed to the earth.” 

The eye, the attitude, the foot firmly planted, the fearless deter- 
mined bearing — all reminded me of 09eola while delivering himself 
before the council. Mamtlee was undoubtedly his sister. 

The Boi-disant lover quailed before the withering reproach, and for 
some time stood shrinking and abashed. 

He had more than one cause for abasement. He might feel regret 
at hating made a proposal so ill received ; but far more at the disap- 
pointment of his hopes and the utter discomfiture of his designs. 

Perhaps, the moment before, he would have smothered his chagrin, 
and permitted the girl to depart without molestation ; but the scorn- 
ful apostrophe had roused him to a sort of frenzied recklessness ; and 
probably it was only at that moment that he formed the resolve to 
carry his rudeness still further, and effect his purpose by force. 

I could not think that he had held such design anterior to his com- 
ing on the ground. Professed libertine though he was, he was not 
the man for such perilous emprise. He was but a speck of vain con- 
ceit, and lacked the reckless daring of the raVisher. It was only when 
stung by the reproaches of the Indian maiden, that he resolved upon 
proceeding to extremes. 

She had turned her back upon him, and was moving away. 

44 Not so fast !” cried he, rushing after, and grasping her by the 
wrist; “not so fast, my brown-skinned charmer! Do not think you 
can cast me off so lightly. I have lbllowed you for months, and, by 
the god Phoebus, I shall make you pay for the false smiles you have 
treated me to. You need n’t struggle ; we are alone here ; and ere 
we part, I shall - 


I heard no more of this hurried speech — I had risen from my perch, 
and was hurrying down to the rescue ; but before I could reach the 
spot, another was before me. 

Haj-Ewa — her eyes glaring fiercely — with a wild maniac laugh on 
her lips — was rushing forward. She held the body of the rattlesnake 
in her extended hands, its head projected in front, while its long neck 
was oscillating from side to side, showing that the reptile was angry, 
and eager to make an attack. 

In another instant, the maniac was face to face with the would-be 
ravisher — who, startled by her approach, had released his hold of the 
girl, and falling back a pace, stood gazing with amazemen^t this sin- 
gular intruder. V 

“JETo, hot” screamed the maniac, as she glided up to the spot. 
“His son, his son! Hot I am sure of it, just like his false father — 
just as he on the day he wronged the trusting Ewa. Hidwak! It 
is the hour-— the very hour— the moon in the same quartet, horned 
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and wicked, smiling upon the gulf. JETo, hot the hour of the deed — 
the hour of vengeance! The father’s crime shall be atoned by the 
son. Great Spirit! give me revenge! Chitta micot give me my 
revenge !” 

As she uttered these apostrophic appeals, she sprang forward, hold- 
ing the snake far outstretched, as if to give it the opportunity of 
striking the now terrified man. 

The latter mechanically drew his sword, and then, as if inspired by 
the necessity of defending himself cried out : 

“ Hellish sorceress! if you come a step nearer, I shall run you 

through the body. Back, now ! Keep ofi^ or, by , I will not 

hesitate to do it.” 

The resolution expressed by his tone proved that the speaker was 
in earnest ; but the appeal was unheeded. The maniac continued to 
advance despite the shining blade that menaced her, and within the 
reach of whose point she had already arrived. 

I was now close to the spot ; I had drawn my own blade, and was 
hurrying forward to ward off the fatal blow which I expected every 
moment would be struck. It was my design to save Haj-Ewa, who 
seemed recklessly rushing to her destruction. 

In all probability I should have been too late had the thrust been 
given, but it was not. 

Whether from terror at the wild unearthly aspect of his assailants, 
or, what is more likely, fearing that she was about to fling the snake 
upon him, the man appeared struck with a sudden panic, and retreat- 
ed backward. 

A step or two brought him to the edge of the water. There were 
loose stones strewed thickly along the shore ; among these his feet 
became entangled, and, balancing backward, he fell with a plash upon 
the pond. 

The water deepened abruptly, and he sank out of sight. Perhaps 
the sudden immersion was tne means of saving his life ; but the mo- 
ment after, he rose above the surface, and clambered hastily up on 
the bank. 

He was now furious, and with his drawn sword, which he had ma- 
naged to retain hold of, he rushed toward the spot where Haj-Ewa 
still stood. His angry oaths told his determination to slay her. 

It was not the soft yielding body of a woman, nor yet of a reptile, 
that his blade was to encounter. It struck against steel, hard and 
shining as his own. 

I had thrown myself between him and his victims, and had succeed- 
ed in restraining Haj-Ewa from carrying out her vengeful design. As 
the assailant approached, his rage, but more, the water half-blinding 
him, hindered him from seeing me ; and it was not till our blades bad 
rasped together, that he seemed cognisant of ,my presence. 

A momentary pause ensued, accompanied by silence. 

“ You, Ufctenant Randolph !” at length he exclaimed in a tone of 
surprise. 9 

“ Ay, Lieutenant Scott, Randolph it is. Pardon my intrusion, but 
your pretty love-scene changing so suddenly to a quarrel, I deemed it 
my duty to interfere.” 

“You have been listening? you have beard? and pray, sir, what 
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business have you either to play the spy on my actions, or interfere in 
my affairs ?” 

“ Business — right — duty — the duty which all men have to protect 
weak innocence from such a Blue Beard as you appear. 

44 By , you shall rue this.” 

“ Now ? or when ? 

44 Whenever you please.” 

“No time like the present. Come on!” 

Not another word was spoken by either of us; but the instant 
after, our blades clinked in the fierce game of thrust and parry. 

The affair terminated very shortly. At the third or fourth lounge, 
I ran my antagonist through the right shoulder, disabling his arm. 
His 8 word fell jingling among the pebbles. 

“ You have wounded me !” cried he ; “lam disarmed,” he added, 
pointing to the fallen blade. “ Enough, sir ; I am satisfied ” 

“ But not I — not till you have knelt upon these stones, and asked 
pardon from her whom you have so grossly insulted.” 

“Never!” cried he; “never!” and as he uttered these words, giv- 
ing, as I presumed, a proof of determined courage, he turned sudden- 
ly ; and to my utter astonishment, commenced running away from 
the ground. 

I ran after, and soon overtook him. I could have thrust him in the 
back, had I been sanguinarily inclined ; but instead, I contented 'my- 
self with giving him a foot-salute in what Gallagher would have deno- 
minated his “ postayriors,” and with no other adieu, left him to con- 
tinue his shameful flight. 


CHAPTER XL VI. — A SILENT DECLARATION. 

“ Now for the love, the sweet young love, 

Under the tala tree,” Ac. 

It was the voice of Haj-Ewa, chanting one of her favorite melodies. 
Far sweeter the tones of another voice pronouncing my own name : 

44 George Randolph !” 

“ Matlmee !” 

44 Ho, ho ! you both remember ? still remember ? Uinklas ! The 
island — that lair island — fair to you, but dark in the memory of Haj- 
Ewa. HtdwaJc l I’ll think of it no more — no, no, no ! 

Now for the love, the sweet young love 
Under the tala tree. 

Who would not be like yonder dove — 

The wild little dove — 

The soft little dove— 

Sitting close by his mate in the shade of the grove — 

Co-cooing to his mate in the shade of the grove, 

With none to hear or see? 

It was once mine — it is now yours ; yours, mico ! yours, TtairUditz l 
Pretty creatures ! enjoy it alone ; you wish not the mad queen for a 
companion ? Ha, ha ! Cooree, cooree. I go ; fear not the rustling 
wind, fear not the whispering trees ; none can approach while Haj- 
Ewa watches. She will be your guardian. Chitta mico , too, Ho, 
chitta mico ! 
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and again renewing her chant, the strange woman glided from the 
spot, leaving me alone with Matlmee. 

The moment was not without embarrassment to me — perhaps to 
both of us. No profession had ever passed between us, no assurance, r 

not a word of love. Although I loved Matlmee with all my heart’s i 

strength, although I now felt certain that she loved me, there had ^ 

been no mutual declaration of our passion. The situation was a pe- , 

culiar one, and the tongue felt restraint. ! 

But words would have been superfluous in that hour. There was 
an electricity passing between us — our souls were en rapport , our 
hearts in happy communion, and each understood the thoughts of the 
other. ' Not all the words in the world could have given me surer sa- 
tisfaction that the heart of Matlmee was mine. 

It was scarcely possible that she could misconceive. With merely 
slight variation, my thoughts were hers. In all likelihood, Haj-Ewa 
had carried to her ears my earnest declaration. Her look was joyful 
— assured. She did not doubt me. 

I extended my arms, opening them widely. Nature prompted me, 
or perhaps passion — all the same. The silent signal was instantly un- 
derstood, and the moment after, the head of my beloved was nestling 
upon my bosom. 

Not a word was spoken. A low fond cry alone escaped her lips 4 

as she fell upon my breast, and twined her arms in rapturous com- 
pression around me. 

For some moments we exchanged not speech ; our hearts alone 
held converse. . 

Soon the embarrassment vanished, as a light cloud before the sum- 
mer sun : not a trace of shyness remained ; and we conversed in the 
confidence of mutual love. 

I am spared the writing our love-speeches. You have yourself 
heard or uttered them. If too common-place to be reported, so also 
are they too sacred. I forbear to detail them. 1 

W e had other thoughts to occupy 11s. After a while, the transport 
of our mutual joys, though still sweet, assumed a more sober tinge ; 
and, half-forgetting the present, we talked of the past and the future 
of our career. 1 

I questioned Matlmee much. Without guile, she gave me the his- j 

tory of that long interval of absence. She confessed, or rather de- 
clared — for there was no coquettish hesitation in her manner — that ^ 

she had loved me from the first — even from that hour when I first 
saw and loved her : through the long silent years, by night as by day, 
had the one thought held possession of her bosom. In her simplicity, 
she wondered I had not known of it. 

I reminded her that her love Ifhd never been declared. It was 
true, she said; but she had never dreamt of concealing it. She 
thought I might have perceived it. Her instincts were keener : she 
had been conscious of mine. 

So declared she, with a freedom that put me off my guard. If not 
stronger, her passion was nobler than my own. 

She had never doubted me during the years of separation. Only 
of late ; but the cause of this doubt was explained : the pseudo-lover 
had poured poison into her ears. 
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Alas ! my story was not so guileless. Only part of. the truth could 
I reveal ; and my conscience smote me as I passed over many an epi- 
sode that would have given pain. 

But the past was past, and could not be re-enacted. A more right- 
eous future was opening before me ; and silently in my heart did I re- 
gister vows of atonement. Never more should I have cause to re- 
proaoh myself — never would my love — never could it — wander away 
from the beautiful being I held in ray embrace. 

Proudly my bosom swelled as I listened to the ingenuous confession 
of her love, but sadly when other themes became the subject of our 
converse. The story of family trials, of wrongs endured, of insults 
put upon them — and more especially by their white neighbors, the 
Kinggolds — caused my blood to boil afresh. 

The tale corresponded generally with what I had already learned ; 
but there were other circumstances unknown to public rumor. He 
too — the wretched hypocrite — had made love to her . He had of late 
desisted from his importunities, through fear of her brother, and 
dared no longer to come near. 

The other, Scott, had made his approaches under the guise of a de- 
voted friendship. He had learned, what was known to many*, the po- 
sition of affairs with regard to the Indian widow’s plantation. From 
his relationship iu high quarters, he possessed influence, and had pro- 
mised to exert it in obtaining restitution. It was a mere pretence — a 
promise made without any intention of being kept ; but, backed by 
fair wosds, it had deceived the genetous trusting heart of C^eola. 
Hence the admission of this heartless cur into the confidence of a fa- 
mily intimacy. 

For months had the correspondence existed, though the opportuni- 
ties were but occasional. During all this time had the soi-disant se- 
ducer been pressing his suit — though not very boldly, since he like- 
wise dreaded the frown of that terrible brother — neither successfully ; 
he had not succeeded. 

Ringgold well knew this when he affirmed the contrary. His de- 
claration had but one design — to sting me . For such purpose it 
could not have been made in better time. 

There was one thing I longed to know. Surely Maomee, with her 
keen quick perception, from the girlish confidence that had existed 
between them — surely she could inform me. I longed to know the 
relations that had existed between my sister and her brother. 

Much as I desired the information, I refrained from asking it. 

And yet we talked of both — of Virginia especially, for Maomee re- 
membered my sister with affection, and made many inquiries in rela- 
tion to her. She had heard that Virginia was more beautiful than 
ever, and accomplished beyond all others. She wondered if my sister 
would remember those walks and girlish amusements — those happy 
hours upon the island. 

“ Pernaps,” thought I, “ too well” 

It was a theme that gave me pain. 

The future claimed our attention ; the past was now bright as the 
celestial paradise, but there were clouds in the sky of the unexplored 
future. 

We talked of that nearest and darkest — the imprisonment of her 
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brother. How long would it last? What could be done to render 
it as brief as possible ? 

I promised to do all in my power ; and I purposed as I promised. 
It was my firm resolve to leave no stone unturned to effect tne libera- 
tion of the captive chief. If right could not prevail, I was deter- 
mined to try stratagem. Even with the sacrifice of my commission— 
even though personal disgrace should await me — the risk of life itself 
— I resolved he should be free. 

I needed not to add to my declaration the emphasis of an oath ; I 
was believed without that. A flood of gratitude was beaming from 
those liquid orbs ; and the silent pressure of love-burning lips was 
sweeter thanks than words could have uttered. 

It was time for parting ; the moon told the hour of midnight. 

On the crest of the hill, like a bronze statue outlined against the 
pale sky, stood the mad queen. A signal brought her to our side ; 
and after another embrace, one more fervid pressure of sweet lips, 
Madmee and I parted. 

Her strange but faithful guardian led her away by some secret 
path, and I was left alone. 

I could scarcely take myself away from that consecrated ground ; I 
remained for some minutes longer, giving full play to triumphant and 
rapturous reflections. 

The declining moon again warned me ; and, crossing the crest of 
the hill, I hastened back to the Fort. 

TO BK COICTIIMJBD. * 


"W 3S ARK BROTH3DRS A . H, X, . 

What a cheerful little home this world would prove to us if we 
could only agree, and, whether residents of cottage or palace, would 
acknowledge the fraternal relationship we bear to each other. There 
is no reason why we should quarrel ; seeing that concord produces so 
much real happiness, ’tis surely the best way when we meet, to meet 
as Brothers all. My coat may be coarse, and your’s fine ; you may 
drink wine, and I water ; but both of us can show a true, unspotted 
heart, and we are Brothers all. You would despise the rough and 
unfaithful one ; having truth on your side, you would stand firm as a 
rock ; so would I — and thus we are Brothers all. 

You would scorn to do falsely by man or woman ; I always hold 
to the right, mid do as well as I know how ; and thus in our joys and 
our affections, mid in everything else that is good, we are Brothers 
all. 

Your mother loved you as only a mother can love ; my mother did 
for me what none but a mother can do ; there is but one of us at last, 
whether high or low, for we are Brothers all. 

Old age, frail and trembling, will soon come over us both ; death 
will creep along after him, and summon us both away ; then into the 
same graveyard we shall both be borne. Come, neighbors, your 
hands here — we are Brothers all. 
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NOTHING- LOST. 

When Lord Palmerston was Home Secretary, under Lord John 
Russell’s premiership, he had to attend to sanitary reform, and to 
many other subjects far removed from the foreign diplomacy with 
which his name is more especially connected. While so engaged, he 
propounded an aphorism which is excellent both for its epigrammatic 
neatness and for its truth : 44 Dirt is only matter in the wrong place !” 
If society would duly act upon this truth, we should save millions a 
year ; if, instead of considering dirt and refuse, sweepings and cut- 
tings, scourings and washings, to be valueless, we could only bring 
ourselves to believe that they are good things in wrong places, we 
should be better both in health and in pocket than we are now. 
Practical chemists have long known this; medical men not unfre- 
quently impress the fact on their patients ; patentees of new inven- 
tions often show an appreciation of it ; and the world is getting wiser 
thereon every day. A few months after the close of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, Dr Lyon Playfair gave a lecture on some of the results 
of that wonderful display, takingjbr his principal topic the recent ad- 
vances in industrial chemistry. The production of perfumes was not 
the least curious of these examples. The lecturer showed that beau- 
tiful perfumes are now produced from the most trivial, and often from 
the most fetid and repulsive substances. If this were all, it would be 
a triumph of chemistry, and a benefit to mankind ; but, unfortunately, 
the crooked commercial morality with which we are all too much ac- 
quainted, stepped in and encouraged a system of cheating and decep- 
tion. It is scientific to obtain from decayed or unsightly refuse a per- 
fume similar in odor to that obtained from a beautiful fruit or flower ; 
but it is dishonest to call it by the name of that fruit or flower, and to 
charge a high price accordingly. 44 A peculiar fetid oil,” said Dr 
Playfair, “ termed fusel oil, is formed in making brandy and whisky ; 
this fusel oil, distilled with sulphuric acid and acetate of potash, gives 
the 4 oil of pears.’ The 4 oil of apples ’ is made from the same fusel 
oil, by distillation with sulphuric acid and bichromate of potash. The 
4 oil of pine-apples’ is obtained from a product of the action of putrid 
cheese on sugar, or by making a soap with butter, and distilling it 
with alcohol and sulphuric acid ; and is now largely employed in Eng- 
land in making ? pine-apple ale.’ 4 Oil of grapes’ and 4 oil of cognac,’ 
used to impart the flavor of French cognac to British brandy, are lit- 
tle else than fusel oil. The artificial 4 oil of bitter almonds,’ now so 
largely employed in perfuming soap and for flavoring confectionary, 
is prepared by the action of nitric acid on the fetid oils of gas-tar. 
Many a fair forehead is damped with 4 Eau de Millefleurs,’ without 
knowing that its essential ingredient is derived from the drainage of 
• cow-houses.” 

But without dwelling further at present on the roguery involved in 
all such misnomers and masked substitutions, let us glance at some 
among the almost innumerable examples of honest utilization of sub- 
stances which used formerly to be denominated waste, or were at the 
most regarded as possessing scarcely any appreciable value. Dr. 
Lyon Playfair adverted to some of these examples : 44 The clippings of 
the travelling tinker are mixed with the parings of horses’ hoofs from 
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the smithy, or the cast-off woollen garments of the inhabitants of the 
sister-isle, and soon afterwards, in the form of dyes of brightest blue, 
grace the dress of courtly dames. The main ingredient of the ink 
with which I now write was possibly once part of a broken hoop of an 
old beer-barrel. The bones of dead animals yield the chief constitu- 
ent of lucifer-matches. The dregs of port-wine— carefully rejected by 
the port-wine drinker in decanting his favorite beverage — are taken 
by him in the morning, in the form of Seidlitz powders, to remove the. 
effects of his debauch. The offal of the streets and the washings of 
coal-gas reappear carefully preserved in the la4y’s smelling-bottle, or 
are used by her to flavor fc blanc mange’ for her friends.” Very re- 
cently, this highly interesting subject has been traced throughout a 
much wider range by Mr P. L. Simmonds, an experienced authority 
on all that relates to the materials for manufactures. In a paper read 
before the Society of Arts, he gave a wonderful variety of instances of 
the utilization of apparently unimportant substances. A bare enume- 
ration of them would be beyond our limits ; but it will be seen that— 
even leaving out all that concerns the devising of new forms of food 
for human beings, all that concerns Jhe discovery of new fibrous sub- 
stances for paper-making, and all the schemes for making town-sewer- 
age available as agricultural manure — the Variety is very remarkable. 

Beginning with animal substances, and with such parts of them as 
belong to the skin, hair, and wool, we find that the skin of the dog- 
fish is used to make an abraiding substance analagous to sand-paper. 
Eel-skin is made in America into ropes and whip-lashes. Codfish 
skin is used to refine coffee and other liquids, in the manner of isin- 
glass. Porpoise and walrus skins are tanned into shoe-leather. Alli- 
gator-skin is tanned in New Orleans into leather much resembling fine 
calf. Snake-skin is dressed to imitate shagreen. Old boots and shoes 
are “ vamped” up in London, the fractures doctored with “ clobber,” 
made of ground cinders and paste, and a little further life of useful- 
ness given to them. In Yorkshire there are “waste-dealers,” who 
buv up all the odds and ends from the woollen factories, and sell it to 
“ shoddy” mill-owners. These mill-owners work up the refuse wool 
into “ shoddy” or “ mungo,” mix it with a little new wool, and spin 
and weave it into broadcloth, doeskins, pilot-cloths, druggets, coarse 
carpeting, baize, and table-covers. Woollen rags, however dirty, are 
bought up, torn to shreds, cleaned, made into an inferior shoddy, and 
wrought into the cheapest kinds of pilot-cloths, beaverteens, Peter- 
shams, mohairs, Talmas, Raglans, paletots, and other superbly named 
woollen fabrics. It is said that Leeds alone reproduces from rags as 
much wool annually as would represent the fleeces of four hundred 
thousand sheep. These rags may be the relics of worn-out clothing, 
tailors’ cuttings, old worsted stockings, carpeting, <fcc. ; and there are 
large quantities imported from abroad, in aid of our home supply. A 
small portion, when ground up, makes flock-paper for paper-hangers ; 
and another portion, chiefly carpet-waste, is used to stuff* mattresses, 
and also as an ingredient in the manufacture of Prussian blue. All 
the delicate materials for ladies’ dresses, known by the names of bal- 
zarines, Orleans, Coburgs, alpacas, <fcc., are now imitated by mixtures 
of wool and cotton, although they may originally have been really 
wool or worsted. These mixtures, when decayed by long wear to the 
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state of rags, undergo a metempsychosis; chemicals are employed to 
destroy the cotton, and the residue is worked up with a little new 
wool into cloth. It is within the region of fair probability that some 
of the wool in a lady’s balzarine dress this year may form part of her 
husband’s overcoat twelve months hence. Cow-hair is used in making 
mortar, felt, ropes, carpets, and various substitutes for horsehair. And 
when the ingenuity of man can find no further manufacturing uses for 
the above varied animal substances, the farmer is always ready to buy 
them as manure ; two and a half pounds of woollen rags are said to 
contain as much fertilising power as one hundred pounds of farm-yaTd 
manure. 

Turning, next, to the skeleton and the inner portion of animals, the 
value derived from trifles is not less remarkable. Of bones, the best 
parts are ‘worked up into handles for knives, <fcc. ; into articles of tur- 
nery; and into numerous useful productions. Some portions are 
used to make bone-black or animal charcoal ; others are boiled to ex- 
tract size for dyers and cloth-finishers ; and all the rest are ground up 
into manure for fanners. The almost incredible sum of $4,000,000 
is said to be paid annually in England for bones. Horns and hoofs 
are used for so many purposes that it would be scarcely possible to 
enumerate them; many valuable chemical substances are obtained 
from these sources. Whalebone cuttings and shavings are used for 
stuffing cushions, <fcc., for fire-grate ornaments, and for yielding Prus- 
sian blue. Dog-fat is used to prepare kid-gloves at Paris, and is also 
made to y\eld an oil used as a cheap — perhaps fraudulent — substitute 
for cod-liver oil. Wool-scourers’ waste, in which tallow or fat of some 
kind is always an ingredient, is now made to give up the wherewithal 
for stearine candles. The blood of slaughtered animals is used in su- 
gar-refining, in making animal charcoal, in producing the once-famous 
Turkey-red dye, and in many other wavs. The bile or gall of the ox 
is used as a detergent for wool or cloth, as a medicine, and by paint- 
ers for cleaning ivory tablets used in miniatures ; for fixing chalk and 
pencil drawings, and for mixing with certain colors. Fishes’ scales 
are used for bracelets and ornaments, and fishes’ eyes for undeveloped 
buds in artificial flower-making. Butchers’ and knackers’ offal is 
cooked up in such modes as -to be acceptable food for cats and dogs. 
Bladders and intestines are prepared into cases for sausages and such 
like artides of food; into water-tight coverings for jars and apotheca- 
ries’ vessels ; into strings for violins and guitars ; and into the beauti- 
ful membrane named — somewhat equivocally — “ gold-beaters’ skin.” 
The French buy our old written parchments, and return them to us 
in the form of delicate kid-gloves. All the odds and ends of skin and 
parchment of every kind are w grist to the mill” of the glue manufac- 
turer. Calves feet are boiled down to yield neat’s-foot oil for leather- 
dressing ; and sheep’s feet to yield trotter-oil, not unknown to our 
makers of hair-oil. Fish garbage, whether at our fishing stations or 
at markets, is always saleable as manure. Last autumn, one particu- 
lar shoal of herrings caught off Lowestoft, on the east coast of Eng- 
land, was so enormously beyond the wants of herring-eaters there, 
that the fishermen* sold them to the farmers at less than one dollar a 
ton ! Many a fine field of hops in Kent has been rendered fertile by 
a manure of sprats and olcl woollen rags. One more example of the 
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utilization of animal substances we cannot resist the temptation to 
mention. There are certain small brown domestic annoyances which 
tidy housewives cannot endure to hear even named, and which have 
received the masquerading designation of “B flats.” Now, Austra- 
lia has the misfortune to be very prolific in these B flats ; and an en- 
terprising colonist has devised the means of obtaining a useful brown 
dye from them. Knowing as we do what kind of red dye is obtaina- 
ble from the cochineal insect, we have no difficulty in believing this 
statement concerning another small individual. The colonist will be 
a real w blessing to mothers,” and to households in general, if he suc- 
ceeds in using up this peculiar material. 

It would be scarcely possible, even if worth while, to determine 
whether the animal or the vegetable kingdom furnishes the larger 
amount of useful refuse ; suffice it to say that the vegetable contribu- 
tions are almost endless in variety. Let us begin with the fibres, the 
great material for textile clothing. When the cotton-spinners are en- 
gaged in working up the hundreds of millions of pounds of cotton * 
which our Liverpool and Glasgow merchants buy yearly, there are 
five kinds of waste which become scattered about the mill : “ strip- 
pings,” “flyings,” “droppings,” “blowings,” and “sweepings;” all 
are carefully collected, not only for the sake of health and cleanliness 
in the work-rooms, but because they have a money value. The “ cot- 
ton-waste dealers ” will give for the strippings and flyings about one- 
half or two-thirds the value of new cotton ; and for the other three 
kinds, a price about one-eighth or one-tenth of the original value. It 
is supposed that there is little less than 50,000 tons of this waste pro- 
duced in Great Britain annually ; it is worked up into coarse sheeting 
and bed-covers, or is sold to the manufacturers of printing-paper, to 
be mixed with linen rags. In the United States, the cotton waste is 
worked up into papier-mache for tea-trays and other articles. Linen 
rags, besides their more prominent use in paper-making, are largely 
made into lint for surgeons during war-time. Coir, the fibrous husk 
of the cocoa, is employed as a material for matting, sacking, rope, 
and other articles, especially where a power of resisting the attacks of 
insects is needed. Sea- weed is employed in France for a great variety 
of purposes : it is made into paper ; it is used as a lining material for 
ceilings and walls, on account of its incombustible properties and its 
power of resisting vermin ; and it is employed by manufacturing che- 
mists as a substance whence iodine and acetic acid can be obtained. 

The minor uses of the numerous other components of the vegetable 
world are singularly varied. Rapeseed, linseed, and cotton-seed, after 
the oil has been pressed out of them, present the form of husky cakes, 
which, both in themselves, and in the portion of oil which they still 
contain, are valuable as cattle-food, for which they have very fattening 
qualities. It affords a curious instance of the discreditable adulterat- 
ing practices of our day, that there are many factories in wliich the 
husks and refuse of rice ate worked up into a substance called shude, 
sold in thousands of tons, to adulterate oil-cake, to which it is made 
to bear a considerable resemblance — -wanting, however, in the oleagi- 
nous properties of the latter. Grape-husks, when charred, are em- 
ployed in making the intensely black ink with which bank-notes are 
printed. The raisin stalks and skins which accumulate on the hands 
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of British wine-makers form the very best filter for the use of vinegar- 
manufacturers ; and hence arises a certain advantage in carrying on 
both those processes in one establishment, as is done by a celebrated 
firm in London. Rice-husks, and the delicate pellicle which encloses 
the grain, are largely employed as a litter for stables, as a substitute 
for saw-dust, and as a food for live-stock and poultrv. The bran or 
refuse from the grinding and bolting of corn is useful as a food for 
cattle, as a material in tanning, as a cleanser in calico-printing and tin- 
plate making, and as a stuffing for cushions and dolls. Brewers’ and 
distillers’ grains are much sought after as fattening food for live-stock. 
The bread-raspings from rolls and over-baked loaves are used as a 
coating for hams, and in some districts by poor persons as a substi- 
tute for coffee. In Paris, such of these raspings as have been carbon- 
ised to blackness are pounded, sifted, and sold as tooth-powder. Beet- 
root fibre, after the root has had the juice pressed from it for sugar- 
making, is eagerly bought by farmers as a fertiliser ; while the skim- 
mings from the boiling of the sugar are added to the food for cattle. 
This same sort of fibre will work up well with other substances as a 
material for paper, and for papier-mache tea-trays, <fce. The “trash,” 
or fibre of the sugar-cane, after the juice is expelled, is used by the 
West India planters as fuel; although chemists tell them that it still 
contains a great deal of valuable sugar, which might be more profita- 
bly applied. The molasses which are left as a residue in beet-root 
sugar-making can be distilled to yield a spirit, and then made to yield 
a useful amount of potash. Tan-pit refuse, a complex mixture with 
much vegetable and a little animal substance, is employed in hot- 
houses and forcing-stoves, and also for making a peculiar kind of char- 
coal. Maize, in America, besides supplying an important article of 
food for man, is brought into requisition in a great variety of ways ; 
the grain is made to yield a spirit and an oil ; the stalk has sugar and 
molasses extracted from it ; and the husk is employed for packing 
oranges and cigars, for stuffing mattresses, for making paper, and as a 
cheap substitute for horse-hair. The cuttings of cork are used as a 
piston-packing for steam-engines, as a stuffing for beds and pillows, as 
a buoyant material for safety-boats and garments, and, when mixed 
with asphalt, as a road-material for suspension-bridges ; the elegant 
new suspension-bridge at Battersea Park, near London, furnishes an 
example of the last-named kind. Rotten potatoes, damaged grain, 
and refuse rice, are sources whence excellent starch is obtained. 
Horse-chestnuts, which used to be valueless, except as an occasional 
food for sheep, are now ground, mixed with a little carbonate of soda 
to neutralise the bitter principle, washed to whiteness, and employed 
in making meal, starch, vermicelli, and maccaroni. The brick-tea, 
made from the spiked leaves and stalks of the tea-plant, is a cheap and 
portable substitute for regular tea ; but the lie-tea, made from the re- 
fuse of the tea-plantations, and from the sweepings of the Hong store- 
houses at Canton, is too often sold as an unfair adulterant. Acorns 
are roasted and ground for coffee in France. Malt “ commings,” the 
refuse of the kiln, is one of the too numerous adulterants of coffee, 
while as a more honest application, it is a valuable manure. Pea- 
shells are carried in van-loads from Covent Garden Market to the dai- 
ries in the vicinity of London, as a food for milch-cows ; in France, 
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they are made to yield a little spirit by distillation, and are used also 
in paper-making. Saw-dust and shavings have a multiplicity of useful 
applications : from mahogany, they are used in smoking fish ; from 
boxwood, in cleaning jewelry ; from cedar, in making “ otto of cedar- 
wood from sandal- wood, in filling scent-bags ; from deal, in packing 
bottles and ice, in stuffing dolls, cleansing metals, and sprinkling 
floors. Tobacco-ashes, procured by burning damaged tobacco in the 
cu9tom-house kiln, or “ Queen’s Tobacco-pipe,” at the London Docks, 
are sold to tooth-powder makers. In Savoy, walnuts are pressed for 
walnut- oil ; and the residue oil-cake is eaten by children and poor per- 
sons. Palm-oil, which is shipped to the extent of 50,000 tons annu- 
ally from the west coast of Africa, for the manufacture of soap and 
candles, is made from a pellicle which surrounds the nut or kernel ; 
this kernel used to be thrown away as a useless residue ; but another 
kind of oil is now expressed from it. It has been estimated that there 
must be be 10,000,000 bushels of nuts to yield the 50,000 tons of 
palm-oil ; that the kernels from this enormous quantity ought to yield 
the more delicate oil — something like cocoa-nut oil — to the valup of 
$15,000,000 annually ; and that there would remain 112,000 tons of 
oil-cake, worth $2,500,000 as cattle-food. 

Turn we, finally, to the mineral kingdom, which presents its own 
peculiar list of “ waste v or refuse now applied to useful purposes. 
The screenings and siftings at our coal-pits, once allowed to remain 
valueless, are now become a marketable commodity, either by them- 
selves, or mixed with other substances to form artificial fuel. At the 
gas-works, after the gas and the coke have been made from coal, 
there are many residual substances which, in the early history of the 
manufacture, were regarded as troublesome encumbrances, but have 
now nearly all become useful. From the liquid left in some of the 
pipes are manufactured sulphate of ammonia for manure, sal-ammoniac 
for soldering and for calico-printing, ammonia for dyers, and as one 
component in orchil and cudbear. A kind of oil useful as manure is 
obtained from the shale of the coal. Coal-tar — of which 300,000 tons 
are among the annual residue of our gas-works — is used in the prepa- 
ration of printers’ ink, lamp-black, asphaltic composition for pave- 
ments, disinfectants, artificial fuel, and for yielding a magnificent 
straw-color dye for silk. There were days when naptha, now used 
for artificial illumination ; benzole, now used as a lubricator ; and par 
raffine, now used for a variety of purposes, were all thrown away as 
waste. Ashes and small cinders form a well-known ingredient in 
bricks ; and soot is worth ten cents a bushel as manure, even if chem- 
ists make no use of it for the charcoal it contains. * Argol, the sedi- 
ment of wine-casks, when purified into u cream of tartar,” is used as a 
medicine, and also as a mordant by dyers. One thousand tons of 
broken bottles, instead of being thrown away, are, in London alone, 
yearly consigned to the glass-furnace, to commence a new career of 
usefulness. Horseshoe nails, and the scraps of steel from needle-fac- 
tories, are eagerly bought up by the gunmakers in England, as the 
best of all materials for the barrels of muskets and rifles. Steel-pen 
waste is bought back by the Sheffield steel-makers at $50 per ton ; 
Birmingham brass-filings fetch half the value of new brass ; and steel- 
filings are valuable to chemists and apothecaries. Jewelers’ and gold- 
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beaters’ sweepings are rated at a very high value ; the sweepings of 
the benches and floors are always preserved for sale ; the clothing and 
aprons have a sufficient number of particles of gold in and about them 
to give them a marketable value ; tho older they are, of course the 
better. A goldbeater can generally obtain a new waistcoat for an old 
one ; and sometimes a very old waistcoat will be bought at a price al- 
most fabulous. In all such cases, everything extraneous is burnt 
away, leaving precious gold as a residue. Tin-plate cuttings, in hun- 
dreds of tons, are awaiting the result of experiments now being made 
to separate the tin from the iron, and thus render both again service- 
able; meanwhile, the scraps are applied to a few useful purposes. 
The old-iron shops, in London, whicn are supplied by dustmen, street- 
grubbers, mud-larks, and other persons, in their turn supply the cap- 
tains of American ships with battered and broken old kettles, sauce- 
pans, frying-pans, gridirons, candlesticks, tea-trays, shovels, boilers, 
corrugated roofing, &c . ; these odds and ends serve as a cheap kind 
of ballast for ships going away with light cargoes. 


-A.^KCDOTE. 

At an inn in a town in the west of England several people were 
sitting round the fire in a large kitchen, through which there was a 
passage to other parts of the house, and among the company there 
was a travelling woman and a tailor. In this inn there was a lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons held, and, it being lodge night, several 
of the members passed through the kitchen on their way to the lodge 
apartments. This introduced observations on the principles of Ma- 
sonry and the occult signs by which Masons could be known to each 
other. The woman said there was not so much mystery as people 
imagined, for that she could show anybody the Mason’s sign. 

“What,” said the tailor, w that of the Free and Accepted ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, w and I will hold you a half-crown bowl of 
" punch, to be confirmed by any of the members you please to nomi- 
nate.” 

“ Why,” said he, “ a woman was never admitted ; and how is it 
possible you could procure it ?” 

“No matter for that,” added she ; “I tfill readily forfeit the wager 
if I do not establish the fact.” 

The company urged the unfortunate tailor to accept the challenge, 
which he at last agreed to, and the bet "was deposited. The woman 
got up and took the tailor by the collar, saying, “ Come, follow me 
which he did, trembling alive, fearing he was to undergo some part 
of the discipline in the making of a Mason, of which he had heard a 
most dreadful report. She led him into the street, and, pointing to 
the sign of the “ Lion and Lamb,” asked him whose sign it was. 

He answered, “ It is Mr Loder’s,” — the name of the innkeeper. 

“ Is he a Freemason ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then,” said she, “I have shown you the Freemason’s sign.” 

The laugh was so much against poor snip for being so taken in, he 
could scarce be prevailed upon to partake of the punch. 
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'WH-A.T I SAW. 


Am I paler than is my wont, my wife ? 

Let me lay my head on your breast ; 

There is quiet truth in your dark-brown eyes, 
In the eyes that I love best. 

You can twine your arms about my neck, 

And believe me all your own, 

While I tell the cause of my whitened cheek 
To you my wife, alone. 

There is sunshine on the crowded street, 

And the day is superbly fair ; 

There are beautiful women in jewels and gold, 
Wandering grandly there. 

There are blooded teams, that spurn the stones, 
Tossing their heads to the wind; 

Carriages covered with pomp and glare, 
Cushioned and satin-lined. 

There was one I marked for the silken shine 

Till she who sat in its cushioned depths 
Broke full on my startled gaze. 

It was Madaline — she whom I loved so well — 
Draw thyself nearer to me — 

When I was a boy, and she was a belle, 

And I was a stranger to thee. 

She would let me hold her smooth white hand 
Till I shivered with passionate dread; 

She would press her snowy hands in mine, 
While I held her beautiful head. 

Yes ! while I held her head to my breast, 

Just where your own now lies. 

Twine your arms closer about my neck, 

Amd look me full in the eyes. 

She said that she loved me better than life, 

But ah! not better than gold — 

You have heard the story a thousand times, 

It is very, very old. 

She cannot wipe from her memory 
One single passionate vow ; 

She cannot blot one burning word — 

Does she think to do so now? 


Does she ever think of the wonderful love 
That held her above the skies? 

Does her frozen heart give no response 
From its tissue of living lies ? 

Yes ! I watched her eyes as they met my own ; 

Her cheek was far paler than mine. 

I had bountiful time, as she dashed along, 

To compare her beauty with thine. 
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She will never forget that autumn day 
When she kissed my cold, clenched hand, 

When my trembling passion was crumbled away 
In a moment at her command. 

I had terrible thoughts that autumn day, 

As I stood by the waves of the sea ; 

But oh ! how deeply I thank her now 
For the words she spoke to me ! 

Lav your head close to my throbbing breast. 
Madaline married for gold. 

Do you feel my heart, how warm it is ? 
Madaline’s heart is cold. 

The look I gave her that autumn day 
Has frozen its every vein ; 

Madaline never will know what it is 
To love or be loved again. 

Now you may know, my own sweet wife, 

The reason my cheek grew pale; 

I have looked on the, terrible gulf I nave passed, 
When borne on the blast of the gale. 

Madaline — she has jewels and gold, 

And silks of a gorgeous hue ; 

I have myself, a beatmg heart, 

And you, my vif© — and you. 


HYMTtf O W TRUST. 

BY OLIVER WSJTOKL HOUCK. 

O Love Divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 

On thee we cast each earth-born care, 

We smile at pain while Thou art near ! 

Though long the weary, way we tread, 

And sorrows crowd each lingering year, 
No path we shun, no darkness dread, 

Our hearts still whispering, Thou art near ! 

When drooping pleasures turn to grief, 

And trembling faith is changed to fear, 
The murmuring wind, the quivering leaf, 
Shall softly tell us, Thou art near ! 

On Thee we fling our burdening woe, 

O Love Divine, forever dear, 

Content to suffer, while we know, 

Living, and dying, Thou art near ! 
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KIHSTDUNTEISS. 

To do a kindness kindly — to confer a favor with such tact and de- 
licacy that the recipient will not be oppressed by a sense of obliga- 
tion, is an art. Wherefore is it one so little cultivated by the kind 
spirits of this world ? 

There are persons who are quick to execute praiseworthy actions, 
who take pleasure in works of beneficence, yet who always perform 
them in a hard, cold way, as though impelled by the promptings of 
compulsive duty alone. 

Individuals of another class bestow their good gifts more gracious- 
ly, but evidently expect an acknowlegment — they have the air of re- 
quiring w so much for so much,” and their undisguised demand for a 
full measure of thanks often annihilates the very existence of grati- 
tude. You see at a glance that they are laying their kind deeds out 
at usury, and hope for a large income of reward — perhaps in the 
shape of a wide reputation for goodness — perhaps from the return of 
some greater benefit than the one conferred — perhaps through the 
gratification of assuming an air of superiority in the character of bene- 
factor. 

The kindness of another order of temperaments is impulsive, whim- 
sical, and spasmodical, the effervescing exuberance of a pleasant state 
of mind — a transcient excitement which quickly exhausts itself. Wea- 
ried of well-doing, these uncertain friends soon exclaim, M I’ve done 
enough !” Enough ! as if a poor, feeble mortal, though he use his 
best energies for the promotion of his neighbor’s welfare, can ever ar- 
rive at a period, when, through the greatness of his deeds, he may 
fold his hands and say 44 I’ve done enough !” 

There is an old proverb which warns us that the last person from 
whom we should expect to receive a favor is the one upon whom we 
have liberally bestowed favors. And it is not hnusual for persons to 
experience a positive aversion towards those who have done them 
great services — an aversion they struggle against — they are ashamed 
of — they despise themselves for entertaining — and yet are ever keenly 
conscious of feeling. Is not this very often the consequence of the 
manner ia which the services have been rendered ? 

Nothing so thoroughly destroys the beauty of an act of kindness as 
the desire for, or even the expectation of, gratitude . And yet nothing 
is more common. 

The poet Rogers tells us that u to bless is to be blessed and true 
kindness instinctively communicates to those whom we are permitted 
to benefit, a consciousness of the happiness we .ourselves derive from 
the power of benefaction placed in our unworthy hands — it makes 
them sensible of the blessedness which springs from that power’s ex- 
ercise — reveals to them the indebtedness we cherish towards those 
who are the recipients of its use. 

Kant, in the spirit of veritable charity, declares that the way to love 
the neighbor is to do good to him first, and that we shall love him 
after as the consequence of having done good to him. When kindness 
is genuine in the soul, when it strikes deep roots and is nourished by 
a holy source, there is always an increased sense of affection experi- 
enced toward those who have needed and received kindness. 
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Effectual, widely-extended kindness does not alone consist in the 
performance of tangible and undeniable services to others. Kind looks 
and words, and gentle, kindly ways may be of incalculable benefit. 
Natures grow hard and rough through the absence of a surrounding 
atmosphere of permanent kindness, and are softened and humanized 
by the influence of habitual, persistent gentleness and consideration. 
When the angel of kindness enters a heart where it can take up its 
abode, it looks through the eyes of the man, and speaks' with his 
voice, and moves with his motions, and guides his hands and his feet, 
and stretches out his arms to clasp the whole world in Charity’s warm 
embrace — and, this every day of his life and every hour of his day. 
Good works become the delight of his existence ; and the very idea of 
remuneration — of reward in any imaginable shape, save that of eter- 
nal satisfaction — would diminish the happiness he enjoys. 

“ Ye are not your own!” said St Paul. If God demanded from us 
at any moment all that He has given, what should we have left ? 
What physical, mental, spiritual attributes would remain? Would 
not our very existence cease ? Can the truth of the apostle’s asser- 
tion need a stronger demonstration than is found in answer to these 
queries ? If we are not “ our own” — the power to serve — the capa- 
city to comfort — the faculty to “ be kind, are not w our own,” but 
are among the precious gifts intrusted to us by the Great Giver, as 
the ten talents were placed in the keeping of the faithful servant. 
What right have we then to claim the return even of gratitude since 
we are using that which is not u our own,” but our Master’s ? since 
we are only the media chosen for dispensing that Master’s benefi- 
cence ? since we must render up an account of the equitable and libe- 
ral distribution of all that has been placed in our hands ? With the 
conviction that we are not “ our own” ever present, who could ask a 
return for the kindnesses he is heaven-commissioned to bestow, and 
which are not u his own,” albeit they are distributed through his 
agency ? If a thought of gratitude — a hope of compensation — once 
spring up in the mind, the kindness with which they are associated is 
spurious, and its true name is interest — gain—^whim, or self-love . 
How many of the acts, upon which we complacently bestow the ap- 
pellation of M kind,” will not suddenly change their shape and title be- 
neath the touch of that Ithuriel-like test ? 


now TO LIVE. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of Death, 

Thou go not like the quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustain’d and sooth’d 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About bim, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

vol. rv. * 30r * 
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FROXIME3 ACCICSSICRtTN* T . 1 

In the eyes of that gross world of which the poet justly complains, 
that it only credits what is done, and is cold to all that might have 
been, a miss is as good as a mile ; not to have succeeded is all one 
with never having well endeavored. With our readers, on the con- 
trary — that “ Other Public,” of so infinitely superior a character — we 
feel sure that no such sordid maxim holds ; but rather this : 44 *Tis bet- 
ter to have* tried and lost, than never to have tried at all that is to 
say, if the attempt was commendable. Even in the cricket-field, 
when a man has done his best, surprised, back-handed, over-reached, 
to catch the unexpected ball, and fails, the charitable spectators are 
ready to exclaim, 44 Well tried,” and only the malicious and mean- 
minded sneer forth 44 Butter-fingers !” And shall we be worse than 
Amateur Bricklayers, Bat-and-Ball Lunatics, Cricketers ? 

Proxime aceessit-* he got very near the prize — was what was once 
written upon our noble selves at a certain classical seminary, when 
nothing but J ones minimus beiijg a better boy, prevented us from 
getting the Testimonial for General Good Conduct during a whole 
preceding half-year. We have the certificate still in our possession, 
with Doctor Magister Morum’s own signature appended thereto — 
which, if he had reserved for a certain other document, instead of 
using another man’s, would have prevented him from leaving his 
home for a position elsewhere, and done him a great deal more good 
than it ever did us. 

If it is so very heroic to be successful, it must be something like 
that to come within an inch of success. If Miss Isa Craig earned 
Glory by carrying away the prize — which she richly deserved — at the 
Crystal Palace Burns Centenary meeting, in London, from six hundred 
and twenty competitors, Mr Frederic Myers, who was considered so 
nearly equal to her that the examiners had difficulty in deciding be- 
tween them, ought to have half a halo or so, also, surely ! Consider 
this young gentleman’s disappointment, not to say disgust, when he 
discovered how near he had been to tne laurel-crown and his revenue ; 
imagine his criticisms upon the more successful lyric ; pardon the lan- 
guage he probably indulged in within the privacy of his own apart- 
ment ; and let us by all means give him a cheer. Let us applaud, too, 
the numerous pleasant singers — especially entitled to our courtesy, as 
being many of them females, and all of them with a certain feminine 
plaintiveness inseparable from the true poet — whose efforts, although 
unsuccessful, were allowed to be 44 of remarkable merit and, in par- 
ticular, let us hail those tw r enty-six who 44 evinced much power of 
thought and poetic culture,” and of whom the six best were even re- 
commended by the judges for publication. The collection just issued 
of the Burns Centenary Poems, consisting, with a few exceptions, of 
fifty of the best unsuccessful effusions evoked by the genius of the 
Bard, and without, of course, so much as a thought of getting the 
prize-money, is really a most interesting and cheering volume. It not 
only forms a triumphant answer, in its wealth of thought and vigor 
of expression, to the rubbish about an 44 iron age,” and an 44 unpoetical 


1 They were within a head of the Winner. 
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era,” that has been pitchforked upon the country ever since the 
Thames Tunnel was completed, but it exhibits such a universally high 
standard of poetic excellence as could hardly have been expected by 
the most sanguine believer in our intellectual progress. • We are not 
comparing the Tritons of the past generation with those of the pre- 
sent — for the Tritons did not compete in any great shoal for the Crys- 
tal Palace prize — but taking Minnow with Minnow, minor poet with 
minor poet, we do not believe that at any other period of our litera- 
ture, fifty — no, nor five and twenty such good poems could have been 
written by as many authors upon any single subject. 

It is gratifying to remark, that out of the seven best poems — inclu- 
ding the successful one — recommended for publication, no less than 
four are by professional bards — that is to say, by persons who have 
already published a verse-volume, namely, Miss Isa* Craig, Mr Gerald 
Massey, Mr Arthur Munby, and Mr Stanyan Bigg ; a striking fact we 
recommend to the notice of those who underrate the ait of writing 
poetry. We do not deny that there are a few rather indifferent per- 
formers among these forty-five — for five out of the fifty still withhold 
their names — and in particular some who make unnecessarily frequent 
allusion to “ Coila,” and introduce a superfluity of u unis,” for the i 
purpose of rhyming with Burns, sufficient to stock a new necropolis ; 
but the great excellence of others more than restores the balance, and 
places the average ability of the volume high indeed. 

The Laureate’s solemn Death-march of the Duke has no such pass- 
age, although the poems are alike in many points, as this one, culled 
from Mr Myers’s ode, the proxime accessit to that of Miss Isa Craig : 

* 

O silent shapes athwart the darkening sky ! 

Magnificence of many folded hills. 

Where the dead mist hangs, and the lone hawks cry, 

Seamed with the white fall of a thousand rills ; 

O lucid lakes I serene from shore to shore, 

With promontories of solemn pines, 

Broad mirrors which the pale stars tremble o’er, 

Deep-draw n among the misty mountain lines ; 

O holy hearths, intemerate of crime ! * 

O tale of martyrs by the flickering sod ! 

O righteous race, in steadfast toil sublime ! 

O noblest poem, “ Let us worship God !” 

Ye taught him, shaping truthful days; 

Of you he told to men, for he 
From wayside reeds sweet tone could raise, 

More dear than full accord of symphony, 

Knowing that whatsoe’er the poet sings, 

Of prototyped in nature or m man, 

Moves deeply, though it touch not wrath of king 
Or frantic battle-van. 

But most intent the people hears, 

Tranced to silence, thrilled to tears, 

When the joys of love and fears 
Fall in music on their ears; 
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Stirring noble sympathies, 

Waking hope and high desire, 

And, to introspective eyes, 

* Granting glimpse of Heaven’s fire. 

And again, what fit conclusion — 

Ah ! yet we trust he findeth end to ill, 

Nor in deep peace remembereth misery, 

Who in the heart of his loved land is still, 

Between the mountains and the clam’rous sea* 

There all night the deeps are loud, 

Billow far to billow roaring, 

But he, sleeping in his shroud, 

Heareth not the waters pouring. 

Yea, though the sun shall wheel a splendrous form 
Unseen, above the dim cloud cataract, 

Though lightnings glimmer to the rainy tract, 

And all the land be wan with storm, 

He knows not, wont of old to see, 

In high thought severed from his,kind, 

Beyond the wrack Divinity, 

Jehovah on the wind. 

O story sadder than dethroned kings — 

A poet lost to earth I 
Yea, though his land in plenty sings, 

Forgetful of her dearth, 

And though his people in just laws is great 
And willing fealty to an equal state, 

And though her commerce on all oceans thrives, 

And every province swarms with happy lives, 

Yet weep the great heart hidden in the sod 
All else to man through faithful toil arrives — 

The poet straight from God. 

There is no doubt, indeed, from whence this young author — but se- 
venteen years of age, as the newspapers report — for the present de- 
rives his inspirations ; but we are very much mistaken if one with 
such a well within him of his own will be long contented to go else- 
where for the Pierian water. We hope to hear of him once more, at 
least, before, to usd his own fine image, his glory broadens from the 
plunge of death. 

Surely the Spirit, “ from whom Scotia’s sons inherit their pathos 
and their fire,” must have dowered this modest poet, who has motto 
in place of name, himself not sparely, since he can make her sing thus 
sweetly on the birth of Burns ! 

M Of old,” she saith, u this land of mine was noted 
For singers many a one ; 

O’er her wild take their rainbow-lays they floated, 

Bom of her storm' and sun. -v ~ 
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“ I only touched them with my inspiration, 

Put harps into their hands — 

There was enough of love and indignation, 

And legend in the land! 

u To them the 4 gurly ocean’ brought a wailing 
Of girls in c kames o’ goud’ — 

4 Sir Patrick and our true loves are not sailing 
Home — for the sea ’s their shroud !’ 

“ The summer twilight showed them Elfland’s lady 
Riding by Eildon-tree — 

Sweet chimed her horse’s bells through forest shady 
Like the far silver sea. 

44 O the moss-trooper’s catch of merry slaughter 
Red on the diamond-dew, 

Of jingling spurs by banks of Eden Water, 

Green gleuves and feathers blue! 

u# 0 the sweet wish that softly dieth — dieth. 

Griefless at last to be 

Turf-happed and sound asleep, as she that lieth 
On fair Kirkconnel-lee. 

“ Far from fight, frolic, wine, desire, or sorrow, 
Round wild hearts, green grass! twine, 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

In quietness divine. 


44 Why are no new songs chanted, O my singers? 

Sweet Poesy liveth yet — 

Along the gray cliffs glide its sunny fingers : 

The autumnal violet 

44 Of sunset wraps it in the gentle weather ; 

With spring’s wild rose it stirs; 

It lieth purple-rich along the heather, 

And golden on the furze. 

44 The only ornaments it needs are lying 
Around ye and above, 

In stars, and hills, in human hopes undyings 
In human grief, and love. 

44 Dear to my soul, O baby poet, rest thee, 

Hush thee, my darling! hush. 

With the sweet lintwhite’s nature, I invest thee, 
With music like the thrush. 

44 All Scottish legends shall thy fancy fashion, 

All airs that richly flow, 

Laughing with -frolic, tremulous with passion* 
Broken with love-lorn Woe. • ' 
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“ Ballads, whose beauty years have long been stealing, 
And left few links of gold, 

Shall to thy quaint and subtle touch of healing 
Seem fairer — not less old. 

“ Gray Cluden and the vestal’s choral cadence 
Thy might shall wake therewith; 

Till boatmen hang their oars, to hear the maidens 
Upon the moonlit Nith. 

“ Thine, too, the strains of battle nobly coming, 

From Bruce, or Wallace wight, 

Such as the Highlander shall oft be humming 
Before some famous fight. 

“Nor only these — for thee the hawthorn hoary 
Shall in new wreaths be wrought — 

The 4 crimson-tipped ’ daisy wear fresh glory, 

Born of poetic thought. 

“ From the 4 wee cow’ring bcastie’ shalt thou borrow 
A wondrous wealth of rhyme, 

A noble tenderness of human sorrow, 

Thou moralist sublime 1 

“ O but the mountain breezes shall be pleasant 1 
Upon the sunburnt brow 

Of that poetic and triumphant peasant, 

Driving his laurelled plow I” 

• Not 


The wild wit that mars the holy hymning, 

The stains upon the stole. 

The spray-drops from the sea of passion dimning 
The windows of the soul, 

shall hurt the pure completeness of Robert Burns ; they are but spots 
in the sun. In the great “ choral whole” no false notes are to be de- 
tected. 


Hark ! round the clay-built cot and cradle lowly 
By banks of bonny Doon, 

A voice of diverse songs, some wild, some holy — 
A many-mingling tune. 

But all at last with solemn sWeet surprises 
Like anthems die away — 

And o’er the glee of Tam o’ Shanter rises 
The Cotter's Saturday. 

And from a multitude beside the river, 

And on the mountain sod, 

Swells, and rings up, and up, as if for ever, 
“Come, let us worship GodJ” 
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It is curious, but in no way difficult, to note under what great mas- 
ter each disciple sits. From Sydenham Vicarage — a peaceful haunt, 
as one would think, enough — and from a lady-poet, too, there comes 
this echo of the Macaulay trumpet-blare, but by no means deficient in 
a certain genuine ring and spirit of its own : 

Veil, veil the warlike trophy ; 

Put shield and spear away; 

Nor let the clanging armor 
Wake echoes here to-day ; 

But bring the flail and corn-sheaf, 

The scythe and plow-share bring, 

And hither call the minstrel 
To touch the golden string. 

Twine, twine the bay and holly, 

A poet’s garland twine ; 

For Kobert Bums to-day returns, 

And bids you deck his shrine. 

Since to the cotter’s homestead, 

Wee “Rob the Rhymer” came, 

A hundred times Auld Reekie 
Hath lit the Yule-log’s flame; 

A hundred years have finished 
Their journey round the sun ; 

A hundred snow-white mantles 
For earth hath Winter spun; 

A hundred times our father, 

He of the noiseless hands, 

His scythe hath whet, his glass hath set — 

The glass with ceaseless sands. 

T. Watson, of Arbroath, also begins his melody in spirited ballad- 
cadence : 

Leave ye now the laurel growing, 

Break no holly boughs to-day; 

Evermore the “ leaves and berries ” 

Round his head will rustling play. 

Bring ye but the flowering aloe, 

‘ Add it to the wreath he wears, 

For the tree that fadeth never 
Blooms but in a hundred years! 

But this promise of his opening lines is scarce redeemed by the entire 
poem. 

Mrs Alfred Munster of Belfast has, in our judgment, of all the song- 
sters from the Sister Island, the strongest wing and blithest note, and 
we fitly conclude our extracts from a few of her spirited verses : 

0 brother ! the birk and heather that wave on thy own wild hills, 

The broomy knowes, and the gowaned shaws. and the songs of the mountain rills ; 
The rosy-fringed, gold-eyed daisies, the corn on the sloping leas— 

How can the world forget thee, whose songs were of themes like these T 
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Never a dew-drop glistened, on the pearl-white buds of the thorn, 

Never a glad lark singing, soared to the gates of morn, 

Never a soft glance met thee ? never a deed of wrong, 

But the shrine in thy breast gave upward its incense of burning son . 

The golden fields of the harvest, the sough of the wind at night, 

The glens and streams where the stars look dow*n with a wierd and wavering light. 
The commonest things of nature, the scenes we pass heedless by, 

Grew lovely, and grand, and glorious, in the light of thy poet-eye. 

Who shall presume to judge thee ? Is it the calm, cold voice 

Of him who smiles when his neighbor mourns, or frowns when the poor rejoice ? 

Is it the sainted icebergs, armed without and within, 

That shall close in thy face the door of life, and mark thee a child of sin ? 

Is it the temperate pulses, that ne’er in their wildest heat 
Could dream of a throb akin to thine, in its tempestuous beat ? 

Is it the well-trained Christians, shielded from sin and shame, 

Who, false to the law their Master taught, will ban the dead poet’s name ! 

This lady was only not among the “ highly commended,” we fancy, 
because she has not fulfilled the conditions of the givers of the prize 
in respect to the length of her poem. We can hardly overpraise the 
discretion exhibited by the judges, Messrs Monkton Milnes, Tom 
Taylor, and Theodore Martin— to whom this volume is properly in- 
scribed — in selecting the grain from the chaff, or rather the large 
grain from the small grain, nor do we find scarce a single instance m 
which our own humble judgment would reverse their decision. 

What dreadful things those w dauntless three ” must have had to 
“go through” in the reading of those other six hundred ! We our- 
selves are not without a touch of vertigo after these fifty. Burns, 
earns, learns, turns, urns — the whole line out of Walker’s “Rhyming 
Dictionary” — revolve in our sated ears like a Merry-go-round in the 
worst of spirits. How did the three decide, we wonder, in the case 
of Craig v. Myers, since their unequal number precluded the otherwise 
obvious expedient of tossing for the victor — “ Man or woman ?” 
What precautions have they taken against the personal vengeance of 
their six-hundred-and-twenty deadly enemies, and does Mr Monkton 
Milnes wear mediaeval chain-armor beneath his nineteenth-century 
waistcoat ? 

A number of interesting questions, in short, arise, which we should 
be much gratified by their answering ; but, in the meantime, about 
one thing there can be no sort of question at all ; if they did not 
equal the patience of Job — who, by the by, was never tried in this 
manner — -pr oxime aocesserunt , they fell very little short of that Patri- 
arch. 


A True Poet. — A true poet is not one whom the wealthy can hire, 
by money or flattery, to be a minister of their pleasures, their writer 
of occasional verses, their purveyor of table-wits; he cannot be their 
menial, he cannot even be their partisan ; therefore, at the peril of 
both, let no r 9uch union ever be attempted. 
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NOTES ON ENGLISH MASONRY. 

BY BKO. J. F. BRtfXNA-V. 

Masonry in 926 A. D. — Under the head of “Notes and Queries,” 
the Freemason's (London) Magazine, by a correspondent, furnishes a 
lengthy account of what he is inclined to believe the organization of 
Masonry in England by the establishment of the first Grand Lodge at 
York. Tliis account is copied from Hargrove’s “History of York,” 
• 2 vols., published in the city of York in 1818. The copyist also fur- 

nishes engravings of both sides of the seal of this body, we presume 
as copied from Hargrove’s work. Those impressions, especially the 
reverse, seem marvellously more like the copy of a medal than a seal. 
Seals usually have but one face. This has two — the obverse, bearing 
the inscription, Sigil : Frat : Ebor : Per Edwin : Coll : — Seal of the 
Ancient Fraternity established at York by Prince Edwin — surround- 
ing a shield bearing three crowns, and surmounted by the date A. D. 
926 ; and the reverse, bearing the present masonic shield, quartered 
with the lion, ox, man, and eagle, surmounted by the ark of the co- 
venant supported by the cherubim. This attempt at establishing the 
antiquity of the Fraternity in England is evidently a failure ; for no 
man who pretends to any knowledge of the design or fashion of an- 
tique seals will put this one back little beyond one hundred, not to 
mention one thousand years. And this, coupled with the fact that 
Hargrove is indebted entirely to Anderson’s (1723) History of Free- 
masonry for his account of this Grand Lodge, satisfies us that there is 
nothing new elicited by this would-be fruitful correspondent. 


English Masonic Titles and Decorations. — High-sounding and 
extended prefixes to the names of the brethren seem to be matter of 
great satisfaction among the English Fraternity. We notice the 
shades of distinction are very carefully observed at banquets and 
feasts; as, for instance, there being a Grand Master and Deputy 
Grand Master, Provincial Grand Masters and Deputy Provincial 
Grand Masters, it is necessary to give each a suitably respectful pre- 
fix. For this purpose, the Grand Master is styled the M. W. (Most 
Worshipful,) the Deputy the R. W. (Right Worshipful.) Provincial 
Grand Masters are also K. W., and their Deputies V . W. (V ery W or- 
shipful.) Then there are Grand Wardens, and Provincial Grand 
Wardens, and Past Grand Wardens, and Past Provincial Grand 
Wardens, and of course all the other Grand Officers have their Pro- 
vincial Grand prototypes and representatives. 

Display and title appear to engage the minds of the Fraternity 
largely. We recently saw a portrait of a Provincial Grand somebody, 
the breast of which was literally covered with medals and ribbons. 
So much is this the case, that an enterprising brother in London has 
recently invented a collar to hold up all the wearers medals and deco- 
rations, as they had become, like Job’s afflictions, greater than the 
coat-breast, if not the wearer himself, could bear. In this country we 
look askance at a brother if we see him with a small masonic emblem 
on his shirt bosom, and are apt to remark that his Masonry is proba- 
bly more outside Jthan in. What should we think .if. we were to see 
the English brethren, whose every button is surmounted with, such 
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signs, and wha cannot write you a note of ten words unless they have 
emblematic square and compass note paper and envelopes, and plumb, 
square and level wafers ? 

The Swan Lodge op London. — This lodge was among the earliest 
constituted. In 1724, Martin Folkes, Esq., Deputy Grand Master to 
the Duke of Richmond, nominal Grand Master, organized the Swan 
Lodge, which subsequently was distinguished by the reception of the 
Duke of Newcastle, and Earl of Essex, Major General Churchill, and 
the Chaplain of Lord Lovei, the Earl of Leicester. 

Charity Fees. — By the regulations of Dec. 27, 1729, every new 
constituted lodge had to pay $10 to the general charity. But at pre- 
sent, all the newly constituted lodges m London pay $20 to this 
charity. 

Royal Arch Supreme Grand Chapter. — At a quarterly commu- 
nication of this body, held on the i>d of August, 1859, there were pre- 
sent Companions J. L. Evans, as M. E. G. Z. ; H. L. Crohn, as H. ; 
W. P. Scott, as J. ; W. G. Clarke, as E. ; Joseph Smith, as N. ; N. 
Bradford, as P. Soj. ; J. Udall and Gole, as Assistants, and about 
fifteen other Companions. A petition, praying for a new Chapter, to 
be called the Northumberland Chapter, to be attached to the Mait- 
land Lodge of Unity No. 804, held at Maitland, New South Wales, 
was presented. The petition being regular, save that the names of 
some of the petitioners did not appear upon the books of the Su- 
preme Grand Chapter, the charter prayed for was granted, subject to 
the registration of those companions petitioners not already registered. 
The funds of the Supreme Grand Chapter were reported as amount- 
ing to £2064 4s. 4d. (about $13,500.) Some disposition of this sum 
being asked for, Comp. Smith proposed that £300 be transferred to 
the account of the Girls’ School ; £300 to the Boys’ School ; £300 to 
the Aged Mason’s Fund ; and £300 to the Widows’ Annuity Fund. 
He supported his proposition by saying that the S. G. Chapter had 
the sum of £2400 invested in consols, without any claims upon it, and 
that the amount was annually increasing ; and he thought there 
could not be a better disposition made of the surplus than in the sup- 
port of the masonic charities. A debate ensued. One Companion 
thought the sum proposed too much ; another, that the case was not 
clear that the charities required this support. Nevertheless, the mo- 
tion of Corap. Smith was finally adopted. The General Grand Chap- 
ter of the United States may take a lesson from this. Whoever 
heard of it devoting a dollar of its funds to charity ? 

Provincial Representation. — The limited number of brethren 
representing the Provincial Grand Lodges of England has become 
matter of serious complaint and grievance. Rev. Bro. Portal, Chap- 
lain of the Provincial Grand Lodge of Southampton, lately stated at a 
meeting of that body that on the occasion of a regular meeting of the ' 
Grand Lodge of England, he had ascertained personally that for forty 
representatives from the provinces, there were two hundred and fifty 
London brethren present* It seems that, contrary to the practice in 
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this country, in England representatives are not paid for attending 
Grand Lodge meetings. That a chauge to our system is needed and 
contemplated appears very evident. • 

The London Freemasons’ Magazine. — This publication was 
changed from an octavo weekly issue to a quarto on the first of July 
last. Since its passage into Bro. H. G. Warren’s hands it has been 
conducted with far greater business tact and editorial management 
than it ever previously displayed. Bro. Warren, nevertheless, has 
ceased to make the business of its publication remunerative, and at 
one time entertained serious thougnts of abandoning it altogether. 
But a movement made by a few of its friends to establish it on a firm 
and remunerative basis appears to have met with partial success ; and 
the change from a pamphlet to a newspaper form, lately made, will 
render the expense of its publication, we believe, much less than here- 
tofore. As a min or of masonic news and transactions, Bro. Warren 
has gained for this publication a character it never before approached. 
He has enlisted a corps of contributors and corresponcjents Who report 
everything of a masonic character wl#ch takes place through the 
length and breadth of the kingdom ; and thus he is enabled to keep 
up his weekly summary of the sayings and doings of the Fraternity 
very complete. The arrangement of the ’periodical is excellent. It 
combines the masonic scrapbook, periodical, and newspaper ; and its 
cessation would be a calamity that every brother who has it as his 
only Masonic Vade Mecum would certainly deplore. We sincerely 
trust that Bro. Warren may eventually be amply rewarded for his 
long years of thought, exertion and anxiety spent in efforts to sustain 
this publication. 

History of Freemasonry. — We notice that Bro. W. Alex. Laurie, 
G. Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, has lately published a 
new and revised edition of his father’s u History of Freemasonry,” 
originally published in 1804 ; to which, it is said, he has added several 
valuable and satisfactory features, such as a chapter upon the connec- 
tion of the Knight Templars and Knights of St. John with Freema- 
sonry, and the history of Mark Masonry, with sketches of the Chair 
or Past Master , Ark Mariner , and Royal Arch degree. This work, 
as now published, is said to be a most valuable contribution to maso- 
nic literature. 

% 

Appointment in North America. — The Grand Master, the Earl of 
Zetland, has appointed Alexander Balloch, Esq., Provincial Grand 
Master for the Province of New Brunswick, vice Hon. Alexander 
Keith, of Halifax, resigned. 

The Supreme Grand Lodge of England. — To give our readers an 
idea of how the proceedings of a quarterly communication of this body 
are reported and published, and also what is usually done at such a 
communication, we copy from the London Freemasons' Magazine the 
entire report of the regular quarterly communication held on the 7th 
of September last : 
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The regular quarterly communication was held in the Temple, on Wednesday 
last, the 7th inst, the R. W. Bro. Admiral Sir Lucius Curtis. Prov. G. M., Hants, pre- 
siding as Grand Master, supported by the R. W. Bro. Sir W. W. Wynn, Prov. G, M. 
for North Wales and Shropshire, as IX G. M. ; Bros. Col. Browning. P. G. W M as 
S. G. W. ; John Savage, S. G. D., as J. G. W. ; Roxburgh. G. Reg. ; the Rev. Went- 
worth Bowyer, G. Chaplain ; W. Gray' Clarke, G. Sec. ; King, P. G. D., as S. G. D. ; 
Slight, J. G. D. ; Jennings, G. Dir. of Cere. ; Pocock, G. S. B. ; Daukes, G. Supt of 
* Works ; Horsley, G» Org. ; Fam field, Asst. G. Sec. ; Bros. Havers, Scott, Hopwood, 
Potter, S. B. Wilson, J. N. Tomkins, T. R. White. Faudel, and Phillips, P. 6. D’s. ; 
Bros. Walmsley, Spiers, Philipe, Masson, P. G. S. B*s. ; Chevalier Hebeler, Ac. 

The minutes of the last Grand Lodge having been read and confirmed, the Grand 
Secretary read the report of the Board of Benevolence, from which it appeared that 
in June eighteen petitions were relieved by votes, amounting to £97 2s., and £30 
recommended to be given to Bro. Noah Wardle, of No. 421, Marple $ in July three 

{ jetitions were relieved with £40 ; and August seven petitions, with sums amount- 
ng to £90 10s., and £30 recommended to be given to Bro. Wm. D. Lowe, of No. 95, 
Sunderland. 

The report was received, and the two sums recommended, granted. 

The report of the Board of General Purposes was then read. 

The President of the Board of General Purposes said it became his duty to move 
** That the report just read be received,” and in doing so, he felt it due to the 
Grand Lodge to make a few remarks on two statements in the report which did not 
require confirmation. The report stated that it had been brought under the notice 
of the Board that the members of ^certain lodges were in the habit of emblazoning 
on their aprons emblems not warranted by the Book of Constitutions. This was so 
directly opposed to the spirit and laws of Masonry, that the Board had called the 
attention of the Prov. Grand Master to it The next subject to which be had to di- 
rect attention \yas the future publication of the official reports of the proceedings in 
Grand Lodge. Complaints had been made by many members that they did not re- 
ceive those reports until about ten days before the following Grand Lodge. These 
complaints appeared so reasonable, that the Board, having given their attention to 
the question, had made arrangements for issuing the report as early as possible 
after each quarterly communication. (Hear, hear.) 

Bro. W. P. Scott, P. G. D.. having seconded the motion, 

Bro. the Rev. G. R. Portal rose to ask a question relative to the lodge at Little- 
hampton, but was stopped on a point of order, the only question before the Grand 
Lodge being the reception of the report. 

The resolution having been put and carried, 

The President of the Board of General Purposes said it now became his painfhl 
duty to move a resolution on the subject referred to by Bro. Portal. It was with 
great regret that he felt called upon to move a resolution asking the Grand Lodge 
to confirm the suspension of Bro. Heward. of the Mariners’ Lodge No. 878, at Little- 
hampton, from his masonic duties. The Board had received a complaint from the 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master that Lodge No. 878 had neglected to .make the usual re- 
turns. On enquiry they found that Bro. Cheriman had been the last Master, and 
that Bro. Howard had been the proprietor of the house at which the lodge was held. 
The lodge had fallen into difficuties. and Bro. He ward, who was the Secretary, had 
left the house, taking with him the charter and furniture of the lodge. The Board 
sufnmoned Bro Heward to appear before them, when he wrote a very proper letter, 
in which he stated that the lodge, consisting principally of the masters and mates 
of vessels, had fallen into difficulties during the Crimean war, when the trade of the 
town was much interfered with, but that if time were given him. hs would call a 
general meeting and endeavor to revive the lodge. Time was given him ; but no- 
thing being done, a second summons was sent to him by the Board, in May or June, 
when be again agked for time — promising to call a meeting in a fortnight. That he 
had not done, and since that time he had taken no notice of the communications of 
the Board of General Purposes, beyond simply writing a letter acknowledging that 
he held the furniture and charter of the lodge, by which he stated he had last mo- 
ney. (Hear.) Whether Bro. Heward should ever have been appointed the Secre- 
tary of the lodge was another question ; but he held a letter in his band from that 
brother, stating that be held the charter and regalia, and declining to give it up. 
He therefore would now move that the suspension of Bro. Heward be confirmed. 

Bro; Roxburgh. G. Reg., seconded the resolution, thinking it most important for 
the interest- of -Mas© ary- thiit tbo authority of the Board should be upheld. . 

Bro. the Rev. J. R. Portal said there could not be two opinion! wwb .regard to the * 
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justice of expending Bro. Howard ; but be objected to the present motion on two 
technical points. In the first place, be did not see the necessity of the motion at 
all, as all that the Board of General Purposes had to do, according to the Book of 
Constitutions, was to report that they had suspended a brother ; and the Grand 
Lodge was not called upon to express any opinion upon the subject, unless an ap- 
peal was made against the decision of the Board. In the second place, it was laid 
down at p. 45, that all subjects of masonic complaint against lodges or individual 
members were to be heard apd determined by the Prov. Grand Master or his depu- 
ty, and it was not shown why this case bad been allowed to come to London, as the 
Prov. or Dep. Prov. Grand Master might much more easily have arranged it on the 
spot 4 

Bro. Savage, S. G. D.. fully concurred with the last brother that the suspension 
was justified, but was of the opinion that the Grand Lodge ought not to be called 
upon to express an opinion unless an appeal was lodged against the suspension, as 
laid down at p. 100 of the Book of Constitutions. 

Bro. Spiers, P. G. S. B., stated that in a case which occurred in his province, no 
report of a suspension of a brother was made to the Grand Lodge. 

Bro. Stebbing was of opinion that this subject ought never to have been brought 
before the Grand Lodge or the Board of General Purposes at all. It ought to have 
been adjudicated upon by the Prov. Grand Master or his deputy, when probably 
local interest might have been brought to bear upon the brother, and led to a con- 
clusion which might have rendered the suspension altogether unnecessary. A great 
deal might have been done through the influence of neighbors and friends which 
could not be effected through the Board of General Purposes. 

Some further discussion ensued, in which Bros. Gregory, Mason, Adlard, and Sy- 
monds, took part, and in which it was shown that the complaint was laid before the 
Board of General Purposes by the Dep. Prov. Grand Master, who had failed in in- 
ducing Bro. Heward to surrender the charter of the lodge. 

Bro. the Rev. J. S. Sidebotham moved that the matter be referred back to the 
Provincial Grand Master of Sussex. 

Bro. Havers briefly replied, and contended that it had always been the practice, 
or ought to have been, to take the opinion of the Grand Lodge relative to the sus- 
pension of a brother, and no such power should be allowed to exist in any but the 
supreme body. The Board of General Purposes had not, or ought not to have, the 
power of suspending a brother without the confirmation of the Grand Lodge ; and 
even if there were not many precedents for the course now proposed to be taken, 
he would call upon the Grand Lodge to make a precedent for the future, and there- 
by prevent the supreme power being exercised by other than themselves.. With 
regard to what had been Btated relative to the Provincial Grand Master, it was not 
until the Deputy Provincial Grand Master had done his best to secure the charter 
of the lodge for the brethren, that he had remitted it to the consideration of the 
Board of General Purposes, whose power to deal with it could not be questioned. 

The resolution was then put and carried, Svith five dissentients. 

THE HALL. 

The President of the Board of General Purposes would, as an introduction to his 
next motion, read a paragraph from the report of the Board : 4< The Board further 
report that they have reoeived an application from Messrs. Elkington & Co., the les- 
sees of the tavern, requesting the grant of a sum of money, to be expended in re- 
pairs of the great hall ; that they have caused inquiry to be made under the autho- 
rity of the Grand Superintendent of Works, who reports that the repairs neceteary 
may be completed for a sum not exceeding £275, and that competent persons are 
ready to undertake the work. The Board, therefore, recommend that the sanction 
of the Grand Lodge be given for such outlay.” He might mention that their house 
had cost thdra a large sum in repairs — in ten years grants having been made for the 
purpose to the extent of £1500. It hod been proposed by Messrs. Elkinglon & Co. 
that a grant of £500 or £700 should be made for repairing the hall. The question 
had been referred to the Grand Superintendent of Works, who had reported that 
the necessary repairs might be made for £275. He believed that the tenants were 
satisfied with what was proposed to be done, and he therefore moved that the sum 
be granted. 

Bro. W. Pulteney Scott seconded the motion, 

- Bro. Masterman thought that the lessees ought to repair the house themselves. 
Were they not bound to do so under the the lease ? 

r Bros Havers : They were not ..... ^ ... 
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Bro. Mas term an : Then they onght to be. The lessees got tbe benefit of the 
house, and the Craft had the benefit of paying for the repairs, which was no benefit 
at all. (Laughter.) 

Bro. Stebbing rose to oppose the motion, as he thought it most ridiculous to ex- 
pend £275 on the repairs of tbe hall, when they were on tbe eve of a discussion in 
regard to the future arrangement of tbe premises ; which might make those repairs 
perfectly useless. He looked upon this as a most recklesss expenditure of £275, 
abstracted from charity. (Cries of “ No, no.”) He maintained that it was so ; for, 
though the money was not avowedly subscribed for that purpose, whenever they 
bad a surplus of money they transferred it to the funds of one of their charities. 
(I^ar, hear.) He thought, on the eve of making alterations in their property, the 
expenditure most opportune, and that the utmost they should be called upon to do 
before the whole question was taken into consideration, should be to keep out wind 
and water. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

• THE ORGANS. 

Tbe President of the Board of General Purposes had next to bring forward a re- 
solution. which he believed was to be opposed by one of his earlest friends. It was 
a question in which neither himself nor any member of the Board of General Pur- 
poses bad the slightest personal interest, nor could have. It related to the organs. 
They bad received from tbe Grand Organist an Opinion that tbe present organs 
were perfectly useless, and he was opposed to all expenditure upon them. The 
Board had come to the conclusion to recommend that they should be repaired at an 
expenditure of £70. but they bad not done so without the fullest consideration. He 
held in his hand a report from Mr Bates— he believed he ought to say Bro. Bates, 
for he was a highly esteemed member of the Order — the organ builder of Ludgate 
.Hill, which stated that not only could be put them into serviceable repair, but that 
if properly looked to from year to year they would last for twenty-five years. He 
took the opinion of that gentleman as that of an upright man, and he stated that he 
could efficiently repair the organs for £70, and guarantee to keep them in good or- 
der for £5 5s. a year ; the reason they were out of order being that they were not 
sufficiently used. Seing that in Bro. Bates’s opinion the organs might be made ser 
viceable for twenty or twenty-five years at a moderate expenditure, and not believ- 
ing that organs which they had had in use but a comparatively short time could be 
altogther worn out so as to render new ones necessary, he would mqve that £70 be 
granted for tbe repair of tbe organs. 

Bro. Dr. Hinxman seconded the motion. He had seen Bro. Bates, who assured 
him that he could keep the organs in good repair at an expense of £5 5s. per annum 
each (not £5 5s. the two,) which sum should include every expense. The cost of 
repairing the organ in the temple he estimated at £40, and that in the hall at £25. 

Bro. Horsley, G. Or g., said he was sorry to intrude himself upon his brethren. 
Indeed this was tbe only subject upon which he would venture to address them. 
He had now had the honor to hold his office for nearly three years, and when he 
was appointed he was asked to examine the organs. He did 60 . assisted by a most 
competent person, and be found them in such a state of rack and ruin, that the first 
thing he recommended was that they should discontinue tbe payment of £12 12s. a 
year for keeping them in repair. He sent his report to the Board of General Pur- 
poses. but whether it was received he had never heard. Last year another com- 
mittee was appointed to examine tbe organs, and upon their consulting him (Bro. 
Horsley) he repeated that the organs were perfectly useless, and that to attempt to 
repair them would be to throw the money away. He recommended that they have 
two entirely new organs, which might be obtained for about £300 — £200 for the 
hall and £100 for the temple. No notice was taken of his report, and the first inti- 
mation be received of the proposed expenditure of £70 for repairs was when he saw 
it on the printed paper of business — not having been at all consulted with regard 
to it. He bad the greatest respect for Bro. Bates, with whom he had had busi- 
ness transactions, and knew him to be a gentleman of the highest honor and pro- 
bity, but he was convinced flrom tbe rottenness of the materials that they might as 
well throw the money into the Thames as attempt to repair their present organs. 
He wqs convinced that they were utterly worthless, and be would recommend that 
they should either have new organs, or wait until the whole question of tbe pro- 
perty was under consideration. In the meantime he could manage to play a little 
on the organ in the temple, and when they met in the hall it would be better to 
dispense with the music altogether, or to hire an harmonium. He would mere as 
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an Amendment that tbat part of the report which recommended an expenditure of 
£70 on the organs be not approved. 

Bro. the Rev. J. S. Sidebotham seconded the amendment ; considering tbat as the 
Grand Registrar was the legal adviser of the Craft, so ought the Grand Organist to 
be as regarded the organs, and they were bound to act upon his opinion. 

Bro. Col. Browning thought it would be useless to expend £300 upon new organs, 
when they had the assurance of Bro. Bates that those they now had might be put in 
good repair for £70. As to the rottenness of any portion of the materials, that was 
for Bro. Bates to consider in making his contract, and not for them. 

Bro. Jennings. G. D. C.. said that the question of the organs had been fully con- 
sidered by the Board, after placing them under the closest inspection. They had 
heard the opinion of the Grand Organist, that the organ in the gallery was utterly 
useless, and that in the temple worthless ; but they must recollect that their Grand 
Organist was a player of extraordinary skill and standing, and that he was in the 
habit only of performing on instruments of a character commensurate with his po- 
sition in the profession, and great allowances ought, therefore, to be made for bis 
opinion, that nothing could be done with the present organs. They should also 
recollect that they had the»organs inspected by a manufacturer, who staled that for 
every purpose of the Craft he could put them in repair, and guarantee to keep them 
so for twenty-five years at an annual cost of £5 5s. each. When they considered 
the solemn silence with which they had opened their business that evening, and the 
entire absence of any attempt of the Grand Organist to produce any notes from 
their organ, it surely became them to make an effort to give better effect to their 
ceremonies if they could do so through an expenditure of £70. lie (Bro. Jennings) 
had taken considerable pains to make enquiries on the subject, and be was author- 
ized by Bro. Bates to say' that, if he did not put the two organs in a satisfactory 
condition. “ he would make no claim for payment.” (Hear, hear.) If they were 
placed in such a condition that any ordinary player could perform upon them, how 
much more might they not expect from the skill of their esteemed Grand Organist. 
(Cheers.) 

The amendment was then put and negatived, and the original resolution carried. 

ERASURE OF LODGES. 

The President of the Board of General Purposes had now the painful duty to 
move that seven lodges be erased from their books ; but, if any brother had any- 
thing to advance why in any case the erasure should not be proceeded with, the 
Board would willingly consent to its being held over to give an opportunity for re- 
suscitation, though he looked upon the lodges proposed to be erased as defunct In 
the first place he should mention that, since their last meeting, five lodges had been 
removed from the list proposed to be erased, simply on the ground that they have 
complied with the requisition of the Grand Lodge, and made the necessary returns. 
And here he might be allowed to say that, in some instances, this had been done 
under circumstances highly honorable to the brethren in the provinces, who had 
come forward and paid the dues for a quarter of a century, in order to revive the 
lopges ; and he had great pleasure in omitting them from the resolution he had to 
move. He would now go through the list of those proposed to be erased, begging 
them to recollect that they would only put them in a position sub judice until the 
resolution was confirmed ; and if anything could be done to resuscitate either of tho 
lodges in the meantime, there would be nothing to prevent its being taken out of 
the list at their next meeting. The first lodge on the list was No. 49, Lodge of Con- 
cord, London, and was formerly held at the Turk’s Head, in the Strand. The lodge 
had rfot met for many years past, and ought properly to have been erased before. 
It had come to his knowledge within a few days that Borne zealous brethren were 
exerting themselves to recover the warrant, and resuscitate the lodge. He wished 
them every success, and should have great pleasure if they enabled them on the 
next occasion to take it out of the list The next lodge was No. 366, School of 
Plato, Cambridge, which was reduced to three members— the warrant being in the 
hands of the junior member, who declined to hold a lodge, and the Provincial 
Grand Master was of opinion it ought to be erased. He now came to No. 459, 
Lodge of Benevolence, Sherborne, regarding which he had a letter from Bro High- 
more, a most active and zealous Mason, stating there was no chance of resuscitating 
it The lodge had not met since 1851. and it was believed the warrant was in the 
possession of the widow of the last W. M.. and would be recovered and returned to 
the lodge in a few days. The next was No. *51, Prince Edwin’s Lodge, Rye, Suf- 
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folk. It bad not met since 1852, and the remaining members had determined not 
to make any exertions to revive it, and the Dep. Prov. Grand Master, the Worthy 
Bro. Fleming, reported that it might be already considered defunct. He then came 
to No. 765, the Roden Lodge, Wem. in the province of North Wales and Shropshire; 
the Prov. Grand Master of which (Bro. Sir Watkin Wynn) they had the pleasure of 
having among them that evening acting as Dep. Grand Master. The Prov. Grand 
Secretary reported that the lodge was defhnct, and that there was no prospect of 
reviving it The next was No. 806. Castlemartin Lodge, Pembroke, South Wales, 
which the Provincial Grand Master (Bro. Johnes) reported as also defunct. He now 
came to the last on the list. No. 878, the Mariners’ Lodge, Littlehampton, which 
had occupied their attention in the early part of the evening — the lodge having 
fallen into difficulties, and the warrant being in the hands of the Secretary, who 
was the keeper of the house where the lodge had been held. Both the last Master 
, of the lodge and the Dep. Prov. Grand Master recommended that under the circum- 
stances the lodge should be erased as the only means of resuscitating Masonry in 
Littlehampton. The R. W. brother concluded by moving a formal resolution for 
the erasure of the lodge. 

Bro. Hopwood, P. G. D.. seconded the motion, which ^as carried nem. con. 

All business being ended, the Grand Lodge was closed in due form. 

English Masonic Charity. — An American Brother writes thus : — 
u The lodges in London usually meet some time in the afternoon, say 
from three to five o’clock. About seven or eight o’clock they repair 
to the banquet, which is generally good enough for a prince, and this 
is the case nearly — and with some lodges quite — every time they 
meet. Those who are fond of joking, say it is the fourth degree in 
Masonry. Thence originated the saying that in England they are 
knife and fork Masons, and here, I must confess, that while we hang 
very heavily on the one extreme, our English brethren by far out- 
weigh us on the other. But, after all, the amount of charity dispensed 
by the Freemasons in England is almost incredible. They can point 
with pride to their Female School, the graduates of which are orna- 
ments to society; to their Male School, which is producing some of 
the most useful men the country can boast of ; and last, but not least, 
to their Benevolent Institution for aged and decayed Masons and their 
wives. These three institutions are supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and it is at the festive board they get many of these large con- 
tributions. It is when the work is done, and the J. W. has called 
them from labor to refreshment, at the time when the social feeling is 
perfectly developed, that the British heart beats most responsively to 
the calls of their less fortunate brethren. Is not this a glorious work 
to be engaged in ? What a beautiful theme for contemplation ! Think 
of them taking the little orphan child, and while giving it food and 
clothing, furnishing the young tender mind with good and wholesome 
information, thus teaching it the duties of an Entered Apprentice, 
and when it becomes a Fellow Craft, placing it in a situation in which 
it may put the information already obtained to a proper use. Nor 
stopping here, but watching with care until it becomes a M. yea, 
even through life, and when old, feeble, and tottering with decay, 
and through misfortunes, so destitute as to need masonic assistance, 
furnishing a home in which even old age is nursed with that tender 
care and affection, that when the hour of death comes and the M. M. 
is called from this imperfect to that all-perfect Lodge above, he passes 
away, thanking the Divine Providence that gave birth to an iqstitut 
tion founded on the principles of brotherly love, relief, and truth.” ' 
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IlSnnORMLA.TION' WANTED. 

Cuthbert, July 6, 1859. 

Bbo. Lawrence : Some time since I saw one or two stray numbers of the Ameri- 
can Freemason, published by Bro. Brennan, and read with some interest communi- 
cations over the signature of a Bro. Holly, S. P. R. S., upon Masonic Jurisprudence. 
The singularity of the initials attracted my attention, and thinking I might get some 
insight into a portion of the ineffable degrees that was proper to be written,” I 
was induced to pay them something more than ordinary attention. Although 1 dif- 
fer widely with the writer in some of his rulings, 1 found much to commend. But I 
have been informed by a brother that the writer is not to be relied upon as autho- 
rity. That there are things spoken of him which, if true, will create much astonish- 
ment at the inserting of anything from his pen in any p^sonic journal, that masonic 
records will show sufficient evidence to prove that the masonic community has 
been imposed upon. If these charges are false, it is due to Holly, as well as to 
Bro. Brennan, that they be refated ; and if true, we should be protected from far- 
ther imposition. 

As yours is the only masonic publication accessible to me, and you being in ex- 
change with the various journals of the country, is it asking too much of you, if you 
know who Mr J. T. Holly is. to let your readers know, through the &gnet and 
Journal ? I think this is due to all parties. No one should set up for a ’‘teacher in 
Israel” unless he has the necessary qualifications ; and no false accusations should 
be made against any one, particularly when the interests and character of a maso- 
nic journal are affected by them. Fraternally yours, Geo. L. Barry. 

Bro. Barry well knows that we are always ready to furnish our readers with all 
the lawful information we can. but we sometimes are in the dark ourselves. In re- 
gard to that he now seeks, we have no light beyond the extract below, from the 
Ancient Landmark, published a few years since at St Clemens. Mich., by our very 
worthy and intelligent brother, A. C. Smith. The number of the Landmark the ex- 
tract is taken from is that of February. 1854. The name seems to be the same. 
What sort of a rite in Masonry the Eclectic is or was, we do not know ; and as we 
do not trouble ourselves much about riles in Masonry, we do not care to know. 
The extending the area of freedom is to us. we must confess, a new object in Ma- 
sonry, which forbids in Its Constitutions the introduction to its mysteries of any but 
the “ free born.” Some brother may be able to give us more light on the subject. 
In the meantime, our R. W. Bro Barry must content himself with this, which is all 
we have. We cannot think Bro Brennan would knowingly set up. as a “ teacher in 
Israel,” the most humble servant of his sable Majesty that was, the Emperor Faus- 
tin I, of Hayti : 

An Edition of the 33 d and Last . — While in attendance on the late session of the 
Grand Lodge, we were handed a pamphlet of 36 pages, with the following imposing 
title-page : 44 Ahiman Rezon. or a Book of Constitutions of the reformed Rite of the 
Eclectic System of the Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of Speculative Freema- 
sons, Windsor, C. W. Detroit.” 

J. Theodore Holly, G. G. M. 

Wm. Monroe, G. G. D. 

Wm. Lambert, G. G. S. 

41 Dedication . 

*• To His Imperial Majesty, Faustin I, by the Grace of God, and the constitutional 
law of his country, Emperor of Hayti, Founder of the Imperial and Military Orders 
of St Faustin and the Legion of Honor,” Chevalier Rose Croix, and Imperial Grand 
Protector of the Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of Freemasons through his do- 
minions, this Book of Constitutions is respectfully dedicated, as a token of approba- 
tion and esteem of bis distinguished qualities as an Illustrious Dignitary of the 
world, and an eminent Mason m behalf of the Reformed Rite of Eclectic Masons in 
the United States. By His Mqjesty’s most humble servant, 

J. Theodore Holly, G. G. M. 

In the abridgement of the Ancient Constitution, so called, chap. 1, sec. 2, we find 
the following : 

“ That he is to be peaceable and obedient to the civil powers, which yield him 
protection, so far as they do not infringe Vie limited bounds cf reason and religion.” 

Seotion 4 reads as follows : “ A Freemason must be a free man, of mature age.” 
etc. 
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In the Journal of the Convention which organized and adopted this great Eclectic 
system, on page 33 we find the following : 

“ A Convention of Free and Accepted Masons, favorable to reforms and human 
progress, was held in the city of Detroit, Michigan, from October 6th to 11th, A. L. 
5852, A. D. 1852, to take into consideration what service the masonic institution can 
be made to perform in the cause of human elevation and the emancipation of men 
from chattel bondage on the American continent.* 7 

Will Bro King, of the Union , inform us whether this is an offshoot from Atwood’s 
or Herring's Masonry? It evidently entertains a high regard for the “higher 
law. 7 * as well as for His Majesty Faustin I. 

The G. G. M., J. Theodore Holly, is said to be a colored gentleman of Detroit. 

Copious extracts are made from the Union and the Riview , and the editors are 
styled Brothers. We very much dislike being behind the age in our own jurisdic- 
tion. Will our Brothers ph>se give us “ more light ?’ 7 — Ancient Landmark, July , 
1854. r 

REMARKS BY BRO. J. F. BRENNAN. 

The foregoing correspondence appeared in the August No. of the 
Georgia Signet and Journal. As we did not for some reason receive 
our exchange for that month, but had our attention attracted to the 
article by seeing it copied into the. Ashlar, we take the earliest 
opportunity of answering the questions of Bro. Barry, and respond- 
ing to the remarks of the Signet and Journal. 

In June, 1858, J. Theo. Holly, under date of New Haven, Conn., 
wrote us that he had prepared a series of papers which he would be 
pleased to have published through the pages of this magazine. We 
responded by saying we should be happy to have an opportunity of 
judging whether or not the papers were suitable for publication, and 
if found so, they would certainly be published. A few days after- 
wards, we received the first chapters of what subsequently appeared 
in this magazine in the consecutive numbers from July, 1858, to June, 
1859, under the title of “A Compendium of the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Intermasonic Comity 

As will be seen by any one who may read those papers, they pos- 
sess the merit of originality, and furnish evidence that their author is 
a scholar, and a man of no ordinary mind. We must confess that we 
did not at any time seek to ascertain who Mr Holly was, whether 
white or black, bond or free. We made no inquiries into his antece- 
dents, caste, or color, and had no knowledge of him whatever, save 
what was volunteered to us some months subsequent to the appearance 
of the first chapter of his treatise. His MS. was well written, the dic- 
tion better than ordinary, and the arguments by which he sustained 
his peculiar views forcible, if not conclusive. This being the fact, it 
was a matter of no consequence to us whether he was white or black, 
Freemason or “profane.” As a Freemason, we do not know him, 
nor have we ever heralded or introduced him as such. We would 
have published his production, as we did, were he proved to be an 
African, not . only as black as Alexander Dumas, the French novelist, 
but so black that charcoal would make a white mark upon him, so 
long as his articles did not conflict with truth, or our own obligations 
to the Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons. The distinction of 
knowledge — education — is the only distinction we recognise ; and for 
that man, whether he be white or black, bond or free, who has con- 
quered the difficulties which beset the path to knowledge, and attain- 
ed the education that it is evident J. Theo. Holly possesses, we have 
but one feeling, and that is — unqualified respect. 
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We never met J. Theo. Holly personally in our life, although for 
over a year resident within a few miles of him. We published his 
treatise as an original contribution to masonic literature, without note 
or comment ; and that it has this merit, if no other, will be evident to 
all who may peruse it. In it we discover no attempt to elevate the 
black man — to “ use Freemasonry to extend the area of freedom” — 
or claim for him a position generally denied to him by the people of 
America ; nor is there any expression of dissatisfaction with the gene- 
ral recognition in this country of but one masonic rite. On the con- 
trary, he views Freemasonry from a high standpoint, and descants 
upon its objects, aims and purposes with the freedom of one who fully 
understands his subject. So little is the idiosyncracy of color appa- 
rent, that, had it not been for the valuable correspondence which 
precedes this article, we venture to affirm that no one, however acute 
or critical, could have determined whether J. Theo. Holly was a 
black man or a white. 

Bro. Barry is informed that J. Theo. Holly is not reliable as au- 
thority — that if the things spoken of him are true, the masonic com- 
munity has been imposed upon, and if false, it is due to ourself, upon 
the one hand, and Holly upon the other, that they should be cor- 
rected. To this rather enigmatical and complicated assertion, we an- 
swer : First, we never announced J. Theo. Holly as authority . If 
Bro. Barry chose to receive him as such, that is his affair, and only 
proves how sensibly Holly’s statements were put. Second, we ne- 
ver attempted to impose upon the masonic community, by publishing 
Fundamental Principles of Intermasonic Comity as American Ma- 
sonic Law. If the masonic community know masonic law, they would 
know that this treatise was merely a proposed system, which might 
be rejected or adopted by the reader as he pieced, be he hierophant 
or neophyte, teacher or taught. And, third, as we have put neither 
the masonic community, Holly, nor ourself, in any false position, we 
have nothing to correct or retract. 

But it is evident Bro. Barry was so much impressed with the 
truth and genuineness of the “ Fundamental Principles of Intermaso- 
nic Comity,” that, true to his education, he was only dissatisfied with 
himself when he found that the author was not an empyrical white 
man, but an educated black man. A Georgian Deputy Grand Master 
is not represented as he should be by the manifestation of such a spi- 
rit. The Grand Master of Georgia says that “ Masonry is universal 
— that it can be found in every corner of the earth, and everywhere 
the same — the only unaltered thing that has survived the wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds.” — Vide his Address, delivered in 
1852. If this be true, we can but presume that J. Theo. Holly has 
sinned only in writing ideas not correspondent with this statement, 
and we have sinned only in printing them. Unfortunately for the 
prevalence of the one-idea principle, that day has not yet arrived when 
all men shall think alike. 

For the edification of Bro. Barry, as well as that of all whom it 
may concern, we would state, we have been informed by a reliable 
brother, that J. Theo. Holly is a Freemason, regularly made in a 
Haytian lodge, chartered by and working under the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Lodge (Orient) of Hayti. That this Grand Orient is recog- 
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nized by the Grand Orient of France was shown by the reception and 
recognition of its delegate at Paris in the Universal Masonic Congress 
of 1855. America had delegates there, representing Anglo-American 
or the York Rite of the United States, and those delegates were both, 
as it happened, from Slave States, to wit : Bro. Park B. Cummings, 
of the District of Columbia, and Bro. Dinwiddie B. Phillips, of Vir- 
ginia. If these brethren were content to stand in the Universal Ma- 
sonic Congress with a delegate from Hayti, may we not hope that 
Bro. Barry can read J. Thbo. Holly’s treatise without having his 
sense of propriety alarmed upon learning that he has been enter- 
tained ana interested, if not instructed, by the production of one who 
possibly *has worked in the same lodge with that Haytian delegate ? 

The Grand Lodges of America, both North and South, recognize 
the Grand Lodge of England, and, under that provision of her Consti- 
tution, which simply demands that men shall be free — not free born— 
to entitle them to the benefit of masonic initiation, the Grand Lod^e 
of England recognizes, and has constituted lodges of Freemasons in 
the British West Indies and British Guiana, composed principally of 
native and enfranchized Creoles. We do not see why the recog- 
nition should stop here. Perhaps our Masonic Universalists can 
tell. But as it is not our business to reconcile differences which have 
so fixed a root in American society, we will not discuss this branch of 
the subject, but dismiss it with but one sentence, viz: We do believe 
that the same reason that prevents the white man freely associating 
in America outside the masonic lodge with the black man, will always 
prevent the former associating with or recognizing the latter inside 
of it ; and we do not believe there is any other reason worthy of the 
name — Dr. Oliver and his Abraham and Sarah, Hager and Ishmael 
story to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

As to Bro. Lawrence’s comments in response to Bro. Barry, they 
afford little worthy of notice, save the fact that his knowledge of Ma- 
sonic Rites appears to be alarmingly scant, and he glories in it. He 
admits that the Eclectic Rite is new to him. Doubtless it is, as is 
also all the other European rites, such as the Rite of Fessler, the 
Scotch Philosopnic Rite, the Rite of Heredom, the Ancient Reformed 
Rite, the Rite of Misraim, the Scotch Primitive Rite, Schroeder’s 
Rite, the Swedish Rite, the Rite of Zinnendorf, the Rite of the Tem- 
ple, and last, but quite in point — as by it J. Theo. Holly’s right to 
be a Freemason, if that is an important question in this connection, 
must be recognized — the Haytian Rite, of which the Grand Orient of 
Hayti is the acknowledged head, and which is the nearest approach to 
the Anglo-American Rite, in its degrees and work, of any of those we 
have named. It does not become Bro. Lawrence to exhibit such 
meretricious ignorance. As the conductor of a masonic periodical, he 
is expected to know better, and we believe he does know better. 

The caption of Bro. Smith’s exhumed article, we may believe, was 
intended to be very witty ; but as there is not one word in the article 
itself about what is now, or was at any time, known as the Ancient 
and Accepted Rite of 33 degrees, we must conclude that it was pub- 
lished by Bro. Smith for nothing more at the time than a gratuitous 
fling at that rite by one who knew nothing about it, and who possi- 
bly, like £rp. Lawrence, w did not care to know.” 
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That J. Theo. Holly might at one time have advocated the use of 
Freemasonry as a means of doing that which many of the first men in 
America exhausted their talents and sacrificed their characters in one 
portion of our country to accomplish, argues little to be condemned. 
He is not the first marf who mistook the object of this institution, or 
attempted to use it for philanthropic purposes of a character at vari- 
ance with its avowed and well-known principles. We are not his de- 
fender upon this point. But whatever it may be to others, to ourself 
it is very plain, that this covert thrust at Holly by one to whom 
w nothing but the Signet and Journal is accessible, is intended to 
strike over his shoulders a blow at ourself and this magazine, and de- 
preciate both in the eyes of those whose passions are likely to be 
stirred by any recognition of the black man as being entitled to exer- 
cise any higher range of intellect than necessary for a hewer of wood 
or drawer of water. To him and the other actors in such attempt, 
we tender, in conclusion, our fraternal regards, and hope they will ac- 
complish all they desire. 


MASONIC COURTESY 

It seems that in responding last July to an attack made upon us 
by the Ashlar, a slender pamphlet published at present by Weston 
& Jones, in Chicago, <fcc., we inadvertently trod upon the corns of 
that Knight of Courtesy, Bro. Allyn Weston, who, in the Septem- 
ber No. of that periodical, replies, and favors our poor self with a 
page of his valuable space. After garbling our response and the 
statements it contained, and denying what every one at the time the 
circumstance took place said was so, viz : that it was personal gratifi- 
cation that induced Bro. Hibbard, then G. M. of Illinois, to recom- 
mend, at the expense of all other masonic periodicals in the Union, 
the Ashlar , as perfect, in his annual address, Bro. Weston winds up 
his philippic with the following awful sentence : 

44 No on© has objected to Bro. Brennan’s openly and bluntly opposing anything 
uttered, or anything done, by Grand Masters ; exception has been taken only to 
the manner in which he did it ; and we can assure him that if he makes more ob- 
jectionable remarks about us personally— if be ever approach nearer billingsgate 
than he has done — we shall, 1 from a sense of duty,’ condemn bis opprobrious and 
disgraceful epithets applied to Grand Masters, and hold them up to the condemna- 
tion of the Craft.” 

Truly it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living — Wes- 
ton. The next time we shall have occasion to place a catapult under 
a Grand Master, we will endeavor to accommodate our gentle bro- 
ther, and be governed by the caution of the Irish gunner, who, when 
forbidden to go ashore in the usual way, loaded a mortar, and placing 
himself in it, instead of the shell, requested his comrade to “ touch it 
off aisy /” 


MAINE. 

Bro. Grand Secretary Ira Berry favors us, under date of Nov. 4, with the follow- 
ing items : 

Horeb Lodge, at Lincoln, was constituted, and its officers installed by the M. W. 
Grand Master, October 25th ; and Monument Lodge, Houlton, was constituted in 

lilra mannai* 9.7th 
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THE STRASBURG MASONS. 

• 

BT RBO. ALBERT G. MACKEY, M. D. 

Among the various theories on the origin of Freemasonry, there is one which at- 
tributes the foundation of the institution to those builders who were engaged in the 
thirteenth century in the construction of the cathedral of Strasbnrg. The Abbe 
Geandidiee. who lived at Strasburg in 1778, has adopted this theory, and his oppor- 
tunities, derived from his residence upon the spot, of becoming acquainted with the 
peculiar organization of this body of architects, render his views on the subject in- 
teresting and in some measure valuable to the student of masonic history. All that 
he says, it is not, it is true, to be taken for granted, but much that he has said is 
well worthy of consideration. Whoever wants to understand the true history of 
Freemasonry, as a secret institution, must not feel himself trammelled by the old 
tradition of the Solomonic Temple, but must set out, in the adoption of his opinion, 
by a candid examination of all the theories which have been advanced on the sub- 
ject by the most learned writers. Such a book as Mitcheli/s so-called History of 
Freemasonry” throws no light on the great question of the origin of the Order, be- 
cause the author either would not or could not avail himself of the labors of those 
profound scholars of France and Germany who have looked at the subject in an 
historical point of view. He confined himself to the legends which every tyro in 
Masonry has learned, which are almost a)l without authenticity, and which not sel- 
dom are opposed to probability— legends indeed, many of which, scholars have 
long since come to the conclusion, are simply allegorical and symbolical, and 
which were so intended to be interpreted by their inventors. Hence, Mitchell's 
work is a century, at least, behind the age ; and we still have to count a history of 
Masonry as among the desiderata of the Craft But to return to th e Abbe Geaxdi- 
diee and the Masons of Strasburg. 

The cathedral church of Strasburg, he tells us, was commenced in 1277 by the 
architect Eewin Yon Steinbach, and was one of the chefs d oeuvres of Gothic archi- 
tecture in that age. The edifice, in its totality and in all its parts, is a perfect 
work of architectural skill, having no parallel in the whole world. Its foundations 
were built with such solidity, that, although exposed in many places to the light of 
day, they have withstood the attacks of earthquakes and tempests. By this stu- 
pendous work the reputation of the Masons of Strasburg was spread far and wide. 
Thus, the Duke of Milan wrote, in 1479, to the magistrates, of that city for an archi- 
tect capable of superintending the construction of the magnificent church which he 
was about to erect in the capital of his dominions ; and the cities of Vienna, Co- 
logne, Zurich, and Friburg, built towers in imitation of that in Strasburg, without, 
however, being able to rival it ia height, in beauty, or in delicacy of proportion. 
The Masons who were engaged in the construction of these various edifices, and 
the disciples whom they bad taught, spread over all Germany ; and, that they 
might distinguish themselves from the ordinary class of operative stone-masons, 
they united into societies, to which they gave the name of hutten, a German word 
which signifies lodges. But wherever they established themselves, they yielded 
with one accord to the superior authority of the Strasburg association, which was 
called the haupthutte, or Grand Lodge. 

Hence arose the idea of establishing out of these different associations a single 
society for the whole of Germany, but it assumed a permanent existence only after 
the entire completion of the tower of Strasburg: The different Masters of the par- 
ticular lodges assembled at Ratisbone, where, on the 25th of April, 1459, they 
adopted a charter, which constituted the chief architect of the cathedral of Stras- 
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burg and his successors as the only perpetual Grand Masters of the Confraternity 
of Freemasons of Germany. The emperor Maximilian confirmed this charter by an 
edict issued at Strasburg in 1498, which was from time to time renewed by Charles 
V, Ferdinand, and their successors. 

The Society thus constituted in different places was composed of Masters, Fel- 
lows, and Apprentices. That at Strasburg held its tribunal in the lodge, and ad- 
judged all causes brought before it, without appeal, according to the regulations 
and statutes of the Fraternity. These statutes were renewed and printed in 1563. 
The lodges of Suabia, Hesse, Bavaria, Franconia, Saxony, Turingia, and the coun- 
tries situated along the Moselle, recognized the authority of the Grand Lodge of 
Strasburg. Even in the present century, says the Abbe Graxdidter, writing, as we 
have seen, in 1778, the masters of the Strasburg cathedral imposed a fine on the 
lodges of Dresden and Nuremberg, which was paid. The Grand Lodge of Vienna, 
which had the control of the lodges of Hungary and Styria, and the Grand Lodge 
of Zurich, which governed all those of Switzerland, had recourse to the mother 
lodge of Strasburg in all doubtful and important cases. 

The members of this association. Grandidier continues, held no communication 
with the common mason who were engaged only in the rude operations of the mor- 
tar and trowel. They selected peculiar symbols, derived from the technicalities of 
their craft, which they considered as vastly superior to that of the ordinary 
stone-masons. The square, the level, and the compass, were adopted as their attri- 
tributes. With the design of establishing a body distinct from the crowd of labor- 
ers, they established passwords, grips, and signs of recognition. The apprentices, 
the fellows, and the masters were received into the association with secret ceremo- 
nies. They selected li liberty” for their motto, and sometimes abused it by refusing 
submission to the legitimate authority of the magistrates. 

Grandidier says that this tribunal was existing in 1778 at Strasburg, and though 
its jurisdiction was somewhat diminished, it was still recognized as the Grand 
Lodge of Germany. The inhabitants of that city, he tells us, had recourse to it 
in all matters of litigation relating to the construction of edifices, an authority that 
was specially remitted to it by the magistrates, who, in 1461, prescribed the forms 
and regulations which should be observed, and subsequently renewed the autho- 
rity in 1490. The decisions thus rendered were called huttcnbriefe , or lodge edicts. 
The archives of the city of Strasburg are filled with copies of these edicts, and many 
of them have been preserved by the old families among their papers. But in 1620 
this jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Strasburg was suppressed by the magis- 
tracy, in consequence of the abuses to which it led. 

Such is the Abbe Grandidier’s theory of the origin of modern Freemasonry from 
the builders of the Strasburg cathedral. But we must not let it go before our read- 
ers without a correction of the great historical error that he has committed. Un- 
doubtedly, he is right, or at least most plausible, in his theory that Freemasonry 
must find one of its types in the free corporations of the middle ages. But he is 
materially wrong in supposing that the first germ of the association is to be disco- 
vered at Strasburg towards the end of the thirteenth century. More than three 
centuries before, in the year 926, a Congress of Freemasons was held at York, in 
England, and even that is said to have collected old and formerly existing Consti- 
tutions, and not to have framed new ones. Mr Hope traces these free corporations 
of Masons as far back as the sixth and seventh centuries, with some appearance of 
probability. The association at Strasburg, therefore, was but a continuation of 
older ones that had previously existed ; and hence Ribold tells us that the Stras- 
# bnrg builders “ constituted themselves, in imitation of the lodges of England, under 
the denomination of Freemasons, and took the oa£h of fidelity to the ancient laws 
and regulations .” Grandidier is also in error in stating that the cathedral was 
commenced in 1277. The foundation-stone of this magnificent edifice, which De 
Wettk cpII? ‘*a masterpiece of art. and the wonder of the Christian world,” was 
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laid in 1015, but it was not completed until 1439. It was, however, under Erwin, 
of Steinbach, that the works, which for some time bad been suspended, were re* 
sumed ; and it was during his mastership that the congress was held which resulted 
in the establishment of the Grand Lodge of Strasburg. 

This narrative suggests to us one thought at least Whoever attempts to write a 
history of Freemasonry — an authentic history we mean — one in which everything 
shall be substantiated by admitted records, where the imagination shall be made 
subordinate to the judgment, and myths and legends shall be treated simply as 
myths and legends, not as facts, and finally, where random assertions and absurd 
fancies shall find no place, must first devote his attention to the earnest study of the 
history of the free corporations of builders of the middle ages. Aiming to make 
the American Freemasons 1 Magazine a vehicle for imparting light and information 
on every subject connected with the history and character of the institution whose 
organ it professes to be, we shall repeatedly recur to this interesting topic, present 
our readers from time to time with the views and opinions which are scattered 
through the pages of a multitude of French and German works, and perhaps, before 
long, contribute a connected article on the rise and progress of these free corpora- 
tions, and on the true connection which exists between them and the present insti- 
tution of Speculative Masonry. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


BY BKO. A. O. MACKXT, M. D. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia played a great role in the Masonry of the eight- 
eenth century ; but whether the part assigned to him is an historical fact, or whe- 
ther Frederick, as a Mason, is a great allegorical v my th, still remains an unsettled 
question. We know that he was initiated into the Order, and for some time took 
an interest in it ; this is historical, there being documents to prove the authenticity 
of the relation. But besides this, he has been claimed as an active member of the 
institution throughout his whole eventful life, as the founder and the head of an im- 
portant rite, and as the author of certain Constitutions by which that right is go- 
verned at the present day. It is about these latter claims that we find a contro- 
versy among masonic writers. Just at this time the dispute cannot be settled, be 
cause the issue being but newly made, sufficient search has not yet been instituted 
among old documents ; but we may throw together all that we do know, as a pre- 
paratory contribution to the inquiry. By and by, other contributions will come 
from other sources, and the truth will at length be elicited. 

Frederick II. king of Prussia, surnamed the Great, was born on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1712, and died on the 17th of August, 1786, at the age of 74 years and a few 
months. He was initiated as a Mason at Brunswick, on the night of the 14th of Au- 
gust. 1738, not quite two years before he ascended the throne. 

In English, we have two accounts of this initiation, one by Campbell in his work 
on “ Frederick the Great and his Times,” and the other by Carlyle in his “ His- 
tory of Frederick the Second.” Both are substantially the same, because both are 
merely translations of the original account given by Bielfeld in his “ Freunds- 
chaftliche,” or Familiar Letters. The Baron Yon Bielfeld was, at the time, an in- 
timate companion of the Prince, and was present at the initiation. 

Bielfeld ♦ells us that in consequence of a conversation which took place on the 
6th of August at Loo, (but Carlyle corrects him as to time and place, and says it 
probably occurred at Minden on the 17th of July,) in which conversation the insti- 
tution of Freemasonry had been enthusiastically lauded by the Count of Lippe- 
Buckeburg. the Crown Prince soon after privately expressed to the Count his wish 
to join the society. Of course this wish was to be gratified. The necemary form- 
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tore and assistance for conferring the degrees was obtained from the lodge at Ham- 
burg. Bielfeld gives an amusing account of the embarrassments which were en- 
countered in passing the chest containing the masonic implements through the 
Custom-house without detection. Campbell, quoting from Bielfeld, says : 

u The whole of the 14th (August) was spent in preparations for the lodge, and at 
twelve at night the Prince Royal airived, accompanied by Count Wartbnslkfen, a 
captain in the Ring’s regiment at Potsdam. The Prince introduced him to us as a 
candidate whom he very warmly recommended, and begged that he might be ad- 
mitted immediately after himself. At the same time, he desired that he might be 
treated like any private individual, and that none of the usual ceremonies might be 
altered on his account Accordingly, he was admitted in the customary form, and 
I could not sufficiently admire his fearlessness, his composure, and his address. 
After the double reception, a lodge was held. All was over by four in the morn- 
ing, and the Prince returned to the ducal palace, apparently as well pleased with 
us as we were charmed with him.” 

Of the truth of this account there never has been any doubt. Frederick the 
Great was certainly a Mason. But Carlyle, in his usual sarcastic vein, adds : “The 
Crown Prince prosecuted his Masonry at Reinsberg or elsewhere occasionally fbr a 
year or tyro, but was never ardent in it, and very soon after his accession left off 

altogether A Royal Lodge was established at Berlin, of which the new 

king consented to be patron ; but be never once entered the place, and only his 
portrait (a welcomely good one, still to be found there) presided over the myste- 
ries in that establishment.” 

Now how much of truth with the sarcasm, and how much of sarcasm without the 
truth, there is in this remark of Carlyle, is just what the masonic world is bound 
to discover. Until further light is thrown upon the subject by documentary evi- 
dence from the Prussian lodges, the question cannot be definitively answered. But 
what is the now known further masonic history of Frederick ? 

Bielfeld tells us that the zeal of the Prince for the Fraternity induced him to in- 
vite the Baron Von Obero and himself to Reinsberg, where, in 1739, they founded 
a lodge, into wWch Kbyserling, Jordan, Moolendorf, Qdeis, and Frkdersdorf 
(Fredericks valet) were admitted. 

Bielfeld again is our authority for stating, that on the 20th of June, 1740, King 
Frederick — for he had then ascended the throne — held a lodge at Charlottenburg, 
and as Master in the chair, initiated Prince William of Prussia, his brother, the 
Margrave Charles of Brandenburg, and Frederick William, Duke of Holstein. 
The Duke of Holstein was seven years afterwards elected Adjutant Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge of the Three Globes at Berlin. 

We hear no more of Frederick’s Masonry in the printed records until the 16th of 
July, 1774, when he granted his protection to the National Grand Lodge of Ger- 
many, and officially approved of the treaty with the Grand Lodge of England, by 
which the National Grand Lodge was established. 

In the year 1777, the mother lodge, “ Royale Yorck de V Amitid.” at Berlin, ce- 
lebrated, by a festival, the king’s birthday, on which occasion Frederick wrote the 
following letter, which, as it is the only printed declaration of his opinion of Free- 
masonry that is now extant, is well worth copying : 

• 

“ I cannot but be sensible of the new homage of the lodge 1 Royale Yorck de 
1’ Amitid ’ on the occasion of the anniversary of my birth, bearing, as it does, the evi- 
dence of its zeal and attachment for my person. Its Orator has well expressed the 
sentiments which animate all its labors ; and a society which employs itself only in 
sowing the seed and bringing forth the fruit of every kind of virtue in my domin- 
ions may always be assured of my protection. It is the glorious task of every good 
Sovereign, and I will never cease to fulfil it And so I pray God to take you and 
your lodge under his holy and deserved protection. Potsdam, this 14th of Febru- 
ary, 1777. — Frederick.” 

In the circular issued by the Supreme Council of Sovereign Inspectors from 
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Charleston. South Carolina, on the 10th of October, 1802, it is stated that “ on the 
1st of May, 1786, the Grand Constitution of the 33d degree, called the Supreme 
Council of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General, was finally ratified by his Majesty 
the King of Prussia, who, as Grand Commander of the Order of Prince'of the Royal 
Secret, possessed the sovereign masonic power over all the Craft. In the new Con- 
stitution this high power was conferred on a Supreme Council of nine brethren in 
each nation, who possess all the masonic prerogatives, in their own district, that his 
Majesty individually possessed, and are Sovereigns of Masonry.” 

The “ Llvre d’Or” of the Supreme Council of France contains a similar state- 
ment, but with more minute details. It says that “ on the 1st of May, 1786, Frede- 
rick II, King of Prussia, caused the high degrees and Masonic Constitution of the 
Ancient Rite to be revived. He added eight degrees to the twenty-five already re- 
cognized in Prussia, and founded a Supreme Council of thirty-three degrees, of 
which he himself constructed the regulations in eighteen articles.” 

It must not be concealed that the truth of these last statements has been contro- 
verted, not however by positive evidence, but simply on grounds of probability. 
Lekking, in his “ Encyclopadie der Freimaurerei,” denies it, because he says that 
Frederick had, for the last fifteen years of his life, abandoned all direct and indi- 
rect activity in Masonry ; and he adds that he was said to be decidedly opposed to 
the high degrees, because, in common with many of the respectable brethren and 
lodges of Germany, he thought that he saw in them the root of all the corruptions 
in Masonry, and the seed of the discord which existed between different lodges and 
systems. But for this assertion of the king’s antipathy to the high degrees, Len- 
ning gives no other authority than indefinte report. 

Rhigellini. in his “Mayonnerie consider^© comme le resultat des Religions 
Egyptienne, Juive et Chretienne” (t. 2, p. 263) says that the opponents of the Ancient 
Rite had denied that Frederick could have had anything to do with the establish- 
ment of the Constitution of May, 1786, because the King, although the Protector of 
the Order, had never been either its Chief or its Grand Master, and because it was 
impossible for him to have approved of any masonic regulations*since he had not 
been able, in consequence of severe illness, to attend to the affairs of his kingdom 
for eleven months before his death, which took place in August, 1786. 

The idea that Frederick never had been Grand Master of the Prussian lodges 
seems to be inferred from a passage in Mirabeau’s “ Histoire de la Monarchic 
Prus8ienne,” which is in the following words : It is a great pity that Frederick II 
never carried his zeal so far as to become the Grand Master of the German, or at 
least of the Prussian lodges. His power would have been greatly increased, and 
perhaps many of his military enterprises would have taken another turn, if he had 
never been embroiled with the superiors of this association.” Mirabeau acknowl- 
edges himself to be indebted for this remark to Fischer’s “ Geschicte Friederichs 
II.” But I look in vain in Thory, or any of the other historians of Masonry, for an 
account of those embroilments of which Fischer, and Mirabeau after him, have 
spoken. 

That Frederick did not, in his latter days, take that active interest in Masonry 
which had distinguished the beginning of his reigu, although he always continued 
to be partial to the institution, is attempted to be accounted for by the author of a 
German work entitled Erwinia.” I am not acquainted with the book ; but an ex- 
tract from it was published several years ago by that distinguished masonic anti- 
quary, Giles F. Yates, in the Boston Magazine. It seems from the anecdote there 
related, that Gen. Wallgrave, an officer of distinction, and one of the members of a 
select lodge in Berlin, over which Frederick had presided for many years, had 
been guilty of treasonable practices which became known to his Master. While 
the lodge was in session, the king communicated the fact that one of the brethren, 
whose name he did not disclose, had violated the laws of the Order and of the 
State. He called upon him to make a full confession in open lodge of his guilt, 
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and to ask forgiveness on what conditions as a Mason he consented to pardon and 
forget the offence. Wallorave, however, did not avail himself of the fraternal 
offer, when the monarch, expressing his regret at the conviction that no masonic 
sentiment could prevail even among so small a number as composed that lodge, 
closed it, and laid down the gavel, which he never afterwards resumed, and Wall- 
ora yb was subsequently punished. The author adds, that from the moment Fred- 
erick had been thus forced to break the ties which bound him to a brother Mason, 
he ceased to engage in the active work of a lodge. But this did not induce him to 
dissolve his connection with the Order, which, to the day of his death, he never 
ceased to honor, and to extend to it his protection and patronage. 

This is all that we have been able to find in print on the subject of King Frede- 
rick's Masonry. It is evident that the question of what active part he took in the 
affairs of the institution is not yet settled, and never will be satisfactorily, until, as 
we have said, further researches are made into the records of the Prussian lodges. 
It is important that these researches should be made, for Masonry should claim no- 
thing, not even the influence of a great name, unless justly entitled to it 


GBAND BODIES OF OHIO. 

McConnklsvillb, Ohio, Oct 24th, 1859. 
Editors of the American Freemasons’ Magazine : 

Dear Sirs and Brothers— 

Our Grand bodies have just closed a pleasant and harmonious session. The 
Grand Encampment met in the city of Columbus, on the 13th of October— Sir J. II. 
Acher, Grand Master, presiding. There was not the usual amount of business 
transacted, but much was done of great importance to Templar Masonry in Ohio. 
The vexed question of withdrawal from the General Grand Encampment is suffered 


to rest for the present. The following officers were elected for 1859-60 : 

Sir Kent Jarvis, 

of Massilon, ' 

Grand Master. 

“ Thos. Sparron, 

44 Columbus, 

Dep. G. Master. 

“ Richd. Creighton. 

“ Cleveland, 

Grand General. 

“ George Webster, 

44 Steubenville, 

G. Capt General. 

4 * Samuel Marks, 

44 Huron, 

Grand Prelate. 

44 Geo. H. Burt, 

*• Cleveland, 

G. Sen. Warden. 

44 C. C. Keifkr, 

*• Dayton, 

G. Jun. Warden • 

44 J. C. Copelen, 

44 Cincinnati, 

Grand Treasurer. 

“ John D. Caldwell, 

«i u 

Grand Recorder. 

“ H. H. Waggoner, 

li it 

G. Standard-bearer. 

“ Jos. M. Dana, 

44 Athens. 

G. Sword-bearer. 

“ Samuel P. Axtel, 

44 Mt Vernon, 

44 Cincinnati, 

Grand Warder. 

44 Jos. B. Covert, 

Grand Sentinel. 

The Grand Council R. and S. Masters opened on the 13th 

—Comp. John M. Parks, 

Thr. 111. Grand Puissant, presiding. The Grand Puissant read a lengthy and very 

able address. The session was an exceedingly pleasant and harmonious one. The 
following officers were re-elected for 1859-60 : 

Com. John M. Parks. 

of Cincinnati, 

T. I. Grand Puissant 

44 Geo. Keifer, 

44 Troy, 

I. Dep. Gr. 44 

44 C. C. Kiefer, 

44 Dayton, 

G. T. Illustrious. 

44 J. Y. Cantwell, 

44 Mansfield, 

G. P. C. of Work. 

“ James S. Reeves, 

44 McConnelsville, 

G.Capt of the Guard. 

44 Isaac C. Copelen, 

44 Cincinnati, 

Grand Treasurer. 

44 John D. Caldwell, 

»< a 

Grand Recorder. 

“ ZachariahConnell, 

44 Columbus, 

Grand Chaplain. 

\ James Caldwell, 

44 Zanesville, 

Grand Steward. 

44 Joseph B. Covert, 

44 Cincinnati, 

Grand Sentinel. 
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The Grand Chapter opened on the 16th — M. E. George Rex presiding. A large 
amount of business was transacted, and the following officers elected : 


Com. George Rex. 

“ Peter Thrtcher, 
u Harvey Vinbel, 

“ Jo8hua A Riddle, 

“ Isaac C. Copelen, 

“ John D. Caldwell, 
“ Joseph B. Covert, 


of Wooster, 

** Cleveland, 
“ Springfield, 
Wellsville, 
“ Cincinnati, 

tt u 

u u 


M. E. Grand H. Pt 
E. Dep. Grand H. P. 
E. Grand King. 

E. Grand Scribe. 

E. Grand Treasurer. 
E. Grand Secretary, 
E. Grand Guard. 


The Grand Lodge opened on the 18th — M. W. Horace M. Stokes, Grand Master, 
presiding. The Grand Lodge is a mammoth body, and the amount of business done 
was very great ; and although many of the questions for decision were of a charac- 
ter to excite discussion, and were discussed with much earnestness, yet there was 
but one spirit discoverable—' 14 that noble contention or rather emulation of who 
could best work and best agree.” The officers for 1859-60 are : 


M. W. Horace M. Stokes, 
R. W. Hkz. L. Hosmkr, 

“ George Webster, 

“ L. C. Jones, 

“ F. J. Philips, 

** J. D. Caldwell, 
u Jos. B. Covert, 


of Lebanon, 
Toledo, 

“ Steubenville, 
“ Hartford. 

“ Georgetown, 
il Cincinnati, 

U M 


Grand Master. 

Dep. Grand Master. 
Grand Sen. Warden. 
Grand Jun. Warden. 
Grand Treasurer. 
Grand Secretary. 
Grand Tyler. 


The Grand bodies closed, to meet again at Columbus, in October, 1860. 

Preston. 


FUNERAL Oin HON. ROBERT I\ DTHSTLAJP. 

From a lengthy account of this interesting ceremony, furnished us 
by Bro. Joseph Covell, of Jay Bridge, Maine, we condense, to suit 
our pages, the following: 

Mr. Dunlap was initiated into United Lodge, Jan. 9, 1810; crafted 
Jan. 29, 1816; raised to sublime degree of Master Mason, February 
13, 1810; and elected Master of the lodge, February 14, 1818; ex- 
alted to sublime degree of R. A. Mason in King Cyrus R. A. Chapter, 
Newburyport, Mass., May 15, 1817 ; elected Dist. D. G. M., 4th Ma- 
sonic Dist., Jan. 9th, 1823 ; Grand Master of Maine, Jan. 21, 1830; 
Gen. Gr. H. P. of General Grand Chapter of the United States of 
America, Sept. 17, 1847 ; Grand Puissant of Grand Council of R. and 
S. M. of Maine, May 3, 1855 ; and President of Council of Order of 
H. P. of Maine at the time of its organization in 1858. 

Bro. Dunlap was appointed the first Corresponding Grand Secre- 
tary of the Grand Lodge of Maine at its organization in 1821, in 
which capacity he served until January, 1822, when he was appointed 
Dist. Dep. Grand Master for the 4th Masonic District, and reappoint- 
ed in 1823, 1824, aud 1825; in 1820, elected Junior Grand Warden; 
re-elected in 1827 ; in 1828 and 1829, elected Sen. Gr. Warden ; in 
1830 and 1831, elected Grand Master; and in 1857, again elected 
G. M., declining re-election at the close of the masonic year in May, 
1858. 

Corap. Dunlap was the H. P. of Montgomery Chapter at the time 
of his death ; he was the H. P. of this Chapter in 1821, at which time 
the Grand Chapter of Maine was organized ; and was elected the first 
Dep. G. H. P. of the Grand Chapter of Maine, and second G. H. P., 
in which office he served until 1326, when he declined to serve any 
further. 
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From the Brunswick Telegraph we copy the particulars of the 
funeral : 

The Masons arriving by the different trains were conducted — the Templars to 
Tontine Hall, the Royal Arch Chapter to McLellan’s Hall, and the lodges to the 
Vestry, where the different Orders robed themselves and formed preparatory to the 
march. There were present the following bodies of Masons : The Maine Command- 
ery No. 1 of Knights Templare — Officers : Orlando Currier, of Hallowell, Eminent 
Commander ; J. D. Warren, Pittstoa. Generalissimo ; and J. K. Osgood, of Gardiner, 
Captain General ; numbering about 20 men. 

The Portland Commandery No. 2 of Knights Templars — Officers : Freeman Brad- 
ford, Grand Commander, and Commander for the day ; Wm. P. Preble, General- 
issimo ; T. J. Sanborn. Captain General ; numbering 30 men. This Commandery 
brought Chandler’s band with them, which ftirnished the music for the occasion. 

Montgomery Royal Arch Chapter, (of which Mr Dunlap was High Priest, and the 
only active office he held at the time of his death.) Charles Cobb, Bath, King ; Dr 
Fuller, Bath, Marshal for the day. This Chapter alternates its session between 
Brunswick and Bath. 

Portland Lodge. No. 1. Portland— C. F. King, Master. 

Kennebec Lodge, No. 5, Hallowell — Wm. Nye, Master. 

Solar Lodge. No. 14, Bath — Malcolm McQuary. Master. 

Freeport Lodge, No. 23, Freeport —Samuel Thwing, Master. 

Temple Lodge. No. 25, Winthrop — D. Cargill. Master. 

Village Lodge, No. 26, Bowdoinham — H. Curtis. Master. 

Hermon Lodge, No. 32, Gardiner — Augustus Baily, Master. 

Casco Lodge. No. 36, Yarmouth— Nicholas Drinkwater, Master. 

Lafayette Lodge, No. 48, Readfield, Emery 0. Bean, Master. 

Richmond Lodge, No. 63, Richmond— D. W. Chamberlain. M. 

The above lodges turned out as lodges, and there were also large delegations 
from Tranquil Lodge No. 29, Lewiston, and Cumberland Lodge No. 12, New Glou- 
cester. and many individuals representing other lodges in the State. 

United Lodge No. 8, Brunswick — Joseph Stetson, Master. This lodge appeared 
with full ranks, as it was under their direction the funeral was held. 

S. S. Wing acted as Marshal of the lodge ; indeed, as Marshal of the procession, 
and performed his duties in a prompt and satisfactory manner. Much credit is not 
only due to Mr Wing, but to the lodge, for the excellent arrangements made for the 
funeral. The Hall was draped in mourning, and the hearse also was very neatly 
dressed in black. 

The Masons all wore their regalia, and bore with them the various insignia of 
office. The uniform of the Templars wob particularly notioeable, aud it is exceed- 
ingly neat and appropriate. It at present consists of a black chapeau and plume, 
black velvet collar bordered, some with gold, some with silver lace, with small 
dagger depending therefrom, black sash, black velvet apron, with various devices 
wrought upon it, but always bearing the cross in red. black embroidered leather 
belt, straight sword, and gauntlet gloves, with the cross in red wrought on the 
gauntlet The Portland Commandery was uniformed throughout, while some of 
the Maine Commandery were in undress. The bearing of these men was grave and 
dignified, and gentlemanly in the highest degree, and their marching steady and 
equal, to give effect to the scene. Many of them were old men, who seldom turn 
out in public, except upon extraordinary occasions. The bearing of the entire 
body of Masons was highly creditable, and proved that they comprise some of the 
staunchest and best men in the community. * 

As soon as the various bodies could form, the Portland Commandery took up the 
lodges from abroad, marched down Main and through Mason streets to the lodge 
room, where they took up the Maine Commandery and United Lodge, and marched 
to the residence of the late Mr Dunlap, to receive the remains and friends, and es- 
cort them to the church. 

(The Rev. Mr Adams had private services at the house, at 2 p. at which were 
present only the family and immediate friends.) 

The bearers were James Cary and Captains Nathaniel Larrabee and Benjamin 
Dunning, representing the citizens, and Joseph McKeen and Professors Packard and 
Smyth representing the College. 

The Maine Commandery was detained as a body-guard, and the Portland Com- 
mandery acted as a military escort for the entire procession, the lodges from abroad 
acting as an escort also. The procession was formed as follows The band 
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marched in front, followed by the Portland Commandery, and the lodges in the re- 
verse order of their numbers, or left in front of the Chapter, and closed up with the 
United Lodge. The Maine Commandery as a body-guard took up its position on 
the right and left of the hearse ; and as thus formed, the procession reached up 
Federal, through School and Main streets, to the church. 

It is estimated that there were between 500 and 600 Masons present, taking part 
in the ceremonies. Among them were the following gentlemen, holding high offi- 
cial positions in the Order, or retired therefrom : 

Charles W. Moore, Boston, Illustrious Secretary General of the Council of Sove- 
reign Princes of the 33d, of the Northern Jurisdiction of the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

Freeman Bradford, Grand Commander of the Grand Commandery of Maine. 

Francis J. Day, Hallowell, District Deputy Grand Master. 

Joseph G. Stevens, Bangor ; Nathaniel Coffin, Georgetown, Mass. ; A. B. Thomp- 
son and John C. Humphreys, of Brunswick— Past Grand Masters of the Grand 
Lodge of Maine. 

Josiah H. Drummond, Waterville, Deputy Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Maine. 

Ezra B. French, Damariscotta. Past Senior Grand Warden. 

Revs. Walter Foss, North Leeds ; Cyril Pearl and R. G. Hoban, Cornish ; and 
H. C. Leonard, Waterville — Grand Chaplains. 

The procession arrived at the church about 3 p.m., where the whole body of the 
house was reserved for the Masons, and tilled by them. The transepts and galleries 
were given up to the public, and after the entrance of tne procession, the large edi- 
fice was filled to its utmost capacity, and large numbers were unable to gain admis- 
sion. The coffin, a very handsome one, of black walnut, with wreaths of flowers 
about the form of deceased and resting on its top, was carried into the church and 
deposited on the area in front of the pulpit The body-guard were seated around ; 
Mr Moore and Dr Lewis immediately at the head of the coffin, and members of 
United Lodge immediately in the rear of the body-guard. Rev. Dr. Adams, Cong.; 
Rev. Mr. Wheeler, Univ. ; Rev. Mr. Morse, Meth. j and Rev. Prof. E C. Smyth, tho 
College pastor, occupied the pulpit 

While the procession was entering the church, a very neat and pretty voluntary 
was played upon the organ by C. J. Noyes, Esq., the organist. 

Mr Adams then read the 651st hymn, which was sung in good style by the choir, 
made up from the choirs of the different societies in the vicinity. Selections from 
scripture were read, and then Mr Adams proceeded to speak from notes of the de- 
ceased. mostly confining his remarks to his religious character ; and of this, we be- 
lieve all will admit, he spoke but the simple truth, however eulogistic those who 
did not know Gov. Dunlap may have thought those remarks. It was a beautiful 
tribute paid to a parishioner by a pastor who knew and loved him well. Indeed, 
the religious character of Mr Dunlap was most remarkable, and every movement of 
the later years of his life was marked by a devotion to Christian truth and principle. 

Mr Adams offered a brief prayer, in which he most feelingly remembered the fa- 
mily and friends of the deceased. 

MASONIC SERVICES. 

Rev. Cyril Pearl, of Cornish, Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Maine, then 
spoke of Gov. Dunlap as a Mason — his devotion to the interests of the Order — bis 
steady adherence to it during the days of its adversity, when obloquy was heaped 
upon the heads of all its members — and of the high respect and esteem in which the 
Fraternity had ever held the deceased. He also alluded to meeting him recently at 
Chicago, and of the delightfiil intercourse he there held with him. In the course of 
his remarks he made some very feeling allusions to the deceased. 

Mr Pearl then offered a brief prayer, after which the choir sang to the tune of 
“ PleyeLs Hymn” two stanzas from a masonic hymn, as follows : 

Solemn strikes the funeral chime, 

Notes of our departing time, 

As we journey here below 
Througn a pilgrimage of woe. 

Here another guest we bring! 

Seraphs of celestial wing — 

To our funeral altar come, 

Waft a friend and brother home. 
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The procession then re-formed and proceeded to the grave-yard, the band playing 
a dirge, and most beautifully was the music executed. As it entered the yard and 
slowly marched down its paths, the light and plaintive strains were borne back on 
the breeze, reflected as it were from the whispering pines, whose gentlest breath- 
ings were in sweet accord with its richest notes. More delightful harmony seldom, 
if ever, floated upon the air, and fitting and impressive and soothing must it have 
been to the feelings of that bereaved family to listen to such music— a requiem to 
one whom they had loved so well in life, and mourn so deeply in death. 

The coffin was deposited by the side of the grave, the cover turned back, and Dr 
Lewis commenced and read a portion of the solemn and affecting, but simple, bu- 
rial service of the Masonic Fraternity, the brethren responding at proper intervals. 
Mr Stevens read the concluding portion. The roll and apron were deposited in the 
coffin — the lid closed — and as it was lowered to its last resting place, the following 
masonic hymn, to the tune of China,” was sung by the choir : 

What sounds of grief, in sadness, tell 
A brother’s earthly doom— 

No more in life’s fair scenes to dwell — 

A tenant of the tomb l 

No more the friendly hand now pressed, 

No gently whispered word ; 

He finds a long unbroken rest, 

Where rules his heavenly Lord. 

Then bring to him whose holy care 
That better temple forms. 

Our wish that all may gather there, 

Beyond life’s coming storms. 

The evergreen, symbol of immortality, was reverentially thrown by each maso- 
nic brother, advancing in silent procession, on the remains of the departed in their 
last resting place ; when the clouds, darkly gathered over the face of the sky, beto- 
kening an early close to the light of day, were observed to have broken asunder in 
in the west, above the horizon, and the sun, then gone to his rest, sent through the 
opening the last rays of his departing brightness, and gilded the surrounding gloom 
with the promise of a day of brightness on the morrow— joyftil emblem of the hope 
of the glorious scenes awaiting mis good man on the morning of his resurrection to 
the enjoyments of “ God’s eternal day.” 

The procession moved from the yard to the late residence of the deceased, where 
it was dismissed, and the Masons took the cars for their respective homes ; extra 
trains having been run to accommodate them. 

Gov. Dunlap’s age was 65 years and 2 months. In this connection it may be pro- 
per to remark, that he said from the first of his illness he should not recover j and 
though there were times when he rallied, it was quite apparent to all who watched 
by his bedside that his days were numbered and his hold on life very slight indeed. 
These premonitions are not uncommon with the sick ; but in many cases they com- 
plicate the case, and almost neutralize the skill of the physician and the care and 
watchfulness of the nurse. We are not aware that they did so in the case of the de- 
ceased. Gov. Dunlap has been in feeble health for the last two years, and had but 
recently returned from a visit to the West. 

Mr Dunlap was born in Brunswick, Maine, on the 17th of August. 1794. He en- 
tered Bowdoin College and graduated in 1814. He studied law in Newburyport, 
Mas., and was admitted to the Bar in 1818. ' He served in both branches of the 
Maine Legislature, and in 1834 was elecied Governor of the State, in which office 
he served four terms ; he was also a Representative in Congress from 1843 to 1847. 
His death has been a great loss to the community, for he was always ready, prompt, 
and energetic in all matters relating to the interests of his native town. 

Mr Dunlap was generous and liberal in his feelings— prompt to respond to every 
call of humanity— honest and upright in his intentions— manly and straightforward 
in his conduct — interested in the promotion of the great moral and religious enter- 
prises of the day — a firm friend of temperance — ever ready to encourage the young, 
and to aid them in every possible way upon their outset in life — and a warm and 
decided Christian, consistent in all his relations as a member of a Christian commu- 
nity — living in a quiet and unostentatious manner, devoting himself to his family 
and friends, and ever studying to relieve the needy and the distressed. 
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CLOSE OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 

W« take this occasion to return onr thanks to the Fraternity, our patrons, for active services and 
living assistance during this the second year of our labors, and to say a few words regarding t his m a- 
gatine, their result. At no time previous to the first appearance in 1858 of the “ American Freema- 
sons' Monthly Magaxine” had there been any masonic monthly periodical published in tne 
States or elsewhere upon which one half as much money or labor was expended, or in which one hall 
as much matter or features of attractiveness appeared. This declaration may startle many °* our 
readers ; but those who have a knowledge of masonic periodical literature, since its earliest appear- 
ance until the present time, will pronounce our declaration correct. And we feel proud when we refer 
to the history of this Magaxine during the past two years, to know that although we have not realised 
as personal compensation for those two years, spent almost entirely in its editorial managemon 
publication, as much as would provide for the actual necessities of one human being, still we are con- 
tent in the entire success of our experiment. The question— Will the Fraternity in America, number- 
ing to within a fraction of 200,000 MEN, support, to the payment of its actual expenses, a month y 
magaxine, elevated in its character, expensive in its features of merit, voluminous in sixe, desirable in 
shape, and ranking second to none in typographical and mechanical appearance— has been decided in 
the affirmative. They have done so for two years. The receipt* foi; this magaxine for the first year 
exceeded its expenditure by the sum of 884.02. The receipts this year have exceeded the expenditure 
by the sum of 8481.43. 

With this declaration before the Fraternity— a declaration which we need not have made, but f«»r 
their satisfaction— and with the knowledge ours, that scarcely any of the usual style of effort ha* 
been adopted by us to increase the circulation of this periodical, we look back upon our labors* wit a 
regret that we have not done better, which is tempered by the feeling that our shortcomings have 
been before us at all times, and the conviction that to the extent of our means we have done the 
we could. Had we adopted the practice of our most thrifty contemporaries, viz : supplied the wor 
to all whose names we could secure, whether they paid or not, until we chose to discontinue and ca 
upon them for pay, wo could exhibit, at least, a much more extensive subscription list, as evidence o 
success, than we can. But in not doing this, but, upon the contrary, furnishing the publication to 
no one but to those who paid in advance for it, and discontinuing it to them when the time they hn«l 
paid for it expired, we have pursued that course which, although it has left us no book debts to co - 
lect or harp upon, has enabled us to keep the business in a healthy condition, and prevented a sty 
of very disagreeable paragraphs, which commonly follow “ Words to Delinquent Subscribers” in t os© 
of our contemporaries, from appearing upon these pages. 

Having been thus explicit with the past, we will now give our attention to the future. 'Hie feet 
that there is a demand for more speedy movement in the publication of Masonic literature “<* “**’*» 
and that monthly operations are entirely too slow, has become so evident, that we have decided 
make— commencing with the first of January, 1880— three important changes in the 
this Magazine, namely — 1st, To issue it every Monday, in Parts of 82 pages each, at Six Cents a Pa . 
2nd, To give at least Eight pages of Home and Foreign Masonic News, consisting of reports of Fes 
vala, Speeches, Celebrations, and other current events, in eaeh Weekly Part ; and 3rd, For the con- 
venience of those who desire to receive it in that way, to iasue Monthly Parte — composed of the four 
Weekly parts published daring the month — at 26 cents each. These Parts will be covered, and, as it 
is expected they will be preserved for binding, more care will be used in their production. 

In presenting our Magazine in this way, with the principal features of a Weekly Masonic periodical, 
our subscribers will have an advantage heretofore unknown— that of receiving in handsome book form 
a Masonic Weekly Journal, satisfactory in its matter and manner, and quite up with the prevailing 
spirit of progress. 

Subscriptions to either Weekly or Monthly Parts will be the same as heretofore, Three Dollars i»*r 
the year. The increase of matter over the present issue will be more Otan one half , per month, or 
48 pages, with no corresponding increase of price. This change, however, will prevent us continuing 
our present Club rates ; but, instead, we adopt the following : 7b take no list* of lets than tbs 
from, any one place y (lodge or post-office) . To these the Magaxine will be put at 82 & year, each, for 
either Weekly or Monthly Parts, at the subscriber’s option ; only one half qf titis^ sum being required 
in advance , provided the Brother sending the list remits the joint note of the Subscribers, payable 
Six months after date, for the other half. Individual subscriptions will be expected, to c over t he 
Cash, at the regular rate of 83 for one, or 85 for two years, otherwise no attention will be given to 
them. 
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